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AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Wer Have procured avery beautiful portrait of Fisher Ames, 
Esq. whose biography, from the pen of an eloquent and enthusi- 
astic admairer, occupies the succeeding pages of this number. 
But the warious occupations of the engraver have prevented him 
from furnishing it for the present month; and we, therefore, sub- 
stitute am interesting view on the Hudson. That river after its 
escape from the mountains, winds between rich banks and beau- 


+ + 7 


tiful islands, tilk within ahout a hundred miles from its mouth, 
when it expands into an ample surface, to which the boldness of 


its shores, and the logg reaches, terminated by high promonto- 
ries, give. the e character of what is aled ‘Lake Scenery, The 
annexed plate. represents the bluff, „point opposite Coxsackie | 
landing, about twenty miles below Albany, and may be consider- 
ed as the: limit Between ithe ‘two fest! divisions of lake and river 
scenery. A E 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF FISHER AMES. 


Own the illustrious and much lamented subject of the pre- 
sent article, we feel most sensibly how difficult it is to think 
without emotion, or to speak with that coolness and self control, 
that temperance and impartiality, which become the biographer. 
If, however, on any point of history, it be admissible to indulge 
in the language of sensibility, it is when attempting to portray 
the virtues and talents, the dispositions and achievements, of so 
excellent, so amiable, and so distinguished an individual. He was 
one of those extraordinary characters, which, at long intervals, 
a benificent Providence calls into existence, to instruct, delight, 
and astonish mankind. Had he been a citizen of Greece, when 
in the zenith of her glory, or of Rome, during the period of her 
fairest renown, he would have been preeminent in the ranks of 
statesmen and legislators, patriots and orators. In modern times, 
few men, devoted exclusively to civil pursuits, have moved ina 
sphere more elevated and radiant. From the commencement 
till near the close of his public career, which, alas! was almost 
as transient as it was brilliant, although associated with the ablest 
men of the nation, his wisdom in council, and his eloquence in 
debate, imposed on him the arduous and responsible office of -a 
leader, in many of the most intricate concerns of legislation. 

As long as the state of his health enabled him to persevere in 
the exertions necessary for maintaining the station he had ac- 
quired, his ascendency in the house of representatives of the 

United States was as sensibly felt and as generally acknowledg- 
ed, as that of Fox or Pitt, Burke or Chatham, in the British par- 

liament. 

When, in obedience to the decrees of heaven, a statesman, 
so preeminent in wisdom and eloquence, and so exalted by all 
the moral virtues, descends to the tomb, to suffer his services 
to be forgotten, and his fame to sink in the general wreck of 
common reputation, would argue, in the public mind, the most 
culpable degrce of inattention and ingratitude. To perpetuate, 
in the broadest and most durable shape, the excellencies and 
achievements of sucha character, becomes the duty of those 


~ 
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who survive him. Influenced as these sentiments, which we 
hold to be correct, and under the impulse of impressions to 
which we are proud to yield a willing obedience, we have ven- 
tured to prepare a biographical notice of Meher Ames. 
This distinguished personage was the youngest of a family 
consisting of five children. He. was born on the 9th of April 
1758, in the old parish of Dedham, a pleasant country town, 
situated in the county of Norfolk, about nine miles from the city 
of Boston. Descended from ‘one of the oldest families in the 
state of Massachusetts, he was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
an American. In this respect, his blood was as pure from foreign 
admixture, as his spirit was free from foreign partialities. Al- 
though by far the most able and eminent of his line, he was not 
the only one of them who aspired to and attained distinction in 
letters. His father, a man of uncommon wit, acuteness, and worth, 
was a practitioner of medicine, high in reputation. In addition to 
the extent of his professional attaininents, he was well versed in 
patural philosophy, astronomy, and mathematics. He died in Ja- 
ly, 1764, when the subject of this notice had but little mare than 
completed the sixth year of his age. He also numbered in the 
line of his ancestry, the rev. William Ames, who flourished 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, and was the 
author of a very able work, denominated Medulla Theologie, 
and several smaller tracts in polemical divinity. That celebrated 
English divine, unable to submit to the spirit of domination and 
intolerance by which he was assailed, under the authority of 
Christ’s College in Cambridge, emigrated to the State of Fries- 
land, where he was afterwards chosen a professor in their uni- 
versity. He was an active member in the synod of Dort, in the 
year 1618. That he might be still farther removed from that 
most galling of tyrannies, which interferes with the rights of 
conscience and the forms of devotion, he had made definitive 
arrangements for emigrating to Newengland, but was prevent- 
ed by death in the month of November 1633. We mention these 
facts to show, that the family of Ames had been long distin- 
guished by their love of freedom. 
On the death of young Ames’s father, his mother was left to 
experience the anxieties, and to struggle with the difficultics 
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under straightened circumstances. As if inspired, however, 
with a presentiment of the future destinies of her son, she de- 
termined to bestow on him a liberal education. She accomplish- 
ed her task, lived to rejoice in his prosperity and eminence, to 
witness the manifestations of his filial piety, and to weep, alas! 
aver his untimely grave. 

In a notice like the present, much that ia important must be 
necessarily omitted, It is scarcely allowable, therefore, to ex- 
hibit even a transient view of the scintillations of genius in the 
morning of life, when they are so completely obscured. by the 
lustre of its meridian. Were such a step admissible, it would ` 
be easy to show the early and rapid development of the faculties 
of young Ames—that he surpassed, in vigour and activity of in- 
tellect, the companions of his childhood, no less than the assa- 
çiatos of his riper years, 

At the age of six, he commenced the study of the Latin lan- 
guage. Here, the incompetency of teachers, and the frequent 
interruptions he experienced in his scholastic pursuits, were se- 
tious barriers in his career of improvement. The energy 
of his own mind, however, aided by a degree of industry, exem- 
plary for his years, supplied the want of every thing else, and 
hurried him alang in the road to knowledge. In the spring of 
1770, his twelfth year being just completed, he was received as 
a student into Harvard College. Preparatory to his admission, 
he was examined by one of the ablest scholars of the country; 
who had long been a teacher of the learned languages. On this 
occasion, such was the readiness and accuracy he manifested, 
and such his acquaintance with the principles of language, even 
at so carly a period, that his acquirements excited admiration 
and applause. From tha time he was considered as a youth of 
exalted promise. o 

During the years that are spent in college, the chąraetor 
usually begins to unfold itself. To young Ames, this deve- 
lopment was highly honourable. Persevering in his studies, 
conciliating in his manners, gentlemanly. in his deportment, and 
amiable in his disposition, he was equally the ornament and 
delight of the institution. Frem his strict sabordination to dis- 
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cipline, the correctness of his general conduct, and his distin- 
guished attainments in learning, he beeame and continued a 
favourite with his teachers; while his associates were charmed 
with the affability of his manners, and the brilliancy of his parts. 

Among the subordinate institutions of the eollege, calculated 
to minister to the improvement of the youth, was a society re- 
cently established for the cultivation of elocution. In this, young 
Ames discovered an object capable of awakening all his ambi- 
tion; for even now, he coveted fame, and was warmly enamoured 
of the glory of eloquence. In the declamations which he prac- 

tised under this establishment, he was early marked and admired 
for the propriety, energy, and elegance of his delivery. In spe- 
cimens of lofty and impassioned eloquence in particular, his 
manner was peculiarly forcible and impressive. From the apt- 
ness of his genius for oratory, and the assiduity with which he 
devoted himself to its cultivation, he might soon be said to stand 
alone in the society. Discouraged and humbled by the acknow- . 
ledged superiority of a youth so far behind most of them in point 
of years, his fellow students were at length induced to yield him 
the palm without competition. His orations, though mostly 
selected, were occasionally the production of his own pen. In 
these instances he manifested a capacity for the style and man- 
ner of the oratot. Although he never offered himself a candi- 
date for “ wreaths of rich Parnasslan growth,” the invocation ef 
the muse of poetry was sometimes the employment of his leisure 
hours. Even at this early period his compositions exhibited not 
a little of the same stamp and character which marked them so 
strengly in after life. They were figurative and e 
highly animated and rich in ornament. 

Amidst the dissipation, which notwithstanding the most strict 
and salutary laws, is too often attendant on a college life, it was 
equally the honour and felicity of young Ames to preserve his 
morals free from taint. Like the person of Achilles by the 
waters of the Styx, his mind was rendered invulnerable by a 
happy temperament and a virtuous education. This circum- 
stance amounts to no ordinary praise. When vice approaches. 
the youthful mind in the seductive form ofa beloved companion, 
the ordeal is threatening and dangerous in the extreme. Few 
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possesses the prudence and firmness requisite to pass it in tri- 


umphant safety. One of these few was the subject of this ar- 
ticle. Those who have been accurately observant of the depen- 
dence of one part of life on another, will readily concur with us,- 
that his future character derived much of its lustre, and his 
fortunes much of their elevation, from the untainted purity and 
irreproachableness of his youth. Masculine virtue is as necessary 
to real eminence, as a powerful intellect. He that is deficient 
in either will never, unless from the influence of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, be able to place and maintain himself at the head 
of society. He may rise and flourish for a time, but his fall is 
as certain as his descent to the grave. 

As happily illustrating and confirming the preceding obser- 
vations, we cannot resist the temptation of introducing, in this 
place, a few very sensible and well expréssed sentiments of a 
friend to Mr. Ames, in relation to his early habits of virtue, and 
the influence they exercised over his subsequent character and 
standing in society. ‘ Young Ames,” says this elegant writer, 
“did not need the smart of guilt to make him virtuous, nor the 
regret of folly to make him wise. He seems to have been early 
initiated in that caution and self-distrust, which he used after- 
wards to inculcate. He was accustomed to say, ‘ we have but 
a slender hold of our virtues; they ought, therefore to be che- 
rished with care, and practised with diligence. He who holds 
parley with vice and dishonour, is sure to become their slave 
and victim. The heart is more than half corrupted that does 
not burn with indignation at the slightest attempt to seduce it.” 

His spotless youth,” continues his biographer and friend, 
“ brought blessings to the whole remainder of his life. It gave 
him the entire use of his faculties, and all the fruit of his litera- 
ty education. Its effects appeared in that fine edge of moral 
feeling which he always preserved; in his strict and often au- 
stere temperance; in his love of occupation that made activity 
delight; in his distaste for public diversions, and his preference 
of simple pleasures. Beginning well, he advanced with unre- 
mitted steps in the race of virtue, and arrived at the end of life 
in peace fand honour.” These are sentiments which we ear- 
nestly recommend to the youth of our country. They deserve 
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to be treasured up with care and guarded with more than mi- 
serly vigilance. They are precious beyond gold and pearl and 
jewels, and all that is comprised in the riches of the east. Be- 
sides shielding the earlier periods of life from those vices and 
dissipations, which sow the seeds and quicken the germ of fu- 
ture wretchedness, they will tend to crown a manhood of vigour, 
usefulness, and renown, with an old age of peace and honour, and 
to scatter blessings on the borders of the grave. 

In the year 1774, when he had just completed his sixteenth 
year, Mr. Ames was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He took leave of college, bearing along with him an equal 
share of affection and honour. To say nothing of the excellence 
of his scholarship, he was pronounced the most eloquent of the 
sons of Harvard. 


The struggle of the American colonies for freedom soon 


afterwards commencing, rendered the times perplexing and pe- 
rious. They were peculiarly so for the youth of the country, 
who had yet their principles to mature, and their plan of life to 


shape and settle. Too young to be employed in the public coun- 


cils, and not having a predilection for the profession of arms, 
Mr. Ames took no active part in the contest which ensued. 
His heart, however, with its warmest affections, and his whole 
soul, with its best wishes, were with the sages who toiled, and 
the heroes who bled, in the cause of Independence. Nor was 
this all. Juvenile as he was, his pen was frequently employed 
in anonymous addresses, calculated by their wisdom to instruct 
the patriot, and by their impassioned eloquence to animate the 
soldier. | 


Influenced no less by the wishes of his mother, to whom his 


obedience and piety were exemplary, than by the early predi- 
lection of his own mind, he had determined, almost from his 
childhood, on devoting himself to forensic pursuits. He did not, 
however, enter on the study of his profession, till the year 1781, 
when he commenced it under the direction of William Tudor, 
Esq. an eminent counsellor, of the city of Boston. The inte- 
rim, from his leaving college to this period, Mr. Ames had in 
no instance misemployed or abused. On the contrary, he had 
passed it in a manner useful to the community, as well as ad- 
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vantageous and honourable to himself. His reading, although 
somewhat irregular, had been so extensive and multifarious, as 
to excite astonishment, and almost surpass belief. His ardour 
for books amounted to enthusiasm. During this period, he not 
enly revised the classical works, which he had previously read 
in the course of his academical studies, but, not satisfied with 
this, pushed his researches still further into the rich stores of 
ancient learning. No man relished, in a higher degree, the 
beauties of Greek and Roman literature. Few in America have 
been more familiar with them. On the works of Virgil he dwelt 
with rapture; and could recite, from memory, with an eloquence 
and force peculiar to himself, all his most splendid and touching 
passages. His rehearsal of the stories of Nisus and Euryalus, 


Pallas and Evander, Lausus and Mezentius, is said to have been 


a specimen of pathetic elocution. Poetry was now the luxury 
of his mind. He read with attention all the principal English 
poets, and became familiar with the writings of Milton and 
Shakspeare, committing to memory many passages of peculifr 
excellence. This course of reading, although possibly in some 
instances, not well directed, tended greatly to extend and libe- 
ralize, enrich and embellish, the mind of the young student. It 
aided in supplying him with that fund of materials for writing 
and speaking which he possessed in such abundance, as no 
length of debate or latitude of discussion could ever exhaust. 
It was also the source, in part, of his unprecedented fertility 
and aptness of allusion—his ability to evolve, with a felicity we 
never witnessed in any other speaker, a train of imagery suited 
to every subject and every occasion. 

Not long after his admission to the bar, Mr. Ames was called 
on to appear in the character of a statesman and a legislator. 
Having been attentive to the native impulses of his own mind, 
and carefully observant of the drift of his genius, he had now a 
sufficient knowledge of his powers to perceive that the senate 


chamber rather than the forum, was to prove eventually the the- 


atre of his renown. Notwithstanding, therefore, the voice of pri- 
vate interest to the contrary—for what honest American has ever 
grown rich in the service af his country'—so highly was he 
enamoured of that reputation and glory which conscious ability 
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whispered was awaiting him, and so ardent was his desire to 


move for atime in his proper sphere, that he now, perhaps, 
courted rather than declined the conspicuous walks of public life. 
Nor dowe regard this disposition as amounting toa blemish in his 
character. On the other hand, we consider it as tantamount to 
avirtue. That great man is so far deficient in greatness, who 
is not ambitious of his just reward, the gratitude and applause 
of the virtuous and discerning portion of the world, consequent 
on the performance of exalted duties. Even Washington him- 
self, that resplendent epitome of all that is great and excellent 
ih our nature, was no stranger to the love of renown. 

After having acquired distinction in the discussion and ar- 
rangement of certain points of local policy, he was elected a 
delegate to the convention of the state of Massachusetts, which 

met in the year 1788 with a view to the ratification of the fede- 
ral constitution. Here an opportunity presented itself for ma- 
king fresh and ample augmentations to his fame. The subject 
under consideration was eminently momentous. It elevated and 
expanded his views to its own dimensions, and called forth all 
the fervours of his mind. It was a decision of the question, 
whether the United States should be blessed with a wise, free, 
and efficient government, or exhibit the awful spectacle of a na- 
tional chaos—a people passing in convulsions from faction to 
anarchy, and from that to the calm of a military despotism. It 
was during the session of this convention that he gained such 
high and well merited eclat, by that beautiful specimen of par- 
liamentary eloquence, his speech on the subject of biennial 
elections. 

In the first congress under the federal constitution, which met 
at Newyork in the year 1789, Mr. Ames appeared in, the house 
of representatives, as a member from that district in which was 
included the city of Boston. During the eight years of the 
Washington administration, he retained his seat in that august 
assembly:—august let us call it; for it was composed of the 
ablest and most virtuous men of the nation. Rome, in her beat 
days, would have gloried in a senate so enlightened and digni- 
fied; and the states of Greece would have cotnmitted their des- 
tinies to a council so preeminent in patriotism and wisdom, 

VOL. IX. a | ä 
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| This period of eight years, during which Mr. Ames held a 
seat in the legislature of the union, was all-important to the 
people of America. In the course of it, the most momentous 
concerns of the nation were discussed and adjusted with that 
sagacity and discernment, that expanded wisdom and spotless 
integrity, which their weight and the crisis so. pressingly de- 
manded. The complex and mighty machine of a government 
calculated to maintain its own existence, and to embrace and re- 
concile the different and clashing interests of an extensive coun- 
try and a numerous, high-spirited, and jealous people, was con- 
structed and put in motion. In addition to this, successful and 
satisfactory arrangements were made on the score of the most 
important of our external relations. By a wise and humane 
system of policy, combining the principles of justice and force, 
conciliation and firmness, the friendship of the Indian tribes was 
secured. With Great Britain and Spain, an honourable adjust- 
ment was effected in relation to all our points of difference. A! 
spring was given te commerce which carried our flag to every 
sea, and brought to our shores the products and riches of every 
climate; and, by a dignified neutrality, the nation was preserved 
from the horrors of war, and the threatening vortex of a foreign 
alliance. | 

In the achievements of wisdom and the duties of patriotism, 
necessarily appertaining to these transactions, Mr. Ames held a 
share that was ample and distinguished. Persevering in his at- 
tentions, and faithful to the trust reposed in him by his constitu- 
ents, in no instance did he indulge himself in absence fram his 
post. On every question of interest and importance, he took an 
active and responsible part in debate. His eloquence was al- 
ways adapted to the occasion—argumentative or impagsjoned, 
playful or serious, lofty or satirical, according to the subject, 
and the prevaling temper and disposition of the house. It was 
rich in every thing, both as to matter and manner, calculated to 
delight, impress, and instruct. Although it might not always 
convince his opponents, it seldom offended them, and never fail- 
ed toexcite their admiration, and command their respect. 

His speech, on the appropriations for carrying into effect the 
British treaty, was certainly the most resplendent exhibition of 
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his talents; and may almost be regarded as constituting an epoch 
in medern eloquence. An English gentleman of cultivated taste 
and great attainments, who was present on the occasion, frankly 
acknowledged, that it surpassed, in effect, any thing he had 
ever heard in the British parliament. He even preferred it to 
Sheridan’s celebrated speech in the case of Warren Hastings. 
It had, perhaps, more of the irresistible sway, the soul-subduing 
influence of ancient eloquence, than any thing that has been 
heard since the days of Cicero. The circumstances attending 
its delivery were peculiar. A brief recital of them will not, we 
fatter ourselves, be deemed uninteresting, or regarded as a de- 
perture from the duty of the biographer. 

The debate on the subject of the treaty had been unusually 
protracted. In the course of it great liberties had been taken 
in the manifestation of individual feeling; and the collision of 
party politics had been inordinately keen. The public mind, 
having felt a deep and lively interest in it at first, had become 
weary and exhausted by its unexpected length, and was now ex- 
tremely anxious that it should be brought to a close. The 
house itself, particularly the great body of the members who 
bad already spoken, gavs strong indications of the same temper. 
For several days the question had been repeatedly called for, by 

numerous voices at once, with a vehemence amounting almost to 
disorder. | 

During all this time, Mr. Ames, in a feeble and shattered 

State of health, and bowed down by a load of languor and de- 
spondency, had remained a silent spectator of the conflict. He 
had even determined not to speak at all, because he felt himself 
unequal to the exertion, and had, therefore, made no prepara- 
tory arrangements. As the momént, however, approached, when 
he was to join in the vote -a vote, on which, in his estimation, 
depended the future prosperity of his country, his resolution for- 
sook him, and his patriotism triumphed over his prudence. 
From an expectation, on the part of some, that the question 
would be that day decided, and of others, that, perhaps, Mr. 
Ames would be induced to speak, the lobbies and galleries of 
the house were overflowingly crowded. The flower of Phila- 
delphia was present on the occasion. 
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_ Under these circumstances, with a pale countenance and a 
languid air, the orator rose, and,fin a voice, feeble at the com- 
mencement, addressed himself to the [chair. At his appearance 
on the floor, a murmur of approbation escaped from the audi- 
ence, who in their keen impatience chat the debate should be 
closed, would have been tempted to frown on any other speak- 
er. To this involuntary expression of the public satisfaction 
succeeded the most profound silence, that not a syllable might 
escape unheard. Animated, for the moment, by the workings 
of his mind, and inspired, as it were, by. the occasion, with a de- 
gree of life and strength, to which his frame had long beera 
stranger, the orator’s ardour and energy increased, as he pro- 
ceeded; his voice acquired a wider compass, and he carried the 
house triumphantly along with him. Never was man gazed at 
with more steadfast:attention, nor listened to with more eager . 
and thrilling delight Pale and sickly, as it was, his countenance 
seemed at times, under the irresistible illusion of the moment, 
to be irradiated with more than mortal fires, and the intonations 
of his vaice to be marked with more than mortal sweetness. We 
speak feelingly for we heard him throughout; and never can his 
image be effaced from our recollection, nor his accents seem to 
fade on our ear. Even now, after a lapse of nearly sixteen years, his 
look, his gesture, his attitude—all the orator seems embedied be- 
fore us. He addressed himself to every faculty of the mind, and 
awakened every feeling and emotion of the heart. Argument, 
remonstrance, entreaty, persuasion, terror, and warning, fell, 
now like the music, and now like the thunder of heaven, from 
his. lips. He seemed like Patriotism personified, eloquently 
pleading for the salvation of his country. The effect produced. 
was absolute enchantment; if any thing earthly deserve the áp- 
pellation. He threw a spell over the senses, rendering them 
insensible to every thing but himself. We venture to assert, 
that while he remainded on the floor, no person present had the 
slightest consciousness of the lapse of time. 

When he resumed his seat, the audience seemed to awake 
as from a dream of delight. So absorbed were they in admira- 
tion—so fascinated and subdued by the charms of his eloquence, 
‘that no one had the proper command of his faculties. Conscieus 
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of this, a leading member in the opposition moved for an adjourn- 

ment, that the house might have time to cool, and the vote not 
be taken under the iufluence of the overwhelming sensibility 
which the orator had excited. This circumstance was in itself 

a tribute to the eloquence of Mr. Ames, far beyond what lan- 

guage can bestow. It was a confession, extorted from a political 

adversary, the most inexorable of human characters, that even 
the spirit of party was vanquished by his powers. 

In the autumn of the same year, the college of Princeton, in 
consideration of his distinguished rank as a scholar and a states- 
man, conferred on Mr. Ames the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

His health being somewhat restored by regimen and travel, 
be was enabled to appear in the national legislature during the 
winter of 1796-7, although not to fill up his usual sphere in the 
duties of the house. Still, however, he was a leading member. 
The splendcur of his former services had thrown around him 
unfading honours, and given him an ascendancy which little else 
than his presence was requisite to maintain. But even now he 
was far from being a silent spectator of events. In the debate 
which ensued on the answer of the house to the president's 
speech, he vindicated in a strain of the loftiest eloquence, and in 

astyle of eulogy peculiar to himself, the claim of Washington 
to the unqualified love and gratitude of the nation. 

On the close of this session, which was the last under the 
auspices of the Washington administration, Mr. Ames, having 
previously declined standing a candidate for congress, returned 
to the walks of private life. But it was his body alone that sought 
repose from public toils. His love of country continuing, as be- 
fore, his predominant passion, and his mind still delighting to 
mingle in exercises where the eminent contend, he threw even 
now a large portion of light into the councils of the nation. 
Threugh the medium of the public prints, under various signa- 
tures, and in a style rich and fascinating, in an eminent degree, 
he imparted to his fellow citizens, from hia private residence, as 
exquisite Jessons of political wisdom, as had issued from his lips 
in the house of representatives. For several years his produc- 
tions through this channel were multifarious and abundant. Al- 
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though generally written with great rapidity-—frequently amidst 
‘the interruptions of a court-house, or the noise of a public inn, 
where. he only rested for the night, they were always delightful 
and instructive, breathing the purest sentiments of patriotista; 
and hallowed by a spirit of enlightened philanthropy. 

Among his compositions, during the period of his rotire- 
ment, should be particularly noticed his eulogy on Washington, 
to the delivery of which he was appointed by the legislature ef 
Massachusetts, and his masterly sketch of the eharacter of Ha- 
milton. He lived long enough to weep over the ashes, and to 
celebrate tho praises, of these two wonderful statesmen and he- 
roes; and, perhaps, of all men of the age, he was most worthy o 
so exalted an honour, because most competent to the task it im- 

- posed. His affection for the latter, and his sorrow and regret 
Lor his untimely fall, he pours forth in a style of sensibility and 
pathos, which nothing can exceed. 

“ The tears,” says he, “that flow on this fond recital, will 
never dry up. My heart, penetrated with the remembrance of 
the man, grows liquid as I write, and I could pour it out like 
water. I could weep, too, for my country, which, mournful as it 
is, does not know the half of its loss. It deeply laments, when it 
turns its eyes back, and sees what Hamilton was but my soul 
stiffens with despair, when I think what Hamilton would have 
been. 

« His social affections and his private viftues are not, how- 
ever, so properly the object of public attention, as the conspicu- 
eus and commanding qualities that gave him his fame and influ- 
ence in the world. It is not as Apollo, enchanting the shepherds 
with his lyre, that we deplore him; it is as Hercules, treache- 
rously slain in the midst of his unfinished labours, leaving che 
world overrun with monsters.” | 

In the year 1804 Mr. Ames was chosen president of Harvard 
college. To the infinite regret, however, of that institution, the 
broken and precarious state of his health, conjoined with other 
considerations, which had no influence on any one but himself, 
prevented his acceptance of so responaible an office. The proper 

education of youth was a subject which always hy neat to his 
heart. Ho considered it net merely as thé principal oruamem 
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of the edifice, but as the only durable cement to bold the fabric 
of a tepresentatiye government, not to say the very structure of 
society, together. Contrary, howeser, to the sentiments of others, 
be did not think his habits altogether such as were calculated to 
ft him for the chief of a college. 

In relation to the closing years of the life of Mr. Ames, we 
find that we cannot do better than to copy the language of his 
Wogeapher of Boston, who, as formerly stated, appears to have 
been in the number of his personal friends. 

4 Fron 1705,” anys this intercating writer, & his health conti- 
ased to decline, with partial and flattering intermissions, till his 
death. Hd was a striking example of magnanimity and patience 
wader suffering. Retaining always the vigour and serenity of 

his ming, he appeared to make those reflections which became 
his sanction. When speaking of his first attack, he observes, 
“I trust I realize the value of those habits of thinking, which I 
lune cherished for some time. Sickness is not wholly useless 
tome. It has increased the warmth of my affection to my friends. 
k has taught me to make haste in forming the plan of my life, 
if it abonld be spared, more for private duties and social enjoy- _ 
ments, and deas for the splendid emptiness of public station, than 
yeti have done.” 

“ At length,” continues his biegrapher, “after an extreme 
debility Sor two years, the frame which had so long tottered, was 
ahont no fall. With composure and dignity he saw the approach 
of-his dissolution. He had many reasons for wishing to live. 
The summons came to demand of his noon of life the residue of 
adep which had been bright and fair; of his love of fame, the re- 
Saquishment of all that respect and honour, which the world so- 
Eeited him to receive; of his patriotism, the termination of all 
‘his capes and labours for a country, which he loved with inex- . 
Aeguishable ardour; of conjugal affection, a separation from an 
bject snegpressibly dear; of his parental tenderness, the sur- 
madet ef his children to the chances and enn, of life with- 
on dis caunsel and care. 

„Jt Bat those; views of his condition did not sink his heart, 
which spas sustained by pious confidence and hope. He appear- 
Aae he eee wen, and nose in virtues in proportion to 
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his trial, expressing the tenderest concern for those he should 
leave, and embracing in his solitude his country and mankind. , 
He expired on the morning of the fourth of July, 1808. When 
the intelligence reached Boston, a meeting of the citizens was 
held, with 2 view to testify their respect for his character and 
services. In compliance with their request, his remains were 
brought to the capital for interment, at which an eulogy was pro- 
nounced by his early friend Mr. Dexter, and every mark of re- 
spectful notice was paid. 

“ Funeral honours to public characters, being customary offi- 
ces of decorum and propriety, are necessarily equivocal testimo- 
nies of esteem. But Mr. Ames was a private man, who was ho- 
noured because he was lamented. He was followed to the grave 
by a longer procession than has, perhaps, appeared on any simi- 


lar occasion. It was a great assemblage, drawn by gratitude and 


admiration, around the bier of one exalted in their esteem by his 
preeminent gifts, and endeared to their hearts by the surpassing 
loveliness of his disposition.” 

That Mr. Ames held a place in the foremost ranks of intel- 
lect, and is, in that respect, entitled to a conspicuous station in 
the temple of fame, those who knew him best are most ready to 
allow. Even his enemies—if, indeed, he left any behind him 
will not deny, that he was endowed, in an eminent degree, with 
all the powers and qualities of a man of genius. Whatever his 
imagination conceived and his judgment approved, his fancy de- 
corated in the most vivid colours, and his ardour carried home 
with irresistible effect. : | 

Although eminent as a jurist, and still more so as a writer, 
ire was most distinguished as a statesman, and an orator. The 
style of his eloquence was peculiar to himself. We know of no 
model, either ancient or modern, to which it can, in strict pro- 
priety, be compared. Too rich to borrow, and too proud to imi- 
tate, he looked into himself, and drew on his own resources for 
whatever the subject and occasion demanded. He sought, in- 
deed, for information from every quarter; through the abundant 
channels of reading and conversation, no less than those of obser- 
vation and reflection. But when knowledge once entered his 
mind, it experienced so many new combinations, and underwent 
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such a thorough digestion, as to be completely assimilated to his 


own genius. Although it entered as knowledge derived from 
another, it soon took the character of the intellect it nourished, 
and went forth again, when required, to appear in a renovated, 
expanded, and more radiant form. 

In relation to the modes of debate it pursued, and the abun- 
dance of instruments it was in the habit of using, a more pregnant, 
plastic, and versatile mind perhaps never existed. Nature and 
art were alike tributary to its amazing resources. With an ease 
and velocity which we never, we think, witnessed in any other 
being, it would bound through the range of space from pole to 
pole, and from earth to heaven, returning fraught with the choicest. 
lights and happiest allusions; with all that was rare, and new, and 
beautiful, as means in illustration of some topic of debate. Ca- 
pale of sporting with the lightest objects and of wielding. the 
mightiest, it passed, with equal familiarity, from the dew-drop 
to the ocean, and from the whispering of the breeze, to the roar 
of the elements. As circumstances demanded, its subject ap- 
peared either in a dress, “ simplex munditiis, elegantly simple, 
ot clothed in a style of oriental magnificence. 

In the different views entertained on the subject by different 
individuals, the oratory of Mr. Ames has been compared suc- 
cessively to that of most of the distinguished speakers, both an- 
cient and modern—to the oratory, in particular, of Burke and 
Chatham, Cicero and Demosthenes. He has been even said, to 
' have formed himself on the model of each of these illustrious 
standards in eloquence. The criticism is, in both its branches, 
erroneous. The oratory of Mr. Ames, although equally lofty, 
was less gorgeous than that of Burke, less full and swelling than 
that of Cicero, and, though somewhat similar in its sententious- 
ness, energy, and point, less vehement and abrupt than that of 
Chatham or Demosthenes. In unstudied ornament, striking an- 
tithesis, fertility of allusion, and novelty of combination, it was 
certainly far superior to either. Nor is it just to the reputation 
of Mr. Ames, to represent him as an imitator of either British, 
Roman, or Grecian eloquence. That he was familiar with the 
best models of the art, which every age and country have produ- 
ced, will not be denied. He studied them, however, not with a 
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view to servile imitation, but merely for the purposes of instruc- 
tion and improvement—with the intention, perhaps, of correct- 
ing faults, but certainly not of acquiring excellencies. Some- 
thing negative might have been derived from them; but every 
thing positive originated in himself. After collecting the best 
lights that extensive reading and inquiry could bestow, he retired 
within himself, and followed the bent of his own genius. 

In the various exterior qualifications of the orator, Mr. Ames, 
though not perfect, was highly accomplished. His figure, some- 


what above the common size, was well proportioned, erect, and 


manly.. His countenance, although not marked by the strongest 
lines, or the boldest features, was lively and intelligent, suscep- 
tible of great animation and yariety of expression, when thorough- 
ly warmed and illumined by debate. His voice was clear, dis- 
tinct, and melodious, of sufficient compass to fill the largest of 
eur public buildings, and capable of great variety in its intona- 
tions. His action, although not, perhaps, varied to the extent 
that was allowable and even desirable, was easy, graceful, and 
appropriate; and, in his more lofty and impassioned flights, be- 
came sometimes dignified, vehement, and commanding. With- 
out ever descending to what might be denominated the strata- 
gems of oratory, he, notwithstanding, practised that command of 
temper, and never failed in the observance of that regard to the 
feelings and disposition of the house, which are such powerful 
auxiliaries to argument and persuasion. 

in endeavouring to give a view of the genius of Mr. Ames, 
it is proper to observe, that his imagination was the master fa- 
culty of his mind. Original, lofty, prolific, and inventive, yet, at 
the same time, inimitubly sportive and gay, it was capable of eve- 
ry variety of exertion. It could mount, with the eagle, through 
tempests and storms, skim, with the swallow, along the surface 


of the pool, or, like our own sylph-winged Trochilus,* playfully ` 


dart fi irom flower to flower, robbing each of its sweets, or pluck- 
ing the fairest and weaving them into festoons of the choicest 
imagery. It was in his hours of relaxation and social intercourse, 


that these latter qualities of his imagination were displayed with 


»The humming bird. 
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a fencity that never was surpassed. It has been remarked, thut 
those individuals most celebrated for their oratorical, are not ge- 
nerally distinguished in an equal degree, for their colloquial, 
talents. With him, however, the case was different. His powers 
in conversation were even paramount, in their kind, to his emi- 
nence in debate. It was within the circle of private friendship 
that he might be said to feel the influence of a peculiar inspira- 
tion. On these occasions, his mind never laboured, nor uppear- 
ed to be sensible of its own exertions. Every thing came to it 
spontaneously and unsought for. Yet did it furnish forth sucha 
rich and gorgeous intellectual banquet—the fruits of judgment, 
the stores of memory, and the decorations of fancy, delightfully 
arranyed by the hand of taste, while the champaign of wit was 
brilliantly foaming around the board—that the scene was height- 
ened almost to enchantment. 
Criticism has not yet settled the rank and character of Mr. 
Ames as a writer. Nor, were we otherwise qualified for it, 
would either our functions or the limits of this article permit us, 
at present, to engage in the task. That he possessed, in an am- 
ple degree, the power to instruct by the variety and excellence 
of his matter, to surprise by the novelty of his combinations, 
and to delight by the sprightliness and beauties of his style, no 
one who has read his productions will deny. Notwithstanding 
this, we do not feel authorized to place his works in the highest 
order of prose composition. This, however, was the result of 
inauspicious circumstances, rather than of any deficiency in the 
powers of the writer. Excellency in composition is not attaina- 
ble by a hasty effort. It is as much the work of time and the 
offspring of labour, as a highly finished painting, or an exquisite 
piece of sculpture. The first draught of an essay, however mas- 
terly the hand which executes it, is always, in some of its qualities, 
imperfect. That writer wha does not carefully review the la- 
bours of his pen, will never rise to eminence in his profession. 
Even the productions of the great Johnson that were written in 
haste, and hurried to the press without correction, can be easily 
distinguished from those that received a careful revisal. 
Hence arose the principal imperfections, in point of compe- 
sition, that appear in the worka of Mr. Ames. All his produc- 
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tions were hastily written, and seldom revised. Still, however, 
they constitute a splendid and durable monument of his talents 
and research. They are an important addition, not only to the 
science of politics, but to English literature. We firmly be- 
lieve, that few, if any men living could have written so rapidly, 
with so little preparation, and, at the same time, so well. They 
are animated, sententious, full of ornament, and clothed in a style 
more chaste and classical, than the circumstances under which 
they were composed would warrant us to expect. If they are 
not equal to the writings of Burke, whose compositions, perhaps, 
they most resemble (yet we cannot admit that the inferiority is 
striking) it is only because they were hastier productions. More 
devoted to his country’s welfare than to his own glory, their au- 
thor hurried them rapidly from his pen, and as rapidly through 
the press, anxious only that they should be clearly understood, 
and the truths they contain duly appreciated. 

That in the attributes appertaining to mere elocution, Mr. 
Ames was the most distinguished speaker of his time, all men 
of all parties readily acknowledged. His political opponents, 
however, that they might not resign to him the palm in every 
thing, but, by endeavouring to make his defects a counterpoise 
to his excellencies, lop his reputation to their own standard, as- 
serted that both his speeches and writings were wanting in depth 
and soundness of thought—that they were more brilliant and 
touching, than solid and instructive, and, therefore, much better - 
calculated to dazzle the imagination and subdue the heart, than 
to inform the judgment or convince the understanding. They 
charged him with substituting declamation for argument, the 
pomp of imagery for the severity of logic, and pronounced him 
deficient in political sagacity and wisdom. Of this calumny, as 
illiberal as it was unfounded, his works are themselves an ample: 
refutation. They demonstrate, in a manner the most clear and 
forcible, that his discernment and sagacity were equally pre- 
eminent with his powers of elocution—that, on many points, his 
political wisdom amounted almost to the light of prophecy. We 
venture to assert that no man of the age has surpassed—in our 
opinion none has equalled him, in the almost divine attribute of 
predicting the occurrence of future events. Not to mention his 
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foresight in relation to the affairs of our own country, his wri- 
tings are a chart of the progress of those changes that subse- 
quently occurred on the continent of Europe. Deeply read in 
history, which furnishes the best clew to the intricate mazes of 
the human heart, and is itself philosophy teaching by example 
the consequences attendant on the operation of certain principles 
and measures, he was extensively and profoundly observant of 
the present, and had learned to foretel the future from the past. 

The principal fault in the writings of Mr. Ames is itself an 
evidence of the richness and extent of his intellectual resources. 
It is a superabundance of metaphor, an excess of imagery, which 
sometimes diverts the attention from substance to ornament, and 
thereby weakens the effect of the sentiment which it adorns. In 
this respect, although he excites our admiration, and even moves 

our wonder, he holds out an example which sound criticism for- 
bids us to imitate. Had he lived to revise his writings during 
hours of leisure, when the glow of original composition had sub- 
sided, he would have pruned them of this cumbersome load of 
ornament. In such an event, but little would have been. want- 
ing to render them perfect. They would have borne a proud 
comparison with the best writings which Europe has produced. © 

In private and domestic life, Mr. Ames was peculiarly amia- 
ble. His temper was mild, his heart benevolent, his disposition 
open and generous, and his affections warm. Participating of 
the: frailties incident to our nature, he was not perfect. His 
faults, however, were so few and inconsiderable, so lost in the 
lastre of his excellencies and virtues, that, without being chargé- 
able with a spirit of partiality, we may be suffered to commit 
them untevealed to the same shrine that encloses his ashes. He 
preserved throughout every station which it was his fortune to 
fill, and every scene in which he bore a part, a reputation of the 
highest moral ‘standard—unsullied and unsuspected. | 

His death, which occurred in the fifty-first year of his age, 
bore testimony to the conscious purity and rectitude of his life. 
It celebrated his praises in a style of panegyric which the lan- 
guage of thé eulogist would emulate in vain. He was sustained 
and comforted, in his last moments, by those cheering hopes and 
beatific expectations which constitute the rich inheritance of the 
Christian, C. 
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The works of Ponce Denis Lebrun, arranged and published by P. L. Guin- 
gené, with some notice of the life and writings of the author prefixed. 4 vols. 
Svo. Paris. 


To an editor, the world is at length indebted for the appear- 
ance ofthese volumes, which have been so long and so anxiously 
expected, but which, in spite of the author's repeated promises, 
for the last twenty years, would never have seen the light, had 
he lived to the age of a patriarch. Let the lovers of literature 
rejoice, for it is to them a moment of high gratification. 

Lebrun was orn a poet; and, if we dared venture to assert 
that a writer has existed, inour own times, more gifted with in- 
spiration than M. Delisle, we would, assuredly, award the laurel 
to the author of the odes, which compose the initial volume of 
this collection. Delisle, no doubt, has more art; his versification 
is more laboured and correct, and be knows how to marshal his 
phraselogy inimitably well; a vivid imagination, and a brilliant 
colouring, glow through all his productions; his talents, in short, 
resemble, as it were, the girdle of Venue, which he seems to 
have borrowed—but who, at the same time, can deny, that Le- 
brun received from heaven an incomparably larger portion of 
that fervid, inborn. fame—that vivida vie animi, which consti» 
tutes the soul of genuine poesy? The former has established a 
style and a school; hundreds of juvenile rhymsters, without pos- 
sessing a particle of his admirable powers, conceive that they 
are able to imitate all those happy touches of his, and to dive into 
all the resources of his genius. But who can pretend to copy 
afer Lebrun? Inspiration cannot counterfeit itself, and that in- 
tuitive brilliancy which points out and illumines a path to the 
lofty minded bard, expires with its possessor. a 

To those extraordinary powers with which nature had gifted 
our poet, was added an intimate acquaintance with the great 
writers of antiquity. Like the authors of the age of Louis XIV, 
he made them his guides through the devious intricacies of Par- 
nassus, and from this source he acquired that commanding har- 
dibood of manner, which is the prominent characteristic of Le- 
brun s style. His reading, we are assured, was remarkably ex- 
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tensive and judicious; and that he always read with profit is evi- 
denced by the numerous marginal notes which crowd his books. 
At the latest period of his life too, Lebrun was still a student; 
he studied, he digested every thing thoroughly defore he wrote, 
and however paradoxical it may appear in this scribbling age to 
write—In the present day, indeed, it would seem that the pens of 
our writers are guided by inspiration alone, scorning the aid of 
study and of previous instruction. God only knows what willbe the 
result of this inversion of the order of things, but so far as an ob- 
servation extends, these poetasters will themselves, ere long, 
lament the change. Independently of that total want of genius 
and talent, which excites the disgust and contempt of every per- 
sn of taste, the gross ignorance which most of them labour un- 
der, must certainly prove an insuperable bar to their enjoying 
the smallest success; the circulation of their rhyming bagatelles is 
daily narrowing; and they will sooner or later find that a poet’s 
only security for reputation or profit consists in a diligent study 

of those great models which antiquity has bequeathed to us. 
Lebrun was much indebted, in the early part of his life, to the 
friendship of Mr. Louis Racine, son of the immortal bard of that 
name, and a poet himself. It was he who guided his unpractised 
steps in the arduous career he had entered, who encouraged him 
with praise, and communicated, no doubt, those valuable and 
curious traditions, of which he alone was the depositary. This 
Louis Racine had a son, who was the intimate friend of Lebrun; 
three beautifal odes, which rank the author very high among ly- 
ric poets, are the fruit which the world has derived from this con- 
nexion. These, however, were only the dictates of friendship; 
but love, all-powerful love, soon inspired the youthful poet's bo- 
som with sentiments of a warmer and more vehement com- 
plexion. Fanny, the heroine of his soft tale, soon became his 
wife, and three swift years scarce witnessed a diminution of his 
bliss. What, in fact, was wanting to his good fortune? The estate 
he possessed was comfortable, and though moderate, amply sufficed 
for the gratification of every wish; for at this period, let it be ob- 
served, a man of letters did not congider it impossible to exist sa- 
tisfactorily without a rent-roll of twenty thousand livres fer an- 
sum. To these materials of happiness was added a wife, young and 
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pretty, fond of her husband, and capable tooof appreciating his me- 
rit, since, according to the editor, she composed equally well in 
prose and verse.” But this honeymoon was soon clouded; in 
1774, the adorable angel, whose countenance waa the breath on 
which he existed, to whom he had so often whispered, 


Mets ton cœur sur mon cœur, ta bouche sur ma bouche: 


the tender, amiable Fanny abandoned him, applied for a divorce, 
and succeeded. We may conceive that the poet’s tone was now 

changed. In his rage he compares his wife to the vile daugh- 

ters of Danaus, who bathed their. murderous hands in their hua- 

bands’ gore. The petty accidents and. misfortunes, however, 

‘which rouse and depress the passions of that little animal, man, 

when viewed in another, serve only, like those of the buskined 
hero, to vary the amusement of the spectator; tothe marriage of 
Lebrun we are indebted for passionate eulogiums; his rage sup- 
plies us with frenzied imprecations. It was about the same pe- 
riod also that the prince of Conti, to whom he was secretary, died: 
his hopes, from this quarter, were extinguished by a paltry pen- 
sion of a thousand francs, very ill paid. And to cap the climax 
of his misfortune, the prince of Guémenée, in whose schemes he 
had invested the whole of his capital, became bankrupt. But the 
spirit of Lebran was not be depressed by such accidents as these, 
and his vengance was only that of a poet. He didnot forget to 
sting the princely banker with such epigrams as 


Quand le beau prince, escroc sérénissime, etc. 
And again: 

D'un petit gentillatre ou d'un banquier trés-mince 

La faillite serait d’un million ou deux; 


Mais de trente-six! aucun d’eux 
Ne Poserait: c'est faillite de prince. 


The satisfaction of snarling a few sarcastic epigrams, was the 
enly equivalent that Lebrun received for twenty thousand francs. 
It is observed by the editor, M. Guingené, that at this epoch 

the poet composed his finest odes—is misfortune then the spur 
af genius? Certain it is, that opulence too often benumbs it. 
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How many ardent, aspiring souls, whose youth afforded the most 
flattering promise, have sunk into oblivion and a fortune, or re- 
signed Parnassus før. a counting house! Poets should always be 
hungry and necessitous—Enriched they become lazy and indo- 
lent, or else present the world with the verses of a fine gentle- 
man, or a wealthy don, from both of which, God in his mercy 
preserve us. It was when treading the regions of misery and 
misfortune, that Lebrun addressed his two odes to Buffon; one 
on occasion of the dangerous illness from which that illustrious 
philosopher had just emerged; the other on hie calumniators: 
They were both severely handled in the Mercury, by La Harpe, 
as the ode of Voltaire had been, in the Année Literaire, by Fre- 
ron. To this piece of criticism, we are indebted for some hun- 
dred epigrams and a few epistles, to which the author has mo- 
destly declined giving the title of satires. If the bickerings of 
men of letters, always produced results such as these, we would 
willingly consent to banish every lover of peace and concord. 
from the poetical fraternity. 

But the prospects of Lebrun soon began to ‘brighten, and 
misfortune, weary of persecution, left him, at length, to the guide 
ance of his better genius. He became an object of favour at 
court, and, by the solicitation of M. Calonne, obtained a pension 
of two thousand francs. It was then that our poet, in a very 
beautiful discourse, composed on occasion of the assembly of 
notables, sang the praises of Louis XVI and his minister. 

The storm of the revolution was at this moment gathering, 
and soon burst forth. Lebrun became a zcalous republican. 
Who does not remember those famous lines: 


e usurpateur, etc. 


The editor informs us, that for upwards of thirty years Le- 
brun professed those principles which the revolution consecra- 
ted. God forbid that we should play the part of accusers, but 
it would, in our opinion, have been more manly, if the poet had 
either refused the favours of this insecte usurpfaseur, or if he did 
receive them, to have restrained such indecent exulation at his 
benefactor’s fall. It is a very fine thing, no doubt, to be a great ö 


poet; but gratitude is ee no derogation from his merit. 
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Be this as it may, democracy provided its eulogist with a very 
comfortable residence at the Louvre, and though, as Mr. Guin- 
rent observes, fhe apariment was decorated with ornaments which 
could not be removed, Lebrun contrived to accommodate himself; 
and a pension from the government of six thousand TES 
shielded his old age from every want. 
- Lebrun, undoubtedly did not enjoy, in his lifetime, that de- 
gree of celebrity to which his merit was entitled. By many he 
was regarded as the mere author of Republican Odes, trifles of 
the day. The present collection of his works will, however, we 
have no doubt, dispel such injurious ideas; indeed when we re- 
reflect a moment, the cause of his neglect is of no very difficult 
éxplanation. Prior to the revolution, the republic of letters was 
divided into two distinct parties, styled fiAilosofihers and anti- 
fhilosophers. Did you desire to have eulogists, to be lauded in 
the public journals, and extolled in the various circles of taste 
and fashion? You must immediately and warmly attach yourself 
to one of the conflicting parties. Lebrun, proud and indepen- 
dent, ridiculed both. On the one hand, Diderot, Marmontel, La 
Harpe, Rulbiére, xc. are the subjects of innumerable biting sar- 
casms. On the other side, he attacked Freron with equal violence. 
Dealing out thus, indiscriminately, his deadly blows, Lebrun 
raised up a host of enemies, without engaging a solitary de- 
fender. While Dorat was applauded in the various journals, 
and cried up as the only competitor of Voltaire in the lighter 
species of poetry, the name of Lebrun was seldom heard, un- 
accompamied with the most contemptuous epithets. Nor was 
it until after the revolution that he could obtain a seat in the 
academy. Numerous enemies, and few friends, will, we believe, 
be found the clue to those unfavourable sentiments which his co- 
temporaries professed for the genius and writings of Lebrun. 
It will, no doubt, be asked, however, did Lebrun deserve to have 
many friends? We dare not answer in the affirmative. Mr. 
Guingené, who so justly holds up to admiration the genius and. 
imagination of his author, says not a word, .we observe, about 
the goodness of his heart. This. silence, on a point which bio- 
graphers usually seize with avidity, appears, to us, rather suspi- 
cious. Opening, casually, the second volume, we find, in the 
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invocation to Nemesis, abounding in frightful beauties, these four 
verses which Lebrun indited—aguinst his own mother and sẹ- 
ter: 

O Méléagre! ainsi ton effroyable mère 

Te dévouait aux feux qu’alluma sa colère; 
Ainsi horrible sœur d’ Absyrthe massacré, 
Dispersait en lambeaux son frére déchire! 


Poetry, we acknowledge, has its privileges; but this is strain- 
ing the license beyond all bounds. Admitting that Lebrun had 
cause of complaint against them, is that a reason for thus hołd- 
ing up to public execration his own mother and sister? 

Our poet has somewhere said, 

Jamais, jamais, je n’ai d’une épigramme „ 

Lancé le dard, sans être provoqué 

Heaven preserve us from such lambs as these; wol ves could 

not be more ferocious! To be sure, when this mighty lion was 
chaſed, in advanced life, by juvenile pretenders to rhyme, who, 
disregarding his prowess and expertence, had the temerity to 
goad him, he had a right to display the fierceness of his nature, 
and chastise such insolence: but very difficult, indeed, would be 
the task of justifying those numerous angry thrusts which were 
armed at an illustrious poct, who never provoked a human crea- 
ture, and never replied to the most virulent calumniator. 

Mais il (Fréron) prénal’ingénieux Delille, | 

Qui, sous le fard, se donnant pour Virgile, 


Si bien lima son vers mince et poli, 
Que le grand homme est devenu joli. 


Sur deux frottes qui nous manguaient à l Institut. 


Deux poë tes chez nous ne font point résidence: 

Sar Delille et Leblanc notre choix se méprit; 

Delille à l’Institut manque par son absence; 
Leblanc, par absence d’esprit. 


Lou may call this a mere fit of spleen, if you choose; but Le- 
brun had such fits every morning—they were, we may say, his 
breakfast, and the translator of the Georgics appears to have af- 
forded him the heartiest meal. 
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The secret ofthis dislike seems to have been, that Lebrun 
Vas himself a translator of the Georgics, and had been in the 
habit of reading to a select circle, certain portions of his work, 
Jong before De Lisle's translation appeared. Conscious of 
his superiority, Lebrun could ill brook the general enthu- 
siasm which was excited by his rival’s production, and the 
oblivion into which his own immediately sunk—ZJnde ire. The 
translation of the episode of Aristeus, by our author, has 
very considerable merit. It is observable too, that the editor, 
who, in his wisdom has conceived it a duty to suppress the 
sarcasms against authors now living, makes an exception in 
favour of Mr. Delisle. He thought, no doubt, that however ma- 
lignant, they possessed no power to injure a character so amiable 
and so e ted; and we are very much of the same sentiment. 

Another example will serve to display still further che simpli- 
city and ingenuousness of this amô. That celebrated “ Thomas, 
before whose name the gall was dissipated from Lebrun’s pen, in 
what did his exalted merit consist? He had admired, forsooth, the 
talents of our author, had vaunted with enthusiasm, (vol. 4, page 
241.) the Aarmony of his verses, and the majestic flow of his odes. 
Turn over the volume of epigrams, and you will find in what 
coin the poet has repaid his panegyrist. Happily these epigrams 
are not dangerous; they may be read with pleasure, as possess- 
ing, for the most part, a very agreeable and amusing turn; still, 
however, we will not the less admire those writers whom Le- 
brun has selected as his victims. á 

It is not our intention, in this place, to delineate the nature 
of the ode, nor to discuss at large, that beautiful irregularity, 
and disorder, which is in reality the effect of art.— The delightful 
sensation it excites, ig to be felt, not analysed; the poet, who 
never seizes the pencil, but when guided by heavenly inspiration, 
and when he can exclaim 


Est deus in nobis, agitante calescimus ipso, 


may unshackle himself from the fetters of ignoble rules; his ge- ` 
nius, his enthusiasm will supply their place—while the reader 
would turn with weariness and disgust from the plodder, who, 
though he may surpass the Stagyrite himself in a knowledge of 
the laws of verse, inhaled not from Heaven the mene divinior of 
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a poet. No writer, perhaps, was ever more deeply versed in 
these pretended rules than Lamothe, and yet we all know of how 
much service they were to him Nothing certainly can be more 
learned, more frigid, or less lyrical than the odes of this gentle- 
man; nevertheless, in spite of common sense, they were re- 
peatedly crowned by the academy, while the Ode to Fortune, pre- 
sented as a candidate for the prize of the Floral Gamee, was ad- 
judged to be wholly unworthy of notice—a decision which shows 
‘how far we are to appreciate those rewards, which are com- 
monly styled academic crowns. 

It will not be denied, that he who succeeds in a task so ar- 
duous, as this species of composition, is, indeed, a poet; this ho- 
nourable title, therefore, will surely be granted to Lebrun, who 
has presented the world with a volume of odes, some of which 

would not shrink from a comparison with the most beautiful of 
Rousseau’s. According to the editor, indeed, we might go still 
further Hitherto,” says Mr. Guingené, the odes of Rous- 
ssu appear to have been the best that our language could 
boast, next to the admirable chants of Esther.” From this word 
ditherto, we may augur that Mr. Guingené would intimate a pre- 
ference of his own author over Rousseau. But however excusable 
such an excess of partiality may be, in a gentleman standing as he 
does, the god-father, as it were, of these volumes, we could plead 
nosuch apology, and therefore still think that Rousseau’s odes to 
the count de Luc, to prince Eugene, the duke of Vendome, and 
Matherbes, are the most genuine specimens of lyric poetry; yet 
proud may Lebrun be, to occupy a place even next below the 
mimitable Jean Jacques. Like Horace, who seems to have been 
his model, our poet adopted each style in turn, so that no want of 
variety, at least, can be complained of. His finest production 
perhaps, is the ode addressed to Buffon on Ais calumniators; we 
would wish to transcribe the whole of it for our readers, but our 
limits must confine us to the three concluding strophes: 
Quoi! tour à tour, dieux et victimes, 
Le sort fait marcher les talens 
Entre Olympe et les abimes, 
Entre la satire et l'encens! 
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l Malheur au mortel qu'on renomme! 

Vivant, nous blessons le grand homme; 

Mort, nous tombons a ses genoux: 

On n’aime que la gloire absente; 

La mémoire est reconnaissante, 

Les yeux sont ingrats et jaloux. 


Buffon, dés que rompant ses voiles, 

Et fugitive du cercueil, 

De ces palais remplis d’étoils 

Ton âme aura franchi le seuit, 

Du sein brillant de l’empyrée $ 
Tu verrás la France éplorée 

T’offrir des honneurs immortels, 

Et le temps, vengeur légitime, 

De l’envie expier le crime, 

Et l'enchaîner à tes autels. 


Moi, sur cette rive déserte 

Et de talens et de vertus, 

Je dirai, soupirant ma perte: 
Ilustre ami, tu ne vis plus! 

La nature est veuve et muette; 
Elle te pleure, et son poëte 
N’a plus d’elle que des regrets. 
Ombre divine et tutélaire; 

Cette lyre qui t’a su plaire, 

Je la suspends a tes cyprés. 


There is something in these verses superior to mere harmo- 
ny; they abound in elevation, and with fine thoughts, brilliantly 
expressed. The ode was set to music by Miss Beaumenil, and 
itis not surprising that Buffon shed tears of tenderness, when 

Madame Genlis sang to this great philosopher the last two 
` strophes; such, however, is the charm of fine poetry, that it re- 
quires no additional aid from music. God will bless you, said. 
the old marquis de la Fare to Rousseau, because you compose ex- 
cellent verses. At a later period, he would have paid the same com- 
pliment to Lebrun. Unhappily, however, it is not always on 
good poets that Heaven bestows its benedictions, and seldom, 
indeed, does it permit the Muses to meddle with the purse-- 
strings, er to interfere in adjusting the balance of good and evil. 
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J. Rousseau, persecuted for a long time, died at length in a foreigg 
land, an exile from · that country which now vaunts of its having 
given him birth. It is true, Lebrun did not experience this mis- 
fortune; but we know that.his first wife, the object of his adora- 
tion, abandoned him, and that an escroc sérénissime, pillaged . 
the shattered remnants of his fortune. The gods, we firmly be- 
lieve, select the most miserable grinders of rhyme, for the ob- 
jects of their favour—at least most of our acquaintance in that 
branch of literature, are in very flourishing circumstances. 

If the author whom we are here considering, was once little 
known, it would be necessary to multiply quotations, and advan- 
cmg no remark without proof, ta carry conviction to the most 
weredulous mind; but the well established reputation of Lebrun, 
tender such exertion unnecessary. We need, therefore, only 

tay, that having attempted, in succession, every species of ode, 

be succeeded in all. Mr. Guingené does not hesitate to affirm, 

that his muse is infinitely more various than that of Jean Rous- 

sexu; nor will this assertion appear so extravagant, when we ad- 

vert to the nature of the latter’s odes; they are generally grave, 
austere, and sublime; yet it would be an act of injustice not to 
remark, that when his subject permits, he is full of pleasantry, | 
grace and ease—witness the ode 20 a widow, addressed to M. 
fUssé, &c. But to view this subject in its proper light, we 
caght to consider Rousseau as the author of “ fisaima” and 
“ cantates.” Thence we may collect a just idea of the variety 
of his talent. Lebrun himself has said, of those who accuse this 
Wustrious poet of monotony, They see in his works nothing 
but the truly sublime, which is little susceptible of a playful 
style. The masculine strength which he then exerts, prevents 
their discerning the various touching, tender beauties, that are. 
scattered through more than one of his volumes. Do they not 


remember that exquisitely pathetic piece, of which our tears so ` 


often spoke the eulogium?” 


Jai vu mes tristes journées 
Décliner vers leur penchanf; 
Au midi de mes années 

Je touchais A mon couchant. 
La wort, deploy ant ses ailes; 
‘Couvrait d’ombres éternelles 
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85 La clarté dont je jouis, 
Et dans cette nuit funeste ` 
Je cherchais en vain le reste 
De mes jours ri aa 


A chef Peters of French poetari for its sublimity, 
its noble; barmonious style, is equal to any ode in our recollec - 
tion, not excepting even the celebrated cantate of Circe, “where,” 
says La Harpe, (the transport of the poet recalls to our mind 
that which animated the fiery steeds of Neptune, who, in three 
strides, accomplished a tour from one extremity of the globe te 
another.” It is more especially in the cantates, that Rousseau, 
diversifying his subject with great art, displays the flexibility of 
his genius. To make use again of Lebrun’s testimony, “ the 
mild breath of zephyrs is not more soothing, nor the heavenly 
ambrosia more delicious—a river of milk and honey, could not 
Row with more sweetness and serenity, than the verses of Dia- 
na, of Adonis, and of Amimone.” Such is the poet to whom Le- 
brun is placed second, in lyric and epigrammatic praise. Let 
him be satisfied. | | 

The second volume of this collection, comprises Lebrun’s 8 
Epistles, lea veillées du Parnasse left unfinished, and all the frag- 
ments which the edifor could collect of the poem de la Nature. 
This last effusion of the Muse, had originally a more simple 
title, Les vantages de la Campagne. The author's design 
‘was to prove that “a country life tends to the increase of our 
wisdom, makes liberty more determined, genius more sublime, 
and love more tender.” This subject was one that would have 
called forth the full exertion of his talents; and it is to be regret- 
ted, that a work he valued so much, and on which he founded 
the most sanguine anticipations of future. glory, should never 

have been finished; the fragments which remain, serve very 
much to augment our regret. Amongst the Epistles, every 
person of taste, will recognise with pleasure that addressed 10 a 
friend, “on false and genuine ae in which the writer 
adds example to precept. 
This is the style of good old times. Many a post of the pre- 
sent day, has arrived at the pinnacle of distinction, all of 
- ` whose quartos united, would nöt weigh with this single epistle— 
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forming, as it does, so inconsiderable a portion of the treasure 
to be found in Lebrun’s volumes. 

We have now reached that division of our poet’s works, which 
the editor considers most amusing and agreeable—we mean the 
epigrams. In a momentary ebullition of spleen or good hu- 
mour, there are few men who cannot indite an epigram; but to 
compose, leisurely, a whole volume of them, requires not only 
considerable talent, but a species of talent rare and peculiar. 
Mr. Guingené has not given to the world all those found among 
the papers of Lebrun, but has confined himself to a judicious 
selection of six hundred and thirty-six. The reader will, it is 
hoped, feel no disposition to carp at this abridgmerft. Every 
thing has been omitted, aimed at persons now living, every thing 
tlicited by political controversy during the revolution, and, in 


dort, whatever seemed unworthy the company of its fellows.” — 


With such judicious principles of exclusion, we can hardly com- 
pain; and must therefore make the most of the stinted portion 
meted out to us— 


Ce ne sont que les bonnes gens 
Qui font les bonnes épigrammes, _ 


sys Lebrun. According to this mode of estimating worth, our 
author should be a paragon of perfection, since his epigrams are 
not less numerous than excellent. In that concise and biting 
tournsre which delights us in the verses of Lebrun, he is inimi- 
table. Unlike the generality of writers, whose witty concep- 
tions often lose their effect, by being cramped into awkward 
rhymes, his phraseology generally adds very much to the 
thought. Epigrams against the academy and academicians, 
against fools and philosophers, women, and in short, the whole 


world, were the inexhaustible topics with which he charmed 
the lovers of wit and malignity. They are all so good, that we 


would willingly extract the whole of them; but this being im- 
possible, we must confine ourselves to the selection of a few— 
giving the post of honour to the academy. 
This curious body, has long been regarded as a subject quite 
stale and hackneyed, till the ingenuity of Ecbrun contrived to 
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i strike out new points of ridicule. Innumerable are the epi- 
grams it has furnished him.— , 


Jadis le Pinde grec comptait dans son empire 
Un Apollon, et neuf doctes beautés, 
Qui, sous le nom de Muse, inspirè rent sa lyre; 
Mais dans l’Académie, où le bon goût expire, 
D’Apollons soi-disant trente au moins sont comptés, 
Sans qu'une Muse les inspire. 


On the creation of the Institute, Lebrun was nominated a 
member, but it is a piece oſ justice to say chat he did not re- 
nounce his privilege of ridiculing it.— ö 


Tous ces beaux esprits qu'on assemble 
ont trop peu d’esprit, ce me semble. 
Momus, qui jamais ne se tut, 
Dit, avec franche bonhomie: 
On biillait à P Académie, 

A Et Pon rebaille à l'Institut. 


We know that he did not yawn less, at the meetings of the 

society, and that he took very little interest in its proceedings. 

In the year 11, the whole institution underwent a new organiza- 

tion, and Lebrun being now, ia turn, one of the. forty whom he 

had so much hissed before, yawned still more than ever. Our 

readers, will call to mind, perhaps, the sneering distich which 

8 he uttered on the adjournment of a sitting dedicated to the fa- 
mous Dictionary. 


On fait, défait, refait ce beau dictionnaire, | 
Qui; toujours fort bien fait, reste toujours à faire. 


And on another occasion he gave the following epigram: 


Aux quarante. 
Dans vos fauteuils honorifiques - 
Dormez aussi, beaux endormeurs. 
Sars de vos dons soporifiques, 
Bravez les malignes clamcure. 
Qu’importent que des.Frérons braillent, 
Et vous montrent toujours les dents; 
Les cerbéres les plus mordans 
Peuvent-ils mordre quand ils bàillent: 
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After mentioning the epigrams against this learned body, we 
may say a word of those aimed at some of its individual mem- 


bers. Thirty we have counted up against La Harpe, and Mar- 

montel is lashed in nearly an equal number. La Harpe had treated 

our poet roughly in the Mercure, and it was not his disposition 
to remain passive undey injuries. Some one had compared 
his, opponent to a serpent. No,“ says Lebrun, 


Non, La Harpe au serpent n’a jamais resembi¢! 
Le serpent siffle, et La Harpe est sifflé. 
And again, 
Recette hour le manque de glace en 1791. 
Point de glace au Caveau!—Vous voila bien en peine, 
L’imprimeur de La Harpe a sa glacière pleine, 


It seems that his resentment was not transient, since La 
Harpe having written, during the revolution, an eulogium on 
the liberty of the press, our epigrammatist suggested, in 


in ane 
swer, this curious mode of repressing it. 


Ce petit rimeur qui sans cease 
Imprime maint ouvrage en courant fagoté; 
La Harpe veut que de la presse 
L'abus même soit respecté. 
Soit; mais jusqu’à Pexcès s'il porte son délire, 
Opposons, pour le réprimer, 
A sa liberté d' imprimer 
I liberté de ne point lire. 
He is not less sparing of La Lande: 


Sur Lalande, 
Lui! courtiser Pallas! A quoi veut-on que serve 
Ali sage déesse un aussi triste fou! 
A moins qu’elle ne lui réserve 
La survivance du hiboy. 


9 


But the best of his epigrams, seems to be that on the damning 
of Cleofiairo, a tragedy by Marmontel: 


Au beau drame de CléopAtre 
Où fut Faspic de Vaucanson, 
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Tant fut sifflé, qu’à l'unisson 
Sifflaient et parterre et théatre; 
Et le soufficur oyant cela, 
Croyant encor poaten, siffla. 


Ali this is excellent. Academies and academicians, damnings, 
and dull works, are the fair game of satire. But may not Le- 
brun be accused of insulting the misery of poor d’Arnaud, with- 
out provocation? Are natural deformities the legitimate objects 
of ridicule? A hunch, for instance, however oddly shaped, is, in 
our opinion, no laughing object; and even that of Theodore De- 
- gorgues, which formed his only prominent characteristic, which, . 
by the bye, was not very large, should have been shielded from 
the sneer of an epigram. But since this subject, bad as it is, 
has so happily inspired our author, we see no reason for our be- 
ing more een? than his editor. a 4 5 


La bosse de Désorgues. 
Quand polichinelle Désorgues, id 
Ce petit bossu rodomont, 
Sur la montagne au double front 
A voulu grimper avec morgue; 
On croirait que le double mont, 
Pour ce venger de cet affront, 
Lui-méme a grimpé sur Désorgues. 


t 


The subjects of the following are much fairer game. 


A... qui exaltait mes éhigrammes four déhrécier mes odes. 
Dans l'épigramme au moins j'ai su te plaire; l 
. Là je suis bon; tu le dis, je le croi; 
Je n’ai pourtant jamais parlé de toi: 
O mon ami! la meilleure est à faire! 


En prose, en vers, Lubin compose, 
Et je ne sais par quel travers 
: I met trop de vers dans sa prose, 
| Et trop de prose dans sez vers. 


Sur un rimeur fprokxe. 
Ce rimeur a du bavardage: 
Un tel usage. 
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Que meme en un distique ila su trouver l’art 
D'être bavard. 


i Sur Fline. 
Des léthargiques rimeurs 
Flins est bien le coryphée; 
Lui seul vaut mille endormeurs; 
C’est le vrai fils de Morphée; 
Ce dieu coule dans ses sens. 
Sa lourde Muse est coiffée 
De pavots assoupissans. 
Qui pourrait troubler sa vie? 
Nl n'est pas jusqu’à l'envie 
Qui ne dorme à ses accents. 


A un nouvel académicien. 
Ta Muse enfin s’est donc glissée 
Dans l’académique dortoir! 
Tu vas dormir comme au Lycée: 
Mais déjà tu ronfles: Bonsoir. 


Contre un fåcheux. 
O la maodite compagnie 
Que celle de certain fåcheux 
Dont la nullite vous ennuie!! 
On n’est pas seul, on n'est pas deux. 


Lebrun, who appears to have sought for enemies, has unfore 
tunately rendered himself obnoxious to a very numerous and 
` respectable portion of society, who are easily provoked, and who 
seldom, if ever, forgive—we mean the ladies. Not content with 
laughing at their foibles, he had the hardihood to question the 
morals of our fair countrywomen, and to stigmatize their infide- | 
lity. This perhaps might have been borne, as the sex is gene- 
tally indulgent to calumniators on that head; but he even went 
further, and absolutely debarred them the privilege of writing 
booke! He thought that a woman might be far more usefully | 
employed in superintending her household and her family. But to 
this we may reply in the words of Madame Genlis, that if a wo- 
man devotes one hour, daily, to the regulation of her house, and 
giving orders to her servants (when che has any) there is no 
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reason why the remainder of her ame; T not be employed in. 
enlightening the world. 

In giving publicity to the epigrams against certain ladies, 
Mr. Guingené has cautiously abstained from throwing out any 
clue to theirnames. In general, the initials only, are given, or 
else the fictitious appellations of Chloe, Lise, &c. We know 
not, therefore, who was the object of the sallow ing: 


Chloé, belle et pöete, a deux petits travers; 
Elle fait son visage, et ne fait pas ses vers. 


Grand embarras. 
Dans Part de plaire, ou le talent d’écrire, 
Juger Delphis n’est pas en mon pouvoir. 
Talent, beauté, lequel des deux élire? 
Qui voit Delphis aimerait mieux la lire; 
Qui lit Delphis aimerait mieux la voir. 


Ce gui donne d la femme une idée de Dieu et du diable, 
Sans recherche, sans document, 
Sans lire bible nj fable, 
Instruite par le sentiment, 
La femme tròs- nal vement 
Se fait Dieu daprés son amant, 
Et d’aprés son mari, le diable, 


Portrait de Madame de. 
Chloé, pourquoi tant de vacarmes). 


Ecoute deux mots pour ton bien: 
Tu dis qu’on te dispute et tes vers et tes charmes; 


Apprends que tous Ics jours on dispute sur rein. 


This piece of discretion in the editor, is praiseworthy; as is also, 
his suppression of epigrams having reference to revolutionary 
acenes.. We are almost tempted to regret this pears when we 
read the following: 
Fraternité ou la mort. 
Bon dieu! l'aimable siècle où homme dit à der : 
Soyone frères, ou je t assomme! 


Tf our remarks had not already extendéd too far, we would 
say something of Lebrun’s correspondence, which occuptes neata 
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ly the whole of the fourth volume. The editor has been very mo- 

derate, as to the number of his notes, and we think he has acted 
with judgment. In less discreet hands, the works of Lebrun © 
would have swelled probably to seven or eight volumes, instead: 
of the four, in which they are now comprised; for we have not 
forgotten an unlucky “Ode,” printed in 1806, which having 
fallen in the way of an unmerciful scribbler, was made the pitia- 
ble vehicle of a freface and body of notes, occupying not less’ 
than seventy-eight pages. 


ee 
CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONRSTI.— Hor. 


Tur works of Mark Akenside, M. D. in prose and verse, with his life, 
a fe-simile of his hand writing, and an essay on the first poem by Mrs. 
Barbauld, 2 vols. 12 mo.— T. & J. Swords, Newyork; Bradford & Inskeep, 
aad A. Finley, Philadelphia; Thomas and Andrews, Boston. Printed 
by William Elliott of New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tux name of Akenside is justly held dear by every English- 
man who sets any value upon the literary reputation of his 
country, for he contributed to raise it high in the estimation of 
the world, and his want of general patronage during life, excites 
the sympathy of every feeling person, to whom the fact is 
known. The poor rewards bestowed upon literary men in repub- 
lics, has long been deemed one of the objections to that form of 
government, by the friends of monarchy; but the reproach seems 
to be as unjust when applied to men of letters, as to the milita- 
ry or civil servants of the state. The literary biography of the 
European kingdoms, shows that poverty was the lot of most of 
them, and even in England, the boasted seat of Science and the 
Muses, it is sufficent to select from the long list of unfortunate 
authors, the names of Thomson the sweet poet of Nature, and Dr. 
Johnson, that Colossus in literature, both of whom long struggled 
with poverty, and were never enabled by the patronage of the 
public, or of the government, to enjoy more than a scanty sub- 
sistence. The minutes of the “ literary fund” likewise show | 
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the number of learned men who were relieved by that truly 
humane society: and the political history of the country abounds 
with details of neglected merit, while pensions and offices were 
bestowed upon the worthless favourites of the court. 

| Akenside would probably have starved, notwithstanding his 
| great merit, had not a generous and disinterested patron been 
found in the honourable Mr. Dyson; who supported him while 
a candidate for business, and finally scttled on him a pension of 
of 300/. annually, and . thereby. enabled him to make a proper 
appearance in the world, and to enjoy that luxury so essential 
to the success of a London physician,—a carriage. 

For the present edition of the works of Akenside, the public 
is indebted to Mr. John Garnett, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and it is believed to be more complete than any extant. Thé 
Pleasures of the Imagination,” is given as originally published 
by the author in 1744, and as afterwards enlarged and altered 
in 1757: and the figures at the bottom of the page, in both - 
copies, refer to similar passages in each, for the convenience of 
those who may wish to compare them; an arrangement that will 
be found a source of amusement, if not interesting to many 
readers.—Mr. Garnett has also very properly inserted the 
advertisements to the edition of the works of Akenside, publish- 
ed in 1772, which appears to have been ushered into the world 
under the care of the author’s friend Mr. Dyson, and explains 
the reason for preserving both copies. The author, says he, 
intended to comprise the new work in four books, but as what 
he left prepared, takes in by much too small a part of the 
original poem, to supply its place, and to supercede the repub- ö 
lication of it, both poems are inserted in this collection.“ 

The Hymn to Science, vol. 1. p. 177, it is believed, is in no 
other edition of the poet’s works. The “ Virtuoso,” The Poet, 
“ Addressto Cordelia,” and the song beginning “ The shape 
alone Ict others prize,” are now it is believed, first published; 
and the prose essay On Correctness; “ The table of modern 
Fame; and © the Balance of Poets,” are inserted in no other edi- 
tion of his works: and although the pieces said to be now first 
added to this edition, are doubtless “ genuine,” since Mr. Gar- 
nett, assures us they are known to be so, yet it would have been 
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agreeable, to be made acquainted with the sources whence he 
obtained the valuable reiigue.— The fac-simile. of the poet’s 
writing, cannot fail of being acceptable to every reader: we un- 
derstand that the gentleman, to whom the letter from which it 
was taken, is addressed, was the father of Mr. Wilkes of 
Newyork, who communicated it to the editor, for the present 
edition. It would be well if ey ery medical man wrote so neat | 
and legible a hand. 
The life ef Akenside, to which so little jsd was done by | 
the envious Johnson, is from the pen of Mr. Garnett, and is, 
what it ought to be, neat and perspicuous, He has very pra- 
perly added the testimonies of Mr. Murphy, Dr. Darwin and 
Dr. Aikin (certainly good judges) in favour of the poetical 
merit of Dr. Akenside; and the essay by Mrs. Barbauld, will be 
found a very useful commentary on the principal poem. 

The typographical execution does credit to the printer, and 
the general neatness of the whole edition, gives it an additional 
recommendation to the notice of the public. We reflect indeed 
with equal pleasure and surprise, that the credit of publishing 
the most complete edition of a popular Engtish poet, should be 
reserved to the infant press of me United States. 


EE 


EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

As you bave announced a desire of procuring, at all times, 
information with regard to American things, and men, and man- 
ners, so as, in some measure, to nationalize The Port Folio, and 
render it the depository of whatever relates to our country, I 
send you extracts from a correspondence between a gentleman 
of consideration in Philadelphia and his friends in England, be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1763. The plan of your magazine 
excluding politics, all that occurs on this topic, in regard at least 
to party questions, which can be supposed to excite any sensa- 
tion at the present day, is omitted, though a few characteristic 
sketches of men and times are retained. 

Yours, kc. N. N. 
VOL. I. oF aa on 
l | 7 
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| l . Philadelphja, January 20, 1741—2. 
„Our winter has been uncommonly mild and open. No- 
thing can show the severity and changeableness of our climate 


more than our river being in one night entirely frozen up, and 


in two. aor after, not the least F of its having been 30.“ 


. | és Philadeiphia, November 20, 1742. 
“I should have observed to you, that an act for the choice 
of inspectors, expiring this year, the old custom was revived, 


which was, by the people passing ſrom one side of the street to 


the other, to show their approbation of the person nominated. 
In order to counterbalance the number of Germans, who had no 
vote, it was proposed to bring a number of sailors, who, in logic, 


might be said to have an equal right with those who had no 


right at all. These soon appeared on the ground; but as sai- 
lors will be sailors, instead of answering the end proposed, 


they get drunk, fall upon the people with clubs and stones, 
and, without distinction, knock down friend and foe. In short, 
in three minutes High-street was completely cleared, nothing 


left but the stalls in the markct, and many of them torn up with 
the hooks on them, as weapons against those who should oppose 
them. The scene, however, soon changes: for the sailors imagin- 
ing they had won the day, divide themselves. At this instant a 
number of Dutch, and even the Quakers themselves (for hey will 
fight) armed with whole trees, fall upon the seamen. It was a 
horrid engagement, not unlike thatof Don Quixote and the car- 
riers. You might have seen a poor fellow struggling with fire 
or six combatants, who were aiming blows at his head with poles 
they could scarcely rear, and at length bringing him to the 


| groundi in the most bloody manner. The remaining sailors soon’ 


give way, and fly to their ships, and even into the river itself, 
for refuge. The friends do not hesitate to say, that Mr. Allen 
and the rest of the gentlemen in town, nay even the governor 
himself, “ are at the bottom of it. 

„The assembly have since sat, and made a strict inquiry into 


this affair, but have gained very little satisfaction. ` They have 


summoned Mr. Allen, Mr. Clement Plumsted, and Mr. Turner, 
to appear at the next session.” t ö 


* This was governor George Thomas, 
+ An account of this affray is given by Mr. Proud in his History of Pennsytvauia, 
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“ Philadelphia, December 21, 1742. 

The privateers of thie place. have taken a very great prize, 

a Spanish register ship, and a settee of Barracoa, without the 

loss of one man. Several were killed on the side of the Spani- 

ards, particularly the captains, and a lieutenant-colonel belong- 

ing to the Havanna. The two sales are valued at 100,000/. ster- 
ting.” 


« Philadelphia, July 31, 1744. 

“Fhe privateer I mentioned in my last, that was to be lanch- 
ed the 24th May, called the Tartar, captain Mackey, sunk 
in going down the bay. Above eighty people were drowned, 
among whom were Mr. Legato of Newcastle, captain M‘Knight. 
ef this place, and captain Bodeman. She was a sharp built ves- 
æ\ nd out of all proportion, rigged and masted, and under bal- 
lasted. She overset in a moment, with but little wind, and went 
dewn instantly. Poor Ellison, a young fellow recommended by 
yeu to Mr. P., and by Mr. Samuel to ee went out a valun- 

teer in her and was lost. 


“ Philadelphia, February 27, 17448. 

I wish to God you were here to see the country, I hope your 
sons will live to see, and be one day masters of. Shall I tempt you 
with am account of some part of it, in the county of Bucks? 
Know then, that about fifty miles from town, lie the barrens of 
Macungie; from whence you have a prospect of twenty miles to- 
gether, bounded at last by a variety of hills called Lehigh. 
Through these barrens falls ane of the mostheautiful trout streams 


in the province. The plains, which are equal to the heath of New-. 


market for hunting, afford a vast plenty and variety of game. 
Wolves, foxes, deer, rabbits, turkies, pheasants, partridges, and 
heath-hens. These last are somewhat larger than the English 
hen-pheasant, and much alike in feather. I am positive I have 
ssen 200 brace of them in a morning. I went up with a compa- 


nion in January, and spent but a day and a half, when they were 


mast ahy. We-had fine sport, killing 184 brace, which we 
brought to town with us, and which, with our own weight, I as- 
sure you, tired our horses completely. If I can spare time in 
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September next, I shall have the happiness to attend thither, the . 
wisest, worthiest, and best natured man and companion in the 
world, I mean the governor. 


‘6 Philadelphia, December 10, 1745. 
« Labour here is extravagant, consequently building and 
house rent at a high rate. No part of the continent has so plen- 
tiful a market. Fish and fowl of all kinds, from the partridgeand 
chicken to the turkey, both wild and tanie. Beef, pork, mutton, 
lamb, veal, as good asin England, from 3d. to 5d. per lb. A cou- 
ple of chickens eight pence—a turkey or goose two shillings 
currency. The climate is too much on the extreme both of heat 
and cold. In summer 1 have known instances of people dying 
with heat, and in most winters our river is frozen overin a night's 
time. ` 
« America is called the New World. Indeed, its climate 
seems scarcely to be put in order: for at Christmas, we have, 
sometimes, summer weather, and so on the contrary. It is now 
so warm as to set without a fire; the winds are hushed, the hca- 
vens serene, the sun in all his lustre.” 
| “ Philadethhia, February 3, 174. 
“Since my last I am become a soldier, and have been ho- 
noured with the commission of lieutenant, in one of the compa- 
nies of associates, a post in life I very little dreamed of, &c. Our 
device is a city walled round, with this motto: “The safety of 
the people is the supreme law.” I wish our assembly thought 
so; who continue still deaf to our petitions, and obstinate against 
defence.” | i 4 
“ Philadelphia, June 16, 1748. 
Our assembly have been called, but to no purpose, to- 
wards giving protection to either trade or province. People 
in general think very hardofit. The necessity the Otter sloop: 
has for men, obliged her officeré to a press, which last night oc- 
casioned a very great mob, armed with swords, &c. But the of- 


* Govergor Thomas. 


— 
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ficers escaped from the house wherein they were beset, and no 
mischief ensued.” 


“ Philadelphia, July 19, 1750. 
“ I formerly attempted, I think, madam, to give you some 
idea of this city. It is situate on a plain between the two 
large rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. The streets are straight 
and spacious, intersecting each other at right angles, and con- 
sist of about 2000 houses, and must contain, according to the 
usual computation of 8 persons to a house, 16000 inhabitants. 
This province contains people of all persuasions; liberty of 
conscience being allowed of from the first settlement. Toenu- 
merate the different sects is almost impossible. One is apt to 
think with Hudibras—That divinity had catch’d the itch, on 
purpose to be scratch’d. The quakers are not a fourth part of 
the inhabitants, and yet are the ruling number among us.—Our 
winters are very severe, and our summers extremely hot. The 
best thermometers have been this month at 97; a degree of 
heat seldom known on your side the water. The extremes of 
heat and cold in this climate are very great, and I might add, i it 
is unhealthy.” 


„ Philadelphia, July 25, 1750. 

„We have had, and it still continues, one of the driest sum- 

mers ever known. Our pastures have entirely lost their ver- 
dure, and are become as ä as the hay they afforded.” 


E Philadelphia, April 5th, 1752. 

“ To the followers of Whitfield, we owe that spacious build- 
ing, the seat of one of the best seminaries on the continent, 
where the sciences, the learned languages, and our own, are 
taught to a number of youths, little short of three hundred. Ano- 
ther instance of our calmness is seen in the united disposition 
to contribute to this, and many other undertakings carrying on 
among us—such asa steeple to our church, a presbyterian meet- 
ing house, a hospital, besides bridges, wharves,” &e. 


„ Philadelphta, March 2, 1756. 
“ The province for some time past has had almost 1200 men 
im pay, and several forts are erected in the counties of York, 
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Cumberland, Berks, and Northampton; yet, the Indians are daily 
making incursions, committing murders, &c. All business in 
the back counties is at an end, and every one refusing to pay 
debts, that lives fifty miles from the city. The city itself is full of 
idle reports, scandalous papers, murmurings, and beggars. In 
short, all is division, hatred, and anarchy.” ' 


“ Philadelhhia, Sefitember 22, 1756. 
4 Governor Denny arrived here the 20th August. He was 
met at Trenton, Bristol, and all along the road, by every foe to 
Mr. Morris. Never was gentleman so escorted! Assemblymen, 
sheriffs, militiamen, associates, tag rag and bob-tail, lined the way 
from the widow Amos’s® to the city. All more out of pique te 
our former,t than compliment to our present governor.” 


Same date. 

& Since my last to you, we have proved many anxious mo- 
ments: seen the defeat of general Braddock, and the remainder 
of his army, under colonel Dunbar, flying to the city. This, af- 
ter a month’s stay with us, was ordered to Albany. The Indians 
in our interest, deserting us and joining the French, and com- 
mitting the most horrid massacres and waste on our frontiers. 
At first, to encourage their mischiefs, the French had promised 
the Indians, for every English scalp, a reward of five pistoles. 
But so overstocked has been this inhuman market, that the price 
has since fallen to a shilling, even to a dram of brandy.” 


“ Philadelhhia, January 26, 1759. 
u The present governor (Denny) is the strangest composition 
of a gentleman I ever knew. Haughty without spirit, polite 
without manners, and learned without knowledge; With re- 
spect to business, always at home, yet never to be spoken with. 
In the morning for the proprietaries, at noon of no party, and at 
night, plump for the assembly. In short, my dear sir, all is go- 
ing wrong, and if long suffered, will be irretrievable. 
* The Red Lion inn, between 12 aud 13 miles from the city. 


Ý Governor Morris, spoken of in this eorrespondenee, as a gentleman conspi- 
cuous for his good sense and easy manners to all degrees of people. 
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“ At Lancaster one morning, he diverted a mixed company 
with a ludicrous picture of your family, an adept at this kind of 
painting. He represented a coach and six, in which sat your 
father asleep, and your uncle in full spirits: six attendant Qua» 


kers were behind, and Ferdinend Paris was seatéd on the box as | 


their coachman, driving like the devil.. On the way, a party of 
Indians spring from the covert and scalp two of the quakers, the 
others calmly saying, “ who would have thought it!” Your un- 
cle eatreats Ferdinand not to drive so fast, who replies, “ damn 


you but I will.” Your father, regardless of the driver, and ig- 


norant of the accident, with his moth open, continues his nap to 
the end of the journey... 


« Philadelphia, December 15, 1759. 

«I most heartily congratulate you on the arrival of gover- 

sot Hamilton. He came in nick of time to stop some, and pre- 

rest much intended mischief by the worthless governor Denny, 
who was on the eve of selling every office.” 


« Philadelphia, November | 6, 1763. 
«I now give myself the pleasure of acquainting you of the 
safe arrival of the Mr. Penns, on Sunday the 30th of October, a 
day rendered memorable as weli from their landing, as from a 
very smart shock of an earthquake at four in the afternoon. Mr. 
John Penn was on Monday proclaimed governor.” 


THE USEFUL ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

Tue following practical directions for clearing vinegar, 
which I have translated from the Annales de Chymie, vol. 79, p. 
71, for Jely, 1811, appear to me so likely to be useful, that I 
think you will be glad to insert them in The Port Folio. | 


On the Decoloration of Vinegar: with anew process for ta- 


king away che colour of that acid, and other vegetable liquids, 


ree It appears from the correspondence that governor Denny was recognised by l 


to be a very bad servant. He had been recommended to the 
mation by the duke of Cumberland, who ges him up, and concurs in the er 
ty of hie removal. 
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by means of animal charcoal. By M. Figuiers, 8 of che- 
mistry, at the school of pharmacy, at Montpelier. Read at the 
sitting of 27th December, 1810, of the Society of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres. 

Of all the vegetable acids, PE is doubtless the earliest 
known and the most useful. It is made cheaply, easily, in every: 
country, in large or in small quantities; hence its use has been 
greatly extended, in domestic economy and in the arts. It is 
a principal ingredient in several chemical and pharmaceutical 
preparations. The physician, the cook, the perfumer, the con- 
fectioner, alike use it. It forms one of the most considerable 
manufactures of France: hence the many attempts that have 
been made to bring to perfection the N of making it, of 
purifying it, and applying it to use. 

Being occupied in a course of experiments to destroy the 
colour of vegetable liquids by means of charcoal, I hit upon a 
method of clearing vinegar, which, if I mistake not, will increase 
its uses and its value. 

Vinegar of wine, is usually considered preferable to the 
other vinegars, and it is of this I now treat. It is either red or 
white, as it is made from red or white wine. The last is more 
prized, inasmuch as it contains less of the coloured extractive 
matter than red wine vinegar. . 

The common means employed to deprive it of colour, are 
the following: 

Ist. The whites of one or two eggs are beat up and mixed 
with a litre (61,028 cubic inches, or about a quart) of vinegar. 
The mixture is exposed to a boiling heat; the coagulated albu- 
men carries down part of the colouring matter; the liquor is pass- 
ed through filtering paper. 

Qdly. A large wine glass full of milk (un verre de lait) is 
poured into 5 or 6 quarts of hot vinegar, the mixture is stirred: 
the cheesy part of the milk precipitates much of the colouring 

matter the liquor is filtered. 

3dly. The refuse of white grapes, after all the juice is press- 
ed out, has also the property of clearing vinegar: it is used for 
this purpose, in a large way, at the manufacture of vinegar at 
Séte, from whence a great quantity of white or colourless vinc- 
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gar is sent on to the north. For this purpose the, marc or re- 
fuse of the wine press of white grapes is put into large wooden 
vessels, which are then filled up with vinegar. It is so left for E 
several days. The vinegar is drawn off bya plug at the bottom, 
into another vessel containing another quantity of the marc of 
grapes; and this process is repeated till the vinegar comes away 
colourless. . 

By my process, which can be used either in the large or the 
small way, the vinegar is obtained still more free from colour, 
indeed as colourless as water. 

I have found that animal charcoal is better for this purpose 
than the charcoal of vegetable substances. {shall not detail the 
many experiments that this research has costeme. 

Take a quart (litre) of red wine vinegar, add to it, cold, 
695 grains, troy (45 grammes) of the charcoal of bones, obtain- 
ed as bereafter described. Stir it frequently. In twenty - four 
hours the vinegar will be seen in a state of commencing dis- 
coloration. In two or three days the process is finished. Fil- 
ter it through paper, and it will be found to have lost neither its 

favour, its odour, nor its acidity. In a large way, the animal 

charcoal may be thrown into the cask of vinegar, and stirred 

about frequently. Nor need the quantity be in so large a pro- 

portion as above mentioned; one half the quantity will suffice, 

but it will require a longer time. No flavour is lost, nor is 

any superadded. I have kept this kind of mixture for months, 

without any diminution of acidity. By diminishing the propor- 
tion of charcoal, a light straw colour will still remain, la 

to some, is desirable. 

Vinegar thus discoloured, may be impregnated with any al- 

' eoholic solution of aroma, for the table or the toilet; and used a 
for any purpose of pickling or preserving. 

Wine may also be deprived of colour in the same way, and 
when so treated, its specific gravity is somewhat less. Still, on 
evaporation, it leaves a mucous residuum, which shows, that 
the animal charcoal acts principally on the colouring matter. 
This process may be used for brandy. ©‘ 

After the distillation of sulphuric æther, the acid employed 


remains in the retort; many mene have been made to recover 
VOL. I I. i 
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it, for future processes. No experiment of mine bas answered 
this purpose but that in which I employed animal charcoal. In 
the residuum of the distillation of æther, I added a quantity of 
water, equal in weight. I filtered it though paper, and then 
added to a quart of the filtered liquor, 50 grammes, or 772 troy 
grains of the charcoal of bones. After three days it was filtered, 
and it passed colourless. It was then concentrated by evaporation, 
and nearly the whole of the acid, originally employed, was reco- 
vered. 

Tincture of turnsole, mixed with a few grammes of charred 
bones, is quickly deprived of its colour. 

I prepare my hones thus: I take the most compact part of 
beef bone, or mutton bone; I break them, and fill a crucible, 
which I cover and lute carefully, except a small hole.at the top. 
Thus prepared, I put it in a blacksmith’s fire and heat it gradu- 
ally to redness. When the flame produced by the combustion 
of the greasy matter of the bones is over, I partly stop the hole, 
and increase the fire; much carburetted and oxicarburetted gas 
escapes. I then stop the hole, and let the vessel cool. The 
charcoal is reduced to powder by trituration. The discolouring 
property of this charcoal depends much on the care taken in 
preparing it. 

Ivory black, as well as bone black, also answers the purpose. 
By use they lose this property, which they regain on being 
strongly heated in a close vessel, but a little longer time is re- 
quired to produce the effect. 

All the experiments alluded to in this memoir, were repeat - 
ed with the charcoal of wood, which produced but a slight ef- 
fect. Hence, I conclude, that animal charcoal may, hereafter, 
be applied to many useful purposes in chemistry and the arts, 
to which vegetable charcoal is inedequate. 

Vinegar, thus deprived of colour, contains a small quantity 
of acetite and phosphat of lime. These earthy salts produce 
no ill effect whatever on the animal economy, for we take them 
daily in much larger proportion, with our common food: but they 
may be previously separated, thas: 

Pour on ivory or bone black, dilute muriatic acid; after 
twelve hours, add to it a quantity of. water, filter and dry it. This 
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separates the calcareous salts, without depriving the vinegar of 
its property of taking away colour. Charcoal of glue produces 
the same effect. 

To the above paper, it will be worth while to add the fol- 
lowing process used for making vinegar in the large manufac- 
tories of England, which I describe from my own observation, 
and believe it is no where else detailed. 

In an oblong room, heated by stoves to the degree of 75 of 

Fahrenheit, place upon tressels, a series of quarter casks, high 
enough from the floor, for a pail or tub to stand conveniently un- 
der the cocks, from which the liquor is drawn. The top of the 
quarter-casks is pierced full of augur holes. The casks are 
filled with cider. On the top of the casks is placed a tub filled 
wih Malaga raisins, the bottom of the tub being likewise pierced 
vi zugur holes. A man is employed from morning till night, in 
going round this series of quarter casks, and drawing from the bof- 
tm of each, a pail or bucket’ full of cider, which he pours on 
top of the Malaga raisins. The cider percolating through the 
body of Malaga raisins, acquires some saccharine mucilage, and 
avinous flavour, and by degrees is converted into vinegar. The 
raisins will generally answer to give flavour to two casks full of 
rmepar. When the cider is thus converted into vinegar, it is 
drawn off, and the casks are replenished with cider, to undergo 
a similè process. The vinegar drawn off is fined with white of 
egg, and then racked off for sale. ö 

I take this opportunity of mentioning, that I am preparing 
a volume of manufacturing processes, depending upon che- 
mistry. i 

Carlisle. 5 F. C. 
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Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Fpontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But arts, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand: 

A TasTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


LIFE OF POUSSIN. 


We now pass to the consideration of the French school of 
painters: and itis here proper to remark, that it remains a doubt 
to the present day whether Nicholas Poussin, who stands in the 
front of this class, is a disciple of this or of the Italian sect. This 
controversy, like most other questions of this nature, where the ` 
terms are not specifically stated and defined, will be found on 
examination to be a dispute about words only. Ifthe accidental 
circumstance of birth entitles a country to this honor, France 
has indisputably the advantage; on the other hand, if the country 
to which this artist was indebted for all his celebrity, where he 
lived, and where he acquired his knowledge of the art, and which 
still retains his ashes: if these circumstances united, entitle Italy 
to the honour of enrolling the name of Poussin amongst her 
other illustrious names, all these may be urged in her behalf. 

As the controversy now stands, there is no point in issue, and 
although both parties disfute each other, neither consradice. 

This eminent artist was born at the Adelys, a small town in 
Normandy, of poor but noble parents. They had suffered in the 
wars of Charles IX and Henry III and IV; but embarrassed 
as they were, they still watched with attention the education of 
their son, and kindled in his mind an ardent enthusiasm for 
Grecian and Roman letters. His early attachment to romance 
was indulged in exploring the uncouth legends of heathen my- 
‘thology; and this in its turn created a subsidiary taste to become 
more intimately acquainted with the laws, habits, constume, reli- 
gion of the people; and in ane to explore antiquity in its mi- 
nutest details. . 
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He was early denominated, from his love of ancient lore, . 
and his rigid, austere, and unbending habits, an Athenian in taste 
and a Spartan in manners. 

The young artist perceiving the portii of his parents, and 
how unable they were to afford him that education he desired, at 
the age of eighteen formed the resolution of becoming no longer 
a burthen to them. He quitted his paternal abode, and, undisci- 
plined in the ways of mankind, journied towards Paris. He en- 
tered this splendid metropolis a solitary stranger; poor, unknown, 
and destitute. Fortune, however, was bountiful beyond his ex- 
pectations, and introduced him to the acquaintance of a young 
French nobleman, who, admiring his genius, and commiserating 
bis distress, placed him under the care first of L’Attiment and 
Wen of Ferdinand Elli, two painters who were very little known, 

ai still less regarded. He abode with them only a few months 
and then accompanied his benefactor to his residence in Poiteau. 
His silent and recluse habits. were not regarded by the wife of 
this nobleman, to whom he had been recently married, with the 
kind partiality of her husband. She thought him a useless incum- 
brance to her family, and could discern no merit encompassed 
by so much apparent coldness, taciturnity and unbending reserve. 

Poussin, with the virtuous pride of independence, abandoned 

the abode of his benefactor and returned to Paris, where, with 
the scanty knowledge he had already acquired of the pencil, un- 
der masters so unequal, he was compelled to drudge for a poor 
and precarious subsistence. While he was labouring under these 
eruel embarrassments, sickness was added to the catalogue of his 
miseries, and he was compelled to seek his paternal mansion 
again. , 
On the re-establishment of his health, he resorted to Paris 
once more, where he vigorously prosecuted his studies, and sup- 
ported himself by copying engravings from the works of Ra- 
phael and Julio Romano. 

Irksome as this drudgery was, it was in the end attended with 
substantial benefit; it enlarged his views of his art, made 
him conversant with finer forms and more exquisite models than 
he had hitherto conceived, and created in his mind an unextin- 
guishable desire to study the originals themselves. 
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For this 3 purpose he 8 on » visiting F Ramer: wat he md 
proceeded no further than Florence befere poverty compelled 
him to retrace his footsteps: undismayed he still persisted in his 
resolution; but from the same cause he was a second time obli- 
ged to return, and with a despending nee to renounce ail hopes 
of his journey. : 

Such apparently wayward events are often, however, real 
blessings in the shape of present evils; they are links of that fine 
and invisible chain by which we are often led to prosperity and 
honour in the end. 

Poussin was, while at Paris, 8180 to ine the church of 
the Jesuits with six pictures in fresco; a work which, although 
finished in eight days, attracted the notice of connoisseurs and 
finally of the chevalier Marino. Perodiving their uncommon 

merit, and resolving to foster such early genius, he teok the 
young artist under his patronage and accompanied him te Rome. 
His patron introduced him to the notice and a of cardi- 
nal Barbefini. 

A circumstance 80 peculiarly auspicious scott his-talents 
into active exercise: he remitted nothing -of his industry, but stu- 
died antique with the most persevering attention, and formed 
his style on the models which he so much admired. His early 
studies, his knowledge of classical antiquity, were now rendered 
subserviest to his plan. He had, notwithstanding, t encounter 
two severe misfortunes in the death of one of his patrons and in 
the resignation of the other. He was thus reduced by poverty 
to sell his most admired pieces at very incons ide rable prices and 
to labour with double industry for subsistence. But he rémain- 
ed serene amidst all his misfortunes; for, looking back on the ra- 
pid proficiency of his pencil, he became thorougiſſy convinced 
that his genius had now acquired ‘sufficient strength to advance 
with ardor, and he dwelt with confidence on the oa of 
happier days. ae ee 

His early habits of self-denial 0 those TORETE 
and without brooding over his misfortunes he deveted his time 
to the pencil. Thus was this humble artist continually employ- 
ed in the study of antique and in amending his style after such 
exquisite models. He was adymcing towards. fame ‘in solitade 
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and silence, for he would suffer no one to see him paint; and he 
had the exquisite satisfaction of beholding every successive ef - 
fort grow more perfect under his hand than the last, until his 
glory burst from the interposing clond of poverty, and penetra- 
ted even to the metropelis of France which he had left. 

He received an invitation from the French minister Denayers 
to repair to Paris and-to decorate the gallery of the Louvre with 
his pencil. Louis XIL was equally pressing in this request. 
He was reluctantly prevailed upon to go, for Italy had now be- 
come dear to him; it was classic ground, abounding in the finest 
models and the purest antique, which he regarded with a vene- 
ration little short of idolatry. His recluse habits likewise tend- 
ed powerfully to confirm his reluctance to a change of resi- 
kace, as he was far more avaricious of fame than of fortune, and 
was wathal every way unqualified to dwell amidst the splendor 
faroyal court. 

From this determination he was with great difficulty prevail- 
ed upon to recede, and he accordingly repaired to the metropo- 
ls. On his arrival he was received with every mark of attention 
and respect by Louis, who assigned him a pension suitable to 
the character of so illustrious an artist. He painted, while here, 
several pieces, of extraordinary meri and amongst the rest, a 
Cena Domini. 

At length he began ‘his labours in the gallery of the Louvre, 
and changed the whole plans and dispositions of the architect Le 
Mercier. This artist, stung with severe mortification, cenfede- 
tated with Vouet Fouquiers and a multitude of others, who en- 

vied Poussin’s celebrity. They raised perpetual cabals against 
the intruder; slandered, misrepresented, and attempted to under- 
mine a character against whom ig did not dare to enter the 
lists of competition. 

Poussin hadmo weapons of offence, or of defence, in this new . 
mode of hostility. He was as unacquainted with the corruption 
and polished depravity as he was with the splendor and politeness 
ofthe court. This occupation became therefore the more into- 
lerable, and at last inspired him with insurmountable disgust. 
He therefore abandoned it abruptly, under the pretext of escort- 
ing his wife to Rome: 
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. After he had set his foot on Italian ground again, he shut 


himself up in his study, and had recourse to his pencil with ae 


much philosophy as if he had never been disturbed by any soli- 
citations to relinquish his retirement 

To the most earnest royal entreaties and remonstrances to 
return to Paris, and to the most tempting rewards he turned 
an ear of impenetrable deafness. The gallery of the Louvre still 
remained unfinished, and his country had to lament that the in- 
trigues of a mean and insignificant cabal, were capable of despoil- 
ing her of such an ornament. 

He died in the year 1665, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

His character as a man was mild and amiable towards those 
whom he admitted to his confidence, and those were very few. 
This did not result from suspicion or jealousy; but from his ear- 
ly habits of reserve and seclusion which his avocation tended to 
confirm; habits that impressed on transient beholders the convic- 
tion that he was cold, inaccessible, and morose. His friends 
however, testify to the benevolence of his heart; they beheld be- 
hind the repulsive exterior, traits that endear and engage. 

One master passion reigned with tyrannical ascendancy to 
which every other was made implicitly to bend; fame and not 
fortune was the ido] he unvariably worshipped. His birth only 
denoted him a Frenchman; for his manners were tinged with 
nothing of that levity; that desire of pleasing and courtesy of 
deportment, so universally allowed to be the character’ of his 
nation. s 

His works are distinguished for a rigid adherence to antique; 


the countenances, the draperies, the surrounding scenery, and 


all the accessories are framed on those exquisite models from’ 
which he never ventured to depart. He was, in the strictest 
sense, a classical artist, and gave antiquity more pure and un- 
mingled with modern manners, than any other painter of his time. 
He had transported himself back into the early ages so complete- 
ly, that he seemed to live only in the society of the ancients. 

. Colouring had very little fascinations for him; once, indeed, 
he copied the works of Titian, and strove to improve his colour- | 
ing by imitating Dominichino. This he soen abandoned, and 
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gave himself up with more devotion than ever to the study of 
the ancients. | 
His long acquaintance with antique statues and basso relievos, 
while it enabled him to transfer upon canvass their graces, gave 
to his pencil a character too cold and monumental. His carnae 
tions were consequently too livid. Such dévotion to antiquity, | 
which can now only be seen by us in statues, basso relievos, and 
paintiggs and such alienation from living nature, produce a style 
beautifully correct indeed, but destitute of that life which nature 
can only teach. The works are statues and not men clothed in dra- 
peries; a defect that the pencil of Poussin was peculiarly liable to 
commit. His industry was incessant, and his works have been 
enumerated at three. hundred pieces, an immense number, con- 
sidering that he fever received assistance from any artist: 
Among the most considerable of his works may be reckon- 
ed the death of Germanicus. The spirit which is discovered in 
the execution of this piece, the livid and death-like visage in the 
countenance of the.sufferer, was peculiarly suited to the pencil 
of this artist, whose carnations at all times partook too much of 
this character. Able connoisseurs have pronounced this work 
one of the finest of his productions. The seven sacraments of 
the Romiso Church was a work of great labour; several years 
were employed in its execution; it was touched and ovouche®) 
and is now held in very high estimation 
With these may be mentioned the taking of Jerusalem; the 
plague of the Philistines; the woman taken in adultery; the stri- 
king of the rock by Moses; the adoration of the golden calf; the 
vision of St. Paul—and numerous landscapes embellished with 
historical subjects. His Cœna Domini, painted for the church of 
St. Germain is executed with very great spirit. Poussin had em- 
ployed so much time in painting subjects taken from profane his- 
tory, that when he undertook sacred topics, his pencil was not 
perfectly free from the reproach of blending the former with the 
latter. Thus im his beautiful picture denominated the finding of 
Moses, the god of the river Nile is introduced, which a critic 
seems disposed to pardon, because it denotes the identity of the. 
stream. | ° 
VOL. I. | 1 
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The apology was undoubtedly made for the otcasion; for therd 
is nothing to distinguish this from any other river god; nor does 
it answer the purpose so well as the pyramid discernible in. 
Perspective. This country must, from this accessory, have been 


fio other than Egypt, and the river could have been no other 


than the Nile. 

In the annexed discovery of Moses in his cradle of bulrush- 
és, this artist Ras fallen into a similar error. Notwithstanding 
he has embellished the scenery by the Sphynx, an embellishment 
that points to the locality of the transaction as plainly as the pen- 
cil is capable of doing, he still preserves his river god which has 
ho tendency whatever, to characterize the river. 

in this picture, the eldest daughter of Pharaoh is discovered 


‘leaning upon the youngest, and gently extending her hand to- 


Wards the infant, which is presented by a slave. Moses smiles 
on the woman who is taking him in her arms. Several men are 
Seen passing the river in a boat at some distance. The perspec- 
tive is adorned with some temples, acqueducts, and a pyramid is 
placed adjacent to the ancient city of Memphis. This picture; was 
formerly in the possessión of the French monarch. 

Poussin’s neglect of colouring on one occasion gave to his 


piece a solemnity, grandeur, and pathos which the most vivid 


tints were incapable of bestowing. His painting entitled the 
Deluge is of a dark and gloomy gray, where every object is al- 
most colourless, representing a humid atmosphere that seems to 
betoken the dissolution of the elements. 

He was not always felicitous in the disposition of his groups, 
a defect ascribable to his passionate attachment to antiques. Of 
this we have a memorable instance in his death of Sapphira, 
where the apostle John stands like a statue by the side of Peter, 
unaffected either by consternation or devotion at the sight of so 
stupendous a miracle. Professor Fuseli irrithted at the specta- 
cle of such monumental insensibility, denominates the saint “a 
novice of an apostle.” ; 

The ann xed engraving represents St. John baptizing in the 
river Jordan. There is a gravity and a mute solemnity that seems 
to accompany the exertions of the precursor of our Saviour; the 
attitudes are simple and the figures naturally grouped. The 
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painter was more attentive to the general effect of his persona - 
ges, than to preserve delicacy of detail. The surrounding sce» 
nery is executed in a grand style. The picture is about tro 
feet and eleven inches in height, three fest and eleyen inchy 
es in width. It was painted by Poussin for the chevalier del 
Pozzo, who exerted all his influence to promote the interest of 
the painter during his residence at Rome. He was incessant in 
bis endeavours to bring him into notice, and solicited for him the 
most lucrative engagements. Poussin, as a testimony of his gra- 
titude for such kind services, presented the chevalier with this 
picture. At his death it passed inte the hands of M. Le Notre. 
Afterwards it adorned the cabinet of the unfortunate pone 
IVI. 


—— 
NOTES OF A DESOLTORY BEADER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ban Jonson thus speaks of the eloquence of lord Bacon: 
“There happened in my time one noble speaker (lord Veru- 
lam) who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, where 
he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spake more neatly, more prestly, more weightily, or suf- 
fered less emptiness, less idleness in what he yttered. No mem- 
ber of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him without loss. He com- 
manded where he spoke; and had his judges angry or pleased at 
his devotion. The fear of every one that heard him was, lest he 
should make an end.” 

This is certainly high praise; but there has been no time or 
place perhaps, in which eloquent men have not appeared, upon 
whom, some of their cotemporaries might not be disposed to 
pass an equally lofty panegyric. The parliamentary oratory of 
lord Bolingbroke has been extolled as unrivalled: so, in later 
times have been the speeches of lords Chatham and Mansfield 
by their respective friends; and still more recently, those of 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Erskine and Curran. 

It seems to be matter of just regret, that we have no method 
of perpetugting the merit of those; who have excelled in this 
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captivating art. The genius of the writer is displayed in his 
works; that of the painter in his pictures; that of the composer 
of music, in the note book which records the 4 concords of sweet 
sounds“ of which he has been the eliciter or combiner. But, if 
even the words of the orator are preserved, his manner, his veice, 
his tones, his looks, his gestures, are lost to future ages; and the 
circumstances which constitute the essence of his art, his action, 
never go down to posterity. Hence it is, that the comparative 
excellence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and that of the other great 
names which have been mentioned, cannot be estimated; and for 
the same reason, no scale can be established, whereby to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the “ well graced actors,” of past 
times with those of the present, or one with the other, of those 
who have left the scene. Whether, therefore, with due allow- 
ance for national manners and tastes, Le Kain and Clairon of the 
French stage, were superior to Garrick and Siddons of the En- 
glish; or whether Betterton, the paragon of his day, was superior, 
or in any degree comparable to Garrick, the paragon of his, must 
ever remain a mere matter of conjecture, as probably it would 
be of dispute, were they all alive and marshalled for comparison 
before the most exquisitely refined audience that ever crowded 
a theatre. 

But it is further to be. remarked, that there is a fashion in 
these things as in all others that are the objects of taste; and that 
what is called a new school, is nothing more than a new fashion, 
which puts down an old one. They who will not accede to this, 
but insist that every innovation is an improvement, are advocates 
for human perfectibility, or at least for man’s continual progres- 
sion towards perfection—a doctrine, in which, however well dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the orthodoxy of new schools, and new 
modes, and new fashions, I must profess myself a sceptic. Hence, 
though I might be disposed to believe, that Garrick was a bet- 
ter actor than any of his predecessors, that belief would not be at 
all founded on the circumstance of his coming after them. This 
celebrated performer has indeed the credit of correcting some 
of the acknowledged errors of the English stage, particularly the 
starch and formal manner of its declamation; and a similar re- 


form, we are told by Marmontel, waa, through his suggestion, 
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efected by Clairon in France. But there may be room for doubt- 
ing, whether, by Garrick, the innovation was not carried too far, 
since it has been said, that the poetry of English tragedy, from 
the adoption of his manner, has been utterly disregarded through 
an extreme sedulity to copy nature: For without recurring to 
Voltaire’s strong illustration of, neanmoine Je forte les culottee, 
l take it for granted, it will be ceded; that tragedy should be 
written gn verse, and that the heroes of this sort of drama should 
continue to mouth heroics, the natural propensity of human be- 
ings to hold discourse in humble prose notwithstanding. — 

Tar pleasure we derive from a fine passsage of descriptive 
poetry, is never so vivid and delightful, as when we can identify 
t with impressions received in early life, and which have in a 
grea degree, lain dormant, until revived by the poet. It is for 
the person, therefore, to whom it recalls the circumstances of a 
wuer-scene in the serenity of a summer evening, when wafted 
along by moonlight, he had been lulled by the drowsy sound of 
distant oars, and that hollow kind of murmur, with which, in the 
stillness of night, the tide of flood seems to complain of resis- 
tance, and to groan under the weight of vessels incumbent on its 
swelling surface:—it is for such a one alone, duly to appreciate 
the beauty and just imagery of these lines of Petronius: 


Qualis silenti nocte remorum sonus 
Longe refertur, cum premunt classes mare 
Pulsumque marmor abiete imposita gerit. 


+ 


It is among the eccentricities of Shakspeare, and his daring 
deviations from the beaten track of dramatic writers, that his Ro- 
meo is at first introduced as enamoured of a lady who does not 
appear, and contributes not at all to the catastrophe of the piece. 
Still, as the ‘circumstance is not unnatural, it may probably con- 
duce to the interest of the play, and have entered into the poet’s 
plan faithfully to depict the versatility of youthful passion, pas- 
sing from object to object, until meeting with a heart of suffi-- 
cient congeniality to fix it. Thus, from the sighing swain of Ro- 
saline, the love-sick youth of Verona is instantaneously trans- 
formed into the idolator of Juliet, causing the old friar to ex- 
claim: 
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i Koly Seint. Francis! what a change is here! 

‘Is Rosaline, whom thou. didst love 30 dear, 

So soon forsaken? Young men’s love then lies 

Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 


But Shakspeare is seldom wrong in his delineations of hu- 
man natyre; nor has he in the smallest degree done violence te 
its propensities and conduet in Romeo’s sudden transfer of alie- 
“ss asennad a gente mistress, a` 

Though probably nothing more than an accidental coinei- 
dence, there is a striking similarity between the passages in this 
poet and Lucretius, in which, the first cries of infancy are pathe- 

tically alluded to, as presages of the miseries to come. ‘ 


Tum porro puer, &c. &e. 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut æquum est 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 


We came crying hither: 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawle and cry. 
‘When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. | 


It has been fashionable of iate to decry the poetry of Addf- 
son, and perhaps it must be admitted that he was most success- 
ful in the department of prose. Nevertheless, bis muse is often 
affecting, always agreeable, and indicative of good taste. Could 
we, for instance, ask any thing more beautiful and more in the 
tender spirit of the original, than these lines from his trans latien 
of Ovid's fable of Narcissus? 


What could, fond youth, this hopeless passion move? 
What kindled in thee, this unpitied love 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows; 
Wich thee, the coloured shadow comes and goes: 
Ita empty heing on thyself relies; 

Step thau aside, and the frail charmer dies. 


7 The oracle of the law, sir Edward Coke, in treating of bur- 
glary, says it may be committed in a church, because a church 


s 
e 
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is the mansion n Nouse of God. At this quaint attempt to circum. “ 
ectibe the immensity and ubiquity of the Deity, might one not ap- 
propriately exclaim with Cato in Lucan? 

Est ne dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 

Et cleum et virtus? Superos quid quzrimus ultra? 
4 — , 1 

It is remarkable that the customs of the early aacesters of 


the English, and in general, the privileges granted and duties im- 
posed by the feudal system, have a striking resemblance to what 
we cali children’s play. Thus, it was a rule, we are told by 
Blackstone, that a whale taken on the coasts should be divided 
between the king and queen, the head only to belong to the king. 
and the tail xc. to the queen, in order to supply her majesty a 
wardrobe with whale bone. (Quere, were stays or hoops then in 
fashion?) From the same authority, we learn, that every lord 
spiritual and temporal summoned to parliament, and passing 
through the king's forests, might, both in going and returning. 
kin one or two of the king’s deer without warrant in view of the 
forester, if he was present; or on blowing a horn, if he was ab- 
sent, that he might not seem to take the king’s venison by stealth. 
But the logic of the times, was even more ridiculously puerile 
than the regulations:~—for instance, the mode of proving, that no 
inconvenience would arise from a man being a judge in his owa 
cause, from the alledged circumstance of a certain pope (ef 
whom history, I presume, is silent,) once trying himself, and ad- 
jadging that he should be burnt; and the further allegation, that 
the sentence. was actually put in execution. Judico me cremari, 
says his holiness.—Et combustus fuitgravely adds the logician. 
(See Blackstone’s Commentaries.) 


Tux latin word, Episcopus, we are told, is the root from 
whence the French word Eveque, and the English word Bishop, 
though so different in sound, are both derived. The first is made 
out of the two first syllables Zfisc, being originally spelled eves- 
que; and the other is compounded of the second and third sylla- 
bles fiecof, not very remote from Bishop. But if the rival na- 
tions differ in the formation of their werds, so do they sometimes 
in their signification, when they happen to assume the same cha- 
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racters and sound. Thus, Agotiem from the pronoun Ego, means 
Vanity with the one, and Selfishness with the other; and hence, 
the frequent use of the word in France, during the lamentable 
progress of her short-lived republicanism. 


| HAMMOND. 
In a handsomely written preface by lord Chesterfield, pre- 


fixed to the poems of Hammond, it is stated by his lordship that 


Tibullus seems to have been the model judiciously preferred 
to Ovid by his deceased friend who “sincere in his love as in 
his friendship, wrote to his mistresses as he spoke to his friends, 
nothing but the true genuine sentiment of his heart;” and “ that 


he sat down to write what he thought, not to think what he 


should write.“ 
Now, if the last observation can be true of a translator, the 


‘noble earl may be right; but certainly Mr. Hammond was for 


the most part, if not wholly, a mere translator of Tabullus, and 
to a translator, less than to any other species of writer, it would 
appear, that the remark can apply; since, instead of sitting down 
to write what he thinks, the thought is already before him, and 
he. aits down emphatically to think what he shall write, in regard 
at least to the choice of words in their adaptation to the sense of 
the original, and to the measure and rhyme of the translation. 
The noble patron then, seems scarcely excusable for this mis- 


representation, with all the allowance we can make him, on the 


score of friendly partiality. Nor can he be acquitted on the pre- 
sumption of ignorance of the fact, as he was a literary man, of 


‘ whom it cannot be supposed, that like Sir Hargrave Pollexfen in 


the novel, he devolved upon his chaplain “a very pretty mellow: 
the exclusive reading of Tibullus. 

But it is my business to show, m what degree the Roman 
poet was a model to the English one.— To begin with the first 
quatrain of the first elegy of Tibullus, which, by the by, in the 
elegies of Hammond, is numbered the 13th, an incongruity, 
which almost always occurs in the beginning, and often in the 
body of the elegies as relates to the order of the stanzas and 
appears to be designed, to prevent a too easy comparison of the 
copy with the original. 
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Divitias alius fulvo sibi cungerat auro, 
Et teneat culti jugera multa soli: 
Quem labor assiduus vicino terfeat hoste, 
Martia cui somnos classica pulsa fugent. 


Let others boast their heaps of shining gold, 
And view their fields with waving plenty crown'd, 
Whom neighbouring foes in constant terror hold. 
And trumpets Pak their slumbers never sound. 


The translator here proceeds regularly for a while, with clase 
attention to the original; but passing these examples, lest I 
should swell my note to a volume, I turn to a stanza near the 


conclusion of the elegy. Itis, 


Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem, 
Et dominam tenero continuisse sinu: 
Aut gelidas hibernas aquas quum fuderit Auster, 
Securum somnos imbre juvante sequi! ` 


What joy to hear the tempest howl in vain 
And clasp a fearful mistress to my breast! 
Or lull’d to slumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy sink at last to rest! 


As the first elegy of Tibullus answers to the 13th of Ham- 
mond, so does the Ist of the latter, beginning—“ Farewell 
liberty our fathers gave,” to the 4th, in the second book of the 
former. But as it would be tedious and unnecessary to cite 
every instance of translation, in a work in which the greater 
part if not the whole is so, only two or three more will be addu» 
ced. Thus the first stanza of Hammond’s 5th elegy—— 


With wine, more wine deceive thy master’s care 
Till creeping slumber sooth his troubled breast, 
Let not a whisper stir the silent air 
If hapless love awhile consent to rest, 


is taken from the beginning of the 2d elegy of Tibullüs: 


Adde merum, vinoque novos compesce dolores, 
Occupat ut fessi lumina victa sopor. . 
Neu quisquam multo perfusum tempora Bacche 

Excitet, infelix dum requiescit amor. 
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The 6th elegy of Hammond begins 


Thousands wolild seek the lasting peace of death, 
And in that harbour shun the storm of care, 
Officious Hope still holds the fleeting breath, — 
She tells us still to-morrow will be fair, 


and is a translation of these two lines, which begin the 7th elegy 
of the second book of Tibullus. ® } 


Fmirent multi letho mala: sed credula vitam 
Spes fovet, et melius cras foret semper ait. 


The beginning of the 11th elegy of Hammond, 


The man who sharpen’d first the warlike steel, 
How fell and deadly was his iron heart, 

He gave the wound encount’ring nations feel, 
And death grew stronger by his fatal art, 


answers to the beginning of the 11th elegy of Tibullus. 
Quis fait horrendos primus qui protulit enses? 
~ Quam ferus, et vere ferreus ille fuit! 


Tunc cædes hominum generi, tunc prælia nata; 
Tunc brevior diræ mortis aperta via est. 


Pine translation in this place goes on pretty regularly; andit 
was certainly no unlucky circumstance that the noble earl should 
believe, if indeed he did believe, that the following quatrain 


ſtowed in a genuine strain from the breast of the English poet, 


mstead of being but a copy of one of Tibullus, with the substi- 
tution of the name of Stanhope for that of Massala as must evi- 
dently appear on placing them together. 


Stanhope shall come and grace his rural friend, 

Delia shall wonder at her noble guest, 

With blushing awe the riper fruit commend 
And for her husband’s patron cull the best. 


Hac veniet Messala meus, cui dulcia poma 
Delia selectis{detrahit arboribus; | 
Et tantum venerata virum, hance sedula curet; 

Huic paret, atque epulas ipsa ministra gerat. 
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The preceding seem to be examples sufficient to establish 
my position, that Hammond went much further, and made muco 
freer with his original, than is understood by the phrase, af 
making one a model. Perhaps there might be a pious fraud in 
eoncealing the fact, that he was a translator, original matter 
being probably a more marketable commodity than second hand 
and such an attempt would be in character for lord Chesterfield, 
who, counting largely on the cullibility of mankind, deeming, 
for instance, that no flattery is too gros for a woman, nor hardly 
any well turned nonsense too palpable for the ears of the mob of 
the House of Commons, might easily be Ied to suppose, that the 
mob of literati were equally liable to be imposed on. But 
whether or not there was a designed deception in the case, it 
must be admitted, that Hammond was eminently successful in 
imbibing the spirit of his original and making it his own. There 
is unq uestionably an high degree of tenderness and elegance in 
his ele gies, not at all perhaps inferior to those of Tibullus; nor cag 
we ful ly assent to the austere decree of Doctor Johnson, that he 
did not deserve to gain his mistress, because addressing her in 
a fictitious character, and under Roman imagery. It is remarka- | 
ble, by the by, that even the doctor seems wholly ignorant how 
he came by this imagery, and not in the least to suspect it be 
the effect of translating a Roman author. Had he been g ¢ of 
this, he would, most probably have said so, instead imply 
charging him, with deviating from modern life ap’ manners, 
and producing nothing but frigid pedantry. II, as he says of the 
prefacer (lord Chesterfield) it may be reasonably suspected 
that he never read the poems (that is of Hammond) it would 
be equally reasonable to suspect, that he (doctor Johnson) never 
read Tibullus; or, if he had read him, that he had wholly forgot- 
ten him, since the very passage he quotes from Hammond, asa 
proof of his want of passion and meaning, is taken from the 2d. 
elegy of the third book of the Roman poet, the whole of which 
* translated with sufficient closeness. 
In fact I begin to suspect in my turn, that even the literary 
leviathans of England, have little acquaintance with the ancient 
Peta, other than those that are thumbed in schools. 


— 
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CLASSICAL LITE RAT URE. 


. The recent discovery of several new fables of Phædrus, having divided the 
-opinions of the learned in Europe; the following from a respectable et a 
Journal, will doubtless be acceptable. 


Tue discovery of thirty-two new fables of Phædrus, if they 
were genuine, would be highly gratifying to the learned world. 
Phædrus was the slave of Augustus, and obtained his liberty by 
the merit of his fables. Works so highly rewarded by the em- 
peror, in the most polished period of Rome, would claim no 
common interest. But the question of their authenticity remains 


to be decided. Nicolas Perotti, bishop of Siponto, lived in the 


15th century. He wrote a folio volume intitled Cornucopia, on 


mee first book only of Martial’s Epigrams. Had he been equally 


condescending on the others, what a charming sight in a library 
had been fourteen folio volumes of Commentaries on Martial! 
In a small manuscript of 170 pages 8vo., containing about one 
hundred and sixty pieces, were found copied thirty-two unpub- ' 
lished fables of Phedrus; thirty others of the same writer, already 
known; thirty-six of Avienus, not reported as new, and sixty 


epigrams by Perotti himself. This MS. was known to Burman; 


but had been missed, and is lately recovered by M. Andres, 
conservator of the royal library at Naples. M. Cataldo Jannelli, 
one of the librarians, has printed these fables, with a commenta- 
ry; has restored the passages damaged by time, by spots of 
mould, &c. and, in short, has treated this discovery as truly that 
of a valuable classic. He has added three dissertations; the 
second is in proof that these fables are really the work of Phe- 
drus. They have been translated into Italian verse, by M. Pe- 
troni, and into French prose, by M. Bignoli. The arguments of 
M. Jannelli are thought by some to be conclusive. Certain it 
is, that the five books of Phædrus, long used in our schools, 
were not discovered till 1596; when they were found by P. Pi- 
thou, in the library of St. Remi, at Rheims; and that to this day 
all competent judges are not satisfied, whether they really ap- 
pertain to the Augustan age. 
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There are only two passages in ancient writers, in which 
Phædrus is mentioned. One is a verse of Martial, in which, in- 
quiring the employment of a friend, he asks, 


An xmulatur improbi jocos Phedni? 


“Is he intent on equalling Phædrus in the jocose, but bitter 
style?” This character seems hardly applicable to a fabulist, 
but rather to a writer of epigrams, or satires. The second pas- 
sage is more express. It is in the preface of Avienus, who lived 
in the fourth century, to his own fables: he distinctly names 
Phedrus as the author of five books of fables. Scriverius of 
Harlem, denied that the fables published by Pithou were written 
by Phedrus: he thought them not worthy of the age of Augus- 
tus; nor of the gift of liberty. He quotes from Perotti, bishop 
of Siponto, a passage, in which he acknowledges as hie own, 
though borrowed in another form from Avienus, a fable begin- 
ning | 


Olim quas vellent esse in tutelà tua, 
ad ending, after eleven verses, | 


Nisi utile quod facimus, stulta eat gloria. 


Now, these twelve verses are found word for word in one of 
those fables of Phædrus, published by Pithou; here, then, is the 
authority of the former fables of Phedrus, impugned on the tes- 
umony of Perotti, who is the only evidence in favour of these 
newly discovered: was he acquainted with those fables, and 
adopted a passage from them, they not being then published? 
Certain it is, that he did not borrow them in another form, as he 
pretends, from Avienus, for that writer has no such matter. 
This statement, it must be confessed, bears hard on the good 
faith of Perotti; who, nevertheless, was a man of the greatest 
learning, as well as a bishop. He was attached to cardinal Bes- 
sation, famous for his erudition: he was his conclavist. He also 
prevented him from being pope. It is said, that three cardinals 
applied:for admission to cardinal Bassarien one morning, in- 
tending to offer him the tiara, in the name of the whole sacred 
college; but Perotti, knowing that his lordship was retired to 
his closet for the purpose of study, could not allow him to be 
disturbed, te sec cardinals! he therefore sent away the deputies, 


» 
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and the proposal went off. When Bessarion was informed of the 


-honour intended him, he said to Perotti, you have lost me the 


tiara, and lost yourself a cardinal’s hat. i 

While the learned on the continent are divided in opinion o on 
the authenticity of these fables, their character must remain 
undecided. Their learned editors are clear ia their judgment 
that they display the very style and manner of the freedman ef 
Augustus: but the opinion of the very | learned: Heyne is apuna 
them. 


BRS. SADDONS’S DEPARTURE FROM THE STAGE. 


Covent Garden, June 29.—This distinguished actress, who 
has so long been the ornament of the tragic drama: who has 
been accustomed so often to subdue the soul by fictitious terror, 
and elevate the heart by the strongest and noblest representa- 
tions of distress: who has, in fact, prolonged the illusion of the 
poet, and contributed to the immortality of his genius by the 
most powerful external representations of the passions, took her 
final leave of the stage this evening, in the character of lady 
Macbeth. | l 

It is the misfortune of all great excellence, that it never oan 
be continued long amongst us; and it is yet a greater misfortune, 
when that excellence is of the peculiar kind and degree which 
belongs merely to the person, and is essentially inherent i in the 
single object which produces it. 

The poet leaves his works behind him, the painter ‘hie pic- 
ture, and the sculptor his statue. They expect, accordisg to 
the merits of their several productions, to levy contributions of 
fame in distant ages, and receive the acclamations of future 
crewds. Indeed, almost every kind of genius has its pecaliar 
instrument and operation, by which it continues its fame to pos- 
terity, and flourishes to the improvement and delight of succeed- 
ing generations. This, however, is not the lot af the actor; his 
genius, however eminent, produces no substance or permanent 
offectz he ds, indeed, the creature af momentary joy, the pkan- 
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tom of perishable applause; the recollection of him is daily wear- 
ing away, and a few years must inevitably consign him to obli- 
vion, or at least leave nothing behind but the sound of his 
name. | | 
Garrick himself has admirably touched upon this oblivious 
quality of his art in the fottowing elegant lines in his Prologue 
to The Clandestine Marriage: he alludes to the death of Quin and 
Mrs. Cibber: 


“ The painter dead, yet still he charms the eye; 
While England lives, his fame can never die. 
But he, who struts his hour upon the stage, 

Can scarce extend his fame for half an age. 

Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art, and artist, share one common grave. 

© let me drop one tributary tear 

On peor Jack Falstafi’s grave, and Juliet’s biér! 
You to their worth must testimony give: 

Tis in your hearts alone their fame can lire, 
Still as the scenes of life will shift away, 

The strong impressions of their art decay. 

Your children cannot feel what you have known; 
They'll boast new Qurne and Crssene of their own.” 


It is not often that a female performer is capable of that wide 
range of characters, or is possessed of that versatility of talent 
of which we have had examples in the other sex.—Garrick’s 
comedy was equal to his tragedy; the glowing humour of his 
Scrub, and Archer was equal, in point of truth and effect, to the 
grandeur of his Macbeth, and the lofty serenity and philosophic 
elevation of his Hamiet.— Nature seems to have gifted Garrick, 
as she had already gifted Shakspeare, with endowments as exten- 
aive as her own creation, and powers as various as her own pro- 
ductions. To penetrate with an eagle eye through the whole ex- 
panse of nature; to be able to conceive and express all the exte- 
rior of manners, as modified by innumerable habits and modes, 
aad estranged and distorted from the simplicity of an elemental 

, passion; to be able to paint them with that astonishing effect, that 
the passion could be brought home to every bosom, is a rare 
talent, and was never found in any performer, with the exception 
of Garrick. The female actress is necessarily limited in her art 
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by her contracted and narrow survey and knowledge of human 
life. A female painter, of any remarkable eminence, has never 
hitherto appeared to adorn and extend that pleasing study; and 
the reason is found in the restricted means of the female sex to 
acquire the necessary knowledge for general and universal art. 

Mrs. Siddons, therefore, is to be considered, and criticised 
enly, as a tragic actress. In the early part of her professional 
life, she did, indeed, attempt comedy; but tragedy soon ear 
exclusively, and has hitherto possessed her wholly. 

The three leading passions of tragedy with which the actress 

is particularly conversant, are terror, pity, and love. The first 
passion is best exemplified in the lofty and heroic dramas, in 
which ate painted characters such as lady Macbeth, Alicia, &c. 
The second passion is shown, either in the circumstances of regal 
or domestic distress; in characters such as gueen Catherine, 
Constance, Isabella, Belvidera, Jane Shore, Euphrasia, and lady 
Randolph. The third is confined to a Juliet, a Calista, a Monimia, 
and heroines of the like description. g 

To obtain excellence in the two former branches of the art is 
much more difficult, and of infinitely rarer occurrence, than in 
the latter. Mrs. Siddons has surpassed every female perform- 
er of the stage unquestionably, and without competition, in the 
two first and grandest divisions of the tragic drama.—Her 
lady Macbeth, which was the character chosen for her farewell, 
is a shining example of this excellence—And she performed it, 
on this occasion, in her best manner.* | 

In this character, which has so long been the just pride of 
the British stage, we behold a picture of firm and determined 
courage, in which humanity, loyalty, hospitality, and female sen- 
sibility, are made to bend to a stern and invincible ambition. 
But we do not see in the portraiture of Mrs, Siddons the pride 
and ambition of a vulgar mind. The passion ascends to its ob- 
ject, and measures the altitude of the crime to which it aspires. 


° Lady Macbeth was the character in which Mrs. Parrcnarp took 
leave of the stage at Drury-lane, on Monday, April 25, 1768. 

“ The curtain dropt, my mimic life is past: 

That scene of sleep and terror was my last. 

Could I in such a scene,” &c. „ GARRICK. 
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It is the ambition of a queen: the bloody and remorseless enter- 
prise of a woman, as much elevated above: ber sex by the daring 
character of her crime, as by the object on which her ambition 
fixes. Who, that has once seen this exhibition, will ever forget 
Mrs. Siddons in the banqueting-scene? The lofty courtesy 
with which she receives her guests, and the haughty, hurried, 
and apprehensive manner in which she dismisses them. When 
she addresses her husband, and commands him to recollect him- 
self;—bids him summon up the courage of his manhood, and be 
no longer misled by the visions and coinage of the brain, and the 
“air-drawn dagger” of his imaginstion,—she throws into the 
character such an irony and sarcasm, such a proud and disdain- 
ful raillery, that Macbeth seems himself even to doubt his senses. 
In the chamber-scene, in which she walks in her sleep, Mrs. 
Siddons’s conception of the propriety and demeanor of the cha- 
racter of lady Macbeth marks the superior and unrivalled quali- 
ties of her genius. The body sleeps, but the imagination wakes, 
and conjures up all those dreadfal phantoms which prey upon 
ber disordered frame. This punishment, which conscience, un- 
assisted, is made to inflict upon the murderer, is shown to pro- 
duce more bodily and mental suffering than the most ingenious 
torture which refined cruelty ever invented.—Mrs. Siddons’s 
performance of this part becomes, therefore, a fine moral lesson: 
and the gnilty stings of conscience are shown to be severer ac- 
cusers than human laws, than the iron crown of Luke, and the 
steel bed of Damiens. 

In the last scene of the play in which lad) Macbeth appear- 
ed, that is to say, in the last scene in which she walks in ber 
sleep, the audience became boisterous in their applause: they 
would hear and see ne more They stopped the progress of the 
play, thus paying a compliment of the proudest kind to their 
distinguished favourite —Shakspeare, at this moment had no 
charms for a British audience. . 

The curtain dropped---an attempt was made to solicit the 
pleasure of the house to permit the play to proceed—but no 
and after a long suspension the curtain rose: and Mrs. Siddons, 
in the dress of the sleep scene, came forward, and delivered 
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the following Address (written by Horace Twiss, Esq. nephew 
to Mrs. bgi with great feeling and effeet:— 


Who has not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years! 
_ Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 
The thousand ties and interests, that impart 
A second nature to the human heart, 
And. wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb, 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by time? 

Yes! at this moment crowd apon my mind 
Scénes of bright days forever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptar’d youth 
When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 
And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 
The faded traces of a morning dream! 

Sweet are those mournful tlioughts: for they renew 
The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, ; 

For each inspiring smile, and spothing tear—- = * 
For those full bonours of my long career, | 
That cheer'd my earliest hope, and chas’d my latest fear! 

And though for me those tears shall flow no more, 

And the warm sunshine of your smile is o'er, — 

Though the bright beams are fading fast away, 

That shone unclouded through my summer day,. — ‘ 
Yet grateful Memory shall reflect their light, 
Oer the dim shadows of the coming night, 

And lend to later life a softer tone, 

A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own. 

Judges and friends! to whom the tragic strain 

Of Nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 

Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 

And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh; 

May think on ber, whose lips have pour d so long 

The charmed sorrows of your SHaxs?PRagp’s eng: 

On her, who, parting to return no more, 

Je now the mourner she but seem d before,—_ 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

And breathes, with swelling beart, her long, her last farewell! 


She made her reverences with great emotion, and Mr. Kem- 
ble stepped an the stage to assist in leading her off. The 
house took leave of their favourite with reiterated acclamations. 
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Mr. Kemble then came on, and, in a short address, reques- 
ted to know the pleasure of the house, whether they would 
hear the remainder of the play; all the fifth act, except the first . 
scene, remaining unperformed; but the universal’cry of the house. 
wes, that they could hear no more; and with this unexampled 
compliment to the great tragic actress of the age, the scene 
closed.—I¢ had an unutterable effect on the feelings of the com- 
pany, who immediately began to retire. 

Mrs. Siddons first appeared in the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
lane, an 1775, under an engagement made with Mr. Siddons, 3t 
Chekenham, that summer, by the Rey. Dr. Bate Dudley, for his 
friend Mr. Garrick. Her salary was 6l. per week, and that of 
Mr. Siddons 40. Her first appearance was in Portia, in the 
Merchant of Venice, a character not best suited to her powers; 
and afterwards she made a more unfartunato attempt in come dy, 
in Mra. Cowley’s Runaway: soon after which her admirers had. 
the mortification to see her descend, at the close of the season, 
to personate the walking Venus in the revived pageant of the 
Jubilee. She returned to the Bath Theatre in 1776; and, as is 
well known, returned a fow years afterwards to re-illumine the 
London theatre, with a splendor of talents that continued with, 
undiminished lustre tothe present year. 


NEWHAVEN BLUE-LAWS. 


Mu. Ornsc Hoot, l 

I nave often heard of the Blue-laws of Newengland, but never had an 
opportunity of understanding precisely the meaning of the phrase, until the 
other day, in turning over the pages of Kendal’s Travels through America, 
in 1807 and 1808, I found the following chapter. These strange prohibitions 
are long since obsolete, I understand, in the northern states, but as curious 
specimens of our early legislation, they may be acceptable to your readers. 

S. 


Tazouexs the kindness of a gentleman in Newhaven, an op- 
portunity was afforded me ef inspecting the manuscript records 
of the colony, including its ancient laws. My time, however, was 
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short, and the manuscripts were long; so that I made little use of 
the advantage, and I am now indebted to a modern histérian for 
the extracts that are subjoined. But this author gives us the 
sense, and not the words, a mode of transcription very little satis- 
factory—a mode in the adoption of which a writer should rarely 
trust himself, and in which he is rarely to be trusted. 

As to the substance of the specimen subjoined, a part will 
discover the little subordination to the mother country, acknow- 
ledged from the first, by the dominion of Newhaven; a part is 
distinguished by unnecessary rigour; a part by ignorance-and in- 
justice; a part is common to all the codes, ancient and modern, 

in Newengland; a part is unexceptionable; and only a small re- 
- mainder is strictly characteristic of the particular persons from 
whom it came. 

“No quaker or dissenter from the established worship of this 
dominion, shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of mae 
gistrates, or any officer. 

« No food or rene. shall be afforded to a quaker, adamite, 
or other heretic. , 

“If any person turns quaker, he shall be banished, and. not 

suffered to return, but upon pain of death. 

% No priest shall abide in the dominion: he shail be banished, 
and suffer death on his return. Priests may be seized by any one 
without a warrant. | | 

“ No one to cross a river, but with an authorized ferryman. 

No one shall run on the sabbath-day, or walk in his garden 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

. « No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 
cut hair, ot shave, on the sabbath-day. - 
No woman shall kiss her child onthe sabbath or fasting-day. 
The sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 

“To pick an ear of corn growing in a neighbour’s garden, 
shall be deemed theft. 

“ A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged 
guilty, unless he clear himself by bis oath. 

“ When it appears that an accused has confederates, and he 
refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 
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“No one shail buy or sell lands without permission of the se-. 
lectmen. 

A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the selectmen, 
who are ta debar him from the liberty of buying and selling. 

“ Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 

No minister shall keep a school. 

« Every ratable person, who refuses to pay his propormi te 
the support of the minister of the town or parish, shall be fined | 
by the court £2, and 44 every quarter, until he or she shall pay 
the rate to the minister. 

a Men-stealers shall suffer death. 

4 Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver, or bone 
lace, above two shillings by the yard, shall be presented by the 
grand jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the offender at £300 
estate. 

“ A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall. be let 
at, and sold, to make satisfaction. 

“Whoever sets a fire in the woods, and it burns a hadis, 
shali suffer death; and persons suspected of this crime shall be 
imprisoned, without benefit of bail. 

“ Whoever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall pay 
afine of £5. 

“ No one shall read common-prayer, keep Christmas, or saint- 
days, make miaced pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instru- 
ment of music, except the drum, trumpet and jews-harp. 

“No gospel minister shall join people in marriage; the ma- 
gistrates only shall join in marriage, as they may do it with less 
scandal to Christ's church. 

When parents refuse their children convenient marriages, 
the magistrate shall determine the point. 

“The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, may take 
them away from their parents, and put them into better hands, 
at the expense of their parents.“ 

“A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of £10; a wo- 
msn that strikes her husband shall be punished as the court di- 
recte. 
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“A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 

“No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without 
frst obtaining consent of her parents; £5 penalty for the first 
offence; £10 for the second, and, for the third, imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the court. 

« Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

“Every male shall have his hair cut round according to x 
cap- L 

“Of such sort were the laws made by the people of Newha- 
ven, previous to their incorporation with Saybrook and Hartford 
colonies by the charter. They consist of a vast multitude, and 
were very properly termed Hue - lat; i. e. bloody laws; for they 
were all sanctified with excommunication, confiscation, fines, 
banishment, whippings, cutting off the Beare, burning the tongue, 
and death.“ . 

With respect to the epithet blue, I believe TE writer is 
mistaken, when he explains it by bloody; or, at least, that in what- 
ever sense it was or is applied to the laws of Newhaven, its ori- 
ginal import was no more than fresbyterian or fiuritan. It ap- 
pears to have been so used in Scotland, where it originated. 
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SOME PARTICULARS OF VOLTAIRE, . 
Translated jor the Port Follo. 
FROM THE LETTERS OF BIERNSTAHL, PROFESSOR AT UPSAL. 


Geneva, October 10, 1770. 

« On the third of this month I went to Ferney and had my 

name sent in to Voltiare. I was told from him in answer that 
he was sick, but refreshments were ordered, particularly a cer- 
tain kind of capillaire very much used here. I replied, that the 
society of Voltaire would be more agreeable than all the sweet 
things he could offer me. He took this liberty in good part, and 
sent his secretary, Mr. Vanniere to keep me company. 1 gave 
him my letter of recommendation from D'Alembert, and he 
caried it to Voltaire, who at length came himself and begged 
‘me to excuse him for having made me wait so long, “I had a 
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fever” said he. In turn, I made my own apologies, and after 
agreat many compliments had passed between us, he asked 
me if I wished to look at his garden. During the walk the con- 
versation turned on all kinds of subjects; on Charles the 1 2th 
the czar Peter—the Russian war—the queen of Sweden. She 
honours me with her protection” said Voltaire, and from this cirə 
cumstance I hastened to conclude that the inhabitants of Swe. 
den had a sort of right to present themselves at his house, ad- 
ding that few however had enjoyed that advantage, and that I 
was very grateful to D’Alembert who had introduced me to so 
great a man, Ah!” said he, & It is D’Alembert who is tha 
great man, I am only a shadow.” My pupil, baron Rudbeck 
repeated some lines of the Henriade, which gave great pleasure 

to the illustrious old man, who said to him, “ You will be a 
kesdure e to your country.” I ptaised the good taste which ap- 
peared in the ia and the charga; and he said “ it is my lit- 
le retreat. 
The conversation was long and varied, and so completely had 
he forgotten his fever that he walked with us from two till 
three o’clock, when the air became rather keen, and I begged 
him to think of his health. We then returned to the house and 
be showed us his chamber, his cabinet and Hbrary. This last is 
composed of six or seven thousand volumes, among which we 
observed some, particularly on subjects of history and theology, 
ofan almost inconceivable beauty. Mr. Voltaire did me the 
signal honour of writing his name on my Album, and on the 
same page with that of D’Alembert.* On taking leave I assured 
him chat I never would forget so delightful a day, and added, 
“it depends on your beunty whether it shall be the only ene. 
Deign to grant us the favour of making a second visit on our 
return from Italy” “ Very willingly,” said he, “ but I will then 
be no more.” The castle of Ferney was built in 1759, and with 


° A similar fact, or perhaps the same, is mentioned in the Journal of Paris 
ef the Sth of September, 1778. “ A learned German proposed to Voltaire to put 
in his Album, his own name and a device.” Voltaire declined for some time, but 
at last took the Album, and seeing the name of D’Alembert, wrote Voltafre Hie 
fait Dalemberti amicus.—He was the friend of D'Alembert, 
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such despatch that although begun at Easter it was finished 
As we left it we went to see the houses which Voltaire had built 
for the malcontents from Geneva. They are fine large houses, 
and about forty in number. Over one of the doors I read; 
Royal manufacture of watches at Ferney,“ which we were 
told occupied a hundred workmen. They were also building a 
very fine house for Mr, Vanniere,—but still Ferney is very far 
from deserving the name of a city. You will be desirous per- 
haps, of having a faithful portrait of Voltaire. Every body 
thinks him ugly. To me he appears sufficiently tall —of very 
slender make, very thin and very pale. He has a large forehead 
with a great many large wrinkles, large black. eyes, large 
mouth, large nose, and a large chin. He has a satirical air. 
When he laughs he contracts his large mouth, and then he 
has not a bad countenance. In walking he bends a little, but 
takes large steps. His eyes are good and he never uses glasses, 
though he is now seventy-seven years old. I was quite astonish- 
ed to see him write so light and fine a hand without spectacles, 
He reads and writes the whole day, and sometimes, even the. 
whole night. When he is lying in bed, and any idea occurs to 
him, he rings for his secretary, who sleeps in the library above 
his chamber, and who must come down at any hour. 

Voltaire is very agreeable, excessively polite, and altogther 
a courtier; but if any thing comes into his head, he quits his. 
company, goes immediately to his chamber, from which he re- 
turns with a very gay countenance. He is not always, however, 
as I was informed, of so pleasant a disposition. 

He often plays at chess, particularly with father Adam, an 
ex Jesuit whom he has taken to his house, and made superin- 
tendant of his domains. One day, Voltaire introduced him to 

some friends by saying, This is father Adam, but he is not the 

first man in the world.” Besides Ferney and the parish of the 
same name, Voltaire possesses near this place, another chateau 
ealled Tournay, on which depend some villages in the parishes 
ef Brigney and of Chambaissy. From all these estates he re- 
ecives about ten thousand livres, which added to the income 
from his capital, must make his annual revenue about fifty thou- 
sand livres. ($10,000. ] 
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: „ October 11 1773. 

After passing several days at Geneva, we went to Ferney. 
Voltaire at first sent word that he was sick, a practice which he 
had for forty years past. But at last he admitted us. ‘I remem- 
ber,” said he, ‘having had the honour of seeing you last year, 
since then you have been in Italy, you have visited the cata- 
combs, and seen a great many of the dead. You see one now, 
for I am dying at this moment.” As he said this, he struck his 
forehead. Baron Rudbeck begged him to wait a little, at least 
till we were gone. I added, that he could not die, that his geni- 
us was immortal, that besides it was not last year, but three 
years ago that we were at Ferney, which proved that time did 
not pass heavily, with other expressions of the same sort. | 

He then spoke with a lively pleasure of the important re- 
volution which had taken place in Sweden during our absence; 
and exclaimed with great emphasis, and in a loud tone, “ Guse 
tavus is adored through Europe.” He repeated these words 
several times, and then went on, “ when you arrive in Sweden, 
and see this great king, lay me at the feet of his majesty, and 
tell him that he is adored in Europe.” On this occasion we be- 
came acquainted with the family of Voltaire, with Madame De- 
ays a daughter of one of his sisters, and his heiress, with Mr. 
Durey de Morsan and father Adam. | 

Madame Denys is a widow without childten, and new about 
sixty years of age, very lively and agreeable, mistress of music, 
plays well on the piano, and speaks Italian. She made a great, 
many inquiries about what we had seen in Italy; we had as ma- 
ny about her uncle, and she communicated a number of anee- 
dotes of him. l 

Mr. Durey and the Abbé Adam, keep Voltaire company. 
They help him in reading large works and make extracts for 
him, they alse translate books from languages less familiar to 
him. If he were not so well assisted, it would be impossible 
for him to write so many volumes; besides these he has his se- 
cretary Vanniere, a Swiss, who does nothing but make fair co- 
pies. Mr. Adam also understands Greek and Latin pretty well. 
He was a Jesuit at Dijon, and is therefore called father Adam. 
He came to. Voltaire some time before the expulsion of the 
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Jesuits, and has now lived at Ferney for nearly twelve years. 

He isa man of much talent and wit. 

It is said that Voltaire is not afraid of death, and has already 
made his will with great courage. On the other hand, some as- 
sert that the idea of death alarms him, and that he talks so 
much of it merely to accustom himself to consider it. We found 

bim very much deranged; his dark lively eyes are very deeply 
sunk, yet still he has strength enough to write poetry as easily 
as any one else could write prose. He dictates easily sixty 
verses without stoping. | 

He now observes a very strict regimen. He does not eat at 
noon. Between nine and ten at night he eats alittle and slowly. 
About eleven or twelve he goes to bed, but sleeps scarcely four 
or five hours, though in general he is in bed sixteen end even 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. During the day he sits 
in his bed and writes, and the same at night when he cannot 

sleep, which happens when any idea is fermenting in his head. 
In this sleepless state he has quite the appearance: of a corpse 

waiting for interment; and has never, indeed, a good look. Some- 
times he gets up at six or eight o’clock in the morning. 


Saeed 
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Tus forty-fourth exhibition of the Royal Academy, for the 
year 1812, contains 940 works of art, in painting, drawing, and 
sculpture, most of them above mediocrity. The chief historical 
pieces are by Hilton, Trumbull, West, Craig, Northcote, and 
Turner. The best portraits are by Owen, Lawrence, Beechey, 
Phillips, Lonsdale, Shee, and Howard. The principal land- 
scapes by Daniell, Constable, Callcott, and Farington. The 
vulgar life by Carse, Bird, Frazer, and Wilkie. The chief 
drawings by Craig, Westall, Buck, Varley, and Wilson. The 
architecture by Soane, Wyatt, Gandy, Porden, Inwood, and 

. Tapper, And the sculpture by Flaxman, Garrard, Chantrey, 
Turnerelli, Nollekens, Dawe, and Bacon. The chef-devres of 
the exhibition are, Owen’s portrait of the Chancellor; Law- 
RENCE’s Kemble in Cato; HIL ron's Christ restoring the Blind: 
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and Craic’s Christ feeding the Multitude: it is, however, an 
imvidious task to name particular pieces in a congregation of so 
much excellence, particularly as many other artists have enthu- 
siastic admirers, and as there is no infallible criterion of absolute 
beauty. in works of art. 

Mr. Jackson's Grammar of the Eolo-Doric, or modern 
Greek Tongue, vulgarly called the Romaic, which was announ- 
ced some time ago as being ready for publication, is now printing 
with great diligence at Oxford. Under the signature of be- 
paixts, Mr. J. offered his opinions regarding the modern Greek, 
as early as June, last year, asserting it to be a compound of the 
ancient Holic and Doric dialects; and it is with the concurrence 
of several learned philologists of modern Greece, that he has an- 
nounced his grammar under the title of Lolo-Doric, in pre- 
ference to that of the Romaic language. In the course of the 
work, the peculiarities of the Eolo-Doric will be distinctly 
traced to the respective dialects of which the modern Greek is 
composed; and, besides the usual appendages of a grammar, as 
familiar dialogues, letters, translations, &c. it will contain špeci- 
mens of a modern Greek tragedy, with the English version op- 
posite, and a copious vocabulary. ` 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences, com- 
mitted in England and Wales for trial, at the assizes and ses- 
sions, in 1811; also, the total for seven years, from 1805 to 1811, 
both inclusive: | 


Total in the 

. 1811. seven years. 

Committed for Trial—Males - - 3,859 24,246 
. Females - _- 41,478 9,699 

Total - 23, 337 $3,945 

Convicted - — = - œ 3,163 20,147 
Sentences, viz:—Death at 6: y 404 2,628 
Life — œ 29 51 

Transportation for >14 years - 34 238 
7 err: e 3800 3,651 
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PREE and 5 to be whipped, 


fined, pilloried, kept to hard labour, &c. 2,049 12,587 
Whipping and Fine — 147 992 
Acquitted — — > č o -= 1,234 7,930 
No bill found; and not . 98940 5,868 
Executed - - - - — 39 393 


« Modern literatuue,“ says a late English publication, “ af- 
fords no examples of the multiplication of copies equal to those 
of Moore’s Almanac, and Mavor’s Spelling Book. Of that famous 
Almanac, about 420,000 copies are sold annually; and of ‘that 
generally used Spelling Book, about 120,000 in the same period; 
yet, as the former consists of only two sheets, and the latter of 
seven, each consumes 840,000, sheets, or 1680 reams of paper! 
If, then, one printing press can work three reams per day, 
Moore’s Almanack will employ four presses, or eight men, near- 
ly six months; and Mavor's Spelling Book, two presses, or four 
men all the year, besides the employment of binders, &c. &c. 
The press of no country boasts of works of sjmilar circulation.“ 
Another proof demonstrative of the improved state of educa- 

tion in England, may be drawn from the known consumption of 
elementary books of geography, a science in which, till lately, 
the mass of the English were proverbially i ignorant, There are 
now sold annually about 

12,000 of Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography. 
2,000 of Geography for Youth. 
2, O00 of Geography for Children. 

2,000 of Turner’s Geography. 

2,500 of Galdsmith’s popular Geography. 

4,000 of ditto’s British Geography. 

1,500 of Guthrie’s Grammar. 

4§00 of Walker's, Vyse’s, Evans u, &c. &c. 

Ie all 30,000. 

By which it would appear, that, in Great Britain, at least 30,000 
children are constantly instructed in this science! Twenty-five 
years ago, the annual sale of all the books of this class, did not 
N 5000. 
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According to some late experiments on the comparative 
strength of men and horses, applicable to the movement of ma- 
chines, it appears, that the effect of a horse is fourteen times 
greater than that of a man; or, which amounts to the same thing, 
fourteen men must be used instead of one horse. Hence it ap- 
pears, that it is much more advantageous to employ horses than 
men in moving machines, if other reasons did not, in some cases, 
require us to prefer men, 


From Mr. Monraco’s researches on the constitution of 
sponges, it appears that no polypi, or vermes of any kind, are 
to be discerned in their cells or pores; they are, however, de- 
cidedly of an animal nature, and possess vitiality, without per- 
ceptible action or motion! Mr. Montagu has divided the genus 
Spongia, into five families, viz. branched, digitated, tubular, com- 
pact, or orbicular. Only fourteen species were previously known, 
bat Mr. Montagu has described no fewer than thirty-nine. _ 

It appears from the eighth annual Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society that $5,690 Bibles, and 70,733 Testamentey 
were issued last year, besides the number circulated abroad by 
the Society’s aid—that within that period seventy new Auxiliary 
Societies, including Branch Societies, were produced in Britain 
alone, and that the neat income of the year was 43,532/. 127. 5d. 
and its expenditure, including its engagements, 46, 550. 10s. 11d. 

By the Report of the Committee of Agriculture, it appears, 
that the total amount of waste lands in the United Kingdom, is as 
follows:—-E,ngland above six millions of acres, Wales two, and 
Scotland about fourteen. 

From the Gazette de France, July 14. The mortifying condi- 
tion of the Theatre François, the first theatre of the capital, 
cannot be dissembled. Since the departure of some of its prime 
supports, it is fallen into a state of torpidity, verging on death. 
It is so far paralyzed that tragedy it cannot flay. The little 
reputation of some of its actors, the disgust and weariness of 
beholding without intermission the same pieces, repulse the pub- 
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lic. Two representations of la Gouvernante attracted nobody: le 

Tambour Nocturne beat to arms in vain: the seats were empty, 
or presented merely the triste spectacle of a few sleepers and 
snorers, or at best gafers, yawning from each other from opposite 
boxes. The spectacles which please the public are such as mani- 
fest industry, alertness, vigour. The opulence of the French 
actors is, perhaps, one of the greatest obstacles to the improve- 
ment of the dramatic art. A player has a country residence, an 
equipage, servants at command: he enjoys the luxuries of life, 
he loves to walk about his parks, to lay out his gardens, to give 
orders to his cook: he must enjoy himself in summer. From time 
to time he favours the public with a few appearances; but these 
condescensions are distant, and at long intervals. 

Is it altogether the fault of the Parisian public, if buffoonery 
and pantomime’ meet encouragement’?—if the stags of Franconi 
are preferred to the successors of Baron and Preville? Is the 
Thédire François deserted when the best actors play in the best 
pieces of our great masters? Indifference and idleness ruin the 
greater part of our national establishments; and the minor thea- 

alone profit by the mismanagement of their superiors. | 


AMERICAN GALLANTRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Uxpen this title we have occasionally selected such incidents, in our mi- 
litary annals, as, from their minuteness, had escaped the view of the general 
historian; but which were caloulated to excite the high and homourable feel- 
ings of patriotism. The present war has again awakened the energies of the 
nation; and already produced examples of signal intrepiditw among our 
countrymen. It is, however, on the navy of the United States that our na. 
tional pride, and our hopes of glory, at this moment repose. We have never 
been able to look without the highest satisfaction on that fearless profession; 
the nursery of generqus courage, and of high-minded patriotism—to whose 
followers every form of danger is alike familiar and without terror. 

Nor toil, nor hazard, nor distress, appear 
To sink the Seamen with unmanly. fear; 

Who from the face of danger strives to turn, 
Indignant from the social hour they spurn: 

No future ills, unknown, their souls appal, 
They knew no danger, er they scorn it áU 
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But we have no language to convey our admiration of the young and gal- 
lant spirits, who, in the first essays of their strength, have triumphed over 
the veteran science, and the disciplined valour, of the habitual conquerors 
on the ocean. They have retrieved all our disasters—they have shed new 
lustre on our arma, and sustained even in the midst of mortifying reverses, 
the loftiest tone of national enthusiasm. Their only anxiety has been to find 
the enemies of their country; and, wherever they have met them, their valour 
has rendered victory certain, whilst their skill has made it easy. 

Devoted, as is this journal, to all that can add honour or distinction to the 
national character, it has no fairer pages than those which record instances 
of bravery like the following, the account of which we have rendered scru- 
polously minute and authentic. 


Tar United States’ sloop of war the Wasp, commanded by 
captain Jacob Jones, was cruising in long. 65° W. and lat. 37° N. 
the track of vessels passing from Bermuda to Halifax, when, on 
Saturday, the 17th of October, about eleven o’clock, in a clear 
moonlight evening, she found herself near five strange sail, 
steering eastward. As some of them seemed to be ships of war, 
it was thought better to get farther from them. The Wasp, 
therefore, hauled her wind, and having reached a few miles to 
windward, so as to escape or fight as the occasion might require, 
followed the strange sail through the night. At daybreak on 

Sunday morning, captain Jones found that they were six large 
merchant ships, under convoy of a sloop of war, which proved 
to be the Frolic, captain W hinyates, from Honduras to England, 
with a convoy, strongly armed and manned, having all forty or 
Gfty men, and two of them mounting sixteen guns each. He 
determined, however, to attack them, and as there was a heavy 
swell of the sea, and the weather boisterous, got down his top- 
gallant yards, close-reefed the topsails, and prepared for action. 
About efe ven o’clock, the Frolic showed Spanish colours; and the 
Wasp, immediately, displayed the American ensign and pendant. 
At thirty-two minutes past eleven, the Wasp came down to wind- 
ward, on her larboard side, within about sixty yards, and, hailed. 
The enemy hauled down the Spanish colours, hoisted the British 
ensign, and opened a fire of cannon and musketry. This the 
Wasp instantly returned; and, con:.ng nearer to the enemy, the 
action became close, and without intermission. In four or five | 
minutes the maintopmast of the Wasp was shot away, and, falling 
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down with the maintopsail yard across the larboard fore and fore- 
topsail brases, rendered her head yards unmanageable during 
the rest of the action. In two or three minutes more her gaft 
and mizen-topgallantsail were shot away. Still she continued a 
close and constant fire. The sea was so rough that the muzzles 
of the Wasp’s guns were frequently in the water. The Ameri- 
cans, therefore, fired as the ship’s side was going down, so that 
their shot went either on the enemy’s deck or below it, while 
the Engħsh fired as the vessel rose, and thus her balls chiefly 
touched the rigging, or were thrown away. The Wasp now 
„Shot ahead of the Frolic, raked her, and then resumed her 
position on her larboard bow. Her fire was now obviously 
attended with such success, and that of the Frolic so slacken- 
ed, that captain Jones did not wish to board her, lest the rough- 

ness of the sea might endanger both vessels; but, in the course 

of a few minutes more, every brace of the Wasp was shot 
away, and her rigging so much torn to pieces, that he was afraid 
that his masts, being unsupported, would go by the board, and 

the Frolic be able to escape. He thought, therefore, the best 
chance of securing her was to board, and decide the contest 

at once. With this view he wore ship, and, running down upon 
the enemy, the vessels struck each other, the Wasp’s side rub- 
bing along the Frolic’s bow, so that her jibboom came in between 
the main and mizen rigging of the Wasp, directly over the heads 

of captain Jones and the first lieutenant, Mr. Biddle, who were 
at that moment standing together near the capstan. The Frolic 
lay so fair for.raking, that they decided not to board until they 
had given a closing broadside. Whilst they were loading for 
this, so near were the two vessels, that the rammers of the Wasp 
_ were pushed against the Frolic’s sides, and two of her om went 
through the bow ports of the Frolic, and swept the whole length 
of her deck. Atthis moment, Jack Lang, “ a seaman of the Wasp, 
a gallant fellow, who had been once impressed by a British man 
of war, jumped on a gun withvhis cutlass, and was springing on 
board the Frolic: captain Jones, wishing to fire again before 
John Lang is a native of Newbrunswick, in Newjersey. We mention, 


with great pleasure, the name of this brave American seaman, asa proof, that 
-conspicuous valour is confined to no rank in the naval service. 


— 
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boarding, called him down; but his impetuosity could not be re- 
strained, and he was already on the bowsprit of the Frolic; when, 
seeing the ardour and enthusiasm of the Wasp’s crew, lieutenant 
Biddle’ mounted on the hammock cloth to board. At this signal 
. the crew followed; but lieutenant Biddle’s feet got entangled in 
the rigging of the enemy’s bowsprit, and midshipman Baker, in 
his ardour to get on board, laying hold of his coat, he fell back on 
the Wasp’s.deck, He sprang up, and as the next swell of the sea 
beought the Frolic nearer, he got on her bowsprit, where Lang 
and another seaman were already. He passed them on the 
fprecastle, and was surprised at seeing not a single man alive 
œ the Frolic's deck, except the seaman at the wheel, and three 
acers. The deck was slippery with blood, and strewed with the 
badies of the dead. Ashe went forward, the captain of the Frolic, 
nit; two other officers, wha were standing on the quarter deck, 
threw down their swords, and made an inclination of their bodies, 
dating that they had surrendered. At this moment the colours 
nere. still flying, as, probably, none of the seamen of the Froli¢ 
would dare to go into the rigging for fear of the musketry of 
ùe Wasp. Lieutenant Biddle, therefore, jumped into the 
ngging himself, and hauled down the British ensign, and pos- 
session was taken of the Frolic, in forty-three minutes after 
the frst fire, She was in a shocking condition; the birth-deck, 
petticuzarly, was crowded with dead, and wounded, and dying; 
there being but a small proportion of the Frolic’s crew who 
had escaped. Captain Jones instantly sent on board his sur- 
geon’s mate, and all the blankets of the Frolic were brought 
from her alop-room for the comfort of the wounded. To in- 
crease this confusion, both the F rolic’: s masts soon fell, cover- 
ing the dead and every thing on deck, and she lay a complete 
It now appeared that the Frolic mounted sixteen thirty- 
two pound carronades, four twelve-pounders on the main-deck, 
and two twelve pound carronades. She was, therefore, supe- 
yjor to the Wasp, by exactly four twelve-pounders. The num- 
ber of men on board, as stated by the officers of the Frolic, 
was one hundred and ten—the number of seamen on board the 
Wasp, was one hundred and two; but.it could not be ascertained, 
VOL. I. M 
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whether in this one hundred and ten, were included marines and 
. officers; for the Wasp hdd, besides her one hundred and two men, 
officers and’ marines, making the whole crew about one hundred 
and thirty-five. What is, however, decisive, as to their compa- 
rative force is, that the officers of the Frolic acknowledged that 
they had as many men as they knew what to do with, and, in fact, | 
the Wasp could have spared fifteenmen. There was, therefore, 
on the most favourable view, at least an equality of men, and an 
inequality of four guns. The disparity of loss was much greater 
The exact number of killed and wounded on board the Frolic 
could not be precisely determined; but from.the observations of our 
officers, and the declarations. of those of the Frolic, the namber 
could not be less than about thirty killed, including two officers, 
and of the wounded between forty and fifty; the captain and second 
lieutenant being of the fumber. The Wasp had five men killed 
and five slightly wounded. 7 

All hands were now employed in clearing the deck, bury- 
- ing the dead, and taking care of the wounded, when captain Jones 
sent orders to lieutenant Biddle to proceed to Charleston, or 
any southern port of the United States; and, as there -was a sus- 
picious sail to windward, the Wasp would continue her cruise. 
The ships then parted. The suspicious sail was now coming 
down very fast. At first it was supposed that she was one of 
the convoy, who had all fied during the engagement, and who 
now came for the purpose of attacking the prize. The guns 
of the Frolic were, therefore, loaded, and the ship cleared for 
action; but the enemy, as she advanced, proved to be a seventy- 
four—the Poictiers, captain Beresford. She fired a shot over the 
Frolic; passed her; overtook the Wasp, the disabled state of 
whose rigging prevented her from escaping; and then returned 
to the Frolic, who could, of course, make no resistance. The 
Wasp and Frolic were carried into Bermuda. 

It is not the least praise due to captain Jones, that his account 
of this gallant action, is perfectly modest and unostentatious. On 
his own share in the capture, it is unnecessary to add any thing. 
„The courage and exertions of the officers and crew,” he ob- 
serves, “ fally answer my expectations and wishes. Lieutenant 
Biddle's active conduct contributed much to our success, by the 
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exact attention paid to every department, during the engagement, 
and the animating example he afforded the crew by his intrepidity. 
Lieutenants Rodgers and Booth, and Mr. Rapp, showed by the 
incessant fire from their divisions, that they were not to be sur- 
passed in resolution or skill. Mr. Knight, and every other officer, 
acted with a courage and promptitude highly honourable. Lieu- 
tenant Claxton, who was confined by sickness, left his bed a little 
previous to the engagement; and, though too weak to be at his 
division, remained upon deck, and showed, by his composed man- 
net of noting its incidents, that we had lost, by his illness, the 
ervices.of:a brave officer.“ > r 


ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


I nor æ, Mr. Oldschool, you will not deem me intrusive, for having offer- 
dto your consideration some lines, written on the splendid victory achie- 
wd by captain Jones, of the United States’ sloop of war Wasp, in an en- 
pgement with the British sloop of war Frolic. Probably the records of 
naval history will not furnish another instance of a victory so decisive, with 
mch inequality of force, achieved in so short a space, with 80 much damage 
tothe enemy, and with so little comparative loss. If any thing could add to 
err gratification, it is the peculiar modesty with which captain Jones relates 
this brilliant affair, in his official account of the transaction. 


8 blows the gale—o’er Ocean's azure realm, 
a In goodly trim, the gallant vessel Flides:“ 
Heroic Jongs, presiding, takes the helm, 
His country’s honour is the star that guides! 


A band of heroes all hif dangers share! 

Who, when their countng calls them, to provoke, 
The dread, th’ unequal contest, nobly dare 

The red artillery of the British oak! 


At length, impell’d by favouring gales along, 
Majestic now she ploughs the briny deeps, 
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The dread avenger of our country’s wrong, 
While, undisturb'd, the treasur’d vengeance sleeps. 


Dim in th’ horizon, Albion’s hostile star, 
In silent grandeur, rises on the sight: 
Terrific amen! honoured wide and far 
The harbinger of death, and pale affright. 


‘Near and more near the bloody contest draws— 
Frowning they meet, and awfully serene— 

And, ere the strife begins, in solemn pause, 
They stand and watch the narrow space between. 


It was an hour to none but heroes dear, 
When vulgar mortals tremble and despair: 
When all the patriot has to hope, or fear, 
Seems but suspended by a single hair. 


At such an hour, what hostile passions meet! 

What wild emotions enter and depart! 

What hopes of glory! fears of foul defeat! 

All throng, tumultuous, through the stoutest heart! 


But mark! around what sudden glooms infest, 
As if the clouds that sail’d the realms of air, 
At once, had settled on the ocean’s breast, 
And fix’d the region of contention there. 


Unusual darkness on the surface lies, 

A night of horror veils the combat o’er, 
Disturb’d by victor shouts and dying cries— 
By lightning flashes, and the thunder’s roar. 


Now light returns: but what Asmay and rout! 
How cold the cheek where pe was so elatc: 
And the pale lip still quivers with the shout 
Of joy and triumph in the hour of fate. 


Short was the contest—O! in pity, sparc! 
Ye sights, unholy! vanish from my ken: 
For supplicating Mercy’s cries, forbear! 
Nor taunt with victory these dying men. 
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But welcome, heroes! to your native land; 
Safe from th’ arduous perils of the fight; 

And welcome, gallant leađer of the band! 
Who blushes when he finds his fame so bright. 


And welcome Boorn and RopoERS] welcome KIT! 
And Rapr!—such noble souls will ne’er refuse 

This poor requital, and with rudeness slight 

The humble off ring of no venal Muse. 


Nor Craxroxt shall thy worth unsung remain, © 
Thy early day betokens promise fair; ö . 
For glory hover'd round the brows of pain, 

And mark’d unseen the future hero there. 


Nor shall thy merits, BIDDLE, pass untold, 

When cover’d with the cannon's flaming breath, 
Onward he press’d, unconqusrably. bold, „ 
He fear’d dishonour, but he spurn’d at death. . 


He mov'd the foremost of the gallant band, 
Undaunted by the roar of hostile arts; 

And led reluctant Victory by the hand, 
Confus’d and blushing, in her blaze of charms. 


Then welcome, heroes! for your glory lives; 
Nor shall malignant Envy dare assail: 
Receive the laurel which your country gives, 
And share her triumphs while she: tells the tale. 


— 


ODE TO HONOUR—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Harz! Spirit of the lion brood! 
I hail thee! monarch of my soul; 
Who guid’st my veins’ mad rolling flood; 
Proud chieftain! of supreme control. 


€rown’d with lightning, tbron’d in storm, 
First born in battle’s raging force; 
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= Thy mandate bids the phalanx form, 

ne Where even demons take their course. 


Thy thirsting, like the Danish shade, 
By no libation is appeas’d, 

, Until- the reckoning blood has paid, 
And vengeance has thy spirit eased. 


Thine are the sybil tomes of fate; | 

For should.one sacred page be lost, 
_ Repentence then is vain and late, 

‘The rest is kept with double cost. 


Tis but to offer at thy shrine 

That crowns from danger’s front are torn; 
And ’tis for thee that we entwine 

Those laurels which the sword has shorn. 


And that mild dictate comes from thee, 
Which teaches Pride to stoop his crest; 
Bending, to gentle courtesy, 

The fiercer inmates of his breast. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCROOL, | 

Tux following poetry falling accidentally into my hands, my admiration 
of it induced me to make some inquiry respecting its origin and auther. 

Tt was occasioned by the decease of an amiable and lovely young lady, 
under very affecting and peculiar circumstances. Cherishing for a long time 
the idea of hymeneal connexion with the object of her earliest choice and 
most ardent affections, she was attacked, in the bloom of eighteen, with a 
pulmonary complaint, which finally overthrew all the fond expectations of 
herself and friends. Led by slow ‘degrees to the precincts of a premature 
grave, she found herself at length compelled to abandon, fbr other and sub- 
limer centemplation, what had hitherto been to her a source of purest delight, 
and exchange her thoughts of earthly happiness for hopes of heavenly par- 
ticipation, through the medium of her God: while the unceasing attentions, 

and undeviating devotedness of her lover, during the whole period of her 
fatal illness, pressing on the grateful, and most exquisite sensibilities of her 
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nature, endeared him to her even in the arms of dissolution. She died the 
10th of July, 1812. | l ©. 


THE VISION. 


Derr i in a shade, through banks of flow’ rs, 
The streamlet wound its way, 
And softly sped tbe noiseless hours 
As on the bank I lay. l 
While thus, in a voluptuous calm, 
I watch’d the gliding stream, 
My eyes were steep'd in slumber’s balm, 
My heart in Fancy’s dream. 


I saw a maiden, wond’rous fair, i 
Glance through the thicken’d shade, 

The ringlets of whose golden hair 

* With murmuring zephyrs play’d. 4 

From her bright eyes serenely beam’d 
The heaven’s purest blue, 

And on her cheek the rose had seem’d 
To shed its softest hue. . | 


Upon her balmy lips there play'd 
A smile of gladness meek; 

Yet from her eye a tear-drop stray’d 
Adown her rosy cheek. 

Ah! how my throbbing pulses beat 
In such dear dream of bliss! 

For ne’er seem’d transport half so sweet 
So N as this. 


d few-to clasp her to my heart 
Alas! vain fleeting trance! 
A deadly paleness mark’d each part, 
And stay’d my rash advance. 
Intent on me she fixed her eye, 
Then, pointing to above, 
The gentle spirit breathed a sigh, 
And vanish'd from the grove: 
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Farewell! farewell! remembered shade! 
And, O! sad dream, farewell! 
Too surely what that look convey’d . 
My aching heart can tell, 
„To taste unmix’d the joys of love 
To mortals ne’er was given; 
Then, as its happy home’s ABOVE; 
Seek not on Eantu for Heaven.” F. 


—— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ma. Oxpscnoor, 
CC E AEE E E E aaah 
Folio, an insertjon thereof would oblige, Yours, &c. 


Twas in the dead of night! the orb of day 

Had fled to distant climes; all nature lay 

Enwrapt in shadowy robe; Silence her reign 

Had spread wide o’er the interminable plain; 

And every creature, fearful of the gloom, 

Had found in sleep’s embrace a transient tomb 

Save Kliphaz. His troubled fancy sought 

In vain, midst Morpheus’ realms, retreat from thought: 

All wakeful, as the poet turn’d his eye 

Within, some pleasing prospect to descry; 

Sublime and heavenly thoughts his soul inspir’d, 

And intellectual scenes his fancy fir'd. 

When, lo! an awful form near to him drew, 

From realms etherial burst upon his view: 

A Spirit pass’d before his facel—affright 

Unnerv’d his frame—he view’d the chilling sight— 

And as he riew’d, his shivering bones confess’d 
The awful-conflict raging in his breast. 

With horror. stood erect his streaming hair, 

And ev'ry sense was palsied with despair. 

Though suddenly, to his astonish'd view, 7 

Unlook' d—unwish'd for, the fell phantom drew: 


* Vide Job, chap. iv. 13, 19. 
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Not such its stay: still, stood the hateful shade, 

And still the trembling Zlifihaz survey’d. 

A solemn fearful pause the spectre made; 

Then came a veice-—an awful language came, 

That deep vibrated through his quivering frame. 

a Shall- mortal man, of ashes form'd, and dust, 

Presume than the Moss High to be move just? 

Shall the most wise and virtuous. mortal dare 

Himself with his Creator to compare? 

With folly charg’d was e’en th’ Angelic race, 

Thoagh clothed with power and super-human grace? 

H spirits then—inhabitants of light! 

Not stand approv'd in their Creator’s sight; 

How vain the task! presumptuous man! how vain? 

For thee to think, perfection’s heights te gain! : 

Ere Kfe began—ere the enkindling flame 

From Heaven first lighted and inform’d thy frame; 

Thou, intermingling with the dust and clay, 

In the low vale, unknown—inglorious lay! 

Here thy proud origin. Fo know, hence learn, 

As in the paths of life thy steps sojourn, 

Humility: choose fer thy friend; may she 

Thy lov’d companion and instructress be: 

So will approving Conscience thee befriend, 

Upen thee shall Prosperity attend, 

And heavenly prospects cheer thee in the end.” 


* 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. - 
17 Mr. Oldschool will but give the author credit for his intention, he is 


at perfect liberty to call him a wretched metaphysician, a clumsy moralist, 
and (if it shall seem good to his superior judgment) a bad poet. 


PASHION—A POEM. 


Wues Fashion’s gaudy glare attracts the eye, 
And Folly draws the philanthropic sigh; 
When magic charms to fix Devotion’s gaze, 
And powers to win involuntary praise, 
TOL. 1. xN. 
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Deep in their sacred shrines neglected rest; | 

While idle pleasures occupy the breast; 

Why should a bard, unknown to Fame, obey 

The pious zeal that animates his lay? 

The voice of Poetry must plead in vain 

When Fashion rules, and millions crowd her train: 

Yet, cherish’d Friendship claims the weak essay; 

Pleas’d, I assent, and honour’d I obey. z 

Oh! if the moral Muse could hope to gain 
The list’ning ear of Beauty to her strain; 

II, from the-tow’ring hill where Reason reigns, 

Her voice could reach to Pleasure’s flow’ry plains, 

And wake, with glowing warmth and taste refin’d, 
Some noble purpose in a female mind: 

Pleased would she strike the spark of holy flame 

That lights the crimson blush of virtuous shame; 

Delighted view reclaim’d the lovely maid, 

And count the Jabour of her song o’erpaid. 

While the gay ball-room shines with garish light, 
And Beauty’s cheek reflects its rays more bright; 
While through the dance the voice of Music floats, 
And eager footsteps echo to her notes; 

Why does a smile o'er Satire's features play, 

And rigid Reason, frowning, turn away? 

Ah! that the Muse, who knows the secret well, 

Should, sighing, blushing, hesitate to tell! 

Why o’er the rose-bud bends the enamour’d swain, 

While gaudier tulips spread their charms in vain? 

Why does the traveller’s raptured gaze prefer 

The swelling landscape to the neat parterre? 

»Tis Nature's hand that draws the willing eye 

From glaring hues to sweet simplicity: 

'°Tis Nature's touch that bids th’ obedient heart 

Contemn the cold, insipid, tricks of art; 

Teaches the breast with sacred fire to glow, 

And wakes the pulse of Joy her vot’ries only know. 

Ah, me! how hard the toilsome task, to win 
From cherish’d Folly, or from darling Sin; 
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The stubborn force of Habit to control, 
And tear the ropted passion from the soul: 
But when the softer foibles open lie, 
That tell of Weakness, not Depravity; 
Those tender frailties Nature’s warmth bestows, 
That sometimes hush cold Reason to repose, 
And fill the yielding heart, and give the mind 
To chars inconstant as the varying wind; 
Those giddy joys at which, when Temp’rance dies, 
Prudence turns pale, and sadden’d Reason sighs; 
Those thrills that never make their vot’ries. blest, 
But idly: flutter in the idle breast; 
Those trivial faults that shun the lover's gaze, 
Or deck his ‘fair one’s charms with brighter blaze. 
Ah, me! how painful ’tis with frigid truth ? 
To chill the glow that paints the cheek of youth! 
Ye fair that make the purest joys we know, 
Sources of all our bliss, or all our wo, 
In whom we boast a rich, exhaustless mine, 
Thoughts that exalt, and feelings that refine; ` 
From whom, when cares disturb the manly breast, 
Or fond endearments lull those cares to rest, 
We catch the kindling glance, the sacred sigh, 
The tend’rest, dearest thrills of Sympathy: 
Ye gentle fair, whose fond, endearing arts, 
Polish our minds and captivate our hearts; 
Oh, say! should charms so heav’nly, rich as these, 
Such pow’rs to win, such faculties to please, 
Deep in their sacred shrines neglected rest, 
While idle pleasures occupy the breast.”’ 
Ye blissful scenes! days of Arcadian joys, 
When Nature’s sons were true to Nature’s voice; 
Where, mid a simple, healthful, happy race, 
Fashion and Folly never found a place; 
Where, while the peasant till’d the fertile soil, 
“Content sat basking en the cheek of Toil;” 
When virgin Beauty never own'd a care, 
That rigid Virtue would have blush’d to share: 
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Days of delight! when Pleasure, leagued with Death, 
Had not yet pour’d his pestilential breath; 
Nor yet on ruddy Vigour dared intrude 
The sinking form of sickly Lassitude: 
Days of delight! when hydra-headed Vice. 
Lived but in dreams and idle phantasies, 
Till angels wept o’er pristine Virtue’s urn: 
Ye blissful scenes! Arcadian joys! return! 
And, oh! ere Time’s insidious milldew btigiits 
The mind that dietates, and the hand that writes, 
Soon may the happy age again be known - ö 
When Truth and Reason shall regain their throne; 
When Youth shall own that idle pleasure cloys, 
And Beauty dare to seek for nobler joys! 


MORTUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Angusta (Georgia) September 24th, 1812. 
Drxp, suddenly, on Monday afternoon last, at the Sand Hills, 

Miss Cuartotrs A. HR RENT, daughter of Isaac Herbert, Esq. 
of this place, aged twenty years. The numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances of this charming and amiable young lady, will feel 
that regret for her loss, and that sympathy for her afflicted and 
bereaved connexions, which the unexpected departure of so much 
worth and virtue is calculated to excite; and, among her friends, 
some there are who will, no doubt, feel the shock with peculiar 
sensibility. Kind, affectionate, and friendly, this Iovely girl was 
not only without enemies, but was, we understand, upon the eve 
of forming one of the most endearing and interesting of all earthly 
connexions, when, by an inscrutable decree of an All-wise Pro- 
vidence, her bridal robe was converted into a funeral shroud. 
He who knew her worth, called her to the possession of those 
joys, for which she had long been preparing. She had early de- 
dicated herself to God, and, therefore, amidst the sorrows of sur- 
viving friends, a source of consolation remains, of whic h they 
cannot be deprived. 

Seated in realms of glory now, 

With joy she sings triumphantly, 

“O! Death! where is thy sting, and thor, 

O! Grave! where is thy victory.” 
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FUNERAL ORATION. 


Han I for thé subject of my story the veteran warrior of 


the revolution—whose scar-indented breast bore attestation. 


of his presence with embattled hosts—I should have found, 
inthe variety of circumstance incident upon a course of lus- 


trous events, a sufficiency of narrative to interest the feel- 


ings of my brethren. Or, were I endowed with the fasei- 


nating powers of an orator, I might presume, by the force 
of eloquence, to command the attention which I am now 
tompelled to solicit. 

Eulogy of the dead, in modern days, has nearly lost its 
foree. Panegyric is blazoned forth to depict ideal virtues, 
which had been else unknown. Merit is confounded with 
baseness—honour with disgrace. Praise and encomium are 
indiscriminately lavished upen the virtuous and the immo- 
ral citizen. The laboured and pompous tribute of respect 
is now no longer viewed as a record of the public regret, 
but is regarded as the mere ebullition of sorrow, experi- 
enced by an honest heart, blind to the frailties and vices of 
his friend. It is found to be dictated by the warmth of per- 
smal attachment, more than by a strict regard for the un- 
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erring laws of truth; and to represent what the man should 
have been. rather than what he was. But, my brethren, al- 
though by this perverted exereise of posthumous praise, the 
citizen, wh ranscendent excellence had commanded the 
esteem of all who lived within the sphere of his worth, has 
sometimes slumbered in the dust, unnoticed, because undis- ° 
tinguished in the heterogeneal mass; yet this has not been 
the lot of the brave and meritorious youth, whose virtues 
weare now assembled to commemorate. The name of the 
gallant Buse has resounded throughout the States, and 
joined with those of his renowned companigus in arme, has 
added lustre te his country’s fame. A national sympathy 
aweetens the sorrews, and assuages the grief, of the rela- 
tives of our departed brother. Testimonials of respect for 
his memory, have been in various places publicly anno uneed; 
whilst his amiable and endearing manners, his eorreet and. 
manly deportment, have been, by numerous circles of his ac- 
quaintance, loudly proclaimed to the world. 

Accompany me, my brethren, to the eradle of eur infant 
friend-—preceed with me thence, o’er the gay and flowery 
paths of juvenile enjoyments, to the fatal scene of action, 
where the direful messenger of death arrested the valiant 
hero’s course. | 

WIIIIAM S. Busu was born on the 27th of July, 1786, 
at Wilmington, in the state of Delaware. His father, Joba 
Bush, who was a native of that state, had resided in Phila- 
detphia at the commencement of the revalution, when he 
volunteered in the service of his country as a private, bat 
was afterwards promoted ta the rank of a captain, in the: 
Pennsylvania line. Towards the conclusion of the war, he 
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removedto Wilmington, and remazuint there but a short- 


time after the birth of his son WIIIIAM, he settled with his 
family upon a farm in Talbot county, on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. After a residence there of about five years, he 
lost hig affectionate consort, which induced him, soon a£- 
ter, tə return, with his infant children, to Wilmington, at 
which place, however, he did not long continue. He again 
removed to his farm in Maryland, where he passed the resi- 
due of bis days, and died in 1806. 

The. family of Mr. Bush was highly 88 and 
{grvished more champions than himself, for the cause of. 
freedom. He had three brothers who were engaged in. the. 
glorious contest, “ that tried men’s souls.“ The eldest of 
these, major Lewis Bush, fell at the battle of Brandywine; 
the seeond, major George Bush, survived the revolution, 
and died in Wilmington about the year 1794; and the young-, 
eat, David Bush, who had been a surgeon ofa vessel of wary. 
died at Neweastle in: the year 1803. Of the first of these. 
gallant brothers, an interesting anecdote shall be related, as 
an example of the bold and patriotic spirit which pervaded: 
the breasts of the family. When wounded by a musket ball 
which he received in his thigh, he mentioned it to one of his 
efficers, who ordered a file of men to assist him off the field. 
of battle. But he refused their aid, telling the offieer, that 
«s they could be more serviceable by continuing to fight in 
defence of their country, than in saving him.“ On attempt- 
ing to leave the theatre of aetion alone, his loss of blood be- 
eame so exerssive, that he paused—and, turning round te. 
fase the enemy, died, sword in hand! 
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“Phe subject of our present memoir, who had, at a very 
sarly age, been deprived of the kind endearments and ca- 
resses of a fond mother, was instructed under the immediate 
eye of his father, by a private teacher in his family. His 


education—owing to the distance of his place of residence 


from a college, or, perhaps, to the circumscribed limits 
ef his father’s means, was not what is termed liberal, hav- 
ing been confined to the study of his native language, and to 
those branehes of knowledge which are usually taught in au 
English school. His talents; however, were of a respecta- 
ble order, and enabled him to acquire a fund of information, 
ealculated to give him a dignified rank in the general round 
of conversation. His manners were soft, modest, and unaf- 
feeted—his disposition warm, generous, and ‘humanc—his 
attachment to his friends, ardent and sincere. His courage, 
even from childhood, was of the most determined cast, and 
elaimed kindred to the blood which flowed from his gallant 
uncle’s veins. Averse to quarrels and contentions, he was 
however, firm in support of his honour and his rights. He 
kaew not how to give, or to take an insult—but, liable to the 
frailties of human nature, if guilty of error, he was as rea- 
dy to make reparation, as he was, when due to him, to de- 
mand it. 

When arrived to the period of life, at which a young man 
is expected to make choice of a profession, he was placed, by 
his father, under the care of a merchant, to acquire a know- 
ledge of trade. But this avocation not being congenial to his 
turn of mind or inclination, he abandoned, after a trial of 


one or two years,and commenced the laborious employment: 


of a farmer, which he prosecuted with great industry un- 
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til after the death of his father. At the interesting period 
of the attack on the Chesapeake, when the spirit of the na- 
tion arose in all its majesty, young Busy was appointed a 
lieutenant in the militia of his state, and when a call for vo- 
lunteers was made by the president, was of the number of 
those who tendered their services to the government. 

We now behold the aspiring youth enter upon the stage 
of life. His ambition and his love of country unite, in in- 
viting him to the profession of arms. At that time, it is 
true, his eountry was not engaged in war; but, as he held 
the doetrine of Washington, our immortal brother, that 
s the best mode of preserving peace, is to be always pre- 
pared for war,“ he was resolved to qualify himself for her 
defence, and to obey her call, whenever political events 
should demand his services. As a lieutenant in the corps 
of marines, an appointment which he obtained in the sum- 
mer of 1808, he distinguished himself for his mild and cour- 
teous manners towards those, whom an All-wise Providenee, 
by placing in the humbler walks of life, had permitted to 
be subject to his command. It is, brethren, in stations like 
these, where the relation of superiority must be acknow- 
ledged and enforced, that the generous feelings of masonry, 
are most virtuously displayed: Urbanity of manners te an 
equal, is indispensable to the comforts of society. Respect. 
ful deportment to a superior, is an obligation. Condeseen- 
sien to inferiors is a pleasing duty, which reflects more 
honour upen the noble souls who. practise it, than the pos- 
session of endless titles—even should they be “ more ancient 
than the. golden fleece or Roman eagle, or more honourable 
than the star or garter.” Nor, did our valued brother in the 
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exereise of his finer feelings of sensibility, forget the duty 
he owed his country, or the respect which was due to him: 
self. He was aware, that upon a rigid adherence to the 
established usages of war, the safety of the mation, and the 
happiness of his soldiers, depended. He knew that insubor- 
dination, or irregularity of conduct, were subversive of tlie 
military system, aud, that to permit them.to exist, would 
be to.destroy the interests of the public service. He was 
also apprised, that discipline, when properly understood and 
established, so far from being ineompatible with the exercise 
of humanity, is the enly means of effeeting that harmony 
and order, which distinguish an en army fros a 
tumultuous rout. 
In the year 1810, Mr. Bush, who had been promoted 
from the rank of a second to that of a first licutenant, fnd- 
ing, from the current of political sentiment, that the pros- 
pects of a war were not such as were likely soon te afford 
opportunities for the display of those heroie qualities, the 
natural bent of which had inclined him to the profession of a 
soldicr—anticipating also, that without an active service te 
engage the mind, and eeeupy the time of an oficer, he might 
be in danger of acquiring habits of indolence, and ef living 
beyond the seanty moans afforded him by his pay, he very 
prudently resolved to abandon his favourite pursuit, until a 
mere inviting eppertunity for fame and fortune should be 
presented. After deliberate reflection, and in accerdanee 
with the advice of his friends, he teadered his resignation, 
whieh was accepted. Bat, no sooner had the intelligence 
reached the ears ef hie brother officers, than a respectable 
body, composed as well of these of younger as of seubor rank, 
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waited upon the seeretary of the navy, and entreated him to 
recall his acceptance of lieutenant Bush’s resignation. Such 
a gencrous and noble-minded conduct on the part of the 
junior officers, whose advancement on the seale of promotion 
would be prejudiced by the granting of this request, indi- 
eated an exalted esteem for the merits of their gallant fel- 
low soldier. He was accordingly invited to return to the 
service, with such marks of flattering regard as could not 
be resisted. He resumed his commission, and abandoned 
for the time an idea of settling in the western country, 
which he had previously indulged. 

During the summer of the past year, our military friend 

was stationed upon the recruiting service, at several of the 
principal inland towns of this state. Whilst in the perform- 
axe of his public duties, he found leisure for the exercise 
of those social qualities, with which he was so eminently 
endowed. His uniformly correct and moral deportment, 
whilst others, seduced by the allurements of fancied plea- 
sures, were revelling in dissipation and excess, attracted the 
attention of the most respectable of the inhabitants. His 
acquaintance was courted—respect for his amiable and gen- 
tlemanly demeanor was succeeded by esteem—and a sincere 
regard for the polished soldier, the sedate youth, and intel- 
ligent citizen, excited in the breasts of all, a lively interest 
in his future prospects and fortunes. ? 

In the autumn of the same year, our friend became again 
discouraged as to the appearance of active empleyment. 
«The speck of war,” which had more than once displayed 
itself upon the political horizon, had nearly vanished. He 
began a second time to contemplate a retirement from the 
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public service, and in anticipation of that design, visited the 
state of Ohio, where he purchased some lands. This appa. 
rent change of resolution, my brethren, is not te be regard- 
ed as an indication of a vacillating, unsteady mind. It un- 
folded the principles of an exalted genius—it proclaimed s 
determination to rise to eminence by signal feats of valour, 
or, by the exercise of the hardy toils of agriculture, to be- 
come useful to his country. But our officer desirous of af- 
fording himself the chance of prosecuting his darting pur- 
suit, which might be produced by another session of con- 
gress, concluded to await the result of their deliberations. 
It was during this interval of interesting suspense, that 
lieutenant Bush, who had been for upwards of a year sta- 
tioned chiefly at Philadelphia, was initiated into the imyste. 
ries of our order. The advantages to result from an ae- 
quaintance with the science of free-masonry, in the course 
of the expected war, which might place him at the merey of 
the enemy, or render him the conqueror of a fallen, pros- 
trate foe, offered to his liberal and benevolent mind, in- 
dueements for partaking in the benefits of the institution. 
At the altar of the temple, in which we are now assembled, 
- was he first taught his masonic duties. By the worshipfal 
master of the lodge which has honoured me with the privi- 
lege of addressing you upon this solemn occasion, was he 
first shown the mystic light. 
At length the period arrived, when his country called for 
the arm of our gallant brother, to assert her rights and 
- avenge her wrongs. The summons was obeyed with all 
those feelings of virtuous ardour, which so proudly distin- 
guish the patriot soldier. A short time previous to. the de- 
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elaration of war, he had been appointed to the frigate Con- 
stitution, then lying at Washington, where a short time after 
be entered upon the duties of his station. That ship, when 
provided with a crew and ample munitions of war, sailed 
apon a cruise from the Chesapeake in the month of Jaly. 
After being at sea a short time, she was chased by a British 
squadron for sixty-five successive hoars, when, by the un- 
paralleled skill and exertions of her officers and crew, she 
escaped the grasp of the enemy. In this preeminent display 
of nautical science, so honourable to the brave seamen who 
aceomplished it, and so portentous of their future glory, we 
are not to look for any essential services on the part of 
liewtenant Bush. His post in the marine department, which 
has no agency in the navigation of the ship, deprived him 
ef opportunities for the exercise of his mental energies and 
talents. To those alone, who achieved the splendid exploit, — 
be all the merit ascribed. 

But the Genius of our happy land, during the centinu- 
ance of this hard struggle for safety, did not rest an idle 
speetator of the interesting scene Me 

From realms of light beyond our mortal 18 

She views her war-like sons undaunted brave, 

With manly nerve, the toil of sleepless nights, 

With steps as fleet as Sol’s diurnal course, 

She be way to Heaven's exalted fane, 

Where ouncil, all the host of war. 

Her near approach, the crested Pallas hails, 

With courteous mein and language bland. she thus 

Anticipates the object of her haste. | 

Be cheerful daughter,” spake the maid divine, 
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„Iwo moons shall not their wonted routes perform, 
Till thy brave sons, whose worth we've now essay’d, 
« Behold their batt’ries whelm the humbled foe. 

‘s E’en now fer valour's brow is thrice prepared, ` 

s A crown of laurels, of unfading hue; 

ss The names of Hull, of Morris, and of Bush, 

s Are on the records of eternal fame 

“Most deeply graved.“ The joyous news proclaimed, 
A heart-felt gladness did at once inspire. 

Columbia’s guardian with becoming grace, 
Expressed her gratitude for this renown, 

Intended for her highly favour’d charge. 

But when prepared the martial court to leave, 

Her mirth was saddened by this stern deerce: 

s Man, proud, rebellious, must be oft chastised; 


4e Without the scourge of Adverse fortune's school, 


„He would exalt himself above the gods, 

s Would dare their power, and their thrones assail. 

c This promised glory must be bought with blood: 

s But, whose the doofn to pay the forfeit price, 

ss Must be from all, save the dread fates, concealed. 

s The cruel sisters, never to divulge 

< he solemn secrets of their eourt, are bound. 
„Their victims mark’d, their shafts are quickly aimed, 
s And sent, like rays of light, unerrin TE 
s At times, to force a tyrant from m S 
s But oft to call a valued friend to Heav’n.” 
Enough was said, th’ etherial vision ceased: 
The spangled arch of space immense in view, 


Our Guardian Genius leaves the vaulted sky. 
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The event of the nineteenth of August, that ever memo- 
rable day, when the skill and valour of our nation was ar- 
rayed in hostile combat against the prowess of a brave and 
powerful foe, affords us all an ample source of exultation. 
Heyer as a people, we had just cause for the excitement 
of our national pride, it was upon that illustrious oceasion. 
We behold a ship notorious for her insults to our flag, and 
eonfessedly one ef the stateliest frigates in the British ser- 
vice, engaged in single action with an American frigate. We 
behold the enemy commence his fire at the moment that his 
adversary roached within the reach of his guns, and 
t intermission as he advaneed, with all that 
eonfidence of superiority and success, so generally displayed 
by an ostentatious commander. We perceive on the other 
hand—an American ship of somewhat superior foree—but 
navigated by a raw and inexperienced erew— without re- 
turning a shot in exchange, approach under the galling fire 
of her assailant—with all that coolness and intrepidity, so 
characteristic of her dauntless officers. We see the gallant 
Hull, with veteran firmnessand composure, restrain the reso- 
late ardour of his men. We hear, between the roaring peals 
of British thunder, his cheering voice exelaim “Not yet 
not yet - nor yet—fire!””—The ships are now in elose and 
bloody confliet—the mizenmast of the enemy goes by the 
beard, and renders his ship ungovernable—His prow be- 
comes entangled in our mizen shrouds—and now is the fury 
of the battle. Our brave marines, with their heroie com- 
mander at their head, leading them on to glory, and rush- 
_ ing himself to death—prepare to cover our boarders or re- 
pel those of the enemy. But this desperate resort is ron- 
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dered unnecessary. The main and foremasts of the British 
ship fall over her side, preeipitating into a watery grave, 
many honest hearts that deserved a better fate. The three 
flags of the enemy so tauntiagly displayed at her topmasts’ 
heads—now humbly float upon the bosom of the oeean— 
whilst the victorious colours ef the Republic, are seen tri- 
umphantly waving before the breeze. But, my brethren, 
to us, as Masons, the most interesting scene of this glorious 
achievement, remains to be told. We behold the enemy’s 
ship in a wrecked and sinking state. We hear the conque- 
_ rors hail their vanquished foes as friends. We sea them 
extend the hand of benevolence and prote Mr towards the 
wretched sufferers, and relieve their wants. We see them 
bind up the wounds of the langaishing prisoners, and rescue 
them from a sepulchre of waves. This is indeed, to admi- 
nister the corn of nourishment, the oil of consolation, and the 
wine of refreshment. These are actions, my brethrea, 
ss dear to the best feelings of masonry and humanity, and 
enjoined even by the rigid laws of honour and of war.“ 
But, my brethren, we must not suffer an excess of joy at 
the prosperity ofoureountry’s arms, toobliterateoyr masonie 
duties. As citizens, we have much cause of pride—as masons, 
great occasion for regret. In the noble contest, we have 
lost ahighly valued brother—one whose moral virtues pro- 
mised, ata future day, to do honour to the principles ef our 
order; and whose heroic powers were caleulated to achieve 
for his country, the most brilliant services. Touse. the lan- 
guage of the immortal poet, 


s I donot think a braver gentleman, 
s More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
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‘ More daring or more bold, is new alive 
“ To grace this latter age with noble deeds.” 


When an intimate companion of our departed brother was 
taking leave ef hima few months since, the latter thus ex- 
pressed himself, with all the fervency of youthful courage: 
My dear friend, I scarcely hope to see you again. I ex- 
pect to be ordered to the Constitution. Should we get into 
an engagement, I am resolved to distinguish myself, or fall 
in the attempt. Should an opportunity be afforded for 
boarding the enemy, I will be the first man upon his deck.” 
Such language as this bespoke the intrepidity of his soul, 
and proclaimed the firmness of the hero. Similar to the 
spirit of this also was his address to his men, prior to the ac- 
tion which terminated his illustrious career: “ You are this 
day, my brave fellows, called upon to avenge the injured 
rights of your country, and I trust your conduct will be 
such, as to reflect honour upon yourselves, and upon the 
nation.“ His whole conduct during the action,” to use 
the words of one of his associates in danger, was indica- 
tive of daring intrepidity, united with great coolness and 
presence of mind.” It was, whilst in the performance of 
the exposed and hazardous duty, of arranging his men to 
proteet the boarders of his ship, or repel those of the enemy, 
and near the conclusion of the battle, that our gallant bro- 
ther met his untimely fate. A musket ball entered by the 
left cheek-bone, and passing obliquely through the brain, ter- 
minated, at the instant, his short-lived glory. „His spirit 
ascended amid the roar ofcannon and the din of arms, the 
frst herald to the skies of the naval glory of his country” — 
whilst his lifeless visage, by a placid smile, proclaimed what 
his speeehless tongue could no longer utter 
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s Dulee et deeérum est, pro patria mori.” 
Peace be to thy manes, excellent, though ill-fated youth! 
Thy country mourns in thee, the less of one of her noblest 
sops—whilst we, thy brethren of the mystic tie, shed a tear 


to the memory of thy departed worth! May that Granp 
Lopes above, not made with hands, eternal inthe heavens,” 


be the seat of thy everlasting abode! 
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GFNTLEMEN, . l 

To commemorate the virtues, to celebrate the achievements, 
and thus perpetuate the fame of the illustrious dead, has been 
the business of the poet, the painter, the sculptor, and the orator, 
in every country and in every age. Neither the-rigours of a 
polar, nor the fervours of a tropical sky; neither the rude insen- 
sibility of barbarism, nor the busy dissipation of polished life, 
can deter the mind from this pious employment. The motives 
by which mankind are induced to engage in it are confessedly 
liberal and elevated in their nature—in their result they are 
eminently pleasing andimportant. In point of universality and 
force, they are, perhaps, next to those which lead the mind to 
the worship of a god. In either case, an intermingled sentiment 
of gratitude and piety constitutes a leading principle of action— 
in either case, there is manifested a grateful and praiseworthy 


recollection of benefits received. 
VOL. I. 0 
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With sentiments and recollections not dissimilar to these, are 
we now assembled to mingle our sorrows over the ashes of a 
mortal—with praises such as may become the occasien, and 
such as truth may not disavow, are we called on to honour the 
memory of a benefactor. | . 

Previously to my attempting to portray the character, and to 
unfold to you a view of the labours and achievements of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, suffer mego premise a single reflection. 
If many youths have been fired with enthusiasm, and urged to 
deeds of greatness and glory, by a recital of the lives of the de- 
stroyers of nations, how much more does it become you to catch , 
the spark of a generous emulation from the story of him who 
was one of the benefactors of the human race! 

Dr. Shippen was descended, on his mother’s side, from a fa- 
mily of wealth and distinction, which had been attached to the 
person, and had followed the fortunes of the illustrious founder 
of the state of Pennsylvania. By his father he was connected 
with those pious and intrepid pilgrims, who, flying from fanati- 
cism and persecution in their native country, had sought an 
asylum for liberty of conscience and the rights of devotion, in 
the wilds of Newengland. He was born in October 1733, in the 
city of Philadelphia, of which, his grandfather, having emigra- 
ted from Massachusetts on a special invitation from William, 
Penn, had been the first mayor. 

Of the first years of the life of young Shippen, nothing par- 
ticular is, at present, recollected. Nor is this circumstance to 
be regarded asa subject of regret. The history of childhood is 
but rarely instructive. It is seldom that the infant gives any 
well founded presage of the future character of the individual. 
As the acorn holds buried in its bosom the embryo-oak, destined 
to be the future pride of the forest, and a still smaller seed en- 
closes the more gigantic adansonia, so, in the early morning of 
life, the rudiments of human greatness are generally concealed 

beneath the sportive habits of the child. 

Our first acquaintance with our young philosopher commen- 
ces atthe Westnotingham grammar school, then under the di- 
rection of the reverend Dr. Findley. That eminent and pious 
divine, no less distinguished for his talents and learning, than 
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for his facility and excellence in the instruction of youth, and in 
rendering them enamoured of academic studies, was afterwards 
president of Princeton college. Under a teacher so able and 
enlightened, genius could neither lie dormant nor pass unnoti- 
ced. Accordingly the talents of young Shippen, which, if not 
of the fret, were unquestionably of an order bordering on the 
frst, rapidly unfolding themselves under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, soon raised their possessor to honourable distinc- 
tion among the most favoured pupils of the institution. Nor 
did his conspicuous standing with his preceptor excite the jea- 
lousy or deprive him of the affections of his fellow students. 
So open was his heart, so frank his disposition, so mild his 
temper, and so fascinating his manners, that, whatever senti- 
ments of emulation he might awaken in the bosoms of his com- 
panions, he could never become the object of their envy or 
dislike. 

Having passed, with anusual rapidity and the most flattering 
marks of applause, through his preparatory studies, our pupil 
was removed from the Nottingham grammar school to the col- 
lege of Newjersey, which was, at that time, established in the 
village of Newark. Here he was again fortunate in being placed 
under the tuition of a very able and accomplished teacher—an 
enthusiast in learning, whose example was no less adapted to 
fire the youthful mind with the love of letters, than his instruc- 
tions were calculated to enrich it with knowledge. This teacher 
was the reverend Aaron Burr, father to him of the same name, 
who has lately made so distinguished a figure in the annals of 
our country. On the emulous disposition and aspiring genius 
of young Shippen, opportunities so congenial and excellent, 
could not fail in producing the most happy and brilliant effects. 
It was, accordingly, while pursuing his studies in this institu- 
tion, that the rapid development of his talents, marked with un- 
usual lustre for his years, began to attract the notice of the pub- 
lic, and pointed him out to the discerning eye, as a youth born 
tonocommon destinies. Though distinguished in every branch 
of academical attainment to which he turned his attention, it was 
not his lot to acquire in each of them the same degree of emi- 
Bence. His taste, and the native bent of his genius, led him 
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more particularly to the cultivation of classical learning, polite 
literature, and the graces of oratory. In these departments, such 
was, in a short time, his acknowledged preeminence, that, when 
prizes and honours were proposed as the rewards of excellence 
in them, he was more than once suffered to bear them off with- 
out competition. 

The better to impart to you some idea of the character and 
effect of his juvenile elocution, let me solicit your attention to 
the following . the truth of which rests on indubitable 
testimony. 

When about to be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in the college of Newjersey, he had conferred on him the 
honour of preparing and delivering a public oration in the Latin 
tongue. On the day of commencement, the audience was ex- 
tensive, respectable, and enlightened. But a small part of them, 
however, had received the advantages of a liberal education. 
In this select number was the celebrated Dr. Whitfield, one of 
the most accomplished orators of moderntimes. Norwere his 
taste and judgment inferior to i excellence in practical clo- 
quence. 

When young Shippen 8 on the stage, the Beauty of 
his cauntenance, which has rarely been surpassed, the elegance 
of his person, and the ease and gracefulness of his whole deport- 
ment, attracted the eye of every beholder, and excited a lively 
interest in his favour. But he had not proceeded many minutes 
in his address, when his personal accomplishments were lost in 
the superior charms of his eloquence. While he continued to 
speak, a power of fascination seemed to issue from his tongue, 
exerting over the audience an unlimited control. Not an idle 
whisper escaped from the lips, nor an inattentive glance from 
the eye of the assembled multitude. Though the language of 
the speaker was strange and unintelligible to most who heard 
him, his manner was so perfectly in unison with nature, that it 
soon found its way to the bosom of every one. Seldom has elo- 
quence made a more impressive display of its power over the 
softer passiqgs of the mind. Notwithstanding the disadvantage 
under which the orator laboured, from speaking in an unknown 

tonguc, yet such was the pathos which marked his delivery, 
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that he retired from the stage, with his audience in tears. Dr.. 
Whitfield, in particular, set no bounds to the terms in which he 
expressed his admiration and delight. He even declared, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, that such a specimen of oratory — 
would not have done dishonour to the Roman rostrum, in the 
proud days of Hortensius or Cicero. Though an encomium so 
exalted, is not to be regarded as correct criticism, it could have 
been extorted only by uncommon excellence. The occasion 
afforded a very happy presage of the success and celebrity which 
awaited the orator, in the prokessoratip to which he was after- 
wards called. 

Having finished his academical studies, a profession for life 
was now to be chosen. Nor did he hesitate or balance in ma- 
kingachoice. His inclination led him, bya strong predilection, 
tothat of medicine; and he accordingly commenced his studies 
under the direction of his father, who was an eminent practi- 
tioner in the city of Philadelphia. Here a new, rich, and de- 
lightful field of knowledge was opened to the view of our young 
philosopher. Having been hitherto conversant chiefly with the 
productions of men, he was now introduced to an acqaintance 
with the more august and diversified works of nature. In these 
he found a never-failing source of pleasure and instruction, for 
they were in unison with his taste, and peculiarly suited to the 
texture of his mind. 

Having already availed himself of every source of medical 
information, to which he could have access in his native land, 
young Shippen embarked for Europe, where opportunities of 
instruction awaited him, better suited to his genius and ambition. 
Arrived in a country which had long been considered as the pa- 
radise of science, he put himself successively under the direction 
of some of the most distinguished medical teachersand practition- 
ets of the age. Among these are to be reckoned, in particular, 
Hunter, Monro, Fothergill, and Boerhaave; characters whose 
fame will survive, and whose works will be consulted and ad- 
mired, as long as medicine shall be practised as an art, or cuki- 
vated as atcience. Nor did these luminaries in science regard 
their young American as a common pupil. Finding his moral 
worth as unexceptionable, and. his social virtues as engaging, 
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as his intellect was enlightened, and his manners refined, they 
soon took him to their bosoms; some of them even with parental 
tenderness; and opened to him the. resources of their private 
friendship. This was more especially the case with Dr. William 
Hunter, of London, in whose family he resided for several years, 
and whose paternal cares and luminous -instructions he never 
ceased to remember with the gratitude of a son, and to dwell 
on with sensations of peculiar delight. 

Although, from the quickness of his perceptions, the liveli- 
ness of his imagination, and the whole texture and character of 
his mind, young Shippen had a peculiar fitness for speculative 
disquisitions, yet from his early years, he was much more at- 
tached to demonstration than totheory. This truth was clearly 
illustrated throughout the course of his professional studies. 
Hence, though possessed of an ample stock of knowledge, 
in every department of medical science, he was more passion- 
ately devoted to the demonstrative branches of anatomy and 
surgery. It was, accordingly, in these branches, that his labours — 

were most indefatigable, and his attainments most conspicuous, 
during his attendance on the medical schools and hospitals of 
Europe. 

While thus engaged in the pursuit of science abroad, our 
‘young philosopher was neither unmindful nor regardless of the 
prosperity and elevation of his native country. The rising great- 
ness of the (then) colonies of North America, imparted. to him 
a pleasure, and inspired him with a bigh minded and laudable 
pride, which none but the philanthropist and patriot can feel. . 
He dwelt with enthusiasm on the time when the land of his 
nativity should become the favourite seat of those sciences, which 
had hitherto flourished only in the countries of the old world. 
Nor did his ardour and enterprise suffer him to remain a mere 
passive expectant of events, which as yet lay buried in the bo- 
som of futurity. They combined, with a laudable ambition and 
a sense of duty, in urging him to take an active and distinguish- 
ed part in calling those important events into existence. He, 
accordingly, while only a medical student in the old world, con- 
ceived the design, and, in part, digested and matured the plan, 
of establishing a school of medicine in the new.. Nor did this 
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idea, exalted in itself, and pregnant with such incalculable ad- 
vantages to his country, lie inoperate in a mind so aspiring and 
bent on schemes of public utility. Having imparted his views 
toa young medical friend, who, like himself, had visited Lon- 
don in pursuit of professional knowledge, and procured from 
that gentleman a promise of cooperation, he continued to labour 
with increased assiduity, the better to qualify himself for his 
purposed undertaking. It is thus that with minds rich in expé- 
dients and formed for perseverance, the conception ofa favourite 
enterprise ensures, for the most part, the means of its execution. 

Having spent several years in the lap of the sciences abroad, 
and graduated, with great reputation, in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Shippen returned to America, in the summer of 
the year 1762. On his arrival in Philadelphia, which was des- 
tined to be the theatre of his future eminence, he met with a 
reception the most grateful and flattering. His eulogy, while 
abroad, having been frequently pronounced by travellers from. 
Europe, his fellow citizens had been anxious to hail, with a 
distinguished welcome, the return of one who had done meee 
honour to his native country. 

A reception so strongly marked by affection and respect, was 
regarded by Dr. Shippen as a pledge of patronage and success in 
the walks of his profession. Nor did his anticipations exceed 
what his experience realized. He had been but a short time in 
business, when he attained a very elevated rank of practical 
eminence. This was more particularly the case in the practice 
of surgery, a branch of his profession which he still continued 
most zealously to cultivate. Hence, in the very morning of his 
professional career, he had the honour of being consulted, in 
difficult cases, by the oldest and ablest of his surgical brethren. 

But it did not belong to the aspirng mind, nor did it comport 
with the comprehensive and patriotic views of Shippen to rest 
satisfied with the mere fractice of the healing art. His aim was 
more exalted, and his object more honourable to himself, and 
more extensively useful to his country. It has been already 
stated to you, that the establishment of a medical school in Phila- 
delphia, had long been with him a fayourite project. He now 
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felt himself on the eve of attempting its accomplishment, aided 

by the ripened preparations of several years. Still, however, 

there were difficulties to be encountered. The enterprise, ardu- 

ous in itself, was rendered abundantly more so, in consideration of 
its novelty: for as yet the voice of a public lecturer in medicine 

had never been heard in the western world. In order, therefore, 

to test the practibility of the measure, and to pave the way for a 

more regular and extensive establishment, he determined to 
embark in the undertaking himself, by delivering, in a private 
capacity, a course of lectures on anatomy and surgery. This he 
did in the winter of 1762-3, being the first winter after his return 
from his studies and travels in Europe. . 

, Experiencing something of the fate of most new adventurers 
in science, Dr. Shippen lectured, during his first winter, to 
a very limited class. But during his second, the case was 
different. The richness and perspicuity of his instructions, 
the elegance of his delivery, and the consequent increase of 
his reputation, had drawn together such a number of pupils, 
that he had seme difficulty in procuring an apartment sufficiently 
large for their accommodation. 

An experiment thus made by a solitary individual, proving 
successful beyond expectation, convinced the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, that the establishing of a school of 
medicine was a practicable enterprise. Arrangements for this pur- 
pose were accordingly made, and on the 17th of September. 1765, 
Dr. Shippen was unanimously elected professor of anatomy and 
surgery. With what fidelity and effeat he devoted himself to 
the duties of his new appointment, the yunexampled growth of 
the school, and the rapid diffusion of medical knowledge through- 
out the new world will amply testify. 

Having beheld Dr. Shippen, seated in a professor’s chair, it will 
not be uninteresting to you to dwell for a moment on his rich and 
rare assemblage of qualifications for doing justice to that elevated 
and important station. Possessed of a lofty stature, and an open, 
animated, and manly countenance, his personal appearance was 
dignified and commanding. Nor did this constitute the whole 
amount of the advantages of his exterior. In addition to an im- 
Posing figure, and a graceful deportment, he was deservedly 
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ranked among the handsomest of men. To a strong, clear, and 
melodious voice, he added a. distinct articulation, and an utter- 
ance capable of great modulation. In the qualifications of his 
mind, nature had been no less bounteous to him than those of his 
person, His perception was quick, his memory retentive, hia 
understanding vigorous, and his imagination fruitful and inven- 
tive. Nor had cultare been wanting in the improvement of those 
powers which nature had bestowed with so liberal à hand. 

His powers and accomplishments as a public speaker, were 
peculiarly eminent. F hose, who, from their attendance on the 
medical schools in Europe, were qualified to decide, pronoun- 
ced him the most eloquent lecturer of the age. In its style and 
character his eloquence was original. It did not ‘breathe the fer- 
vour of the pulpit, it had not the point and argumentative keen- 
ness.of the forum, nor did it rise to the commanding declama- 
tion, calculated to rouse, yet govern a popular assembly. It 
might have been emphatically denominated the eloquence of 
tience. Its object was the understanding, rather than the pas- 
sions; its aim demonstration, rather than persuasion. It was 
calm, dignified, and luminous, flowing with the majesty of a spa- 
cous stream, sweeping unbroken through a level country; not 
barrying aleng with the irregular force and wild impetuosity of 
2 mountain torrent. It consisted in a rich and perspicuous ar- 
rangement of facts, accompanied by fair and forcible inductions, 
elathed in choice and appropriate language, and delivered in a 
manner the most graceful and impressive. 

As a public. teacher, Dr. Shippen was i scrupu- 
lous with ve gard to his doctrines. He inculcated nothing which he 
did not firmly believe; and his belief was generally founded on 
the basis of facts. Though not hostile to rational theories in 
medicine, he never indulged himself from his chair, in visionary 
speculations. Preferring ignorance itself to error, and deeming 
candour more honourable than a false pretension to knowledge, 
he withheid his sanction from. doubtful opinions, and in no in- 
sance attempted to answer or silence the inquiries of others, 
with what he did not himself completely understand. Hence; 
his- doctrines, though apparently less ingenious, and perhaps less 
using to his papile than they might have. been rehdered by 
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the wild vagaries ef a spartire imagination, were generally 
solid, and never dangerously seductive of the minds of youth 
They were, for the most part, such as were one of an im- 
ai ‘application to practice: 

80 rare an assemblage of talents and acquirements, directed 
in their application by wisdom aad industry, added daily to the 
reputation, as well of their possessor, as of the school of medi- 
cine, in which they were displayed. But while this school was 
yet in its infancy, en event occurred, of a character sp porten- 
tous, and an aspect so formidable, as to Shake to their centre 
and, for a time, eren to threaten to annihllate all the estabitely 
ments of onr country, whether civil or literary. This event was 
the American ‘revolution, which commenced in the year 1774 
During a struggle so-eyentful and glorious, it was not to be ex: 
peeted that the talents of Shippen would remain unemployed: 
Nor was it long before they were called into action. No sooner 
had the nation appealed to the. sword, and taken the Sold, ia de- 
fence of liberty, than great individual sufferings, as well as great 
losses to the public: service, were sustained, from the want ofar- 
rangement and economy in the. public hospitala. The disordes 
which prevailed in the management of these institutions, wes 
feund to be more destructive than the arms of the enemy. Te 
remedy this great and threatening evil, it became necessary:te 
place these abodes of wretchednese under the superintendence ef 
a medical character competent to the trust—a chavacter, in whese 
talents, integrity, patriotism and humanity, a confidence unlimit 
ed might be safely reposed. Such a character was immediately 

_ found in the professor of anatomy and surgery, and Dr. Sbippen 

was accordingly appointed director generet of the military hos- 
pitala of the United States. This appointment, arduous in 
itself, even under the most fevourable circumatances; was rea- 
dered trebly so by the novelty of the establishment, and the alarm 
ing want of resources necessarily incidental to an infant couaty: 
Unintimidated, however, by the dificuhies which presentedthen- 
selves, the professor entered on the duties of his appointment 
with a promtitude and zeal corresponding to the exigency of the 
times and the magnitude of the undertaking. The ability asd 
, faithfulnem with which he acquitted himself in this. distinguish- 
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d trust, are best attested. by the reformation sislar and the 
— general state of the hospitals, which soon 
the commencement of his directorship. If some evils 

ined. in this department—if some inconvenience and 
distress were still experienced by the sick and wounded, 
they were attributable to the faults of subordinate officers, and to 
the insurmountable difficulties of the times, rather than to ne- 
glect;\or'want of abilities in the director general = 
Is is, indeed, true, that while Dr. Shippen was e, in 
ighly responsible and important office, an at- 
as made to fix the stain of reproach on his character. But 
investigation of the several charges alleged against him, 
juiry appointed for the purpose, he received 
urable acquittal. ` Nor did this unlooked for 
ed attempt to sully the purity of his well earned 
diminish his ardour, or weaken his exertions in the 
dom. Notwithstanding the embarrassments con- 
min his way by some of his mortified opponents, 
ad triumphed, he continued in office till our 
independence had terminated in victory. On the 
of that glorious event, he surrendered up his com- 
to the hands, by which it had been’conferred, receiving 
the thanks of congress, and. the approbation of 
r in chief of the American army. As an evidence 
iy and continuance of this approbation, it is worthy 
when general Washington afterwards resided in 
b as president of the United States, * Shippen was 
: nto his family. "an 
zuinar; ene, of war, A at ral — 
mil į restorative influence of peace, the profes- 
pptitude and joy to his long deserted sta- 
of Pennsylvania. We now behold him in. 
is fame. The ——— 
a now a fresh — to in character Aa i 
the ublic r. Under these circumstances, his 
ures could ni Lea beseme more. interesting, instructive, 
— ar. — and zeal of his proſessional 
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colleagues, he soon succeeded in rendering the medical school 
of Pennsylvania, an institution of high and just celebrity. Ths 
accomplishment of this event was to him a source of peculiar 
gratHication. From motives of patriotism he rejoiced that his 
country had become doubly independert—Independent as a pali- 

tical community, and independent as a nursery of medical science. 

No longer forced, in pursuit of instruction, to brave the dan- 
gers of the ocean, and the still greater dangers of European luxur 
ry and vice; he now saw the youth of the United States, amply 
disciplined in the knowledge of the healing ahs without a sepa- 
ration from their native soil. 

Having traced the professor's. boisini iui the EA 
morning and the bright meridian of life, it remains that we ace 
company him through itssober.evening. For we have now are 
rived at that period, when, by a decree of Nature, the orb of ger 
nius begins to descend. Seldom, however, has this orb been 
shorn; in its descent, of fewer of its beams than it was in the 
` ease ofthe venerable deceased. 

When the professor: began to feel, with increasing farce, the 
daily encroachments of that inaptitude for action which is the 
inevitable lot of advanced age, he became anxious that its incen- 
veniences should be exclusively his own. In particular, he detet- 
mined that these inconveniences should neither mar the fortunes, 

nor affect the character of the medical school, which had 80 
long been the object of his paternal solicitude. To carry 
into effect this liberal purpose, he requested of che trustees 
of the institution, the appointment of an adjuntt professor of 
anatomy and surgery, who might share with him in the: labonts 
and honours of the chair. The adoption of this measure afforded 
a grateful and welcome relief to his declining faculties. Suh, 
however, it did not serve him as a pretext for suddenty abant 
doning to his colleague the duties of his professorship. For many 
years he not only sanctioned, by his constant presence, the lectures 
on anatomy and surgery, but continued to deliver a principal pare 
of them himself. Nor did he ever entirely abandon the theatre 
of his usefulness and his fame. It was but a few months be- 
fere his death, that, in in the presence: of an en * i 
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mide a most impressive display of that evergreen eloquence, 
which flourished in freshness amid the winter of age. 
v“-Several years previously to this period, Dr. Shippen, finding 
himeelf in easy and affluent circumstances, had determined to re- 
Enquish entirely the practice of a profession, which had now be- 
come too laborious for his growing infirmities. He had, accord- 
lay Provided for himself a retreat in the country, where, amid 
We'stegant leisure of the philosopher, he passed his summers 
is the lap of retirement. Here, abstracted from the noise and 
bustle of the world, he devoted much of his time to the study of 
the scriptures. It was while retired within tbe bosom of this 
tranquil retreat, and earnestly engaged in this holy employment, 
that he received the last dread summons from above. To this 
tammons, after having long sustained the ravages of a lingering 
dicheg; be yielded, witn all the calmness which resignation can 
bestow, a willing obedience, on the lith of July, 1808. Thus 
expired, in his seventy-fifth year, one of the most distinguished 
medical teachers of the age, and the father of N medicine 
finpe Voited States. 
if Shippen was distinguished in his professional and public 
character, he was no less amiable and accomplished in private 
lif. Nor can it be either unpleasing or uninstructive to pause 
it, and take a last view of him in that less splendid 
kibre endearing relation. To personal honour and unspotted 

fh fee added the softer virtues of benevolence and huma- 
Peipties'sed of a warm and susceptible heart, connected with 
aby, and stability of character, his attachments were strong, 
re durable. Asa companion, the warmth of his 
ness of his disposition, the mildness of his temper, 
ane polished and conciliating style of bis manners, secured 
dae affections of. allfwho approached him. Nor is it unworthy 

‘occasion to remark, that when seated at the festive 
WAR eda eprightiinessof his wit, and the graces of his conversa- 
— & gest to the enjoyments of the convivial cirele. 

Westhetalents, and such the acquirements, such the liſe, 

enthof him; whose character I have endeavoured to 
character how varied, how rich, and elevated! an 

— ‘portray it how feeble and ineffectual! Could I have 
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availed myself of the descriptive eloquence of the deceased 

could I bave caught buta remnant of his mantle, as he ascend- 

ed the heavens, then would I have delineated him in the calours 

of truth; then would I have presented yos with a living likeness. 

of my great original. 

But however e has been the present, humble ef 

fort, the case is still within the limits of hope. Some future at- 
_ tempt, commenced under happier auspices, and conducted by 

abilities more competent to the undertaking, will wet do justices 

to the memory of our medical father. 


CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO.. 
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COM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI ifor, - 


Travels in the United States of America, in the years 1806, and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including an account of passages betwixt America 
and Britain, and travels through various parts of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Upper Canada. Hiustrated by eight maps. By John Melish: In two 
Volumes, octavo. Philadelphia, 1812. | 


Here is a kind of phenomenon. Two whole volumes of tra- 
vols in America; without any material errors; with no palpable 
falsehoods; no malignant abuse of individuals; no paltry. calum- 
nies on the institutions of the U. S. Mr. Melish has indeed 
sinned beyend forgiveness against the common law.of American 

travelling. He has had the good sense to visit a large portion of 
our country, without quarrelling with tavern keepera, or aeryants, 
but has taken things as he found them—made proper allowances 
for the natural inconveniences of a young country—ead been 
treated with civility— because he knew hew.to behave himself on 
the read. He has therefore been neither disappointed nor inagits 
ed, and his book may be considered so far as it goes an a much 
fairer representation of the true state of things among us, than 
can be found im most of the very contemptible productions whigh 
have appeared in relation.to this country. ‘These qualities wah 
gave Mr. Melish-a very decided advantage over the great nn 
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af his predecessors, may be ascribed perhaps to his own good 
sense, and in part, to the circumstance of his having visited Ame- 
rica without any pretensions either to learning or distinction. 

Mr. Melish came to Savannah (as we find from the preface) 
ia the vear 1806, and having formed a commercial establishment 
there, returned in the following year to Great Britain in order 
io prosecute his business; but the commercial embarrassments 
between England and America induced him to revisit the Uni- 
ted States in 1809, for the purpose of putting an end to an esta- 
blishment which promised to be so unproductive. After resi- 
ding in Newyork in 1810 with the vain hope of re-establishing 
himself in trade, he determined on seeking for other employ- 
ment, and therefore travelled in 1811 through the western and 
northern parts of the United States, to seek for good lands and 
convenient settlement. The volumes before us are the result 
. all his inquiries. From this sketch it will be readily anticipa- 
ted that the author is a plain practical man, whose observations 
ae valuable chiefly on account of the stamp of truth and simpli- 
tity which they bear, and who has examined the United States as 
so many others are interested in regarding it, as a safe asylum 
or those who are about to form either commercial or agricultural 
establishments. This consideration, which gives to the work its 
principal attraction, induces us, in offering our opinion on its me- 
fits, to divide it into two parts of very unequal value. The au- 
thor has endeavoured to make his work not merely an account of 
his journey, but a complete geography of the United States, 
which he observes is the first attempt “to incorporate a geogra- 
phical description of a country in a journal of travels.“ If the 
project be entirely new, we confess its novelty is its only recom- 
mendation; for it seems to us, to be by no means a natural or de- 
sirable association.—A volume of travels is an account of what 
«traveller has seen and heard, and observed—a volume of geo- 
graphy is a compilation from the labours of all former travellers, 
naturalists, historians, and men of science: the first has an indi- 
vidual and personal character to which it owes much of its in- 
terest; the latter is in its nature more didactic and formal; nor 
tan we. well imagine any thing so awkward (besides its swelling 
unnecessarily the size and expense of his work) than that a tra- 
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veller should pause on his rout to introduce long descriptions 
from notorious geographical compilations. The fate of the pre- 
sent writer is decisive, as to the impropriety of ‘this union; for 
the least interesting parts by far of his volume, those whith will 
be passed over by nine tenths of his readers, are precisely those 
where he. breaks the thread of his narration to introduce long 


. geographical remarks, not only of the countries which he pas- 


sed through too rapidly to make his own observations, but even 
of those which he never visited at all. 

This mode is adopted with so much freedom, tbat some parts 
of the work have too much the appearance of book making, and 
others dispese us to smile at the awkward manner in which things 
quite forcign to the author's real purpose are brought in at all ha- 
zards to fill his pages. Thus, on his passage to America, he meets a 
sloop out two days from Bermuda, whereupon, “being near these 
little islands,” says he, “I may step out of my course to describe 
them, though I did not see them;” and then we have a descrip- 
tion of the Bermudas; not very long it is true, but resembling, 
we think rather too much, the entry in the sailor’s log-book: 
“ Passed within five miles of the Peak of Tenneriffe. The in- 
habitants seem to be very affable.” Again, while he is on a 
journey in Massachusetts, he says, “ Being at the extremity of 
my journey to the north-eastward,” he will “take a view of the 
states of New Hampshire and Vermont.” And then fellows a 
geographical account of a country which he never saw. The 
same thing is repeated with regard to Tennessee; and in short 
a very large portión, particularly of the first volume, is occupied 
by subjects which have no immediate conexion with the au- 
thor’s route, or indeed the continent of America at all. Aftera. 
long preliminary description, Mr. Melish arrives at Savannah. 
His excursion into the interior of Georgla is fairly within the 


- scope of his work, and is worthy of attention, as is indeed eve- 


ry thing which he describes from personal observation. He em- 


- barks, however, for Newyork, which he afterwards leaves 16 


go through Newengland; and this is, of all the volume, by far 
the least interesting portion. He goes on board a Newyork 
packet, dreakfaete at Newport, sieefis at Providence, spends not 
quite sårec days, we believe, at Boston, and then putting hitetecif: 
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into the stage, rides as fast as possible towards the South, with- 
out taking time to see any.thing, so that nothing can be more 
meagre than the details which he gives on that country. He pas- 
sed, about four o’clock in the morning, through Cambridge, 
“which at that early hour,” says he “I could not see,” but 
“learned that it contains a university,” which is reputed the best 
in the United States. He dined at Newhaven, and “had some 
little time to see the town,” but not to see the college.—Passed 
through Princetown at night and could not distinguish the col- 
lege, but learned that it was situated on a rising ground.—He 
spent three days in Philadelphia, one afternoon in Baltimore, 
two days in Washington.— Stopped to dinner at Richmond, and 
then went on with an equal rapid career towards Savannah. The 
chiefoccurrences in the course of the journey consist of the com- 
mon place incidents of stage travelling, how the company sang 
songs, how two passengers lost their hats, how the stage broke 
down, and other memorable and extraordinary adventures of the 
same sort. He takes advantage, however, of this hasty move- 
ment to make every step of his progress the means of introduc- | 
ing an account of all the states through which he passes, so that 
the reader is forced to pay even for the Richmond dinner, by a 
long history about Virginia from Mr. Jefferson’s notes. This is 
not all. We are obliged to go home with the author to Scot- 
land, and thence to follow him through England, and even Ire- 
land, which he over-runs with the speed of a true man of busi- 
ness. Thus he gets into the stage at Glasgow, goes to London, for 
two daya, during which he of course visits Vauxhall, and then, 
resuming his seat, rides in the night through Oxford, “ where,” 
says he, is the celebrated university, but I could see nothing of 
it at the hour we passed.” In the same way we are carried off to 
Ireland, go to Newry, and Ballanahinch, and Donaghadee, 
and at last, are quietly brought back to Philadelphia, to pre- 
pare for the excursion into the western country. As if we had 
not enough of extraneous matter, the author then introduces, by 
way of appendix, an Essay by Paine on the yellow fever, Dr. 
Currie’s account of the parish schools in Scotland, and a history 
of a library company in Glasgow, all which have certainly merit 
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in themselves, but have ‘only a very. distant connexion, indeed, 
with travels through the United States. 

The great fault, therefore, of this volume is, that it con- 
tains a great deal from other books, which is either known 
already, or has nothing to do wilb this book; and that more- 
over, the extreme rapidity with which the writer travelled, 
has not permitted him to acquire very accurate information 
of the country which he visits. Some of these errors are too 
atriking to be omitted. Thus, in a work printed at Philadel- 
phia, it is not reputable to the author’s accuracy to state that 
in this city “ some of the public buildings are wholly composed of 
marble” when there are not more we believe than two of that de- 
scription—to mistake as he dots (vol. 2 p. 36) the Northampton 
riots in 1798 for the Western insurrection of 1794—or to ap- 
prise his readers that the qualification for a voter in Maryland is 
50 acres of freehold or £30 property, whereas mere residence 
Without any qualification of property is sufficient. 

While we speak thus slightingly, however, of the com: 
position of this volume, we should remark that it is not with- 
but its interest or its use. Accustomed as we are to view on a 
large scale the relations between England and America, it is not 
a little curious to see the detailed effects of the late policy of 
the two countries, and to receive the opinions of a plain com- 
mercial man on the unfortunate operation of them. Mr. Melish’s . 
book is a practical commentary on the politics of England and. 
America, and may be safely recommended to little statesmen on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as clearly showing by what process 
two friendly nations may be made to inflict mutual and incurable 
wounds on each other, how trifling resentments may be inflamed 
till at last the only two people who have any thing in their insti- 
tutions worth struggling for, the only two nations who possess 
a remnant of political freedom are exhausting each others strength 
and resources instead of husbanding them all for mutual support 
and safety. 

From this part of the work we now tarn with pleasure to the 
second volume, containing the author's travels in the interior of 
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America, a subject of great interest not only here, but among 
the inquiring men of Europe who, mortifying as it may be to 
our Atlantic pride, regard with more earnest curiosity the 
wilds than the civilisation of the United States. It is impossi- 
ble, indeed, to look without exultation on the rapid progress of 
the western country, its improvement, the comfort and happiness 
which is enjoyed by all classes of the community, and the per- 
severing industry and enterprise by which immense regions of 
wilderness are constantly reduced to culture and refinement. Of 
this country Mr. Melish has furnished the latest account, and his 
volume yises in importance, and. is immediately freed from its 
common defects the moment he begins to relate what he him- 
self saw and heard, which he does with a great deal of candor 
and simplicity. He is obviously a shrewd and sensible observer, 
and although he may not be distinguished for extent of research 
or depth of observation, yet there is a clearness in his percep- 
ions and an accuracy in his details which is very satisfactory. 
His travels, in fact, begin to be interesting, when he leaves Phi- 
ladelphia. He first passes through Pennsylvania to Pittsburg, a 
rich and cultivated country, the present situation of which we 
cannot avoid contrasting with that in which some of us still re- 
member it. When general Forbes marched to attack Pittsburg, 
in 1758, he passed, says Smollet, through “a pradigiaus tract of 
country very little known, destitute of military roads, incumber- 
ed with mountains, morasses and woods that were almost impe- 
netrable. It was not without incredible exertions of industry that 
he procured provisions and carriages for this expedition, formed 
new roads, extended scouting parties, and secured camps and 
"surmounted many other difficulties in the course of his tedious 
march, during which he was also harrassed by small detachments 
of the enemy’s Indians.” We are delighted to place by the side 
of this portrait, the picture which Mr. Melish furnishes in 1811. 


The expense of travelling, says he, by the stage, from Philadelphis ta Pitts- 
burg, is 20 dollars, and 12 1-2 cents for every pound of luggage beyond 14. The 
charges by the way are about 7 dollars. The whole distance is 297 mile, 
and the stage travels it in 6 days. The expense of travelling by a wagen 
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is 5 dollars per cwt. for both persons and property; and the charges by the 
way are about 12 dollars. A wagon performs the journey in about 20 days. 


_ Pittsburg itself is now prosperous beyond example, as the fol- 
lowing extracts will show: 


The value of the situation may be determined by a notice of the progress 
ofthe town. In 1800 it contained 2400 inhabitants; in 1907 it contained about 
500 houses; and in 1810 it contained 11 stone buildings, 283 of brick, and 473. 
ef frame and log; roaking in all 767; and the number of inhabitants was 4768. 
Pittsburg has of course nearly doubled its population in 10 years; and there 
is every probability that this ratio will continue for a considerable time to 
come; so that Pittsburg will in all probability become one of the largest 
towns in America. 

The principal public buildings are a court house, jail, market house, bank, 
academy, and 5 places of public worship. There are also several manufacto- 
ries which may rank as public buildings. A steam mill, built of hewn stone, 
which can drive 3 pair of stones, capable of grinding upwards of 500 bushels , 
of grain in 24 hours; 4 glass houses; several air furnaces; several breweries 
and distilleries; two cotton manufactories, and a number of carding machines; 
a white lead manufactory; a wire drawing manufactory, wrought by a steam 
engine; an iron grinding mill; and many others. 

The manufacturers in all these branches are prospering, and the most of 
those employed at them are becoming wealthy. Labour is well paid; a few 
of the prices may be quoted. Carpenters a dollar per day; cabinet makers are 
paid by the piece, and they can make above a dollar; smiths and tanners 12 
dollars per month, with their board; shoemakers 94 cents for making a pair 
of shoes, and 2 dollars 50 cents for boots; shipwrights 1 dollar 50 cents per 
day; other mechanics about 1 dollar; labourers 75 cents. 

The various manufactures in Pittsburg exceed a milljon of dollars annually, 
and we may calculate its progress in wealth from this data. A million of dol- 
lars is above 200 dollars a year to every man, woman, and child in Pittsburg: 
or, taking them by families of five, it is 1000 dollars to a family; and the ex- 
penditure of a family does not, on an average, exceed one third of that sum. 
This wealth, to be sure, will not be equally diffused: some will get more, 
some less; but it is an income to the town, and, the out-goings not being above 
one third, leaves an accumulation of capital of nearly 700,000 dollars annu- 
ally. With this accumulation of capital and other advantages, and the spirit 
of enterprise which is exhibited in Pittsburg, I have no hesitation in hazard- 
ing an opinion, that it will become one of the greatest manufacturing towns 
in the world. 

Besides the supply of the town and country round with manufactures, 
Pittsburg has a vast export trade, principally down the Obio. The following 
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may be enumerated as the most prominent articles of export: window glass, 
bottles, flint-glass, decanters, tumblers, &c., beer and porter, saddles and bri- 
des, boots and shoes, tin and copper wares, stilis and other apparatus for 
dutillng, weaver’s reeds, metal buttons, snuff and cigars, carpenter and cabi- 
net work, &c. 

The progress of the manufactures at Pittsburg, is in effect guaranteed by 
the cheapness of living, as the following rates will show. House rent for a 
mechanic, is about 50 or 60 dollars per annum; coals from five to six cents per 
bushel delivered, and 300 bushels will serve for one fire for 12 months, being 
fom 15 to 18 dollars; whiskey 40 cents per gallon; peach brandy 80 cents; 
mple sugar 10 cents per pound; salt 150 cents per cwt; seven- hundred 
country linen from 33 to 40 cents per yard. 

From this list of prices, taken in connexion with the value of labour, it 
vill be seen that an ordinary workman can procure for aday’s work, 50 pounds 
flour; or 20 pounds of beef; or three bushels of potatoes; or 27 pounds of 
pork; or eight fowls; or four ducks; or two ordinary geese; or one very large 


turkey, 


From Pittsburgh the author made an excursion to the town 
of Harmony, and the account which he gives of the present state 
ofthat establishment is very pleasing. The society now consists 
of about 800 persons, who possess 9000 acres of land, of which 
2500 are in a state-of cultivation, and who, besides the town itself 
have also three farming villages. Every species of manu- 
facture thrives here. They have 1000 merino sheep of differ- 
ent bloods, and intend to increase the number till they possess a 
stock of 3000. From these they manufacture a cloth which Mr. 
Molish represents to be ( of as good a fabric as any that ever was 
made in England;“ the best broad-cloth being sold at ten dollars 
per vard. Hops are raised in abundance, and the porter “ is of as 
good a quality,” says the author, “as I have ever tasted in Lon- 
don.” We regret that our limits oblige us to exclude any fur- 
ther particulars of this worthy society, who are silently, but ra- 
pidly improving the adjacent country; and we hasten to follow 
Mr. Melish, who now embarks in a skiff with a Frenchman and 
an American, to descend the Ohio. This part of the journey is 
peculiarly interesting; and with the exception of a few rather su- 
perñuous anecdotes of his companion, the Frenchman, is well 


told. Nothing can be more pleasing than the information it con- 


fins as to the wonderful abundance and comfort which every 
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where reigns in that country. Thus, for instance, he says, that 
on leaving Steubenville, August 26, 181}, 


We stopped at a very handsome plantation, situated on the Ohio side, on an 
extensive bottom, which raised corn, oats, barley, hemp, wheat and rye, in 
great abundance; and there was a peach orchard literally loaded with fruit. 
There was enough and to spare” here, of both cling-stones and free-stenes; 
and having ate heartily, we took a supply in our boat. On moving off from 
the bank, an Jrighman, of the name of Hanlen, requested we would carry him 
about two miles, and land him on the other side of the river, which we agreed 
tq, and he gave us a good deal of information regarding that part of the 
country. He told us that he was a boat builder, and had removed from Phi- 
ladelphia to thia country, where he had resided five years. He liked this 
country much better than Philadelphia, principally on account of its tempe- 
rate climate, and the ease with which he could procure a livelihood. The 
summers here are much cooler, and the winters much warmer, than to the 
eastward. He could make 1 dollar 50 cents per day, and the expense of 
boarding was only 1 dollar 50 cents per week; 


and at a farm lower dow the river, 


The proprietor told us he was from Connecticut, that he had been a con- 
siderable time settled here, and could maintain his family as well on the la- 
bour of one day in the week, as he could in Connecticut în all the six. Those 
who were iudustriaus, he said, could not fail to lay up a comfortable stock 
for old age, and for posterity. He informed us, that, for the first few years, 
the labour was pretty rugged and severe, as they had to cut down the 
woods, and prepare the lands, during which time they were contented with 
very indifferent lodgings; but food being very easily procured, they always 
lived well. He said, when he came here first, the country was literally a 
_ wilderness, and we now saw the progress it had made in 10 years. The first 
settlers were selling their improvements, and moving off; while men of capi- 
tal were coming in, and making elegant improvements, and, in 10 years mare, 
the banks af the river here would be beautiful. The Ohio side, he said, was 
thriving remarkably; the Virginia side not near so well; and he assigned the 
eperation of slavery as the principal reason, which I believe to be correct. 
He mentioned that the crop of peaches never failed on the Ohio, and the trees 
came to maturity in 3 years. Fifteen bushels make 6 gallons of brandy, and 
they sell it at from 37 1-2 to 50 cents per gallon. When they keep it till 
old, they get a little more. The country is all healthy here, and this man’s 
family looked fully as rosy as the young folks in Connecticut, and oer more 

plump! 


Steubenville is represented as thriving—Wheeling is sickly, 
uud like other towns on the Virginia side, not so prosperous as 
those opposite to them. Marietta, however, seems destined to 
be a place of considerable importance. It was laid out, says Mr. 
Melish, 


By the Ohio campany, about 21 years ago, and was intended as the metrope- 
ls of the Newengland western settlements. For a number of years it flou- 
tubed in a very eminent degree, inereasing in commerce, wealth and splen- 
dour, and, though nearly 2000 miles from the oeean, ship yards were erected, 
ind ship building carried on with spirit. But, of late, its commerce and ship 
building has ceased, and it is now a dull place, though inhabited by a gay, 
lively people, mostly natives of Massachusetts. Its population is 1463. 
Marietta contains a number of handsome buildings on the Massachusetts 
pian, which is elegant, light, and comfortable. The principal public building 
wa very handsome church. A bank was established in 1807, and a steam 
ail vas building when I was there, which may be the foundation for a new 
system of policy, to be afterwards noticed, that may be highly advantageous 
tothe town. ‘There are sevéral taverns and stores. — 
From the citcumstance of the town being settled by people from the com- 
wroal state of Massachusetts, the spirit of foreign commerce seems to have 
keg prevailed among them. They were successful in it for some time, and, 
withstanding the total change of circumstances, they yet view it with a 
fed partiality, and have not thoroughly seen that a change of circumstances 
has called for æ change of policy, of which no people can better avail them- 
tives than those of Marietta. They ate sober, industrious, intelligent, and 
fscreet; and their country abounds with materials for manufacturing. Sheep 
thrive amazingty well; cotton they can procure from Tennessee, for 14 or 15 
cents per pound. Coal, iron, and limestone, they can have in any quantity, 
uud every other material may be had on as good terms as at Pittsburg; while, 
from the great quantities of fine land on the Muskingum, and the rapid set- 
tements on that river, I think provisions must continue to be even lower than 
at Pittsburg. Should the people of Marietta, therefore, commence the ma- 
nufaeturing system, I think it probable, that it will become a flourishing 
place, as it certainly is a very beautiful, and a very pleasant one; but so long 
u they allow ideas of a foreign commerce, WHICH 18 GONE, to fetter their 
mands, it will hang like a millstone round their necks, and prevent all im- 
provements. Indeed I think the new system is begun. I noticed the steam 
mil; the original design of it was to prepare flour and Indian meal, but the 
Proprietors propose also to introduce cotton and wool carding and spinning. 
Flour was four dollars per barrel; beef four cents per pound; and other 
Provisions were, upon an average, about 10 per cent. cheaper than at Pitts- 


bare. 
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Mr. Melish next visited the mounds, about which so much 
has been written, but he was disappointed in their appearance, 
and seems to think them remarkable neither for ingenuity ner 
antiquity. The following passage is interesting: | 


About 9 o’clock.we reached Blannerhasset’s Island, 18 miles below Marietta, 
where I went on shore to view the premises. The soil was fertile, and it had 
been a beautiful place, but its appearance now was that of the “ deserted 
village.” I saw the remains of walks, and arbours, and hedge-rows, and shrub- 
beries; but the house was razed to the foundations. It had been acciden 
tally burned down, the preceding month of March. The principal crop on 
the island was hemp, and in the course of my walk I discovered an old Irish- 
man spinning ropeyarn. 


In this neighbourhood, as along the whole route, the bad effects 
of black population are visible: 


We had found by thistime, that the settlers on the Ohio side were, by far, in 
the most comfortable circumstances; and we never failed in an application 
for lodging or victuals on that side. On the Virginia side, we had of late 
made frequent attempts, but were always unsuccessful. On stopping there, 
we generally found a negro, who could give us no answer, or a poor looking 
objedt in the shape of a woman, who, moping and melancholy,” would say, 
we have no way.” I never saw the bad effects of slavery more visible than 
in this contrast. On the Virginia side, they seemed generally to trust to the 
exertions of the negroes, and we found them, as might be expected, “ mise- 
rable, and wretched, and poor, and almost naked. On the Ohio side, they 
trusted to the blessing of Gud, and to their own exertions; and “ God helps 
them that helps themselves,” as poor Richard says, in his almanac. We 
found them increasing in wealth, population, and domestic comfort; and we 
resolved hereafter to apply on the right bank only for accommodation, where 
the reader will henceforth find us, unless it is otherwise expressed. 


The author speaks in high terms of the progress of Cincin- 
nati: | 


Cincinnati was laid out about 21 years ago, since which it has made rapid 
progress, and now contains about 400 houses, and 2233 inhabitants. The 
public buildings afe, a courthouse, jail, bank, three market houses, and some 
places for public worship, two cotton factories, and some considerable brew- _ 
eries and distilleries. The taverns are not numerous, but there are upwards 
of 30 drygood stores, in which from 200,000 to 250,000 dollars worth of im 
ported goods are disposed of annually. 


in P 
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Zn ia, next to Pittsburg, the greatest place for manufactüres and me- 
ical operations on the river, and the professions exercised are nearly as 
. Wamerous as at Pittsburg. 
«These. branches are mostly all increasing, and afford good wages to the 
joaracyman. Carpenters and cabinet makers have one dollar per day and 
their board; masons have two dollars per 1000 Yor laying bricks and their 
beard; when they board themselves, they have about four dollors per 1000. 
‘Other classes have from one to one dollar twenty-five cents per day, accord- 
Ang to the nature of the work. 
Wool and cotton carding and spinning can be increased to iaat extent; 
Ra a well organized manufactory of glass bottles would succeed. Porter 
trewing could be augmented, but it would first be necessary to have bottles, 
asthe people here prefer malt liquor in the bottled state. A manufactory of 
wooi hats would probably succeed, and that of stockings would do remarka- 
frame smith-work were established along with it—not else. 
w the people are becoming wealthy, and polished in their manners, proba- 
biya 5 of piano-fortes would do, upon a small scale. 
| r.ample materials for manufactures. Cotton is brought from 
bigad river, for from two to three cents. Woal is becoming plenty in 
ö ry and now sells at 50 cents per pound; all the materials for glass- 
ere abundant; coal has not been found in the immediate neighbour- 
‘hood, but can be laid down here at a pretty reasonable rate; and it is proba- 
ble the enterprising citizens will soon introduce the steam engine in manufac- 
fares. Wood is brought to the town at a very low rate. There is a very 
considerable trade between Neworleans and this place, and several barges 
‘Were in the river when we visited it. One had . sailed upwards over 
the falls. 

The expense of living is lower than at Pittsburg. House- rent for a me- 
chanic is about 60 dollars, but the most of them soon get houses of their own. 
Wood is 1 dollar per cord; coal 8 to 12 cents per bushel; flour 2 dollars per 
cwt.; corn-meal 33 cents per bushel; potatoes 25. 


Indeed the Cincinnati district and Symmes’s purchase, form- 
ing tegether what is called the Miami country, seem to be pre- 
ferred to all others which the author visited. The following ac- 
count of the Swiss settlement near Port William is also curious: 


We were now in sight of a Swiss settlement on the other side of the river, 
to which, on account of the head wind, we moved with difficulty; but on our 
wrival.we were very much gratified by the appearance of this thriving colony: | 
We were told that they emigrated to America about 10 years ago, and first 
attempted the business of vine-dressing on the Kentucky river, but, not suc-. 

ceeding to their wish, they moved to this place, which they found to answer 
VOL. L R. l ' 
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very well. We found the vineyards in very good order, and the grapes, which 
were at full maturity, hung in most luxuriant clusters. They were of two 
kinds, claret and Madeira, both reputed to be of the best quality, and the 
eample which we tasted had an excellent flavour. The wine consisted of two 
kinds of course, claret and Madeira. The claret was rich:in quality, but too 
` acid. It was, however, a véry palatable and pleasant beverage when diluted 
with water. The Madeira wine we found very unpalatable, but we were in- 
formed. that it wanted age. The person who gave us our information said 
the colony consisted of about 56 persons, who were all vine-dresners, but 
they had no connexion together in business. Each family. was independent 
‘within itself. They have farms besides the vineyards, and they make all 
their clothing, so that the produce of the wine is so much added to their 
.gtock. Last year they sold 2400 galions at one dollar and 2 half per gallon; 
this year they will sell 3000; and they are very sanguine that they will be able 
to bring the business to full maturity. Their markets are, Cincinnati, Frank- 
fort, Lexington, and St. Louis. They represent the climate as healthy; but 
the weather is changeable, and the heat in summer is very great, being from 
24 to 26° of Reaumur*. This summer it was at one time as bigh as 31 1-2f; 
but this was the warmest summer they ever experienced. The north-west 
winds are cold; south, south-east, and south-west winds are warm in sum- 
mer, and mild in winter; and they are the most prevalent. 


He descended the Ohio as fàr as Louisville, and then pro- 
ceeded through Kentucky, by the rout of Frankfort, Lexington, 
and Limestone into Ohio, and by the way of Manchester, Chili- 
cothe, Zanesville, and Canton to Cleveland on Lake Erie. The 
state of Kentucky. is so well known that it will be useless to say 
more of Mr. Melish’s description, than that he describes every 
thing as advancing with great rapidity, not merely as respects 
agriculture ahd manufactures, but even in the refinements and 
‘luxuries of life, as we may learn from the circumstance of there 
being acompany of players who perform at Lexington, Frankfort 
and Louisville; at the first of which places there is a theatre, 
and at the second, one building at present. The state of Ohio 
seems to be advancing with equal, if not greater, rapidity. The 
following extract will show the progress of one of the towns: 


The improvements in Zanesville commenced in the year 1804. Five years 
_ afterwards it contained 92 houses, and 600 inhabitants; it now contains about 
290 houses and upwards of 1200 inhabitants. The whole township contains 
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2154. Many of the houses are built of brick, and a few of stone. The public | 
baildings are, a court-house, occupied also as a state-house, a jail, and a land- 
office. ns | 

Zanesville is a place of considerable trade; it has 11 tavernsand 11 stores. 
The price of labour is nearly the same all over the western country: a common 

‘labourer has 75 cents per day, brick-makers have 5 dollars per 1000 for bricks,- 
aad 2 dollars 50 cents for laying. Stone-cutters and carpenters’ work at the 
Philadelphia prices. Other trades have.about one dollar per day. 

The markets are favourable to tradesmen and labourers. House-rent may 
be quoted at 36 to 50 dollars per annum; coal 5 1-2 cents per bushel, deli- 
vered; wood one dollar per cord, delivered; flour 4 dollars per barrel. Board- 
ng from 1 dollar 75 cents to 2 dollars 50 cents per week. 

Various branches of manufactures might be established here to great ade 
vantage, of which may be enumerated, cotton-spinning and weaving, wool- 
spinning and weaving, ropes, spun-yarn, and cotton bagging; frame smith- 
work and hosiery; glass and glass - bot tles, beer and porter. The materials 
for all these are abundant, or can be easily procured. Cotton is brought from 
Tennessee at from four to five cents per lb. Sheep, both of the common and 
Mermo breed, thrive remarkably well, and are getting very plenty.. Hemp 
grows luxuriantly on the river bottoms; iron is plenty every where through 
the country; every material for making: glass is on the A Grain is very 


cheap; and hops grow spontaneously. 


Before quitting the state of Ohio, we cannot refrain from quo- 
ting the following highly interesting passage: 


nn eupport of education, there is a more ample fund provided than in any 
her country in the world; consisting of no less than one-thirty-sixth part of 
the whole lands in the state. These school-lands are differently situated in 
diferent districts. In the United States army-lands and Connecticut reserve, 
the school-Iatids: are interspersed throughout the districts in tracts of from 
4000 to 16,000 acres, so as to form one-thirty-sixth of the whole. In the Vir- 
guia military lands one-thirty-sixth part of the district is to be selected by 
the legislatmre of the state, after the Virginia land-warrants are satisfied. In 
oft the other distriets one-thirty-sixth part of each township is, appropriated, 
being uniformly the sixteenth section, which lies near the centre. Of all the 
wtrangements, I consider this the best, because it places the public property ` 
ofthe township under the immediate direction and management of those in- 
terested in it; so that more benefit will doubtless result from it, than any of 
the others. In process of time, the effect of these appropriations will be salu- 
tary beyond what we can at present, perhaps, form an ‘idea of. ö 


He finds Cleveland unhealthy, and though called a city, con- 
taining oniy a few houses. From this place he proceeds along 
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the shore of Lake Erie to Buffalo. The immediate neighbour- 
hood has lately been so prominently before the public, that we 


shall extract Mr. Melish’s account of it: 

Burraxo is handsomely situated at the east end of lake Erie, where it 
commands a beautiful view of the lake, of Upper Canada, and Fort Erie, and 
a great distance to the southward, which is terminated by an elevated lofty 
country. The site of the town extends quite tothe lake shore, but it is 
principally built on an eminence of about 30 feet, at a little distance; and to 
the south along the creek are handsome rich bottom lots, which are at pre- 
senta little marshy, but will, when drained, be most valuable. appendages to 
- this very beautiful place. 

Buffaloe was laid out for a town about five years ago, and is regularly dis- 

posed in streets and lots. The lots are from 60 to 100 feet deep, and sell 
from 25 to 50 dollars; and there are out-lots of 5 and 10 acres, worth at 
present from 10 to 25 dollars per acre. The population was by last census 
365, it is now computed at 500, and is rapidly increasing. 

The buildings are mostly of wood, painted white, but there is a mumber 

of good brick houses, and some few of stone. There are four taverns, eight 
stores, two schools; and a weekly newspaper has been recently established. 
The town is as yet too new for the introduction of any manufactures, except 
those of a domestic kind. The greater part of the people are farmers and 
mechanics. 

The situation is quite healthy, and the seasons are much more mild and 
open than might be expected in that northern latitude; the effects of the 
southerly winds already noticed are very ope here. 

And also, 

Lewistown is laid out on a handsome plan, occupying a mile square, and 
a considerable piece of ground is appropriated to public purposes. It is sub- 
divided into blocks of three chains, each containing three lots, and they sell 
at present for from 100 to 300 dollars. It is gradually building up with brick, 
frame, and stone houses; and is well supplied with fine water, which renders 


“It very comfortable. Being at the bottom of the portage on the American : 


_ Side, it is the seat of considerable trade, which is likely to increase. Twenty 
‘vessels belonging to the lake navigation here, and 2300 bushels of salt were 
landed at Lewistown last season. The quantity of flour, grain, provisions, 


and peltry that are shipped is considerable; and for every article of produce: 


there is a brisk demand, and a good price. Wheat sells for 1 dollar per bushel, 
flour 7 dollars per barrel, pork 6 dollars per barrel. ‘The country is improv- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and land is worth from 7 to 9 dollars per acre. | 
Merino sheep have been introduced, and are doing well; and there are consi- 
derable domestic manufactures, though none on a large scale. 

Sackett's harbour is described, though not from personal ob- 
servation: ö 
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The village is situated at the east end of Lake Ontario, about sixteen miles 
from the river St. Lawrence, and consists of a number of large and elegant 
modern-built houses and out-houses, generally superior to what they are in 
the old villages. The village was originally laid out in half acre lots, but ma- 
py of them are subdivided; and such has been the rapidity of the settlement, 
that these lots are now selling for from 250 to 1200dollars; and one of them, 
which was given in a present to one of the first settlers, to induce him to go 
into the wilderness, was lately sold at 1450 dollars. Mr. Sacket has realized 
from it, in all, about 25,000 dollars, and has considerable property yet remain- 
ing unsold. ae l 
The harbour is formed by a peninsula of limestone rock, in many places 
net more than one rod wide, which perfectly shelters a sheet of water con- 
taning about 10 acres. The land fronting the harbour is elevated about 30 
feet, and on each. side of the harbour the banks are of limestone, about 20 or 
30 feet perpendicular, which, from the water, resembles the walls of an ancient 
fortification. From the village there is one of the most variegated, extensive, 
and beautiful prospects any where to be seen: the lake, distant islands, mam 
land, and outlets of rivers, are all beautiful, and the scene is continually enli- 
rened with vessels and boats; while the wharves, warehouses, and stores, ex - 
hibit an appearance very much resembling a sea-port on the Atlantic. 

This has for several years been established a port of entry, and it is in 
contemplation to establish a navy-yard, arsenal, and fortification for protect- 
ag the trade on the lake. There is a ferry between it and Kingstown, in Ca- 
nada, distant 36 miles, with which place there is a great intercourse; and as 
won as packet-boats are established on the lake, this will be the best place 
from whence to embark to visit the falls of Niagara, distant about 200 miles. 


Mr. Melish on leaving Lake Erie, travelled through the west- 
ern part of the state of New York to Albany, and thence to the 
city of New York, where his volume ends. We can only recom- 
mend to our readers an attentive perusal of this part of the work, 
as showing a very recent and interesting picture of that state. 
Wehave not even room todiscuss the opinions of the author on the 
changes in our future system, which will probably result from 
the quarrels between England and America. He believes, in 
general terms, that the foreign trade of the United States will 
never recover from the shock which it has received, that the ca- 
pital of the country will be hereafter directed towards manufac- 
tures, and that an extensive system of internal commerce will 
take the place of the extended traffic with foreigners which has 
hitherto been pursued by Americans. 
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The foreign trade, says he, is gone, never to be recalled to its former state. 
A new era has commenced in the United States. Britain is destined to be ne 
longer the manufacturer for America; the seeds of manufactures are sown 
throughout the country, never to be rooted out; and, so far from the interior 
being dependent upon the cities as heretofore, the cities will, in all probability, 
become dependent upon it. A friend of mine, lately, m adverting to this sub- 
ject, well expressed it: The cities have had their day, and now for the coun- 
try. I am of the same opinion; and though I am well aware that it is by no 
means gratifying to many who live in the cities, yet I consider it a solemn duty 
to state it. Those who avail themselves of the advantages to be derived from 
the new order of things, will in my opinion do well; while those who continue 
to hang by a precarious*foreign trade, or depend on its reanimation, will, T 
fear, find themselvee disappointed. 


We have already said that the author is inclined to speak 

more favourably of our country than his predecessors have done. 

A passage like the following, so different from the style of ordi- 
nary travellers, will illustrate this remark: 


It was gratifying to reflect that I bad travelled in the United States upwards’ 
of 7000 miles, almost a stranger in the country, without amy ether passport 
than decent respect to the inhabitants, which I uniformly met with in return. 

And here I cannot but express my surprise at the invectiwe and ill-natured: 
remarks that I have seen in the writings of some travellers through this coun- 
try. As to their general sweeping conclusions, we may pass them over as the 
mere effusions of ignorant spleen; but the particular instances of rudeness 
and ungfacious reception they have met with merit more attention: the re- 

cords are so many stigmas upon their own conduct. Strangers may meet with 
instances of radeness and rough treatment in America—-plenty of them; thé 
American people will not tamely submit to an insult, neither collectively sot 
individually; and a traveller will not find it to his comfort to proceed by 
cursing the waiter for doing this, and damning the hostler for not doing that, 

and threatening tovend boots to hell, if his leathern conveniences are not 20 
clear as he can see his shadow in them. 


and there is so much truth in the comparison between the Eu- 
ropean and the American farmer, that we cannot forbear transcri- 
bing it. After some general remarks on the prosperity of that 
class of persons in America, he says— l 
What would the farmers, and mechanics, and manufacturers in Britain give 
to be in the same situation? There (I speak particularly of Scotland) there a. 
farmer pays from 7 to 28 dollars per acre, yearly, for the use of his farm, be- 
sides the taxes and public burdens. He gets, in many instances, a lease of 
19 years, and is bound to cultivate the ground in a certain way, prescribed 
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by the tenure of his lease. If he improve the farm, the improvements are 
for another, not for him; and, at the end of the lease, if another is willing to 
give one shilling more than him, or if the proprietor has a favourite, or wishes 
toturn two or more farms into one, or has taken umbrage at his politics, or 
his religion, or any thing else regarding him or his family, he will not get a 
renewal of the lease. Many a family have I known, who have been ruined in 
this way. Being turned out of the farm, they retire to a town or city, where 
their substance is soon spent, and they pine away in poverty, and at last fiid 
a happy relief in the cold grave. Nor is there any remedy; the lands are near- 
ly all entailed on the great families, and the lords of the soil are the lords of 
the laws; they can bind the poor farmer in all cases whatsoever. 

Compare this with the situation of the American farmer. He cultivates 
his own soil, or, if he has none, he can procure it in sufficient quantity for 
200 or $00 dollars. Ifhe has no money, be can get credit, and all that is ne- 
cessary to redeém his credit, is to put forth his hand and be industrious. He 
œn stand erect on the middle of his farm, and say, “ This ground is mine: 
from the highest canopy of heaven, down to the lowest depths, I can claim all 
that I can get possession of within these bounds; fowls of the air, fish of the 
sa, and all that pass through the same.” And having a full share of conse- » 
quence in the political scale, his equal rights are guaranteed to him. None 
dare encroach upon him; he can sit under his own vine, and ander his own 
fg-tree, and none to make him afraid. 

Look at the mechanic and manufacturer: sai OEE aay can earn from 
é to 9 dollars per week, and have provisions so reasonable, that they can have 
their wheat bread and roast beef, or roast pork, or fowl every day, and accu- 
mulate property for old age and their offspring. In Britain they can earn 
from a dollar and a half to three dollars per week, and pay at the rate of 14 
œ 15 dollars for a barrel of flour, and from 16 to 22 cents per Ib. for beef. 
But, why do I talk of flour and beef? small, indeed, is the portion of these 
that fall to their lot. No; they are doamed to drag out a miserable existence 
en potatoes and oat-meal, with this farther curse entailed upon, them, that, 
by the mandate of the powers that be, they are bound to the soil; they cannot, 
they pax xor leave their country, except by stealth! 


The second volume contains a number of highly interesting | 
aad curious statistical papers, which add much to its value; and 
through both volumes are interspersed a number of very well exe- 
cuted maps. 

We now close our extracts from Mr. Melish’s travels, which 
in the whole, we have read with satisfaction. Fhe style is, we 
think, rather too familiar, and many of the incidents and anec- 
dotes much too trivial. His book is moreover burdened by fo- 
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: reign matter, and by descriptions of what he did not see. Our prin- 
cipal objections, however, are, it will be perccived, not to what 
he describes, but to what he borrows. And had he written more, 
we would most probably have been spared the trouble of com- 


. menting on the work as we have done. But were the faults of 


Mr. Melish’s book far more numerous than they are, they pos- 
sess a redeeming virtue in the eyes of Americans, from being a 
singular example of the good temper, the sound sense; and the 
candid feelings which a sensible foreigner has brought to the 
examination of our country. 

2 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUEBEC. 


An accurate and interesting Account of the Hardships and Sufferings of 
that Band of Heroes, who traversed the Wilderness in the Campaign 

. against Quebec, in 1775. By John Joseph Henry, Esq. late President of 
of the second judicial District of Pennsylvania. l 


Tuis interesting little volume embraces a REE, of our re- 
volutionary history which has been hitherto but little known, al- 
though the most interesting of any. The name of Montgomery 

is familiar to every ear, while the fate of his brave comrades in 
a adversity has been passed over with unmerited neglect. The 

present author does not aspire to classical elegance. He writes 
like a man whose mind is intent upon his subject, and who is 
not particularly nice in the selection of his words. Having par- 
ticipated in the hardships and perils of that campaign, his de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of his countrymen possess a vigour. 
and freshness seldom found in the pages of those who have not 
been actors in the scenes which they delineate. 

Fhe author and his little party ascended the river. of Ken- 
nebeck, in a long and fatiguing march through a cold and in- 
hospitable country, and after enduring and surmounting every 
danger and hardship, the terrified Canadians beheld them:emer- 
ging from the wilderness. That victory which they fondly an- 
ticipated as the reward of all their labours, fled from their 
standard; chains and captivity awaited them. From the grates 
of their dungeon they beheld their beloved commander, Mont- 
gomery, borne to the grave, and the dead and frozen bodies of 
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their comrades who perished with him, piled one upon another, 
transported to the place of interment. 

One remark involuntarily obtrudes itself. Had this spirit of 
patriotism and of daring adventure been taken at its height, 
and disciplined for service during the war, the contest would, in 
alt human probability, have been short, decisive, ahd glorious, 
tothe arms of America. 

The extremity of the sufferings of the author and his com- 
rades for want of provision when sent to explore the course of 
the river Chaudiere, we will givein his own 1 simple and affect- 


ing language, 


October 9th.—We arose before day. The canoes were urged suddenly 
into the water. It still rained hard, and at daylight we thought of break- 
fasting. Gracious God! what was our fare? What could we produce forsuch 
2 feast? Rummaging my breeches pockets, I found a solitary biscuit and a 
inch of pork. Half of the biscuit was devoted to the breakfast, and so also 
by each person, and that was consumed in the canoes as we paddled over 
the lake. The rain had raised the lake, and, consequently, the outlets, about 
four feet. We slided glibly along, over passages where a few days previ- 
ously, we had toated our canoes. At the outlet of the fourth lake, counting 
as we came up, a small duck appeared within shooting distance. It was a diver, 
well known in our country—a thing which we here contemn. Knowing the 
value of animal food in our predicament, several of us fired at the diver: Jesse 
Wheeler, however, (who all acknowledged as an excellent shot) struck it with 
bis ball. A shout of joy arose; the little diver was safely deposited in our canoe. 
We went on quickly, without accident, till the evening; probably traversing 
aspace of more than forty miles. At night-fall we halted, weary and with- 
out tasting food since morning. Boyd and Cunningham, who were right- 
hand men on most occasions, soon kindled a fire against a fallentree. An 
éccurrence this evening took place, which, my dear chidren, you will hardly 
credit, but which (permit me to assure you) is sacredly true. The compa- 
ny sat themselves gloomily around this fire. The cooks, according to rout 
tine, (whether our chief or others) picked the duck, and when picked and 
gutted, it was brought to the fireside. Here it became a question, how to 
make the most of our stock of provisions. Finally it was concluded to boil 
the duck in our camp-kcttle, together with each man’s bit of pork, distinct- 
ively marked by running a small skewer of wood through it, with his parti- 
cular and private designation. That the broth thus formed, should be the 
supper, and the duck on the ensuing morning; should be the breakfast, and l 
which should be distributed by whose shall be this.” Strange as this tale may 


appear to youl, in these times, the W was religiously performed. . Be- 
VOL. 1. S. 
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ing young, my appetite was ravenous, as that ofa wolf, but honour bound 
the stomach tightly. 


On returning to their friends, the following providential es- 
. cape is mentioned: 


Oct. 25d.—When morning came, the river presented a most frightful aspect: 
it had risen at least eight feet, and flowed with terrifying rapidity. None 
but the most strong and active boatmen entered the boats. The army march 
ed on the south side of the river, making large circuits to avoid the over- 
flowings of the intervale or bottom lands. This was one of the most fs- 
tiguing marches we had as yet performed, though the distance was not 
great in a direct line. But having no path and being necessitated to climb 
the steepest hills, and that without food, for we took none with us, thinking 
the boats would be near us all day. In the evening we arrived at the Fall- 
of-four-feet, which was mentioned when ascending the river. Alas! all the 
boats of the army were on the opposite side of the river. The pitch of the 
fall made a dreadful noise, and the current ran with immense velocity. We 
sat down on the bank sorely pinched by hunger, looking wistfully towards 
our friends beyond the torrent, who were in possession of all the provisions, 
tents, and camp equipage. Convinced however, that the most adventurous 
boatman would not dare the passage, for the sake of accommodating any of 
us. We were mistaken. There were two men, and only two who bad skäl 
afid courage to dare it. Need lieutenant Simpson, on an oecasion like this, 
be named; he, accompanied by John Tidd, entered his empty boat. What 
skill in boatmanship! what aptitude with the paddle was here exhibited! 
The principal body of the water run over the middle of the fall, and created 
u foaming and impetuous torrent, in some measure resembling, at this parti- 
culgr time, of avery high freshet, that of the Oswego-falls, which had bees 
known to me ere this. The river was about 150, or 200 yards in 
breadth, counting on the increase of the water by the rains. The force of 
the central current, naturally formed considerable eddies at each side of the 
river, close under the pitch. Simpson now disclosed his amazing skill. 
‘Though there was an eddy, even that was frightful, he came by its meap 
nearly under the pitch, and trying to obtain an exact start, failed. The 
stream forced his boat down the river, but he recovered and brought it up. 
Now we, who were trembling for the fate of our friend, and anxious for our 
own accommodation, began to fear he might be drawn under the pitch. 
Quick, almost in a moment, Simpson was with us. He called in his loud 
voice to Robert Dixon, James Old (a messmate) and myself to enter the boat 
—Weentered immediately. He pushed off; attempting the start by favour of 
the hither eddy, which was the main thing—we failed. Returning to the shore, 
we were assailed bya numerous band of soldiers, hungry, and anxious to be 
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with their companions. Simpson told them he could not carry mere with. - 
safety, and would return for them. Henry M‘Annaly, a tall Irishman, who | 
could not from experience, comprehend the danger, jumped into the boat; 
he was followed by three or four other inconsiderate men. The counte- 
nance of Simpson changed; hia soul and mine were intimate: O God,” said 
he, “men we shall all die.“ They would not recede. Again we approached the 
pitch; it was horrible. The batteaux swam deep, almost ungovernable by the 
paddle. Attempting again to essay the departure—we failed. The third 
trial was made: it succeeded. As lightning we darted athwart the ri- 
ver. Simpson with his paddle, governed the stern. The worthy Tidd | 
in the bow. Dixon and myself, our guns stuck in the railing of the 
batteaux, but without paddles, sat in the stern next to Simpson. Mr. 
Old was in the bow near Tidd. Henry M‘Annaly was adjoining Mr. Old. 
The other men sat between the stern and bow. Simpson called to the men 
m the bow, to lay hold of the birch bushes—the boat struck the shore 
forcibly: they caught hold, M‘Annaly in particular, (this was in the tail of 
the eddy,) but like children, their holds slipped, at the only spot where we 
wuld have been saved; for the boat had been judiciously and safely brought 
ap. Letting go their holds the bow came round to the stream, and the stern 
struck the shore. Simpson, Dixon, and myself, now caught the bushes, but 
being by this time thrown into the current, the strength of the water made 
the withes, as so many straws in our hands. The stern again swung round: 
the bow came again ashore. Mr. Old, Tidd, and M‘Annaly, and the rest, 
rung to the land to save their lives. Doing this, at our cost, their heels 
forced the boat across the current. Though we attempted to steady it, the 
boat swagged. In a moment after, at thirty feet off shore, it being broad side 
to the current, turned; borne under, in spite of all our force, by the fury of 
the stream. The boat upsetting, an expression, as going into the water, fell 
from me, Simpson, we are going to heaven.“ My fall was head-foremost. 
Simpson came after me—his heels, at the depth of 15 feet or more, were upon 
my head and neck; and those grinding on the gravel. We rose nearly toge- 
ther, your father first—my friend followed. The art of swimming, in which, 
I thought myself an adept, was tried, but it was a topsy-turvy business. The 
force of the water threw me.often heels-over-head. 

In the course of this voyage, after a few hundred yards, Simpson was at 
my side, but the force of the stream, prevented the exertion of swimming; 
yet the impetuosity of the current, kept us up. It drove us toward the other 
side of the river, against a long ridge of perpendicular rocks of great extent: 
Luckily in the course of some hundred yards, the current changed, and brought 
us per force to the north side of the river. Floating along with my head just 
above water—prayers in sincere penitence having been uttered, a boat’s crew 
of the eastern men, handed me a pole. It was griped as by the hand of death 
—but griped the pole remained to me. The strength of water was such, that 
the boat would inevitably have upset, if the boatman had kept his hold. A 
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glance of the eye informed me, that my companion in misfortune, had shared 
‘the same fate. Resigned into the bosom of my Saviour, my eyes became clo- . 
sed; the death appeared to me, a hard one; sensibility in a great degree for- 

‘gook me. Driving with the current some hundred of yards more, the most 
palpable feeling recollected, was the striking of my breast against a root or 
hard substance. My head came above water. Breathing ensued; at the same 
moment Simpson raised his head out of the water, his gold laced hat on it, 
crying “ Oh!” neither of us could have crept out: we should have there died; 
but for the assistance of Edward Cavanaugh, an Irishman, an excellent soldier, 
who was designated in the company by the appellation of “ Honest Ned.” Pass- 
ing from the lower part of the river, he happened to come to the eddy, at the 
instant of time my breast struck. He cried out Lord Johnny! is this you?” 
and instantly dragged me out of the water. Simpson immediately appearing, 

de did him the same good office. Lying on the earth perhaps twenty mi- 
nutes, the water pouring from me, a messenger from the camp came to rouse 
us. Roused, we went to it. But alt eyes looked out for Dixon, all hearts 
were wailing for his loss. It was known he could not swim, but none of us 
could recollect whether he had dropped into the water or had adhered to the 

boat. In some time we had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing Dixon in our 
‘company. He had stuck to the side of the boat, which lodged on a vast 
pile of drift wood some miles below, and in this way he was saved. 


After the defeat of our little army and the captivity of the au- 
thor and his comrades, a plot was laid to escape from their im- 
prisonment in which the acquisition of powder was an indispen- 
sable preliminary. The question was how this should be ob- 
tained without exciting the suspicion of the guard. It was pro- 
cured by the following ingenious device: 


Our next solicitude was the acquisition of powder. This article could 
be obtained but by sheer address and shrewd management. But we had 
to do with men who were not of the military cast. We began first to enter 
into familiarity with the sentries, joking with them and pretending to learn 
French from them. The guard usually of Canadians, consisted of many old 

men, and young boys, who were very “ coming” A few small gun-carriages 
Were constructed, not more than six inches in length, and mounted with 
cannon, or howitzers, which were made of many foldsof paper, and were 
bound tightly around with thread. These were shown to the sentries from 
time to time, and a little powder was requested, with which to charge them. 
Our births formed an angle of the room. The upper births, as well as the 
lower, had a ledge of several inches in height, in which embrasures were 
formed with the knife. Two parties were raised in opposition to each other, 

. each of which took possession of one side of the angle. The blaze and re- 


` | 
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pert, which was nearly as great and as loud as that of small pistols, created 
much laughter and merriment. This sport, the child of seeming folly, served 
us as a pretence and justification for soliciting powder. The apparent joy 
prevailing among us, pleased the Canadians both old and young, and did not 
ilarm the government. We obtained many cartridges in the course of a few 
weeks, two-thirds of which came to the hands of Aston and his corps, for 
the purpose of manufacturing matches, &c. &c, Fire arms of any kind, 
could not, by any finesse, be procured. The commerce of cartridges, àc- 
companied by a suavity and deference of manners, towards our young 
friends, procured us many quarters of pounds of powder, which they 
bought secretly out of funds, some of which were procured in a ludicrous 
way. We had many sick in the hospital, for when any one appeared to be 
dsordered in the least degree, he was hurried to the infirmary, when cured, 
he was returned to us. Some of the men, went so far as to feign sickness, to 
getto that place, where they lived in a more sumptuous style than that of 
the jail. The frequent removals caused the propagation of a report that the ` 
prison was unhealthy. Many pious matrons, caine to see us, and never empty 
handed. Some elderly nuns, of respectable families, were of the number, 
ud generally brought money, truly not great in quantity, but not the less ac- 
ceptable to the sick and convalescent, as these alms procured them some 
slight comforts, such as tea, &c. These were the religious and humane col- 
lections of the sisterhood, and mostly consisted of the smallest change. 
There was a beautiful countenanced youth, Thomas Gibson, first sergeant of 
Hendricks, who had studied physic at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, allied to 
me by affinity, who had, probably from a knowledge he had of his profession, 
sustained his health hitherto; his cheeks were blooming as roses. He was 
one of the council. As young men, we cared little about the means, so that 
ve obtained the end, which was powder. We lived above stairs, and never 
shared in the gratuities of the ladies, which were rapaciously awaited at the 
entrance of the prison. Gibson and myself, were standing at a window near 
the great door, and opposite to M‘Coy’s room, a neat little box, which had 
been knocked up for his purposes. Looking into the street, a lady with a 
thick veil, was observed to take the path through the snow to our habitation. 
“ Zounds Gibson, there’s a nun,” was scarcely expressed, before he was hur- 
ried into M‘Coy’s apartment and put to bed, though dressed. Severals of us 
waited respectfully at the door, till the officer of the guard unlocked it. The 
nun entered—she seemed, from her manners, to be genteel and respectable. 
We were most sedulous in our attentions to the lady, and so prevailed, as to 
induce her to come into M‘Coy’s room, Here lay Gibson, covered to the chin 
with the bed-clothes, nothing exposed but his beautiful hair and red cheeks, 
the latter indicating a high fever. It was well the lady was no physician. The 
nun crossing herself, and whispering a pater-noster, poured the contents of 
her little purse into the hand of the patient, which he held gently, without 
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the blanketing, and left us. What should the donation be, but twenty-four 
coppers, equal at that time to two shillings of our money. The latter cir- 
cumstance added much to the humour, and extreme merriment of the trans. 
action. This money was solely appropriated for powder. 


The following particulars with regard tothe death of Mont- 
gomery, will be found e 


General 3 had d at the precise time stipulated, and had 
arrived at his destined place of attack, nearly about the time we attacked the 
first barrier. He was not one that would loiter. Colonel Campbell,“ of the 
Newyork troops, a large, good-looking man, who was second in command of 
that party, and vas deemed a veteran, accompanied the army to the asgault, 
his station was rearward; general Montgomery, with his aids, were at the 
point of the column. 

It is impossible to give you : a fair and ere idea, of the nature and 
situation, of the place solely with the pen—the pencil is required. As by the 
special permission of government, obtained by the good offices of captain 
Prentis, in the summer following, Boyd, a few others, and mayeelf, reviewed 
the causes of our disaster; it is therefore in my power, so far as my abilities 
will permit, to give you a tolerable notion of the spot. Cape Diamond nearly 

_ Fesembles the great jutting rock, which is in the narrows of Hunier’s falls, 

on the Susquehanna. The rock, at the latter place, shoots out as steeply as 
that at Quebec, but by no means forms so great an angle, on the margin of 
the river; but is more craggy. There is a stronger and more obvious diffe- 
rence in the comparison. When you surmount the hill at St. Charles, or the St 
Lawrence side, which, to the eye are equally high and steep, you find yourself 
on Abraham’s Plains, and upon an extensive champaign country. The birds- 
eye view round Quebec, bears a striking conformity to the sites of Northum- 
berland and Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania; but the former is on a more gigantic 
scale, and each of the latter wants the steepness and cragginess of the back 
ground, and a depth of rivers. This detail, is to instruct you in the geogra- 
phical situation of Quebec, and for the sole purpose of explaining the man- 
ner of general Montgomery’s death, and the reasons of our failure. From 
Wolf's cove, there is a good beach, down to, and around “ Cape Diamond.” 
The bulwarks of the city, came to the edge of the hill, above that place. 
Thence down the side of the precipice, slantingly to the brink of the river, 
there was a stockade of strong posts, fifteeen or twenty feet high, knit toge- 
ther by a stout railing, at bottom and top with pins. This was no mean de- 


fence, and was at the distance of one hundred yards, from the point of the 


è This was not my friend Col. Thomas Campbell of York, (Penn.) He 
was fighting the battles of our country at Boston. 
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rock. Within this palisade, and at a few yards from the very point itself, 
there was a like palisade, though it did not run so high up the hill. Again, 
within Cape Diamond, and probably at a distance of fifty yards, chere stood a 
block-house, which seemed to take up the space, between the foot of the hill, 
and the precipitous bank of the river, leaving a cart way, or passage on each - 
ede of it. When heights and distances are spoken of, you must recollect, 
that the description of Capt Diamond and its vicinity, is merely that of the 
eye, made as it were running, under the inspection of an officer. The review 
ef the ground, our army had acted upon, was accorded us, as a particular 
favour. Even to have stepped the spaces in a formal manner, would have 
been dishonourable, if not a species of treason. A block-house, if well con- 
sracted, is an admirable method of defence, which in the process of the war, 
to our coat, was fully experienced. In the instance now before us (though the 
house was not built upon the most approved principles) yet it was a formi- 
dable object. It was a square of perhaps forty or fifty feet. The large logs 
neatly squared, were tightly bound together, by dove-tail work. If Iam not 
mach mistaken, the lower story contained loop-holes for musketry, so narrow, 
that those within, could not be harmed from without. The upperstory had four 
@ more port holes, for cannonof a large callibre. These guns were charged 


with grape or cannister shot, and were pointed with exactness towards the 


wenne, at Cape Diamond. The hero Montgomery came. The drowsy or 
drunken guard, did not hear the sawing of the posts of the first palisade. 
Here, if net very erroneous, four posts were sawed and thrown aside, so as to 
admit four men abreast. The column entered with a manly fortitude. Mont- 
gomery, accompanied by his aids, M‘Pherson and Cheeseman, advanced in 
front. Arriving at the second palisade, the general, with his own hands, saw- 
ed down two of the pickets, in such a manner, as to admit two men abreast. 
These sawed pickets, were close under the hill, and but a few yards from the 
very point of the rock, out of the view and fire of the enemy, from the block- 
house. Until our troops advanced to the point, no harm could ensue, but by 
stones thrown from above. Even now, there had been but an imperfect dis- 
covery of the advancing of an enemy, and that only by the intoxicated guard. 


The guard fled, the general advanced a few paces. A drunken sailor retur- © 


ned to his gun, swearing he would not forsake it while undischarged. 

fact is related from the testimony of the guard on the morning of our capture, 
some of those sailors being our guard. Applying the match, this “se dis- 
charge, deprived us of our excellent commander. 

Examining the spot, the officer who escorted us, professing to be one of 
those, who first came to the place, after the death of the general, showed 
the position in which the general’s body was found. It lay two paces from 
the brink of the river, on the back, the arms extended--Cheeseiman lay. on the 
left, and M‘Pherson on the right, in a triangular position. Two other brave 


men lay near thera. The ground above described, was visited by an inquisi- 
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tive eye; eo'that you may rely with some implicitness, on the truth of the pic- 
ture. As all danger from without ‘had vanished, the government had noj 

' ently permitted the mutilated palisades to remain, without renewing the en- 
closure, but the very sticks, sawed by the b of our commander, still lay 
atrewed about the spot. ö 

Colonel Campbell, appalled by the death of the jeni retreated a lit. 
tle way'from Cape Diamond, out of the reach of the cannon of the block- 
house, and pretendedly called á council of officers, who, it was said, justified 
his receding from the attack. If rushing on, as military daty required, and 
. a brave man would have done, the block-house might have been occupied by 
a mall number, and was unassailable from without, but by canmon. From. 
the block-house, to the centre of the lower town, where we were, there was 
no obstacle to impede a force so powerful, as that under colonel Campbell. 

Cewardiee, or a want of good will towards our cause, left us to our miser- 
able fate. A junction, though we might not conquer the fortress, would en- 
able us to make an honourable retreat, though with the loss of many valua- 
ble lives. Campbell, who was ever after considered as a poltroon in grain, 
retreated, leaving the bodies of the general, M‘Pherson and Cheeseman, te 
be devoured hy the dogs. The disgust caused among us, a to Campbell, 
was so great as to create the unchristian wish, that he might be hanged. fh 
that desultory period, though he was tried, he was acquitted; that was also 
the case of colonel Enos, who deserted us on the Kennebec. There never 
were two men more worthy of punishment of the most exemplary kind. 

It was on this day, that my heart was ready to burst with grief, at view- 
ing the funeral of our beloved general. Carleton had, in our former wars 
with the French, been the friend and fellow-soldier of Montgomery. Though 
political opinion, perhaps ambition or interest, had thrown these worthies, on 
different sides of the great question, yet the former could not but honour the 
remains of his quondam friend. About noon, the procession passed our 
quarters. It was most solemn. The coffin eovered with # pall, surmount- 
ad by transverse swords—was borne by men. The regular troops, partica- 
Aly that fine body of men, the seventh regiment, with reversed arms, and 
scarfs on the left elbow, accompanied the corpse to the grave. The funerals 
of the other officers, both friends and enemies, were performed this dsy. 
Prom many of us, it drew tears of affection for the defunct, and speaking for 
tayeelf, tears of greeting and thankfulness, towards general Carleton. The 
soldiery and inhabitants, appeared ‘affected by the loss of this invaluable 
man, though he was their enemy. If such men as Washington, Carleton, and 
Montgomery, had had the entire direction of the adverse war, the conten- 

tion, in the event, might have happily terminated to the advantage of both 
sections of the nation. M'Pherson; Cheeseman, Hendricks, Humphreys, 
were all dignified by the manner of the burial 
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Jn the same, —— we were compelled (if we would ok. 
ore disgusting — torturing sight. Many carioles, repeatedly one 
he « passed our dwelling loaded with the dead, whether of the 
0 er an garrison, to a place emphatically called the “dead-house.” 
he bodies were heaped in monstrous piles. The horror of the sight, 
erT ran, rincipally consisted in seeing our companions borne to 
nc: and in the very clothes they had worn in battle; their 
d in various directions, such as would ensue ‘in the moment of 
y of our friends and acquaintances were apparent. Poor Nelson 
p of ‘half a dozen other bodies—his arms extended beyond his 
in the act of prayer, and one knee crooked and raised, seemingly, 
dy isped in the agonies of death. Curse on these civil wars 
h the sociabilities of mankind, and annihilate the strength of 
d of tears was consequent, Though Montgomery was belov- 
f his manliness of soul, heroic bravery, and suavity of manners; , 
s and Humphreys, for the same admirable qualities, and especially 
the . ne ces we underwent in conjunction, which enforced many a 
still Ay fe unhappy and lost brethren, though in humble Station, with 
ese 5 dful wild was penetrated, and from whom came many atten- 
ions t rigga melancholy sensations. From what is said relative 
” you might conclude that general Carleton was inhu- 
d. No such thing. In this northern latitude, at this 
r, according to my feelings (we had no thermometer) the 
2 as usually to be many degrees below 0. A wound, if 
k r êv ve n otherwise, casts the party wounded into the snow; if death 
low, ee the sufferer into various attitudes, which are assu- 
è pain accompanying death. The moment death takes 
e: ; the limbs i in whatever situation they may then happen t to 
ot be reduced to decent order, until they are thawed, In 
es of the slain are deposited in the “ dead house,“ hard 
n of the year, the earth is frozen from two to five feet 
le to the best pick-axe, in the hands of the stoutest man. 
sei a justification of the “ dead-house.” It is no new 
climates form the manners and habitudes of the people. N 
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we shall close by inserting the following extracts: 


Of the treatment of Ethan Allen, at the time spoken of, we knew nothing 
dat from report, which we then thought well. grounded, and the truth of 
' which, at this day, there is no reason to doubt. He was a man of much pe- 
cularity of character. Large, powerful of body, a most ferocious temper, 
fearing neither God nor man, of a most daring courage, and a pertinacity of 
disposition, which was . and very astonishing in ell his undar 
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beast, and thus aboard ship he was transp 
ment was during his voyage to England is ae ng . 


This however, is known, that for many years, he was a pr 
land. Bene om atiri to Amer, be mooi mil TE 
nuscript, which he afterwards entitled “ The Oracle of Reason.” My bek 
ved children, it is the furthest from my thought to confine your knowledge 
to narrow bounds; when you dip into ural history, dip deep; do not 
skim the surface of the subject, as man Sib ee dine SE it | s. Upon 
a thorough inquiry your hearts will be animated by a cons a 
3 ce eens 


so tert iter sa o tae ua; e. The 
tent of his learning probably bounded os by some historic chronicles, and 
other books of little account, did nok. go beyond the ares. Th 
man who gave r me the above 3 e 


vard college. Going to Newyork in the su 


Ca 


2 
testable volume. ‘I e argument, il eo ame j 
pd ai . 
“Age of ' Reason;” but in a coarser, and yet a n 
that of the latter work. 3 nace 
became a topic of discourse. e gave me this curio s 
averred upon his honour to be true. A young — 
N pank — — 
i] laboured under the want of an! and tra 
ledge and learning. The scholar, to increase his emol 
Allen attended him daily, standing, staff in hand, we 
man's chair. “ Sir,” he would say to Allen, * this 3 
Amend it.” Again * this word is misplaced; the s 
c * 
G** sir, you shall insert it; you shall not alter it.” Ths tie * g 
Reason” came into the world, which of all books is the n ‘ly vicious, 
as regards the well being of society, the salvation of nw 
of those who have faith in the redemption by the blood of ou 
that which is very remarkable is, that long — f 
aw fallen into oblivion; 1 ? 


aer "Thomas Paine loaded with every ine which stains an lishe a h 
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Cristian and the gentleman, in addition to his shameful practices in life, 
Paine, aa an author, superadded plagiarism; filched from Ethen Allen the 
great body of his deistical and atheistical opinions, which from the time of 
Celsus down to the age of Chubb, Tindall, and others, have been so often re- 
fated by men of the utmost respectability of character and fame. 


Of the peculiar habits of Paine we have the following notice: 


Paine was the most indolent of men; if he was inspired by a muse, the 
goddess most certainly made him hut few visits. The office of “ secretary 
of foreign affairs” was conferred upon him because of the merit of his “ Com- 
mon Sense,” or what are called the “ Crisis,” under the signature of “ Com- 
mon Sense.” It was to him personally a sinecure. He never went to York 
(Penn.) where congress then sat, but occasionally, and staid but a day or two. 
His true employment was that of a political writer. In the summer and win- 
ter of 1777 and 1778 he was an inmate of my father’s house, as were the late 
David Rittenhouse, the state treasurer, and John Hart, a member of the then 
executive council. 

Paine would walk of a morning undi twelve o’clock; come in and take an 
Mordinate dinner. The rising from table was between two and three o'clock. 
He would then retire to his bed-chamber, wrap a blanket round him, and, 
ma large arm chair, take a nap of two or three hours—rise and walk. These 
walks and his indolence, surprised my parents; they knew him as the author 
of “Common Sense,” who bad written patriotically, and in those writings, 
promulgated some moral and religious ideas, which induced them to believe 
he was en orthodox Christian. Indeed Paine, during the revolution, was care- 
fui to emit no irreligious dogmas, or any of his late diabolic ideas; if he had, the 
goed sense of the American people, their virtue, and unfeigned worship of the 
Deity, would have in those days banished him from their country. Your grand- 
father’s feelings, a few months before his death, which occurred on the 15th 
of December, 1786, when speaking of the unbeliever, Paine, were truly poig- 
nant; for now the wretch's true character began to open on the world. He 
lamented with tears, that he had ever admitted him into his house, or had á 
personal acquaintance and intercourse with him. He was, from conviction, 
a sincere Christian, converted by the scriptures; OS a Strong Tad; and of a 
most tender conscience. 

Do not permit any thing now said to induce you to undervalue the saga- 
Cty of my father, for he was wise: but of so benevolent a mind, that, in the 
common affairs of life, he held a principle of morality as true which is by no 
mean generally received; to wit, That we should consider every one as 
possessing probity until we discover him to be otherwise.” Other gentle- 
men think differently. However, it may well be maintained that the side my 
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father took on this topic, which I have often heard argued, accords with the 
true spirit of the gospel; the other side is stoicism. From these last obser- 

vations you will readily perceive how easy it was to impose on my father. 
This is the reason for his entertaining Paine. I have said that Paine was in, 
dolent. Take this as an instance: the Crisis, No. V, is but a short political 
essay, to be sure of great skill in the composition, of much eloquent envec- 
tive, strong reasoning, some historic anecdote, and a fund of ridicule which 
fitted the passions of the times. But recollect that this piece, to Paine, was 
a labour of three months in the enditing. It was written in my father’s house. 
Mr. D. Rittenhouse inhabited the front room, in the upper story, where was 
the library. There he kept the office of the treasury of Pennsylvania. The 
room of Mr. Hart and Paine was to the left hand as you come to the stair 
head entering the library. T 

“When my wound, in 1778, was so far mended that, hobbling on crutches, 

er by creeping up stairs, as you may have seen me of late years do, my great- 
est recreation, in my distressed state of mind, was to get into the chamber 
of Mr. Rittenhouse, where the books were. There his conversation (for he 
was most affable) enlivened my mind, and the books would so amuse it, thst 
it became calm; and some desperate resolutions were dissolved. While that 
excellent man was employing his hours in the duties of his office, for the be- 
nefit of the people, Paine would be snoring away his precious time in his easy 
chair, regardless of those injunctions imposed upon him by congress, in re- 
lation to his political compositions. His remissness, indolence, or vacuity of 
thought caused great heart-burning among many primary characters in those 
days. I have heard the late George Bryan, Esq. then vice president of the 
ecuaeil, speak of his gross neglects with remarkable harshness. I would 
sometimes go into Paine’s room, and sit with him. His Crisis, No. V. lay on his 

table, dusted: to-day three or four lines would be added; in the course of a 

week a dozen more, and so on. No. V. is dated 21st March, 1778, but it was 

not published until some months after that date, and it was generally thought 
by god whigs, that it had been too long delayed. For my own part I was so 
Passiotiatély engaged at heart in the principles of our cause, that Paine“ 
manner of living and acting gave me a high disgust towards him. No idea 
could enter my mifd, that any one, in that noble struggle, could be idle or 
disengaged. As to myself, my sensations were such that the example of 3 
Decius might have been renewed. . 


~~ 


We are happy to discover in the literary productions of our 
countrymen a recurrence to that sobriety of phraseology that 
distinguished. so eminently the proudest days of English letters. 
Having been cloyed and saturated with wordy impotence and 
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metaphorical bombast, we gladly sit down to more temperate 
diet, and although to plainer, by far more invigorating fare. The 
present volume, with all its provincialisms, is written with spi- 
rit and patriotic energy. We see a noble character in plain and 
unostentatious apparel, who improves on acquaintance, and com- 
mendes our respect in proportion as he becomes more familiar: 
awespect which the evident disparity between his language and 
his sentiments tends to confirm. 


b 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, l 

‘THERE is no one who has not heard of Mr. Readhefer’s per- 
petual motion, and there are few who have not endeavoured te 
discover its causes, or to point out the insufficiency of the causes 
that have been assigned for it. In the discussions: that have 
taken place on the subject, it has been the aim to disprove the 
pessibility of a perpetuity of motion, abstractedly from any con- 
trivance for the purpose, rather than to show that it cannot be 
produced by the arrangement of Mr. Readhefer’s machine: 
There has yet appeared before the public no consideration of the 
power of the parts of this machine, either by its advocates ar 
opponents. I am one of those who do not believe that this me. 
chanism will effect a perpetual motion; and my reasons do nat 
atise from the objections that may be made to the impossibility 


of such a motion, but from an investigation of the mechanical 


properties of those parts which Mr. Readhefer has combined. 
I drew up the following essay for my own conviction, and 


though the namber of the advocates for the motion bas very — 


much diminished, I submit it to the perusal of the few lingerera 

in belief. . 
r 2 RITTENHOUSE. 

By fierne tual movement, in a technical sense, I mean a motion 

that arises from the materials that compose a machine, being 

atranged im such a manner, that one part of that machine may 
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act upon another part, to begin and continue a motion, that will 
never cease whilst the materials last. . 

There is a mechanical contrivance exhibited at present to the 
public, which is said to possess this property of creating and 
continuing its: motion, by its construction alone; and consequent- 
ly; if that construction remain unaltered, the motion must be 
eternal. 

I propose to consider the structure of this machine, and the 
causes of motion which are said to arise from it, and which, it is 
asserted by the inventor, are capable of continuing that motion 
forever. I will endeavour to point out all the modes in which 
the visible parts of this machine can act upon each other, to pro- 
duce a motion, and I will demonstrate from the certain princi- 
pies of mechanics, that none of the modes in which one part of 
the machine is attached to another, and none of the causes that 
have been assigned for its monot are sufficient to give rise to a 
singlo revolution. l 

I do not determine whether perpetual motion, according to 
‘the definition, be practicable by human art, or whether it be 
the cause of many of the actions that are constantly occurring 
throughout nature. The nearest approach we can make to truth 
on this subject, is, to adopt the belief of those who have under- 
stood the powers and qualities of the laws of motion, in their 
‘Most varied operations and relations, or who have experimental- 
ly put them to their greatest trials. But such testimony is not 
sufficient to decide upon the truth or falsehood of a perpetual 
movement, and perhaps that is the best belief, which will continue 
to admit that it is possible, in the nature of things, till the Crea- 
tor shall reveal that it is not so. 

But the unfolding the mystery of the possibility of perpetual 
motion, is a subject in which I am not concerned at present.— 
A machine is presented to us, which is said, by its inventor, to 
be an illustration of the principles on which a perpetual move- 
ment may be effected, and the of that movement ip the 
machine are pointed out by him, in the figure and connexions of 
` the parts which compose it. For my disbelief in the agency of 
this machine, I am required to proye that no motion can result 
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fom that figure or connexion of parts, or that the causes assign- 
ed, are not adequate to the effects produced. | 

_But though it be granted I may disprove the agency of the 
alledged causes; it may be answered, that the inventor himself 
has mistaken the principle, and is unacquainted with the true 
cause. It will be shown presently, that a belief in the agency of 
these assigned causes, betrays an utter ignorance of the establish- 
ed laws of motion: and if I would seek a man, wh@ from the 
practical application of these laws, should be thd¥oughly ac- 
quainted with them, it would be one, who, during eleven years, 
had made them the subject of every variety of experiment. If 
thé Jprentor be i ignorant of the cause, then the invention is a mere 
actident. But I am told, that the machine has undergone many 
alterations, and that it is still to be improved by the ingenuity of 
the artist. Now, throwing out of the question the useless power 
of ingenuity, in a work that is said to be the offspring of chance; 
we will suppose the machine to have appeared in the progress 
d its its construction, in twelve different forms; an allowance small 
*. whên he says he is constantly adding or altering some- 
thing- But after so many ingenious endeavours, by so many in- 
defatigable ‘mechanics, who have, for so many ages, laboured in 
vain to form one machine to give a perpetual movement; that 
dis thovement should result from the accidental combination of 
materials, by one man, for twelve- successive instances, in the 
short space of six months, is a wonder that has no parallel in the 

est miracle in the occurrence of chances. 

ra is also urged by the believers in the efficiency of this ma- 

De, that we are often obliged to acknowledge the effect, though 
the principles that produce it is unknown. This is true, and 
the very instrument before us is a proof of the assertion, for we 
eee the wheels move, but cannot tell why they move. Upon 
consideration, however, this will be found true, only of those ef- 
fects, whose causes are removed beyond the scrutiny of our 
senses. Thus, it is true of most of the operations of nature, 
and of those tricks of legerdemain, where concealment, or velo- 
city, or intricacy of motion bids defiance to investigation. Most 
@f the agencies of nature that take place in the world, are the 
capeequences of the action of matter that is too minute for the 
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cognizance of our senses, of consequence, the principle, or in 
other words, the mode of acting of this matter which produces 
the effect, cannot be known. The case is different with the 
works of art; what one man can handle, to make, another 
man may see, and where the matter is seen, the principle by 
which it operates, or in other words, the mode in which one 
part acts on another, to produce an effect, may be known. In 
any complicated system of machinery, the laws resulting from 
the application of power, and from the communication of motion, 
are ascertained, because the parts operating are so palpable as to 
admit of their being made the subject of measurement and calcu- 
lation. This is so much the case, that machinery is always 
planned before it is constructed. 

To apply these remarks to the movement in question. There 
is no sensible or acting quality in the parts of this machine that 
is not known. The principles on which the chain, the weights, 
the inclined planes, the levers of different lengths, the wheels of 
different diameters and positions, can act, are known, and mf 
made as much the subject of visible demonstration, as the 
mate of weight by a steelyard, or the measure of a surface by 8 
tule. I am told there is no secret part operating in this machine; 
the motion is said to be produced by the visible parts alone. It 
is with them I am engaged, and I will endeavour to prove that 
no visible part has any agency in the effect, except in communi- 
cating a motion that is derived from some other source. 

I address myself to those who have seen the machine, and 
who are acquainted with some of the elements of mathematics 
and mechanics. I propose to consider the various parts of the 
machine, and all the causes of its motion, that can be plausibly 
imagined; but I will previously lay down two propositions, to 
which reference will be made in the subsequent pages. 

Proposition First.—In any leaver, the greatest force is ex- 
erted at a right angle to the arm of that lever, for in this case 
there is less pressure on the fulcrum. Let C A bea lever, 
B A and let a force applied at 
A4, act in the direction A-D: 

n The force A D being re 
solved into A B and B Ð, 
D A B willrepresentthe force 
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applied at A, act in the direction A D. The force A D being ) 
resolved into A B and B D, A B will represent the force act-, 
ing in the line of the lever C A, and bearing on the ful- 
crym C: and B D will represent the force that causes the point | 
Ato revolve on the fulcrum C, and which consequently does 
not bear on the fulcrum. Now in the triangle D B A, the. 
line B A is inversely as.the angle B A D, that is, the greater 
the angle the less the line, and the Iine B D is directly as the 
angle B A D; that is, the greater the angle the greater the line: 
whence it follows, that as the angle at which the force is exerted: 
increases, the pressure on the fulcrum diminishes, and the power of 
moving the leverincreasestillthe angle BA D becomes a right an- 
gle when the sine B D, or power moving the lever, having arrived 

at its greatest extent, or being equal to radius, the co-sine B D, 
er power of pressure on the fulcrum has become nothing. 
Corollary first.—The same is true if the line of direction be 
beyond the arm of the lever, as at A E, only in this case the re- 
sistance is borne by the opposite point of the fulerum. 
Corollary second.—As the force is greatest at the right an · 
gle, so it is least when ina right line with the lever; for in this 
asc, the sine B D, or. line repreienung the moving tores; is 
Proposition second.—The application of a force to the extre- - 
mity of any lever, causes the point from which that force is made, 
the extremity of that lever and the fulcrum to form themselves 
into a right line, or what is the same, the line of direction 
will coincide with the plane of the lever. Let A C, be the 
A “© lever, and let a force at B draw 
in the direction A B. Then 
since C is the centre of motion, 
the point A, in approaching the 
point B must move. in the curve 
A D, but when the lever has ar- 
rived at C D, the force exerted. 
B from the point B is in a right 
line with the lever, and its power of moving the lever, by the 
ilast corollary is nothing, therefore the dever must remain in the 


position C-D, that i is, in a nem line with the pea B. 
VOL. E 
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ret us now y consider the parts of thia 3 to: deere, 
if from their construction there can result a motion that will be 
_ perpetual. 

First, There is a frame which 8 the machine. If we 
suppose the motion to originate in it, it must be by its gravity, 
or by the elasticity of its parts, brought into action by its com- 
‘struction. ‘But the machine is connected with the frame only by 
gudgeons, and in no case can the pressure on ah axle, causa that 
axle to revolve; we know too that the action of a spring, and in 
deed of any force implies its motion, but in this frame we sco ne 
motion; or if it be though a space andistinguishable by the eye, 
we know that there is no connexion of wheels for increasing 

the velocity to the ge gien! that takes place in the REO Horizontal 
wheel. 

Secondly. here: are two vertical and two horizontal wheels, 
that play into each other. Now, á wheel has in itself no source 

of motion, since its centre of motion is also its centre of gravity. 
If the centre of motion be not the centre of gravity, then indeed 
it may move from a given position, but it will oniy be till that 
centre of gravity. has made its nearest approach to the earth. 
But there is no wheel of this character in. the machine. Now, 
what is true of one wheel, is true of any number of wheels, an 
infinity of them could not alter the qualities of each. 
Tlhirdly.— There are skafte serving as axles to the wheels, 
and there are gudgeons to these shafts. But shafts are only 
smaller wheels, and have their properties; and gudgeons are only 
a still greater diminution; now the properties of * are net 
altered by their diameters. ö 
_ Fourthly.—There are four chains that connect the large boti- . 
- zontal wheel tọ the small horizontal wheel; at the summit of 
the upright shaft. These chains are drawn some what out of 
the perpendicular line between the two wheels. Now it is to 
this part of the structure, that the inventor of the machine attri- 
butes a portion of its motion; and the motion is said eo be gene- 
rated and continued im this manner. Each of the chains repre- 
sents the rod of a pendulum, and the wheel is the weight at the 
end of that rod. We know that every pendulum, left to itself, 
vill come to the perpendicular: these chains, then, being aut of 
me N i not Hobstrurted, would fall into iy but a 
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cannot e fall i to iie 5 without causing sahe a, 101 re- 
tolve on ite centre of motion, and this wheel cannot move with- 
ent, at the same time, causing a system of wheels to revolve 
with which it is connected, but the last of this system of wheels 
moves the upright shaft, and. consequently, the small horizontal 
wheel, to which the upper end of the-chains is attached; - there- 
fore, this upper end is always kept at the same distance before 
the lower ond; now it has been said before, that when the upper 
end is before the lower end, or in other words, when the chains 
are not perpendicular, the lower end must move on to that per- 
pen dic ular, that is, the lower wheel must reyolve. But the 
uppor end, by the construction, is al before the lower end; 
therefore, the wheel must always move. 

The falacy of this reasoning lies in this, that the upper bori- 
zontal wheel cannot move, and, consequently, the system of 
wheels behind this must remain at rest. The upper wheel can- 
not move for this reason: the chain and lower wheel being a pen- 
dulum, its gravitating to the perpendicular, and of consequence its 
motion is effected by the force of its weight only, and the resis- 
tance the upper small horizontal wheel has to overcome, in or- 
der to. move on, is to draw after it this lower wheel or weight: 
tince these two wheels are by the tense chain, drawn with cqual 
forse in opposite directions. But by the.construction of this 
machine, it is the gravitation of this lower wheel that propels the 
upper; if, therefore, the upper wheel move, it must be from 
ene force evercoming a force equal to itself; or, as there is in’ 
this case, the resistance of medium, and the waste of friction, a 
less force must overcome a greater, which is absurd. It may 
be said in objection to this, that a less force may overcome a 
greater, by the lesser force iii on a longer lever, and this 
principal is said, 1 3 

Fifthly, by the believers in the machine, to be the cause 
M. in motion. Let CB and C A be a long and shorter le- 

. ver, representing the large and 

A small wheel, and moving on the 

same centre C, and let A B be 
* a force as a tense chain, draw- 
ing these points with a power of 

B ten n pounds: now; if the force at 


4 
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the point B, causing that point to describe the arc B-E be greater 
than the force at A, causing the point A to describe the arc A D, 
then would the point B move on in the arc D E: but there is a force 
of ten pounds at each of those twopoints,andas the lever C istwice 
the lengthof C A, ten pounds at A may be counterbalanced by five 
pounds at B, now there is ten pounds at B, therefore, the force with 
which B moves in the arc B E, is five pounds above that which draws 
the point A in the arc A D, that is the point B mast go on, and 
the two levers must revolve on the centre C. Now the false- 
hood of this is demonstrable. It has been proved in prop. l, 
that the greatest force is exerted at right angles to a lever, and 
we know that in any triangle, as C A B (fg. 3.) the greatest an- 
gle is opposite the greatest side, and by preportionals, the line 
C B is to C A as the angle C A B is to the angie C B A, that is 
as much as the line or lever C B exceeds the line or lever CA, 
so much does the angle at A, or the force applied at that point, 
exceed the angle at B, or the force exerted at that point; but 
the line C B is double the line C A, therefore, the angle A, is 
double the angle B; hence, whatever advantage B gains by the 
length of the lever, A gains by the direction of the force. 
Sixthly.— The inclined planes on the horizontal wheel, are 
said by the inventor, and the advocates of the machine, to be the 
cause of the movement. It is effected they say thus: these planes 
being at an angle of forty-five degrees, the whole weight is di- 
vided between the pressure on the plane, and the motion dowa 
‘it. If the whole weight be ten pounds, then five presses on the 
plane, and five runs down. Now the five on the plane pushes on 
that plane, and the lever attached to it, in one direction, and the 
five that runs down the plane is upheld by an opposite lever, that 
is thereby drawn in a contrary direction. But these two forces 
of five are exerted on different levers; therefore, the longest 
will move forward. Now the fallacy of this may be seen. by re- 
ferring to the last head; for it was there shown that the advan- 
tage of the length of a lever was counterbalanced by the direc-. 
tion of the force, being nearer to a right angle on the end of. 
the smaller lever. . Therefore, in this case the powers of action 
and re- action are equal, and the planes cannot move. 
. Seventhly.—The weight on the inclined planes is supposed 
ts act also by the mode in which it ie connected to the opposite 
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lever by the crooked iron. Under the last head, we have seen 
that the action in one direction is opposed by the reaction in 
an opposite direction. In objecting to the agency of the weight 
on · the planes, much has been said about the impossibility of the 
weight operating without descending or moving; and the im- 
possibility of gravity moving any body but in a perpendicular 
tothe earth. Now, it seems to me, that this alone is no objec- 
tion to the construction of a perpetual movement, since I can 
state a case in which, though these difficulties should exist, yet 
a motion would result. Let G CH be a plane ‘inclined at an 
N 2 a ang le of 43 
Tee B- 3 A p degrees, and 
moving on 
wheels; let 
W be a 
weight of 40 
pounds, sus- 
pended on 
that plane 
from the 
point A, of 
which is attached to the plane. Now, of the forty pounds, 
twenty will be held by the point A, and twenty will press on 
the plane; the pressure on the plane being in the direction 
W C, W C may be resolved into W D and D C, each of 
which will be ten pounds, that is, ten pounds will press the 
plane perpendicularly in the direction D C, and ten pounds 
will drive the plane horizontally in the direction W D. In the 
same way, the force of the descent W A, being resolved into 
A B and B W, each of these will be ten pounds; ore pulling 
back the plane in the direction A B, and the other pressing the 
plane perpendicularly in the direction B W. The whole amount 
of force on the plane then, will stand thus: twenty pounds per- 
pendicular pressure by the lines D C and B W, and ten pounds 
pressing onward in the direction W D, and ten pounds drawing 
backward in the direction A B, but these two powers being op- 
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posite, destroy ech her eee there remains ale irai 
pounds perpendicular pressure, which cannot move the plane. 
Now, let us suppose the weight to remain in the same state of 
rest, but instead. of the weight of suspension, acting in the direc- 
tion A W, let it be in the line A E, parallel, or in the same di- 
rection with W C, then A E being resolved into A F and F E, 
will give ten pounds for perpendicular, aid ten for onward pres- 
sure in the same direction with W D; the whole amount of ferce 
on the plane will stand thus: twenty for perpendicular pressure 
in the lines A F and D C, and twenty for onward pressure in the 
lines W D and F. E, but where the friction is diminished, as in 
this case, by wheels, twenty pounds lateral pressure will overgome 
twenty pounds perpendicular pressure; therefore, the plane will 
move.. Hence it appears, that though a weight remain at rest on 
an inclined plane, yet it may propel that plane in a horizontal di- 
tection by its gravity, if the mechanism can be so contrived a 
to alter the direction of the force, by which the weight endea- 
vours to descend. In the creation of a perpetual motion by.an 
inclined plane, the problem will be to form a machine that will 
destroy this reaction, or change it so that it may act in au 
tion with the action. 

Now; the advocates. of Mr. Readhefer’s machine, say, that by 
these crooked irons the reaction is not only destreyed, but is 
made to act in the same direction with the force given by the 
inclined plane to the lever to which it is attached; they poiat 
it out in this way; let A C be the upper lever, to which is fixed 
T B N | = ke N tho crooked 
ree Oe. o T „iron ABE 

ne 4 bedk lower 
~ lerer, to 

e *. clined plant 
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of motion with c A; now, the weight onthe inclined plane, pressing 
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w the lever C K, propels it in the arc K N, and the weight of the 
descent of the body on the plane, being upheld by a point on the 
mm E of the crooked iron, causes the lever A C to move in 
the arc A I, that is, in the same direction with K N. How the 
advocates contrive to get this motion by the construction, I can- 
tot tell. The whole operation of the crooked irons is this: if a 
force be applied at Q, to act on the point M, in the direction M 
Q, ’tis certain that the point A will move in the arc A I, since 
€, M, and Q, must form into a right line by proposition second, 
èd this cannot take place except the point D move in the are 
RO, but the point D and A have thé same centre of motion C; 
Wace, if D form the arc DO, A, at the same time, must form 
thearc A I; and the seme is true of a force taken at any point on 
fe same side with Q, of a line R S passing through the point of 
pension M, and the centre of motion C. In like manner, it 
wy be proved, that if any point L be taken on the opposite side 
Qof the line R S, a force from this point L, on the point M, 
nun cause the point A, of the lever A C, to move in the arc 
_&T. If, then, the force be on the Q side of RS, A must move 
rough A I; if on the L side, A must move through A T. Now, 
im order that any body may be supported on an inclined plane, it 
n necessary that the point of suspension be before that body, or 
Sieber up that plane, and conversely, the body must be behind 
he point of suspension. If, then, M be taken as the point of 
ietpension of a body on an inclined plane, whose perpendi- 
Lehr elevation is applied to the lever C K, it is evident thet 
Äe body must be behind that paint, or on the L side of R ‘S; but 
i has been shown, that a force on the L side of R S causes A to 
horrein the arc A T. Therefore, the effect of the pressure on the 
We, causing the lever C K, to form the arc K N, is opposed 
Wert of the descent of thet bady, acting from the L aide 
x S, and causing the point A to form A T; therefore, 
he crooked iron A B E D, has no effect to roy or alter the 
on the extremity of the lever A C. 
1 thus endeavoured to point out all the visible parts of 
bine, that can possibly be efficient in the production of a 
al motion; and I have shown that none of those parta, or 
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their connexions, can produce the least effect. It has not been 
: my object to show that perpetual motion is an impossible action; 
oven through Auman invention, as no objection stronger than 
analogical argument, can be urged against it. l 


AMERICAN GALLANTRY—FOR THB PORT FOLIO. 


Tne annexed engraving represents the action between the 
United States sloop of war Wasp, captain Jones, of 18 guns, and 
the British sloop of war Frolic, captain Whinyates, of R4 guns; 
-in which the latter surrendered after 43 minutes close engage- 

ment. .The time chosen by the artist is the moment at which 
the Wasp ran down across the bow of the Frolic, whose bow- 
sprit entered between the main and mizen rigging of the Wasp 
` “when she was boarded by lieutenant Biddle and carried. 
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Vos exemplaria Græca | 
Noeturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


OF THE GREEK ‘COMEDY. 
(Continued from p. Sd, vel. viii.) 


The subject of the Festival of Ceres is a conspiracy of wo- 
men who are assembled at this solemnity, to be revenged upon 
Euripides for all the sarcasms which he had uttered against the 
sex, in his writings. All the forms of a deliberative assembly 
are observed. Imoclea is the President, Sysilla acts as Secre- 
tary, and Sostrata performs the part of orator: it is, in fact, a 
burlesque of the Areopagus. It is asked if any one wishes to 
speak. An orator rises and repeats all the insults which the poet 
has lavished on the sex. Another female takes the floor; sbe 
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says that she sells crowns for the gods, and that Euripides, by 
his impieties, had injured her trade, by persuading men that 
there were no gods. If it be recollected that Eschylus was on 
the point of suffering a capital condemnation on an accusation of 
impiety, that Anaxagoras was in the same danger, and that So- 
crates fell a victim to such a charge, we may believe that this was 
an attrocious calumny and admit that Aristophanes exercised a 
vile trade. 

Another instance of impudence consists in the introduction 
of a man in female attire, who undertakes the defence of Euri- 
pides, and asserts that he has not said a hundredth part of what 
might be said, and that women should congratulate themselves 
that every thing had not been revealed. “ We are alone: no one 
hears us. Why shall we make such an uproar about a few strokes 


which he has aimed at us, while he is silent as to the innumera- 
ble foibles of which we are guilty?” Here follows a frightful 


portrait which it is impossible to copy. “He is reproached,” 
says the orator, “ with having depicted many Phædras and only 
one Penelope. It is because we can boast but one Penelope, 
and we are all Phædras. 

Cam any one imagine that such language could be heard on 
an Athenian stage? But we must at least do them the credit of 
believing that it was not approved, for this piece had no success. 
From these specimens and a multitude of others, particularly the 
frequent obscenities which occur, we may conclude that the stage 
kept full pace with, the corruption of manners. 

Ifthe reader is curious about the denoument of this farce: 
de may be informed that the man in disguise being detected, is 
about to be taken before a magistrate; but Euripides, who is his 
friend, interferes and threatens to reveal all their secrets to their 
husbands, if they detain him prisoner. On the contrary if they 
velease him, he promised to say nothing ill of them in future. 
Their agreement terminates the piece. 

The Frogs is not less aimed at Eschylus than at Euripides, 
The one was recently dead; the other was about to quit the world. 
We may feel astonished that the Athenians would tolerate such 
a satire against two illustrious writers, whom, they admired, and 
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whose loss they were deploring; but this people had no more de- 
ligacy than Aristophanes. Bacchus goes down to the infernal 
regions to seek for a good tragic poet, because he is not satis- 
fied with those who contend for the prize at his festivals. He 
passes the Styx, and Charon amuses.him with a chorus of Frege 
a droll notion, worthy of this author, which gives the name te 
his piece. The subject is a dispute between Eschylus and Eu- 
ripides for the pre-eminence, which is claimed by each, in conse- 
quence of a law, providing that he who excels in poetry should 
have a seat near to Pluto, and be supported in the Prytanea of hell, 
as those men were at Athens, who had rendered any signal ser- 
vice to the republic. The servant of Pluto informs the servant of 
Bacchus, that Eschylus had long occupied the first rank, but 
that Euripides, since his arrival, had given lessons to the cut- 
purses, the robbers, and the murderers of which: the number is 
infinite: that, by this means, he had formed a large party and 
would soon supplant Eschylus. Such are the jokes of Aristo- 
phanes; from which we may learn that the Athenians, at the 
same time that they revered the memory of Eschylus, gave the 
preference, with justice to Euripides. In the following manner 
has the satirist, in more than one instance, inadvertently render- 
ed due homage to the claims of merit. But, cries the ser- 
vant of Bacchus, will they not stone the usurper?” The other 
answers, “No—the quarrel should be decided by the plurality 
of suffrages.—Euripides is véry cunning—but what then—hes 
not Eschylus likewise his. party? No—for there are scarcely 
more honest men in these regions, than there are at Athens. 
It is very evident that the dispute between the two poets, 
which continues during two acts, and is carried on by means af 
criticisms on each other’s writings, contains a great deal of false- 
hood and more of ridicule than just remark. Euripides re- 
proaches Eschylus with his bombast, his extravagant fictions, 
his unnatural portraits, and his outrageous expressions—and, in 
return, he is ridiculed for the feebleness of his style and the 
subtlety of his arguments. But Euripides is so unfortunate in 
his censures, that he not only condemns where there is no fault, 
but even where there is real merit—such as the circumstance of 
his depicting monarchs and herges in misfortune and indipence 
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and representing the weakness of humanity on the stage. This 
is sufficient to show that Aristophanes is a bad judge. The dis- 
cussion concludes with a burlesque: it is proposed to weigh the 
verses in a balance. Eschylus defies Euripides to put in the 
scale not only all his writings, but himself, his wife, his children, 
and his great actor, Clitophron: [the same, probably, that Aristo- 
phanes gives him as a valet |—and he asks but two of his great 
words to balance the whole. Pluto refers the decision to Bac- 
chus, whodeclares in favourof Eschylus, observing, however, that 
his rival is not destitute of merit. It is probable that Aristo- 
phanes would not have entertained this opinion of the living Eu- 
ripides. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the Birds, an allegory 
which is entirely political. It arises from a dispute between 
Athens and Lacedæmon about a city. This object of contention 
is represented by a city which is beaten about in the air by birds. 
Hence the title of the piece. 

Lysistrata is of the same kind. Its object is to persuade the 
Athenians to terminate the tedious Peloponnesian war, which ex- 
hausted both parties. Lysistrata, the wife of one of the principal 
magistrates of Athens, devises a means of compelling the con- 
tending parties to make peace. Her project is that all the mare 
ned women shall separate from their husbands until peace is con- 
chided. She seizes upon the citadel, in concert with the Athe- 
nian ladies; and being thus mistress of the public treasury, they 
resolve that nothing sball be drawn for the expenses of the war. 
They stand a regular siege. ` Ambassadors are sent, and Lysis- . 
trata makes a treaty. 

A conspiracy of women is likewise the ground work of the 
Fensale Orators. These are women of Athens who have taken it 
into their heads to expel the men from the government of Athens 
aad take the reins into their own hands. This piece contains 
the most spirit and affords the best specimen of satire. It is 
filled with piquant sarcasms levelled against the government of 
Athens. It is here also that the author has been most severe 
against the sex. Euripides has nothing to compare with it. 

Plutus is a cold allegory, from which, however, some hints 
have been borrowed for the Italian stage. / 
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In the piece entitled Peace, the author reverts to his favourite 
system; and the more so as Cleon is dead. It also is allegorical. 
War and peace are personified init. A vintner called Trygens, 
appears mounted on a beetle, proclaiming that he is going to in- 
treat Jupiter to be more favourable to the Greeks. We may 
imagine what the rest of the piece is, after such an introduction. 


On one occasion Peace asks what has become of Sophocles, 


since he quitted Attica. She is answered “ he has become as 
greedy and avaricious as Simonides.” This is quite in the way 


of Aristophanes, but not of wit. Sophocles was then very old, 
and the poet had praised him in other pieces; but it was not 


right that he should except him from all the great men whom 
he had abused. a | 

There remain two pieces upon which we must make a short 
pause, because the one has been imitated by Racine and the 
other hastened the death of Socrates. The Wasfie gave the au- 
thor of Britannicus the first idea of his Plaideurs. Philocleon 
imagines himself to be a Judge: and his son, in order to flatter 


his malady, proposes that he shall exercise the functions of his 


office in his own house. A process is immediately instituted 
against a dog that had stolen a cheese. The cause is managed 
with all the proper forms. There is a dog prosecutor against 
the dog accused, and each growls in his turn. Such is the hu- 


mour of Aristophanes. They bring the puppies of the latter in 


order to mollify the heart of the judge, who makes a mistake 
in the choice of his beans, by which means an acquittal takes 
place instead of a condemnation.* This is what Racine has imi- 
tated: to which he has added some inferior details and stage 
tricks. The Plaideurs ts a comedy of the second order, which 
descends to farce in the scene of the two puppies: its principal 
merit consist in the style, which is embellished with melodious 
verses and expressions which have become proverbial. It is 
however but just to say that notwithstanding the great distance 
between this piece and that which suggested it, there is in each 
an excellent vein of ridicule against the vices and follies of the 
*This, Osrick would pronounce “a hit—a very palpable hit” Swift, 


somewhere, has an arch sneer at the profession, when he describes a fortyne- 
teller, who, for a compensation, will foretell the event of a lawsuit, 
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bar. But the Athenian judges transformed into wasps, with the 
mantles and staves, pursuing Bdelycleon (son of Philocleon) 
across the stage at the prick of a needle—the frogs forming a 
choir—the beetle flying and a hundred other things are extra» 
vagant absurdities which would not be tolerated in our day. The 
Greek poet, moreover, in the two last acts entirely abandons his 
subject. Philocleon is persuaded. by hia son, that the life of 
a judge is but a miserable occupation: and, in order to quit it, 
he gets drunk, and the fifth act is made up of all the ridiculous 
excesses of an intoxicated old man. Still, I repeat, a comic vein 
pervades this piece, which shows that the author could have aca 
complished better things, if he had been born in other times 
and with a different character; for the disposition has a great 
influence upon the genius of a man, and we are taught to write 
comedies by malice, hatred, and jealousy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 
Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But ants, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture and a kinder hand; 

A TAs TR to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


LIFE OF LESUEUR. 


Eustachius Lesueur was born in Parisin the year 1617. His. 
father was a sculptor and placed him at a very early age under 
the care of a celebrated French painter by the name of Simon 
Vouet. This artist was eminent for fine forms and graceful 
turns of the body, but was culpably deficient in colouring. Fas- 
cinated with antique, he held all other properties of the pencil 
in light esteem—his carnations were cold and livid and he im- 
parted a death like character to all his forms by adopting statuary 
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for amodel. Under such tuition it may easily be conjectured 
that those opinions which Lesueur had imbibed from contgm- 
plating the specimens of his father’s skill, would be fostered 
and invigorated. The amiable and flexile character of Lesueur 
tended still more to the confirmation of these early inipressions. 
Unfortunately this excellent youth never knew his own 
strength; and paradoxical as it may seem, less modesty and do- 
cility would have corrected all the errors of his pençil. Tra- 
ces of Vouet were visible in all his subsequent works. The 
limbs of his figures were modelled with the most exquisite ele- 
gance; symmetry and beauty were visible in all his forms; the 
foldings of his draperies were light and graceful; yet the statue 
was still stamped upon the canvass and a character of coldness 
pervaded all his works. 

His taste was peculiarly delicate and his fancy though beld 
was still chastened and correct when he had once overcome his 
native modesty so far as to allow it indulgence. This is beauti- 
fully illustrated in his piece intitled the presentation of Cupid to. 
Jupiter. Venus appears in all her charms and graces, and pre- 
sents her beautiful infant to the synod of the gods. The boy 
clings to his mother alarmed by the dignity and commanding 
character of the illustrious personage to whom he is presented. 
Diana contemplates the child with a melancholy countenance 
foresceing what ravages he was destined to make in her empire. 

In his martyrdom of St. Stephen he may be said to have the 
honour of breaking a lance with Titian, and as this will furnish 
in some measure an evidence of the strength of the respective 
artists, we will endeavour to explain the character of their 
works. No comparison can be made in point of colouring, for 
there Titian was pre-eminent; Lesueur censurably defective. 
The design is therefore the only point in which we can form a 
proper estimate of their powers. The story is this, that St. Lau- 
rence, archdeacon of Rome, employed the revenues of the church 
in relieving the necessitics of the poor, and when ordered by the 
cmpcror to remit the money to Rome, presented the indigeat 
people to whom he had been so bountiful, aud said, in the per- 
sons of these poor men behold the treasures you require. The 
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emperor irritated by these words condemned St. Laurence to 
die upon a gridiron under a slow consuming fire. Titian repre- 
sents the saint upon the instrument of torture. One of the at- 
tendants is emb,, 2d in bringing faggots, another in stirring the 
coals, and a third by the act of plunging a fork into the body 
augments the sufferings of the victim. Whatis peculiarly ad- 
mirable is, that the piece is darkened by the smoke of the tor- 
ments. A light faintly breaks from the flames which brings to 
view the mild, patient, and resigned countenance of the expiring 
saint strongly contrasted with the distorted and ferocious feae 
tures of his savage executioners enjoying the torments. Le- 
sueur presents the scene in the following manner: Two execu- 
tioners are employed in extending the saint upon the instrument 
of torture and a third in stripping him of his raiment. The 
spectators are in various degrees touched with compassion in 
which all the executioners appear to join but one, who grasps the 
saint by the hair and ‘manifests a ferocious promptitude in com- 
plying with his command, and preparing the limbs of the sufferer 
for the tortures. The features of St. Laurence are mild and 
forgiving and appear to increase the resentment of the sangui- 
nary tyrant, who, surrounded by his lictors and seated in his chair 
of state, frowns upon us in the back ground, and directs the 
awful ceremony. Titian contented himself by raising one pow- 
erful emotion of horror for the fate of his victim! the milder 
genius of Lesueur interests all our sympathies. 

But the most celebrated paintings of this admirable artist are 
comprehended in a sertes entitled the life of St. Bruno, intend- 
ed for the decoration of the cloister of Chartreux. These are 
founded on the following fact. A monk by the name of Raymond, 
pretending to the gift of prophecy veiled his hypocrisy under the 
garb of the most sanctimonious austerity. After his death he 
was consigned tu the sepulchre with all the solemn rituals of 
the Romish church, when the body arising from the coffin pro- 
nounced these awful words, Justo Dei judicio afipeliatus sum; 
Justo Dei judicio judicatus sum, justo Dei judicio condemnatus 
rum. St. Bruno who was a spectator of this miracle formed the 
immediate determination of dedicating the remainder of his exis- 
tence to the most austere and secluded piety. He immediately 
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retired to his dwelling, distributed all his wealth amongst the 
poor, conformed to the most rigid discipline of monastic life and 
founded the order of the Chartreux. The series opens with: the 
piece representing the conversion of St. Bruno. The saint alarm- 
ed by the horrid spectacle he had lately witnessed, throws him- 
self on his knees before the crucifix, in the act of making the 
vow. Ata distance the dead body of Raymond is discovered, 
flung carelessly into the earth, without the common decencies 
of sepulture. The extreme simplicity of the design constitutes 
its principal merit. 

The painter did not neglect the favourable opportunity af- 
forded by the miracle abovementioned to give a strong character 
to his works. The body of Raymond appears rising from the 
_ eoffin and with a face of inexpressible horror announcing his 
condemnation. From the nature of the subject as words are in- 
capable of visible representation, the story remains incomplete, 
andLesueur was reduced to the awkward expedient of inscribing 
them upon the pall. The priest and spectators are variously 
and in different degrees affected by the miracle. 

The defect abovementioned is still more glaring in another- 
picture of this series entitled the confirmation of the order of 
the Chartreux by pope Victor the 3d. We see the pontiff sur- 
rounded by his cardinals and his secretary in the act of reading 
the decree; but there is nothing, there can be nothing, to distin- 
guish this on canvass from other pontifical decretals. Itis a piece 
ef quiet history, that when e to be delineated must be 
destitute of identity. 

The artist was far more fortunate i in another painting of this 
series in which he attempted to delineate the following fact. 
Roger, count of Sicily, while hunting, was accidentally separateii 
from his companions and wandered near the cell of the saint, 

when engaged in his devotions. He was so struck with the 
piety of the monk and of · his companions, that he presented them 
with two churches and appropriated the revenue to their subsis- 
tence. The saint appears on his knees before the crucifix. The 
count who has just dismounted kneels respectfully at a humble 
distance with his arms extended towards heaven in the attitude 
of supplication. Hie dogs breathless and fatigued inform us 
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that be has just arrived from the chase. ln perspective the rest 
of the train appear in full pursuit. Now these facts speak a 
visible language. Notwithstanding, we may not know that the 
monk is St. Bruno, or the stranger Count Roger; yet we know 
that the latter has been separated from his companions in the 
chace, that he has intruded on the quietude of monastic devo- 
tion, and that he is struck with reverence and admiration at this 
spectacle of piety. 

Nor was the artist less fortunate in another picture of the 
same serics, representing St. Bruno refusing a mitre. The pon- 
tif, surrounded by bis cardinals, points to the emblem of archi» 
episcopal dignity lying upon a table and entreats his acceptance. 
The saint reverently kneels and with a countenance of the pro- 
foundest humility turns his head aside; with one hand upon his 
breast and with the other extended in the attitude of rejection. 
This series of paintings amounted to twenty-two, a work which 
cost the artist three whole years to accomplish. All these were 
eriginally done in fresco, and as the traces ef Lesueur have been 
much impaired by time the Parisian artists undertook their re- 
storation. By their frequent touchings and retouchings they 
have essentially impaired the original character of the paintings, 
and Fuseli remarks with his accustomed naivete that they have 
suffered martyrdom more than once. 

We are sorry to say that this amiable and excellent artist 
impaired his constitution by his professional assiduity, and 
in the full flower of his fame, and after having acquired the cha- 
racter of the French Raphael, died in 1675 in the 38th year of 
his age. | 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1812. 


A public exhibition. of works of art, may be considered 
as presenting an object to the reflection of the philosopher, and 
to the judgment of the connoisseur. Under the first of these 
descriptions, is inquired what is the predominant turn of thought 
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among artists, and the public their patrons? Under the second 
description, the critic investigates the general merit of the sjer- 
tacle, and taxes his memory to determine whether the present 
‘be superior or inferior to former exhibitions. 

At the time of the revival of art, patrons commissioned from 
the artists representations of their favourite saints; and jumbled 
together, by main force, the most heterogeneous compositions. 
Personages who lived in distant climes and distant ages, were, 
by the powers of the pencil, indulged with most felicitous fami- 
liarity, and participated in the same action, in spite of geography 
and chronology. That species of devotion’no longer controls 
practitioners. But Fashion, a deity no less arbitrary than such 
devotion, and equally absurd, enforces compliances at which good | 
taste, if not common sense, revolts. But what would be the 
consequence of disobedience to her mandates? Let this question 
be answered by the history of those artists who have hazarded 
the experiment. a 

Among all the productions of art, portraits are undoubtedly 

the most absolute enactions of a patron’s orders. He who pleases 
to live must, on such occasions, especially, as Dr. Johnson phra- 
sed the sentiment, live to please. The chief subject of bis pic- 
ture is given, and for the most part, the accompaniments are 
fixed; yet there isa turn of attitude, or action, a management of 
light and shade, a plan of treatment to which the artist may lay 
claim, and in which he may display his skill, his intelligence, and 
his judgment. 

We remember when one side of the exhibition room had 
JSourteen portraits of dogs, in attendance on their ladies;-—when 
not quite half the portraits of gentlemen had spectacles on their 
noses, reading glasses, never to be used, hung adown their bo- 
soms, or other insignia of weak sight, transmitted by the record- 
ing pencil, for the information of posterity. That fashion is 
passed; and instead of it, the costume of the day among gentle- 
men, touches closely on what, a few years ago would have been 
marked as rude, barbarous and rustic; and among the ladies, on 
what taste would have thought too mcagre, and charity too 
negligent. 

Recollection deceives us, if the proportion of portraits in 
this exhibition be not greater than usual: and though there may 
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be much honour and some improvement, if Richardson is to be 
credited, in keeping such good company, yet we fear not suffi- 
cient to compensate for so great a defect, as want of variety. 
Subjects requiring deep study, and calling forth the energies, 
and latent powers of the art, are wanting; and predilection itself 
is closely pressed, to admit as history pieces, some, to which un- | 
der better circumstances, that distinction would be refused.— 
Others, we say it with regret, offend too grossly against both art 
end nature, to be admitted to a higher rank than that of daubs 
by students of two years’ standing. 

The first place among those to be ranked as history 88 
must be given to Mr. West’s “ Saul before Samuel and the Pro- 
phets; an historical landscape.” Whether this history could pos- 
sibly have passed in a landscape, should have engaged the pain- 
ter’s mature consideration before he composed this work. We 
apprehend it could not. A building of some kind (probably 
partly collegiate, if not a mansion) the dwelling of Samuel, 
seems to be necessary. Mr. West’s landscape, however, is much 
the best part of his picture: it is harmonious, yet grand, and not 
common. The composition of the figures, too, is goods and the 
general effect, would be interesting, could we overlook the mis- 
conception of the story. The critic who should descend tọ 
minutiz would object against the introduction of the king's 
horse, that Solomon, long after Saul, was the first king of Israel 
who used a horse, that animal being forbid to the sovereign of 
the tribes: that Saul was not literally naked, as the painter has 
represented him; the import of the original only implying priva- 
tion of his upper vestment, or of armour: that not a single mu- 
sical instrument is employed by the prophets introduced, al- 
though a principal part of their frophecying was pealmody, i. 6. 
playing on stringed instruments; and musical devotion was in all 
probability, the species of prophesying in which Saul, and his 
servants sent before him, accompanied the prophets: that 
Samuel was a magistrate, as well as prophet, and wore the proper 
dress of office: for so the witch of Endor describes him; “I saw 
a sovereign judge ascend, clothed with a mantle —or am- 
pře ornamental dress, [brocaded?] as king’s daughters were af- 
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terwards accustomed to wear. These defects, in our judgment, 
vitiate the other excellencies of this picture. 

Mr. West, in his “ Portrait of I. E. Wilmot, Esq. one of the 
commissioners who adjusted the claims of the American loyal- 
ists,” has encountered the difficulty of introducing a historical, 
or rather allegorical picture into the composition. It certainly 
illustrates the subject; but it hazards the fault of drawing off the 
eye from the principal personage. To be intelligible, it must 
contain the necessary details; and the necessary details attract the- 
attention of the inquisitive spectator. — 

A few subjects drawn from classic history in this exhibition, 
owe their distinction to the paucity of competitors. There are 
several pictures on two, or more stories; and though they be 
interesting anecdotes of men. long departed, yet the repetition 
does no great honour to the extent of the artists’ researches, or 
general reading. | 

We have on former occasions commended the pencil of Hil- 
ton: his picture of “ Christ restoring sight to the blind,” justifies 
our commendation; in parts, at least; but we suspect that Mr. 
H. has not premises sufficiently spacious in which to contem- 
plate his larger works: were this picture placed in a hall, or 
church, he himself would detect ambiguities of expression and 
appearances, altogether repugnant to his wishes. 

The Portraits, as we have already hinted, form the mass 
of this display. Many of them are equal to any that we have ever 
seen. The merit, however, lies in few hands. Messrs. Beachy, 
Lawrence, Owen, and a few others; Thompson’s “ Infant Jupi- 
ter,” has excellent parts. His Lavinia hardly expresses with 
sufficient distinctness, the true gentlewoman. . 

„ The Lanpscapes with their accompaniments diversify the 

exhibition to great advantage. Among them we distinguish Mr. 
Daniel's, “Scene near Nijibabad, in Rohilcund, the Sewalic, 
snowy mountains, appearing in the distance; an Indian on an ele- 
phant is endeavouring to cross a small bridge, which the ele- 
. phant refuses until he has examined its strength with his trunk: 
East Indies.’ The sagacity of the animal is well expressed; 
and gives a strong interest to the pices, This elophent is ro- 
markably fesh coloured. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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Turner’s “Snow Storm: Hannibal and his army crossing the 
Alps, is not a snow storm; that meteor while falling suffers no 
sach distant view of objects as Mr. T. has introduced; and after 
it has fallen, the whole ground is covered with it, to an effect 
not marked by the painter: he has been more intent on his ma- 
nagement of light, and his sun “shorn of his beams, than on 
zerupulous accuracy in representing a snow storm. 

“View of the appearance of the French fleet about noon, on 
the 12th of April, 1809: the Imperieuse, Capt. Lord Cochran, 
engaging the Aquilon, Varsovie, and Calcutta, which were cap- 
tured and burnt; the Ocean, &c. making sail for the river Cha- 
inte. ; : 
“ View of the situation of the French fleet, as they appeared 
the lach April, 1809; the Ocean, a three-decked ship, with six 
ether of the line, aground upon the shoals, two still continuing at 
anchor, near the isle d’ Aix: the remainder got into the river Cha- 
rente; and part aground.” 

These, with others of a like nature, as Capt. Brenton’ s affair 
of Naples, &c. are proper subjects of commemoration by means: 
ef the arts. The present war has afforded subjects enough aa 
a gallery; why should not a gallery of them be formed? 

To praise Mr. Bone’s eNameLs, is deing no more than all 
the world does: the subject usually called “ Titian’s Mistress, 
but by Mr. B. Lady and Page,” is one of the most perfect spe- 
eimens that has proceeded from the hands of this artist. 

The same remark on the prevalence of portraits as is appli- 
cable to the pictures, applies also to the scuLpTurss. There 
are a few monumental figures;—figures so often repeated that 
to vary the sentiment they express is now scarcely possi- 
ble. Fiaxman’s monument to the memory of marquis Cornwal- 
lis, for the prince of Wales’s Island, is one of his best. In 
Manning’s model for the monument in honour of Capt. Har- 
dinge,” we discover, as we hope, an earnest of superior merit. 
Theed’s“ Thetis” is commendable; but the goddess couches in 
ameane of somewhat doubtful propriety: The busts contain ma- 
ny of.great merit; and the architectural drawings, being remov- 
ed to anether room, they are seen to more than usual advantage. 
Mr. Nollekens and Mr, Chantrey have been distinguished by us- 
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on this inspection. The bust of Mr. West, by the former, and 
that of Mr. Stothard, by the latter, are striking likenesses and 
well executed. We may be allowed also to commend them in 
another point of view; they mark the intercourse and mutual te- 
gard of artists and were there no other merits, beside those of 
likeness and friendship in these, as also in sir W. Beechey’s 
“ portrait of Mr. Nollekens, the sculptor,” we should not hesi- 
tate to praise them. 

This exhibition is marked by tokens of a nikap era; it bé- 
gins with “the chief of the Macdonells” in a Highland military 
dress; and it ends with the redoubted hero “Mr. Cribb; the Bri- 
tish champion.” Even the ladies are military also, and some of 
them high in field rank: “Portrait of Mrs. Colone? Kerrison”— 
cc Portrait of Mrs. General Mac Intyre.” Formerly the character 
of these ladies would have been expressed by a round about pe- 
riphrasis; but who shall limit the amiprovements of the present. 
generation: 

May success attend the ingenious and the deserving; may 
the arts flourish as the elegancies of the nation; and may greatet 
diversity hereafter prove the interest taken by the public in their 
prosperity and permanency. 

Report says that upwards of five hundred ele sent were 
rejected: the number of practitioners is increasing: that of distin- 
guished genius must ever be small. Literary Panoramą. 


| 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ADVERSARIA; OR, EVENING RECREATIONS.—NO. V. 


Thus in delight my winter evenings roll.—Porr. 


_ Inthe days of Socrates, married women, in Greece, were con- 
fined to be household drudges merely. Xenophon, in his Me- 
morabilia Socratis, introduces Ischomachus, an Athenian, of great 
riches and reputation, discoursing with Socrates, about his fa- 
mily affairs. He told his wife, that his main object in marrying 
her was to have a person in whose discretion he could confide, 
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who would take proper-care of his servants, and expend his mo- 
ney with economy.” The distressed husband proceeds to com- 
plain; that he one day observed her face painted, and that she 
wore high-heeled shoes; that he chid her severely for such fol- 
lies, and asked whether she could imagine to pass such silly 
tricks upon a husband? If she wanted to have a better com- 
plexion, why not weave at her loom standing upright; why not 
employ herself in baking and other family exercises, which would 
give her such a bloom as no paint could imitate? But when the 
Athenian manners came to be more polished, greater indulgence 
Was given to the ladies in dress and ornament. They consumed 
the whole morning at the toilette, employing paint, and every 
drug for cleaning and whitening the skin: they laid red upon 
their lips, and took great care of their teeth: their hair, made up 
in buckles with a hot iron, was perfumed and spread upon their 
shoulders: their dress was elegant, and artfully contrived to set 
of a fine shape. Such is the influence of appetite for dress: 
yanity could not be the sole motive, as married ladies were ne- 


8 public. 

Pizty communicates a divine lustre to the female mind: wit 
and beau ty, like the flowers of the field, may flourish and charm 
for a season; but let it be remembered, that, like the fragrant 
blossoms that bloom in the air, these gifts are frail and fa- 
ding: age will nip the bloom of beauty; sickness and sorrow will 
stop the current of wit and humour; but, in that gloomy time 
which is appointed for all, piety will support the drooping sotl, 
like a refreshing dew upon the parched earth. 


Coxereve is the author of a part of No. 42, in the Tatler, 
in which he has depicted the character of Elizabeth Hastings, 
daughter of the earl of Huntingdon, one of the most accomplish- 
ed ladies of her time. Scarce has any age, says an annotator 
on the paper, since the commencement of the Christian era, pro- 
duced a lady of such high birth and superior accomplishments 
who was a greater blessing to many, or a brighter pattern to all. 
By all accounts she must have been little less than the angels. 
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But Steele seems to have exerted all his powers, where, in 
No. 49, he speaks of the same lady, and presents to us a portrait 
with which no one can refrain from being enamoured. 

Aspasia must be allowed to be of the first order of love, whose 
unaffected freedom and conscious innocence give her the attend- 
ance of the graces in all ber actions. That awful distance which 
we bear toward her in all our thoughts about her, and that cheer- 
ful familiarity with which we approach her, are certain instances 
of her being the truest object of love of any of her sex. In this 
accomplished lady, love is the constant effect, because it is never 
the design. Yet though her mien carries more invitation then 
command, to behold her is an immediate check to loose beha- 
viour; and fo love her is a liberal education; far, it being the ne. 
ture of all love to create an imitation of the beloved. person in the 
lover, a regard for Aspasia naturally produces decency of mat- 
ners, and good conduct of life in her admirers. 


i No person can be perfectly agreeable without a portion of 
wit and vivacity; but that perspicacity which is employed in dis- 
covering and exposing the foibles of others, particularly of those 
with whom we live in habits of intimacy, is but another name fer 
treachery and ill nature; and vivacity, unaccompanied by tender- 
hess and delicacy, is, like the picture of a gaudy landscape, emi- 
- nent only for its brilliant colouring. We turn away from it in 
disgust, when our eyes are attracted by the labours of another 
artist, whose tints, if less vivid, are more delicate, though he has 
employed his skill only in portraying Poverty at the door of 
Contentment, or Innocence reposing on a bank of flowers. 


Tx following epitaph upon the celebrated mathematician, 
M‘Laurin, to whom the method of fluxions owes its security from 
all future metaphysical assailants, is attributed to Dr. Jonson, 
and is certainly worthy of his taste in Latin composition: 


H. L. P. E. 


Non ut nomine paterno consulat; 

Nam tali auxilio nil eget; 

Sed ut in hoc infelici campo, 

Ubi Lactus regnant et Pavor, 
Mortalibus prorsus non absit solatium: 
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Hujus enim scripta evolve . : 
Mientemque tantarum rerum capacem 
Corpori caduco superstitem crede. 


It would not be easy to do justice to this elegant and nervous 
sentence in Englisb; but the n may serve to convey some 
notion of it. | 


“ His son erected this monument, not to perpetuate his father’s name, 
for it needs no such aid; but that in this valley of tears, where Fear and Sor- 
row hold their reign, mortals might derive some consolation: for, let them 
study his works, and be inspired with the belief, that the capacious mind, 
which grasped such sublime systems, survived the perishing body.“ 


SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT BRITISH TRIA DS. 


Tunxx things will not be had without every one its compa- 
nion: day without night, idleness without hunger, and wisdom 
Without respect. 

Three things which are not easily counted: the particles of 
light, the words of atalkative woman, and the devices of a miser. 

The three charities to the age that follows: planting of trees, 
improvement of science, and the education of children in virtue. 

Three persons who ought to have pity shown them: the 
stranger, the widow, and the orphan. | 

Three things, however bad they may be, which are better to 
be possessed of than to be without them: a priest, a king, anda 
wife. 
The es ornaments of a Country? a barn, the shop of an 
artist, and a school. | 


Tuosz moralists please me best who take it for granted, that 
a benevolent God must delight in the felicity of his creatures; 
who teach man to be happy in this world, in order to fit him for 
the next; and who maintain, with the poet, that to enjoy is to 
obey. Gratifications which interfere with the welfare of others, 
are, no doubt, to be forborne; but, benevolence and prudence 
permitting, it is surely as much a sin to lose an opportunity of 
doing oneself 4 pleasure, or to seize an opportunity of doing 
eneself a pain, as if any other sensitive being were concerned. 

VOL. I. 2 
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This was not the system of bishop Jeremy Taylor, who expresses 
his sentiments in the following beautiful period: 


“He that takes off the yoke of obedience, and unties the bands of dis- 
‘ cipline, and preaches a cheap religion, and presents heaven in the midst of 
Sowers, and strews carpets softer than the Asian luxury in the way, and sets 
the songs of Zion to the tunes of Persian and lighter airs, and offers great 
liberty in bondage under afflictions and sins, and reconciles eternity with pre- 
sent enjoyment, he shall have his school filled with disciples; bat he that 
preaches the cross, and the severities of Christianity, and the strictnesses of 
holy life, he shall have the lot of his blessed a he shall be thought ilt of, 
and deserted.” 


Comvus, to borrow the language of a sister art, possesses an 
Ionic simplicity, and a Doric sweetness, that is truly enchanting. 
The celebrated Horace Walpole observes well, that Milton’s ten- 
derness always imprints ideas as graceful as Guido’s Madonnas, 

-and the three pieces, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Comus, may 
be personified by the three Graces. As a drama it is, however, 
certainly defective: the dialogue is too much extended, and ex- 

. cites too little interest; and, to be known to advantage, it must 

de read rather than exhibited. If the Paradise Lost resemble 

the ocean infuriate by a storm, and the Paradise Regained, a 
smooth and gentle river that brings both health and happiness, 
Comus is like a rill, that sometimes bubbles over pebbles, and 
sometimes creeping under the mossy rock, sooths every listener 
to repose with its pleasing murmurs. The first partakes of the 
wild sublimity of Angelo, the next of the mild and tender Raphael, 
while. Comus blends the romantic scenery of a Claude with the 
exquisite polish and splendor of a Titian. 

The outline of this poem was taken from “ The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” a pleasant conceited comedy, written by George Peel, in 
1595. It seems as if Milton designed it as a vehicle, by which 
he could inculcate the most exquisite morality, and the most en- 
‘chanting, though visionary sentiments. He may be styled, with 
Virgil, the Plato noetarum,“ and he seems willing to exclaim 
with Cicero: “ Errare meherculé malo cum Platone, quam cum 
istis vera sentire. 


° Ælins Lampridius, Alex. Severus, p. 349. 


S.. 
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An ardent love of traditionary fables and legendary lore, had 
filled his mind with all the enthusiasm that marked the pensive 
genius of Tasso and Collins, Ariosto and Spencer. His Sabrina 
is a lady, who, tradition informs us, was the daughter of Locrine, 
the son of Brutus, who, flying from the rage of her stepmother, 
Guendolen, consigned herself to the flood; the water-nymphs, in 

` pity of her misfortunes, bore her to the hall of Nereus, who, in 
each sense, dropping in ambrosial oils, made her the goddess óf 
the Severn. In this fable we find the invention of Ovid mixed 
with the more chaste and elegant diction of Horace: the song of 
the spirit is most beautiful, and such an assemblage of enchant- 
ing images, as we find in the sister’s song to the echo, perhaps, 
cannot be found in so small a compass, in the whole range of 
English poetry. The moral inculcated in this piece is CHASTITY. 
Mitton was himself a man of the nicest delicacy, and he seemed 
to think chastity and modesty the two most alluring qualifications 
ofthe sex. What an exquisite passage is that upon this subject, 
beginning 1. 425. He seemed to consider that modesty excelled 
as much as the Ionic surpasses all the other orders of architec- - 
ture, in neutness, simplicity, and elegance. 

His imagination in this piece evidently was on the wing: the 
Most sportive genius, the same varied and beautiful excursions 
of fancy that decorates his L’ Allegro, sport in his Comus; he peo- 
ples the colours of the rainbow (l. 300) as he does afterwards the 
ideal waste and gloomy kingdoms of Chaos. 

His general descriptions are extremely wild and beautiful. I 
quote the following, to explain, in the words of Dr. Warton, a 
singular, concise, and enchanting expression: 


I know each lane, and every alley, green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, in this wild wood, 
And every beeky bourn,” from side to side. 


Milton’s mind was fraught with every finer feeling, which led 
bim to indulge in the various and delightful paths of music, po- 
etry, and philosophy: in these he particularly excelled, and he 
delighted in celebrating their influence over the mind and the 


2 A bourn is a deep, windiog, and narrow valley, with a rivulet in the 
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heart. The effects of musie are such, as to take the prisoned 


soul, and lap it in Elysium; philosophy is 


Musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


He makes his poem subservient to the claims of Biene his 


Thyrsis, 


Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-distied song, 
Rnows how to still the wild winds when they roar, 


is his musical and excellent friend, Henry Lawes, to whom be ad- 
dressed an elegant sonnet. 

It is impossible to read Comus, without partaking, in some 
measure, of the vaticinatio furentis animi of the poet: he asto- 
nishes, delights, and enchants us: there is such an elegance of 
expression; such compression of sentiment; his colouring is so 
vivid, and his scenery is so picturesque, that we are transported: 
his individual beauties are diamonds among pearls, and to search 
for them is to dig for gold in the mines of Peru. 

Joshua Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, is the author of 
the following sonnet, which has all the quaintness, but more of the 


melody of the age in which he flourished. He died in 1618. 


They say that shadows of deceased ghosts 
Will haunt the houses and the graves about 
Of such whose life’s lamp went untimely out, 

Delighting still in their forsaken hosts. 

So in the place where cruel love doth shoot 
The fatal shaft that slew my heart’s delight, 
I etalk, and walk, and wander, day and night, 

Like a pale ghost, with unperceived foot. 

But those light ghosts are happier far than I, 
For, at their pleasure, they can come and go 
Unto the place that hides their treasure so, 

And see the same with their fantastic eye. 

While I, alas! may net approach the cruel 

Proud monument that doth enclose my jewel! 

J. E. H. 


Baltimore. 
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oN THE FORCING-H@USES OF THE ROMANS, WITH A LIST OF 
' FRUITS CULTIVATED BY THEM, NOW IN OUR GARDENS. BY 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART. k. B. P. R. s. &C.* 


Mr. A. Knight was the first person among us members of 
the Horticultural Society, who „observed in reading Martial, 
strong traces of the Romans having enjoyed the luxury of for- 
cing-houses. I shall cite the principal passages upon which he 
has founded this observation, the truth of which is not likely to 
be controverted, and add such remarks as present themselves 
upon the Roman hot-houses, with a few words on the subject of 
our own. 


The first epigram is as follows: 


Pallida ne Cilicum timeant pomaria brumam, 
Mordeat et tenerum fortior aura nemus, 
Hibernis objecta notis specularia puros 
Admittunt soles, et sine fece diem, &c. 
Martial, lib. viii. 14. 
Qui Coreyræi vidit pomaria regis, 
Rus, Entelle, tux preferat ille domus. 
Invida purpureos urat ne bruma racemos, 
Et gelidum Bacchi munera frigus edat; 
Condita perspicua vivit vindemia gemma, 
Et tegitur felix, nec tamen uva latet. 
Femineum lacet sic per bombycina corpus: 
Calculus in nitida sic numeratur aqua. 
Quid non ingenio voluit natura licere? 
Autumnum sterilis ferre jubetur hiems. 
Martial, lib. viii. 68. 


The four last lines of the first epigram are omitted, as having 
no reference whatever to the subject. | 

From these passages, and from that of Pliny, in which he 
tells us that Tiberius, who was fond of cucumbers, had them in 
his garden throughout the year by means of (ne cularia) stoves, 
where they were grown in boxes, wheeled out in fine weather, 
and replaced in the nights or in cold weather, (Pliny, book xix, 


Trans. of the Hort. Soc. vol. I, p. 147. 


+ 
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sect. 28, we may safely infer, that foreing - houses were not un- 


known tothe Romans, though they do not appear to have been 
carried into general use. 

Flues the Romans were well acquainted with; they did not 
use open fires in their apartments as we do, but, in the colder 
countries at least, they always had flues under the floors of their 
apartments. Mr. Lysons found the flues, and the fire-place 
whence they received heat, in the Roman villa he has described 
in Gloucestershire; in the baths also, which no good house could 
be without, flues were used to communicate a large proportion 
of heat for their sudatories, or sweating apartments. 

The article with which their windows were glazed, if the 
term may be used, was talc, or what we call Muscovy glass, (ta- 


` fie ahecularie.*) At Rome, the apartments of the bettermost 


classes were furnished with curtains (velet) to keep away the 
sun; and windows (sfecudaria) to resist cold; so common was 
the use of this material for windows, that the glazier, or person 
who fitted the panes, had a name, and was called sfeculartus. 
On the epigrams the following remarks present themselves. 
The first in all probability described a peach-house, the word 


Hal e, which is meant as a ridicule upon the practice, gives rea- 


son for this supposition; we all know that peaches grown under 
glass cannot be endowed either with colour or with flavour, un- 
less they are exposed by the removal of the lights, from the time 
of their taking their second swell, after stoning, to the direct 
rays of the sun: if this is not done, the best sorts are pale green 
when ripe, and not better than turnips in point of flavour; but it 
is not likely, thata Roman hot-house should, in the infancy of 
the invention, be furnished with moveable lights, as ours are. 
The Romans had peaches in plenty both hard and melting. The 
flesh of the hard peaches adhered to the stones as ours doy} and 
were preferred in point of flavour to the soft ones.¢ 

The second epigram refers most plainly to a grape-heuse, 
but it does not seem to have been calculated to force the crop at 
an earlier period than the natural one: it is more likely to have 


© Ulpian 1. Quesitum 12. The Romans also made transparent beehives 
of the same material, Pliny, lib. xxi, sect. 47. 

t Quamvis coenationem welis et specularibus maniant.—Seneca. 

+ Pliny, lib, xv, sest. 34. SDA lib. xv, et. IL 
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been contrived for the purpose of securing a late crop, which 
may have been managed by destroying the first set of bloom, and 
encouraging the vines to produce a second.. The last line f 
the epigram, which states the office of the house to be that of 
compelling the winter to produce autumnal fruits, leads much 
to this opinion. 

Hot-houses seem to have been little used in England, if at 
all, in the beginning of the last century. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, on her journey to Constantinople, in the year 1776, 


remarks the circumstance of pine-apples being served up inthe 


desert, at the Electoral table at Hanover, as a thing she had ne- 
ver before seen or heard of; (see her Letters.) Had pines been 

then grown in England, her ladyship, who moved in the highest 
circles, could not have been ignorant of the fact. The public 
have still much to learn on the subject of hot houses, of course 
the Horticultural Society have much to teach. 

They have hitherto been too frequently. misapplied under 
the name of forcing- houses, to the vain and ostentatious purpose 
of hurrying fruits to maturity, at a season of the year, when the 
wn has not the power of endowing them with their natural fla- 
your; we have begun however to apply them to their proper use, 
we have peach-houses built for the purpose of presenting that 
excellent fruit to the sun, when his genial influence ia the most 
` active. We have others for the purpose of ripening grapes, in 
which they are secured from the chilling effects of our un- 
certain autumns, and we have brought them to as high a de- 
gree of perfection here, as either Spain, France, or Italy can 
hoast of. We have pine-houses also, in which that delicate fruit 
ia raised in a better style than is generally practised in its native 
intertropical countries; except, perhaps, in the well managed 
gardens of rich individuals, who may. if due care and attention 
is used by their gardeners, have pines as good, but cannot haye © 
them better, than those we know hovr to grow in England. 

- The. next generation will no doubt erect hot-houses of much 
larger dimensions than those, to which we have hitherta con- 
fned ourselyea, such as are capable af raising trees of conside- 
table size; they will also, instead of heating them with flues, 
such as we use, and which waste in the walls that conceal them 
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more than half of the warmth they receive from the fires that 
heat them, use naked tubes of metal filled with steam“ instead 
of smoke. Gardeners will then be enabled to admit a proper 
proportion of air to the trees in the season of flowering, and as 
we already are aware of the use of bees in our cherry-houses to 
distribute the pollen, where wind cannot be admitted to dis- 
perse it, and of shaking the trees when in full bloom, to put the 
pollen in motion, they will find no difficulty in setting the shyest 


kinds of fruits. i 


It does not require the gift of prophecy to foretell, that ere 
long the aki and the avocado pear of the West Indies, the flat 
peach, the mandarine orange, and the litchi of China, the man- 
go, the mangostan, and the. durion of the East Indies, and pos- 
sibly other valuable fruits, will be frequent at the tables of opu- 
lent persons; and some of them, perhaps in less than half a cen- 
tury, be offered for sale on every market day at Covent Garden. 
Subjoined is a list of those fruits cultivated at Rome, in the 
time of Pliny, that are now grown in our English gardens. 
Almonde.—Both sweet and bitter were abundant. _ 
Annles.—22 sorts at least: sweet apples (medimaia) for eating, 
and others for cookery. They had one sort without kernels. 
Apricots.— Pliny says of the apricet (armeniaca) gue sola ef 
odore commendantur, (lib. xv, sect. 11.) He arranges them 
among his plums. Martial valued them little, as appears by 


his epigram, xiii, 46. 


Cherries were introduced into Rome in the year of the city 
680, A. C. 73, and were carried thence to Britain 120 years after, 
A.D.48. The Romans had eight kinds, a red one, a black one, 
a kind so tender as scarce to bear any carriage, a hard fleshed 


one (duracina) like our bigarreau, a small one with a bitterish 


* 


flavour (laurea) like our little wild black, also a dwarf one, not 
exceeding three feet high. 


A neat and ingenious fancy fur heating melon frames by steam, appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1755. 

t The mango was ripened by Mi-. Aiton, his Majesty's gardener, in the a 
Gardens at Kev, in the autumn of 1808, who has frequently ripened. fruits of the 
mespilus japonica, which is a good but not a superior fruit. 
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Chesnuts.—They had six sorts, some more easily separated 
from the skin than others, and one with a red akini they roasted 
themas we do. 

Figs.—They had many wots: black and white, large and small, 
one as large as a pear, another no larger than an olive. 

Medlars.—They had two kinds, the one larger, and the 
other smaller. | 

Alulberries.—T hey had two kinds of the black sort,a larger and 
a smaller. Pliny speaks also of a mulberry growing on a brier: . 
Nascuntur et inrubis, (J. xv, sect. 27,) but whether this means 
the raspberry, or the common blackberry does not appear. 

Nete—They had hazle-nuts and filberds; has geogue mollis 
Hrotegit barba (I. 15, sect. 24:) they roasted these nuts. 

Pears.—Of these they had many sorts, both summer and 
winter fruit, melting and hard; they had more than thirty-six 
kinds, some were called diéralia: we have our pound pear. 

Plume.—They had a multiplicity of sorts (ingens turba firu- 
norum) black, white, and variegated, one sort was called asinina, 
from its cheapness, another damascena, this had much stone and 
little flesh: from Martial’s Epigram, xiii, 29, we may cea: 
that it was what we now call prunes. 

Quinces.—They had three sorts, one was called chrysomela 
from its yellow flesh; they boiled them with honey, as we make 
marmalade. See Martial, xiii, 24. | 

Services.—They had the apple-shaped, the pear-shaped, and 
a smell kind, probably the same as we Sather wild, possibly the 
azarole. 

_ Strawberries—they had, but doa not appear to have prized; 
the climate is too warm to produce this fruit in perfection un- 
Jess in the hills. 

Fines. —-They had a multiplicity of these, both thick skinned 
 (duracina) and thin skinned: one vine growing at Rome produ- 
ced 12 amphoræ of juice, 84 gallons. They had round berried, 
and long berried sorts, one so long, that it was called dactylides, 
the grapes being like the fingers on the hand. Martial speaks 
favourably of the hard skinned grape for eating, xiii, 22. 

Walnut. They had soft shelled, and hard shelled, as we 
have: in the golden age, when men lived upon acorns, the gods 
lived upon walnuts, hence the name juglans, Jovis glana.. 
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a n ae aara a a ad 
Ma. OLDSCHOOL, 


Asitis not, I believe, generally known that a colony of Greeks 
` are settled in North America, I transcribe for your use, the 
following extract from Stoddard's Sketches of Louisiana, and hope 
that it may induce some of your correspondents in that quarter, 
to give an account of the present situation of those unfortunate 
people. 

8. 


As the Floridas have often changed masters, some variety in the popula- 
tion may be expected. The Spaniards were the first to make permanent settle- 
ments in them. The peace of 1763, put them in possession of Great Britain, 
` when a number of English, Scotch, and Irish, were incorporated with the an- 
cient inhabitants. They also received an accessation during the American 
revolution, when many of those disaffected to our cause obtained refuge in 
the Floridas; and the proximity of our settlements has prompted many of our 

citizens since that period to become Spanish subjects. 

One remarkable fact relative to the population of the Floridas must not es- 
cape notice. While these were in possession of the English, a plan was con- 
certed to entice a colony of Greeks into the country. Sir William Duncan 
and doctor Turnbull were at the bottom of this transaction. The country 
Wag represented to the Greeks in the most favourable light; they were pro- 
mised fertile fields and lands in abundance, and also transportation and sub- 
asistence. Hence fifteen hundred souls were deluded from the islands in 
Greece and Italy, and landed in East Florida. They were planted ata place 
called New Symrna, situated about seventy miles to the southward of St. Au- 
gustine. But what was their surprise when, instead of cultivated fields, they 
were ushered into a desolate wilderness, without the means of support! What 
mortified them still more was, that some of them were tantalized with the 
use of rented lands for ten years, at the expiration of which they reverted 
again to their original proprietors, when the poor settlers were once more re- 
duced to poverty and misery. Some of them indeed could not obtain land 
on any terms. Hence they were obliged to labour for the planters in the 
character of slaves, and to experience hunger and nakedness. Overseers 
were placed over them, and whenever the usual task was not completed, they 
were goaded with the lash. Families were not allowed to live separate from 
each other; but a number of them were crowded together in one mess, and 
condemned to promiscuous repose. The poor wretches were not even allow- 

edto procure fish for themselves, although the sea at their feet was full of 
them. People were forbidden to furnish them with victuals; severe puniah · 
ments were decreed against those who gave, and those who received the 
charitable boon. Under this treatment many of them died, especially the old 
people. At length in 1769, seized with despair and sensible of no other al- 
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ternative than escape or death, they rose on their cruel tyrants, and made 
themselves masters of some small vessels. But their designs were frustra- 
ted by the prompt exertions of the military; and this revolt closed with the 
deaths of five of the unhappy ringleaders. g 

This transaction is so contrary to the reputed humanity of the English ni- 
tion that it requires some credulity to believe the solemm report of a British 
oficer who was an eye witness to what we have related. 


THEATRICAL.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, | | 

Believing that you are disposed to do justice to rising merit 
in any walk of life, I take the liberty of expressing the pleasure 
I enjoyed some evenings since, on witnessing the performance 
of a young actor whom I have never yet seen noticed in print. 
I allude to Mr. Harris of the new theatre. I happened to be 
present at the representation of Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy of 
u Such things are,” the scene of which is in India; where a bene- 
volent Englishman (Mr. Howard) is introduced as visiting the 
prisons, in hapes of relieving the distresses of those who are con- 
fined. As the keeper is conducting him through a dark passage 
among different dungeons, one of the prisoners steals his pock- 
et book containing a large sum, which he finds is sufficent to 
ransom him and restore him to his family. When Howard returns 
from his round he meets this man, interrogates him on his situa- 
tion, and, being touched by hig distress, offers him money and 
promises to intercede for his release. He is then retiring, when 
the prisoner, struck with the generosity of the stranger, and 
unable to-contain his feelings, restores him his pocket book, and 
confesses his theft. All this occupies but a very little time and 
the prisoner is quite a subordinate personage. But Mr. Harris 
seized so true a conception of the character, and performed it 
with so perfect and touching a simplicity, that I confess, without 
disparaging the rest of the company, who really all performed 
well; the prisoner was to me the most interesting character in 
the play. I mention this circumstance, not merely as a matter 
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of justice to a meritorious young man, but because it may bo 
rendered serviceable to his future improvement. Mr. Harris 
bes yet very much to learn. He has adopted an awkward 
swing in his walk which might be corrected, and he should en- 
deavour to acquire more dignity and grace in his manner. These 
are things which will not cost him much labour, and they will 
amply repay it; for it will depend altogether on Mr. Harris’s own 
exertions whether he will hereafter be a performer of much 
distinction. Let him persevere in his diligence and his studies, 
without striving to urge himself forward into a premature and 
transient celebrity. Let him remember that there is no part 
however insignificant which may not furnish opportunites for 
exerting his talents, and this note may serve to remind him, of 
what may stimulate his ambition, that the eyes of the audience 
are already upon him and that although his acting has been con- 
fined to a humble sphere, its merit is appreciated by more than 
one OBSERVER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—PERPETUAL MOTION. 


In another part of our Journal we have allotted an ample space 
to a very ingenious and temperate essay on the subject of Mr. 
Readhefer’s machine, “ whereof,” to borrow a phrase from po- 
etry, the country “rings from side to side.” It is indeed a sin- 
gular and a very honourable proof of the ardent, inquisitive spirit 
of our countrymen, that the great question of perpetual motion 
has occupied and absorbed the public attention, till all the habi- 
tual topics of conversation are banished from its presence. Per- 
petual motion is every where heard of, and discussed, and assail- 
ed, orreprobated. Even politics, that darling theme so near and 
dear to all our hearts, is forgotten in the zeal of physical specu- 
lation—and the war with England, and the invasion of Canada, 
possess only a subordinate interest in comparison with Mr. Read- 
hefer, and the Germantown discovery. The miracles of the 
abbe Paris did not excite more wonder—nor the stranger's nose 

in Strasburg more controversy. The very ladies have joinedin . 
the discussion, and many a belle now applies to much higher 
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purposes then those for which she learned them, the principles 
of attraction, the effects of gravity, the power of plane inclina- 
tions, and the vain endeavours of untwisting chains. With the 
view ol gratifying this natural curiosity to see what has been so 
much a subject of controversy, we have procured for this num- 
ber the annexed drawing, which is said to represent very faith- 
fully the structure of the machine, and will serve to illustrate 
the argument of our correspondent Rittenhouse. Though we 
insert with great cheerfulness his essay, it must not be under- 
stood that our own conviction is closed against the inventor of 
the machine, or that we are unwilling to listen to all that can be 
said in favour of his alleged discovery. It will on the contrary 
consist not merely with our inclination, but what we deem a pub- 
lic duty to publish whatever he or his friends may choose to 
write in his defence, provided it be wholly and rigidly free from 
al that spirit of acrimony which is at least superfluous on any 
subject, but peculiarly misplaced on an abstract question of 
mechanics. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 
LON DON-——BIBLIOMANIA. 


AT no time did the Bibliomania rage with more violence than 
at present. At the duke of Roxburghe’s sale, a collection of 
| two-penny portraits of criminals, and other remarkable charac- 
ters, chiefly of persons tried at the Old Bailey, sold for £94 10s. 
The Boke of Saint Albans, printed 1486, 4 147.— The Mirror of 
| the World, Caxton, 1480, £351 15:—The Kalindayr of the Ship- 
pers, 1503, £180.—The last little volume was Songi for the 
f duke by Mr. Nicol for two guineas. 
A collection of halfpenny ballads and garlands, pasted, in 3 
> vols. sold for £478 132. ld. 
As set of the Sessions’ Papers, from 1690 to 1803, sold for 
£378. 
„One day’s sale of the library, produced above £2,800. The 
, books were early and scarce editions of English poetry. 
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Wednesday, June 17, was quite an epoch in bookselling; for 
at no time, and in no country, did books bring the prices at 
which they were knocked down by Mr. Evans at Roxburghe 
house. To enumerate all the rarities sold would exceed the 
limits that we can spare for the article; but we shall extract from 
the catalogue (in Mr. Nicol’s own words) the titles of a few of 
the lots, and add the prices at which they sold. 


ROMANCES. 


No, 6292. Il Decamerone di Boccaccio, fol. M. C. Edit. 
Prim. Venet; Valdarfer, 1471. 

Of the extreme scarcity of this celebrated edition of the De- 
cameron, it will perhaps be sufficient to say, that no other perfect 
copy is yet known to exist, after all the fruitless researches of 
more than 300 years. 

It was bought by the marquis of Blandford, after a long con- 
test with earl Spencer, for £2,260; being the largest sum ever 
given for a single volume. 

No. 6348. The Boke of the Fayt of Armes and of Chyva- 
lyre. fol. blue Turkey, gilt leaves, very rare. Caxton, 1479. 

Bought by Mr. Nornaville for £326. E 

No. 6349. The veray trew history of the valiant Knight Ja- 
son. fol. Russia. Andewarpe by Gerard Leea; 1492. 

Of this very rare edition no other copy is known. Bought by 
the duke of Devonshire for £94. 10s. 

No. 6350. The Recuyeil of the Histories of Troye, by 
Raoule le Fevre, translated and printed by William Caxton. fol. 
B. M. Colen, 1473.. 

This matchless copy of the first book printed in the English 
language, belonged to Elizabeth Gray, queen of Edward IV. 

Bought by the duke of Devonshire for £1,060. 10e. 

No. 6353. The most Pytifull History of the Noble Appolyn, 
King of Thyre: 4to. M. G. L. very rare; W. de Warde, 1519. 

Bought by Mr. Nornaville, for £115. 10e. 

No. 6360. The History of Blanehardyn, and the Priaces ' 
Eglantyne. fol. red Mor. Caxton. 

Of this book there is no other copy known to exist. Unfor- 
tunately imperfect at the end. 
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Bought by earl Spencer for 6215. 15s. 

No. 6361. The right pleasaunt and goodlie Historye of the 
Four Sonnes of Aimon, fol. red Mor. Caxton, 1354. 

Bought by Mr. Heber ſor 455. 

No. 6376. The Lyfe of Vergilius, with wood cuts, rare, Ato 

Bought by marquis of Blandford for £54. 12s. 

No. 6377. The Storye of eee of Jennen, with wood- 

euts, 1518. 

Bought by Mr. Triphook for £65. 2e. 

No. 6378. The Story of Mary of Nemegen, with wood cut, 
1518. i 

Bought by Mr. Triphook for £67. 

The day’s sale amounted to £5,035. 78. | 

It will be curious to learn what these books originally cost 
the noble duke; and we trust Mr. Nicol will publish a priced 
catalogue with a detail of the formation of the library. 

Books to the amount of £40,000 have been sold by auction 
within the last two months—to which those now on sale will add 
25 or £30,000 more. 

The young duke of Devonshire has also bought the count 

Maccarthy’s splendid library, in one lot, for 25,000 guineas. 
SELLING A WIFE. 


A well dressed woman was lately sold in Smithfield, with a l 
halter round her neck, to a decent looking man, who gave eight 


shillings for the lady, and paid the salesman seven shillings. - 


An immense crowd witnessed the scene. The woman declared 
it was the happiest moment of her life: and the purchaser said 
that be would not take ten pounds for his bargain?! 

Daniel Redesh sold his wife in Sheffield market place lately, 
for sixfience, and actually delivered her to the eer in a 
balter, which cost ninenence ! 

Possibly it may be thought rather impertinent, by the gen- 
tlemen and ladies implicated in these transactions (which are 
usually the consequences of mutual agreement, and mutual con- 
venience) to inquire by what law this divorce, a menad et thoro; 
aad moreover, e vinculo matrimonii takes place in this summary 
and unexpensive manner? and whether the ceremony is equally 


— 
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efficacious supposing the lady to be “well-dressed.” How far 
does custom warrant the proceeding? And supposing there 


should be children by the purchaser, to whom do they belong? 


Moreover, has he nat also a right to sell what he bought? What 
is the efficacy, of the halter (always indispensable) in this case? 
and is not the whole, one of John Bull's barbarisms? What can 
sie aa think of it? gc. dc. 


MODERN REFINEMENTS.—BOXING. 


Taz first match which excited the attention of the amateurs 

of boxing this spring, took place on Tuesday, the 5th of May, in 
a thirty feet roped ring, in a meadow belonging to Mr. Newman 
a farmer, on the London side of Hayes turnpike, Middlesex: the 
seat of action having been first chosen in a meadow which con- 


tained also a church, and although the communion filate consisted 


of portable articles, as is tolerably well understood, and many of 
the grou were not very delicate in their distinction betwixt 
meum et tuum, yet there were other ostensible reasons for mo- 
ving it from thence, exclusive of the church deing in danger. 
The candidates for a subscription purse of twenty-five gui- 
neas, were Tuomas Matrsy, the conqueror of George Crib, u 
Thistleton Gap, weight 12st. 6lb. and Tuomas Cops, an adren- 
turer from the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, 13st. Ub. of a res- 
pectable family, whose imagination led him in his zeal, to anti- 
cipate even the Championshif: of England. The combatants 
were intimate friends, and the maxim of the invulnerable Big Ben 
was adopted, when he challenged the hitherto invincible Tom 


_ Johnson in these words, “ Thee and I never quarrelled Tom, aud 
what's the reason we should not Aght?” At one o'clock the com- 


batants stripped for glory, and Maltby was rather the favourite, 
Lut betting was very slack, the one man being unknown, aad 
few were present who had witnessed Maltby exhibit at Thissle- 
ton Gap. Sir H. Smith, Bart. and colonel Mellish, were the 
umpires, and the seconds were Richmond and Tom Jones for 
Cope, and Cropley and Norton for Maltby. 

The battle will be better conveyed to the amateur by a gene- 
ral description, as we have not te recount any specimens of sci- 
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ence, although plenty of hard hitting took place. The first round 
lasted five minutes and a half, and was as obstinately contested 
as that betwixt Dougherty and Silverthorne at Coombe Warren, 
which latter round, however, did not last so long, although more 
blows were exchanged. Cope made play by two heavy hits left 
and right, the latter of which told. Maltby, although he did not 
attempt to et, was unable to return from the weight of the hit. 
A second meeting instantly followed, and a very determined ral- 
Iy took place, in which Maltby received a straight left-handed 
hit in the mouth, which never ceased to bleed during the com- 
bat. The men hit each other away, until they had not a hit left, 
bat they returned to a third meeting, and rallied and exchanged 
bits until they were both exhausted, against the ropes which 
formed the ring. Cope had much the best of the round, although 
he had got some smart appearances of right-handed body blows, 
A trial of strength took place for the fall, and Cope had another 
advantage in throwing his man, although he fell with him. 

This round was worth some modern battles, and the Willow- 
Walk memagerie never produced two buffers with appetite more 
gtuttonous for devouring. The second round was also most ob- 
stinately contested, and some smart, heavy hits were exchanged, 
until the mouths of the combatants were gasping for breath, and 
they again stood and hit until they had not a hit left, and both 
irregularly went down. In the rally in this round, Cope receiv- 
ed a heavy left-handed hit, which nearly closed his eye. He, 
however, had the best of the fight until the fifth round; and had 
Maltby not possessed the game exemplified by Gully or Gregson — 
at Newmarket, he must haye been beat in the latter part of the 
third round. He received a very heavy blow at the back of the 
neck in going dawn, which hit the senses away from him for se-. 
vera} minutes, and Cope was backed to win at ¿zwo to one. Malt- 
by, however, had knocked up his adversary’s right eye complete- 
ly, and he recovered himself and had the best of the combat ever 
after, Cope laboured under great disadvantage from the eye 
being closed, and had received numberless good body hits, which, 
together, rendered him unable to rise off his second’s knee after 


the eleventh noone) the battle Pi lasted twenty-five minutes. 
VOL. f. B b 
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Maltby showed himself the best fighter, and certainly of su- 
perior game. Cope showed bottom also, but there were slight 
circumstances occurred during the battle, which gave Maltby a 

Priority in that irresistible requisite in a boxer. Cope managed 
well whilst he led, but had he had as much the worst of the bat- 
tle after fighting ten minutes as his antagonist, it was the opinion 
of the real judges of fistic sport, that the combat would have 
been of short duration. Cope had too much flesh about him; 
but although it was what may be termed a good fight, that is to 
say, such as two sturdy fellows would make in the street, wi 
had not the gift of science, yet a scientific professor, of any thing 
like equal weight, would make an easy conquest of either. Malt- 
by, however, has some slight notion of the stofi, and is quite as 
good as Crib was in his first battle. He is very young, and pos- 
sesses game equal to any man, and fights with both hands; and 
with these favourable gifts, he is likely to become formidable on 
the boxing list: but the writer cannot encourage the beaten man 
with hopes of ever being a teazer in the gymnastic line. He is not 
of the make to excel in boxing, however determined. He is 
altogether too slow and heavy, and has a bad head for receiving 
much hitting.—Both the combatants were much beat; but Cope 
was hit much about the temples, and on the left side of the body. 

THERE has recently appeared at Vienna, a new romance, by 
Goethe, entitled “ Scenes of My Life, or Fiction and Truth.” 
This production of the far-famed author of Hester, is read with 
ayidity. | 

On the death of Schiller, the principal theatres in Germany 
resolved to perform a certain number of nights for the benefit of 
his family. According to the Almanach de Theatres, published 
in 1811 by M. Ifland, the managers of the Vienna theatre have 
transmitted to madam Schiller two thousand, and those of Berlin 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty-one rix dollars, as the 
product of their generous exertions. To these sums, one hun- 
dred Federice d'or have been added by the king of Prussia. 


We find in the sixth number of “ The Archives of Geogra- 
phy, Statistics, and Cosmography,” published periodically at 
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Vienna by M. de Lichtenstern, some remarks on the state and 
composition of the Russian army. By this it appears, that in the 
year 1810 the whole military force of the empire amounted to 
six hundred and thirty-seven thousand four hundred and fifteen 
soldiers of every description, viz: fifteen thousand and two hun- 
dred imperial guards, four hundred and twenty-two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two troops of the line of the various 
corps, eighty-four thousand three hundred in garrison, ele- 
ven hundred and thirteen engineers, thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and twenty invalids, and one hundred thousand irregu- 
lars. This vast body is marshalled into twenty-five divisions. 

In the same journal is an estimate of the extent and popula- 
tion of each of the European states at the commencement of the 
year 1811. The result of the author's calculation makes Europe 
vontain four hundred and sixty-eight thousand six hundred and 
twenty-seven square miles, and two hundred and nine millions 
two hundred and twenty-eight thousand five hundred souls. 

The emperor of Russia, after reading the voyage se captain 
Krasentern, has directed the issuing a commission for the pur- 
pose of examining the state of Kamtschatka, and the situation of 
its inhabitants. Of this commission captain K. is a member. 

A tanner of Valenciennes (France) has recently discovered a 
mbstitute for dark in the tanning of hides, which not only expe- 
dites considerably the process, but i is incomparably i a than 
the usual mode. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


A GENTLEMAN of this city has been for some time engaged 
in compiling 4 Table of the Constitutions of the several States 
and of the United States, which will exhibit, at one view, all their 
important provisions, arranged under their respective heads, in 
such a manner as to afford e on any 1 pointy 
ata single glance. 
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Tne table will ‘contain, under, the bead LEGI. A URE, 
their qualifications, term of office, and stated day of meeting, 
in separate columns. Under the head GOVERNOR, ow elect, 
ed, his term of office, legislative frowers, qualifications, and who 
acts in case of his death, absence, impeachment, c. Under the 
head of EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, the number of members, 
how elected, and gualifications. Under the head of JUDICIA,; 
RY, by whom appointed, term of office, how removable. Co: 
lumns are also appropriated for the day of general election. | in the 
several states, and the qualification of voters. yn.. Cyd 
Annexed to the table will be a comparative view of the cop 

stitutions on the subject of the various duties, powers, and privi- 
leges of the respective governors and legislatures; the name of 
the legislature; the duties, powers, &c. of the lieutenant gover- 
nor; the mode of appointments to office; the proyisions respecte 
ing religion and education, and every other subject generally in» 
teresting. It is intended to print the whole on one large sheet 
which will be varnished and mounted on rollers, in the style ef 
maps, for the purpose of hanging up in libraries or parlours. 

It will be perceived that this table is entirely on an original 
plan. The only work that has hitherto appeared on this subject 
is Smith’s Camparative View of the Conatitytions, which, bemg 
printed in 1796, is, of course, obsolete on many points, and, being 
divided into a number of different tables, is by no means so con- 
venient for reference. . Moreover it does not contain information 
on half the number of topics to be comprised in the work now 
preparing for the pret: 
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CHILDE HARỌLD’S PILGRIMAGE, A ROMAUNT, AND QTHER POEMS, 
BY LORD BYRON. 


Lord Byron has recently travelled through the south of Europe, and ‘some 
parts of Asia and has published, since his return, a poetical account -fhis voyage, 
or rather sketsbes of the different countries whieh he visited, amiertite fletitioes 
character of Childe Harold. The present volume consists of the gwe fiset aatos of 
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this poem, and several other detached picoes. We have already published seve- 
ral of the latter and are very much pleased at seeing this little edition of the 
whole from an American press. Lord Byron was, before he left England, un- 
questionably in the very first class of the British poets of the present day, and 
Childe Harold will not only sustain, but increase his reputation. 

We have perused Childe Harold with peculiar pleasure, not merely from the 
harmony of his verses, the beauty of his imagery, and the tenderness of his senti- 
ments, but, from having been familiar with many of the scenes and characters 
meatiined in the poem, and whieh are represented with great fidelity of desorip- 
ton. Our limits oblige us to close abruptly our remarks on this very interesting 
work, and restrict our selections to the two following extracts. Childe Harold, 
atisted with pleasure, and tired of home, has embarked with his train for the 
parpose of visiting foreign regions, but ia softened into tenderness at parting with 
his native conntry, and his feelings burst into this beautifal adieu. 


« Anigu, adieu! My native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, l 
And shrieks the wild seamew. 
Yon sun that sets upon thẹ sea. 
We follow in his flight; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land-——Good night! 


4A few short hours and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother Earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate; | 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 
My dog howls at the gate. l 


“Come hither, hither, my little page! 
Why dost thou weep and wail? 
Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 
But dash the tear-drop from ‘thine eye; 
Our ship is swift and strong: 
Que fleetest fafcon svarce can fly 
More meérrily dong. 
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Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 


I fear not wave nor wind; 

Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; F 

For I have from my farther gone, 
A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save thee alone, 
But thee—and One above. 


My father bless’d me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain; 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.’— 

< Enough, enough, my little lad! 
Such tears become thine eye; 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


& Come hither, hither, my stanch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale? | 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 
Or shiv’rest at the gale?”— | 
‘Deem’st thou I tremble for my life? 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 
And when they on their father call, 
What answer shall she make?’— 
i Enongh; enough my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay; 
But I, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. 


« For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour’? | 

Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o er. 
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For pleasure past, I do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near; 
My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 


“ And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea; 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine ia vaih, 

Till fed by stranger hands; 
But long ere I come back again, 
He’d tear me where he stands. 


4e With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine, 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me fp, 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves! 
My native land—Good night!” 


The next is the Invocation to Greece whieh is executed with equal feeling and 
truth. l 


+ 


Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth, 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreate? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak Thermopylz’s sepulchral strait— 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from Eurotas’ banks and call thee from the tomb? 


Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Could'st thou forebode the dismal hour which row 

Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain? 
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Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But ev’ry carle can lord it o’er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth tiĦ death enslav'd; in word, in deed, unmann’d. 


In all save form alone, how chang’d! and who 
That marke the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their besoms burn’d anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers’ heritage: 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 
Nar solely dare encounter hostile rage, 
Or tear their name defil’d from Slavery’s mournful page. 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 

By their right arms the conquest must be wrought. 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers lew, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars fame. 

Shades of the Helots! triumph o’er your foe! 

Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same; 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 


When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may’st thou be restor’d; but not tilf then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 
An hour may lay it in the dust; and when 
Can man is shatter’d splendour renovate, 

Recal its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate? 


And yet how lovely in an age of wo, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow 
Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite now. 


-A 
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Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke with the share of every rustic plough; 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth: 


Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave; 
Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave; 
Save oer some warrior’s half forgotten grave; 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass. 
Lingering like me; perchance, to gaze, and sigh “ Alas!” 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil'd, 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free horn wanderer of thy mountain air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli’s mares glare; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but N atuge still is fair. 


Where'er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground, 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould! 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and o song; 
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Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adere, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore: 


Pa 


The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 
If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth; 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 
Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 


* 


3 
ORIGINAL POE TRY. - FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Come Inspiration from thy hermit seat; 
By mortal seldom feund; may Fancy dare, 
From thy fix'd seitous eye and raptur’d glance, 
Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
í Creative of % Poet, every power 
Exalting to 7 ecstasy of soul. Tnonsox. 


ODE TO J. H. PAYNE. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, l 
As Mr. J. H. Payne, to the regret of his numerous and respectable friends 


has departed for England, you would oblige them by inserting the following lines 
which were originally published in the Newyork Evening Post. This young 
gentleman is known to the community only by the splendour of his genius; bat 
those who have enjoyed his friendship and confidence prize him-for the more en- 
dearing though less ostentatious qualities of his heart. 


GENIUS AND VIRTUE. 


’T was that calm hour when evening’s mellow glow, 
Shed on the silver stream soft hues of light, 
That sweetly mingled as the gliding waves, 
In gentle undulations softly flow’d. 
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Nought breath’d around save echo’s magic voice, | 
That on the bosom of the genial air 
In trembling notes melodiously expir'd. 


f The song of rapture from Creation's breast 
In grateful silence rose — i 
When lo! I heard a voice 
So ravishingly sweet, 
It seized my raptur’d soul, 
My heart tumultuous beat. 


The agitated breeze 
Enchanted with the sound 

Trembled as through bright Ether’s fields 
It wafted it around. | 


The western clouds dissolv’d 

In ecstasy away; | 

Nor veil’d a form whose dazzling light 
Relumines dying day. 


Hast thou: nat heard in dreams 
The soul of music flow 
From airy harps and hands unseen 
To check thy rising wo? 


Thou hast, but ah! the notes 
That on my senses rung, 
Were sweeter than those airy harper 
For thus bright Genius sung: 


š 
e* 


Moarats whose hearts can feel 
Th’ extreme of bliss or wo: 
Accept the boon I give, 

The blessing I bestow. 


Dids’t thou not see a shepherd boy 
Support a warrior’s shield: ` 
And in an injured mother’s cause 

The sword of Justice wield? 
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And didst thou in the pride of youth | 
Behold young SELIM tower 
Above ambition, and by truth 
Subdue the tyrant’s power? 


Thou didst; for o’er young Norvav’s fate 
Soft Pity wept and sigh’d 

And Admiration smil’d elate, 

When Barsarossa died. 


Who e’er beheld a nobler air, 
Or view'd a finer face? 

This ow'd expression to my care, 
That state from,ev’ry grace. 


And when he heard the bursting sigh, 

Or kindled with disdain; 

I dew'd his cheek, I fir'd his eye, 

And gave you pleasure in the form of Payne. 


Fame from Apollo’s lyre 

A wreath of laurel stole: 

Whose leaves were gemm’d with dew 
That sprung from Pity’s soul. 

She plac’d it on his brow, 

Then loudly sung the strain, 

I’ve crown’d the youth who here below, 
Is child of Genrvs and the heir of Fame. 


Longer had Genius sung 

The theme to her so dear: 

But wonder chain’d her tongue, 
For Music charm’d her ear. 

Such music as might speed 

The mounting soul to Heaven, 
From mortal trouble freed, 

And all its sins forgiven.— 


The eastern clouds remov'd 
Triumphantly away; 
Nor veil’d a form whose tranquil light. 
Shone on declining day. | 
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Hast thou not heard in dreams, 
The soul of music flow, 
From angels’ harps and angels’ tongues 
To check each rising wo? 


Thou hast, and oh! the sounds 

That on my senses rung; 

Were sweet as those from angels’ harps, 
For thus mild VirTvuE sung: 


Imperious Genius do’st thou claim 
Exclusively this child of Fame? 

Do’st thou not know the greater. part 
Is mine, the generous feeling heart, 
That each emotion I control 

Which animates his manly soul. 

Boast not that o’er his youthful face 
Thou hast diffus’d Expressions’ grace; 
Or dew'd his cheek, or fir'd his eye, 
Or made him heave the bursting sigh; 
While I can boast that by my power 
He sooth’d a PAREST’s anguish’d hour; 
And from the dreary couch of care, 
Drove the dull spirit of despair. 

And bade approaching Joy bestow 
Peace o'er the couch where hover’d Wo! 


Here Virtue ceas'd, and Genius cried, 
Now shall my constancy be tried. 
I never will resign my part, | 
„ PH rule his weap; and I his HEART 
Sweet Virtue cries, and we will join 
Our best exertions and combine 
All gifts of VIRTUE, GENIUS, FAME, 
And shower them on our darling Parnes. 


Genius assented, VirTvE smil’d, 
And sweeter strains arose, 
Than when o’er Memnon’s trembling hre, 
Apollo glanc'd his eye of fire, 
To sooth the hero’s woes. 
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While as a pledge of truth and love 
Their proffer’d hands were giv’n; 
Borne on the bosom of the air, 
They soar’d above the sphere of care, 


To watch their charge in Heaven. 
InoJEN. 


— 


FOR THF PORT FOLIO. 


The following lines belong to The Port Folio, if they are worthy of sueh owner- 
_ ship. They were suggested by a little French Ode, entitled ‘“‘ La Glorie et le 
Repos, and printed in that paper some years since: but the fancy of the author, who 
too much loves what he praises, led him to change the plan of his poem, lll it 
scarcely retains a trace of the original, and has lost in beauty as much as in resem- 
blance. 
ODE TQ EASE. 
I never bent at Glory’s shrine, 
To Wealth I never bowed the knee; 
Beauty has heard no vows of mine, 
I love thee, Ease, and only thee: ' 
Beloved qf the gods and men, 
Sister of Joy and Liberty, 
When wilt thou visit me again; 
In lonely wood, or silent glen, 
By falling stream or rocky den, 
Like these where once I found tiee; when, 
Despite the ills of Poverty, 
And Wisdom’s warning prophecy, 
I listened to thy siren voice, 
And made thee mistress of my choice. 


I chose thee, Ease! and Glory fled; 
For me ao more her laurels spread, 
Her golden crowa shali never shed 
Its beams af splendour round my head; 
And when within the aarrow bed, 
To Fame and Mem'ry ever dead, 
My wretched corse is thrown: 
Nor stately column, sculptur’d bust, 
Nor urn that holds within its trust 
The poor remains of mortal dust, 
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Nor monumental stone; 

Nor willow, waving in the gale, 

Nor feeble fence with whiten’d pale, 
Nor rustic cross, memorial frail, 

Shall mark the grave I own. 


No lofty deeds in armour wrought, 

No hidden truths in science taught, 
No undiscovered regions, sought, 

Nor classic page with learning fraught, 
Nor eloquence, nor verse divine, 

No daring speech, nor high design, 
Nor patriotic act of mine, 

On hist’ry’s page shall ever shine. 
But to all future ages lost, 

Not even a wreck, tradition-tost, 
Of what I was when valued most 

By the few friends whose love I boast, 
In after years shall float to shore, 

And serve to tell the name I bore. 


I chose thee, Ease! and Wealth withdrew 
Indignant at the choice I made, 
And to her first resentment true, 
“My scorn with tenfold scorn repaid. 
Now noble palace, lofty dome, 
Or cheerful, hospitable home, 
Are comforts I must never know: 
My enemies shail ne’er repine 
At pomp or pageantry of mine, 
Nor prove, by bowing at my shrine, 
Their souls are abject, base, and lew. 
No wond’ring crewd shall ever stand 
With gazing eye and waving hand, 
To mark my train, and pomp, and show: 
And worst of all, I shall not lire 
To taste the pleasures Wealth can give, 
When used to sooth another’s wo. 
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The peasants of my native land 
Shall never Praise my open hand; 
No wandering bard shall celebrate 
His patron's hospitable gate; 
No war-worn soldier, shatter'd tar, 
Nor exile driven from afar, 
Nor hapless friend of former years, 
Nor widows’ prayers, nor orphans’ tears, 
Nor helpless age relieved from cares, 
Nor innocence preserv’d from snares, 
Nor houseless wanderer cloth’d and fed, 
° Nor slave from bitter bondage led, 
i Nor youth to nobłe actions bred, 
Shall call down blessings on my head. 


I chose thee, Ease, and yet the while, 
So sweet was Beauty’s scornful smile, 
So fraught with every lovely wile, .. 
Yet seemingly so void of guile, 
It did but heighten all her charms; 
And, goddess, had I loved thee then, 
But with the common love of men, 
My fickle heart had chang’d again, 
Even at the very moment, when 
I woo’d thee to my longing arms: 
For never may I hope to meet 
A smile so sweet, so heavenly swect. 


I chose thee, Ease! and now for me 
No heart shall ever fondly swell, 
Nor voice of soothing melody, . 
Awake the music-breathing shell; 
Nor tongue of rapturous harmony, 
Its love in falt’ring accents tell; 
Nor flushing cheek, nor languid eye, 
Nor sportive smile, nor artless sigh, 
Confess affection all as well. . 
No snowy bosom’s fall and rise, 
Shall e’er again enchant my eyes; 
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No melting lips, profuse of bliss, : 
Shall ever greet me with a kiss; 
Nor balmy breath pour in mine ear, 
The trifles love delights to hear; 
But living, loveless, hopeless I, 
Unmourned and unlov'd must die! 


I chose thee, Ease, and yet to me, | 
Coy and: ungrateful thou hast prov’d, 
Though I have sacrific’d to thee, 
Much that was worthy to be lov’d. 
But come again, and I will yet, 
Thy past ingratitude forget: 
Oh! come again! thy ’witching powers, 
Shall claim my solitary hours: 
With thee to cheer me, heavenly queen, 
And conscience clear, and health serene, 
And friends, and books, to banish spleen 
My life should be, as it has been, 
A sweet variety of joys: 
And Glory’s crown, and Beauty’s smile, 
And treasured hoards should seem the while, 
The idlest of all human toys. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO DELIA, ON HER DEPARTURE FROM PROVIDENCE. 


Wate DELIA sails blow soft ye gales! 
Ye Zephyrs gently rise, 

Be fair ye winds, distend the sails! 
Serene ye vaulted skies! 


Hush’d be the deep that Deira bears— 
Roli slow ye foaming tides! 

Be still ye storms! inspire no fears, 
While o’er the waves she rides. 


The hapless bard sees you depart 
With many a heart-felt sigh; 
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The place you vacate in his heart 
No other can supply. 


The sails are spread, the winds arise 
And bear her from my view! 
My bosom throbs, tears wet my eyes! 
Adieu, my friend, adieu! 
YoricK. 


2 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE TO MAY. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours, 
Nature fills the lap of May; 

Cull the fairest, sweetest flowers, 
But throw the thorns away. 


The joys of vulgar souls despise, 
Beneath their rose a serpent lies; 

The nobler pleasures of the wise 
Make one eternal May. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours, 
i Life is swift to pass away; 
Cull the fairest, sweetest flowers, 
But throw the thorns away. 


Though swift the forked lightnings flys 
And loud the thunder rolls on high; 

The transient cloud still passes by, 
And leaves a lovelier ray. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours, 
Nature fills the lap of May; 
Cull the fairest, sweetest flowers, 

Ere they fade away. 


Bid Pain and Guilt and Malice fy, 

Bid gentle Peace forever nigh; 

And Hope who views with steadfast eye, 
Her joys beyond to day. 
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Bid hail to Love, enchanting guest; 
Bid Friendship welcome to the breast, 
' Bid gen’rous deeds by mis’ry blest . 
Mark every passing day. 
Give, &c. g 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EPIEUGENIUM, 
WRITTEN IN THE INDIAN SUMMER OF 1812. 


»Tis now the clear-tide of our western sky; 
Time of plenty, time of joy! 
Rich in fruits and housed grain, 
Autumn holds his sumptuous reign. 
The favours of benignant Heaven 
—Its ripened sweets!—to man are given. 
Rugged toil unbends his brow; 
Nature's offspring revel now. 
This is nature’s jubilee, 
Season of festivity. 


In annual course, the brilliant orb of day, 
een times hath performed his way, 
Since, in like joyous autumn bowers, 
Hope watching anxious, o’er the hours; 
A generous sire and beauteous dame, 
Glowing, both, with love’s pure flame, 

Were blessed with a cherub child 

Like her mother, “ good and mild.“ 


Season of love’s jubilee, 
Birth-day of fair Amadee! 


Winter, with icy tresses and with plume of snows, 
Chill season of a world’s repose! 
The lucid sky and piercing air 
A gayer form and breathing bear, 
Since the birth of that dear child 
Of seraph mould and manners mild, 
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To Carlo’s and Louisa’s love 
A sweet reward from Heaven above. 
Oh! season of love’s jubilee, 
Amadee’s nativity! 


The autumn genius spreads his luscious care 

For future growths and winter’s fare; 

Prepares, for stormy days, a hoard 

That pleasure fastens to the board. 

Even thus, the gentle, blooming maid, 

In beauty and in love arrayed, 

Is gifted with each power to please, 

— Io soften life’s asperities! 
Oh, happy shall the lover be 
Who’s bound to her nativity. 


Accomplished, gentle creature! Love’s own child, 
Maiden of the blue eye mild! 
= Every virtue, every charm 
Love can feel, or heart can warm,— 
In whose person, in whose mind, 
Are all assembled, all combined! 
May thy loved nativity 
Prove as the birth of hope to me! 
Natal day of Amadee! 
Epoch of my jubilee? 


SONNET. 


My love is like the tints of dawn, she’s like Aurora’s ray; 

My love is like the sunbeam, that gives me light and day; 
My love is like the northern gleams, that brightly brightly play; 
That flash amid the winter’s gloom, and darkness drive away. 
I love the dropping of the leaves, they speak my love’s birth day, 
I'll strew them in her path the morn, the morn of her birth day. 


My love is like the tuneful lark, so modest is her air; 
My love is like the stately swan, so fair, so spotless fair; 
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My love is like the desert rose, unconscious of her charms; 
Ibear her in my faithful breast, I’ll fold her in my arms. 


My love is like the evergreens, that bud at autumn's close, 
That enliven the blank winter scenes, Hope's emblem mid the 
snows; | 
My love is like the orange bulb, like Neagh’s strawberry tree, 
Which blossom when the summers close, at her nativity. 


I love the dropping of the leaves, they speak my love’s birth day, 
I'll strew them in her path the morn, the morn of her birth day. 


Every grace, without art, 
All acknowledge who view her. 


Like her own meck-eyed dove, 
She is timid! my love! 

Still her eyes, at her will, 

Can rejoice, or can kill. 


Oh! they have shot to my heart, 
And my soul cleaves unto her. 


I love the dropping of the leaves, they speak my love’s birth day; 
Pll strew them in her path the morn, © 
The morn of her birth day. 
CAMILDHU. 


A SONG: THE ROSE.—FOR: THE PORT FOLIO. 


See! says my Jane, this tender rose 
No longer with vermillion glows, 
Its odour with its colour flies, 

See how it droops its head and dies! 


This envious flower, love! once so sleek, 
Has seen your ruby lips and cheek: 
Has felt the fragrance of your breath, 
And conquered—griev'd itself to death. 
ALEXIS. 


rr 
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Thou hast an eye, of mildest hue, 
Where mixes white with lovely blue; 
Whose gentle glance can joy impart, 
And fill with ecstasy the heart; 
But, ah! that eye has beam'd too free, 
And ne’er can beam with love for me! 


Thou hast a breast, and, oh! how fair! 

How would I die to pillow there, 

And when it heav’d its downy charms, 

I'd live transported in your arms: 
But, ah! that breast has b®at too free, 

And ne’er can beat with love for me. 


Thou hast a lip whose burning kiss 
Has pow’r to give a mad’ning bliss, 
Which sets the frame with love on fire, 
And fills the soul with warm desire: 
But those sweet lips which rivals bless’d 
By me shall never more be press'd. 


v Thou hast a heart both warm and kind, 
By love and tenderness refin’d, 
Each gentle virtue that can grace 
The female breast has there a place; 
But, ah! that heart has beat too free, 


And ne’er can beat with love for me. 
ALEXIS. 


OBITUARY. 


AmupsT the reiterated “triumphs of the tomb,” we are now 
called upon, by the strongest impulse of affection and grief, te 
weep over the grave of another worthy, in the person of colonel 
JEREMIAH Oxney, late collector of the customs of the port and 
district of Providence, and “president of the society of Cincinnati 
of the state of Rhodeisland and Providence plantations,” whe 
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departed this life with great serenity, and a Christian hope of a 
blessed immortality, on Tuesday morning November 10, 1812, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. The life of this amiable and 
highly revered gentleman was distinguished by the most unde- 
viating honour and integrity, from which no interest could swerve 
him, no danger appal him. To his innate love and ardent prac- 
tice of truth and justice, were united a disposition the most social 
and endearing, a philanthropy the most exalted, and a hospitality 
the most unostentatious and interesting to the finer feelings of 
the heart. To every branch of his numerous and. respectable 
family, to all his associates and neighbours, he was ever attentive 
and affectionate, and to those whom he knew were oppressed 
with sickness, sorrow, and misfortune, he was a liberal, active 
comforter—a friend indeed! Even his servants he humanely 
considered his humble friends,” and treated them accordingly. 
Indeed, all who were connected or associated with him, · by affi- 
nity, friendship, or patronage, will long remember him with the 
most lively gratitude and regard, mingled with sentiments of the 
tenderest regret. His private virtues were numerous and ex- 
emplary, as he wisely regulated his conduct by his reyered mo- 
nitor, Conscience—the incorruptible vicegerent of the most high 
God. As a citizen, he was public spirited; as a patriot seMier, 
ardent, judicious, and intrepid. He commenced his military ca- 
reer at the earliest period of the defensive revolutionary war, 
and became the companion in arms of the immortal Washington, 
under whose auspicious command (frequently as the chief offi- 
cer of the Rhodeisland forces) he nobly persevered, through all 
the trying, changing scenes of the revolution, till a glorious in- 
dependence emancipated his beloved country, and, in “peace, li- 
berty, and safety,” ranked her amongst the nations of the earth. 
His deeds of valour were too numerous and splendid to be re- 
corded in an obituary; but his heroism at Red Bank, Springfield, 
Monmouth, Yorktown, and other places where “men’s souls 
were tried,” will be honourably registered by the pen of the 
faithful historian in the annals of his country, and will embalm 
his memory to all posterity. When his friend and patron, the 
illustrious Washington, became the first president of the United 
States, he remembered the signal services of colonel Olney, and 
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honoured him with the important and responsible office of col- 
lector, in which he officiated many years, amidst ‘a choice of 
difficulties,” with a dignity the most exalted, and a fidelity the 
most unshaken, until, by the pressure of the embargo law, his 
patriotic elevation of soul urged him to resign a lucrative office, 
which he could no longer exercise, witbant ee to the 
burthens of his fellow citizens. | 

This imperfect sketch is a tribute of affection and respect to- 
wards “a long-loved, long-tried friend,“ by one who well knew 
his intrinsic worth, and in whose remembrance he will live, 
while the power of recollection exists. 

On Friday afternoon (after the delivery of an evangelical and 
most affectionate prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Gano) the remains of 
this excellent man were deposited in the silent tomb in the North 
Burying-ground, with military honours, and other solemn, im- 
pressive, and dignified testimonials of respect from every class 
of this community. During the day, emblematical demonstra- 
tions of mourning were, with great propriety, displayed. 

Prov. Gaz. Nov. 14. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE portrait of Fisher Ames, which adorns the front of this 
number, belongs more appropriately to the Port Folio for Janu- 
ary, to which it can easily be transferred by the binder. 

The amiable invalid, whose gratitude to his accomplished 
physician was so poetically and warmly expressed in our journal 
for November, would do equal injustice to our taste and our feel- 
ings, by imputing to us any inattention to his productions. It 
will, on the contrary, yicld us great satisfaction to bestow on them 
a marked and cordial distinction, whenever he has leisure to fur- 
nish us with an opportunity. 

The correspondent who has favoured us with his initial let- 
ter on Portugal, will gratify us by forwarding his second num- 
ber, to enable us to judge of the natural and probable length of 
his communication. 
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VIEW ON THE EAST RIVER. 
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Tuz annexed View on the East River is taken from the 
Wights of Indinberg about four miles from the city of Newyork, 
A includes several interesting objects. On the heights of Bed - 
ed, which bound the distance, was fought the battle of Long- 
Sina, and in Kips bay immediately at the feet of the spectator, 
fs British army landed soon after that disastrous affair. The 
legge building in the centre of the picture was erected by Messrs. 
Bend N. Brown, for the purpose of sheltering ships while on 
OF nocks from the weather. The first vessel built beneath it 
as 4 ship of five hundred tons, called the America. Immedi- 
ately beyond it are seen the gunboat fleet in the Wallabout, and 
one of the large frigates. 
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LIFE OF JOHN EWING, D. R. LATE PROVOST OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tux following life is an eminent example of the beneficial 
results of persevering industry, and the object of recording it 
will bave been attained, if it shall teach the timid, a proper con- 
fidence in his own efforts, and the presumptuous, an humble con- 
fidence in his-God. 

Dr. Joan Ewixe was born on the twenty-second day of June, 
1732, in the township of Nottingham, in Cecil county, Maryland, 
near to the line which separates that state from Pennsylvania. 
Of his ancestors little is known. They emigrated from Scot- 
land at an early period of the settlement of our country, and fixed 
themselves on the banks of the Susquehanna, near to the spot 
where he was born. They were farmers, who, if they did not 
extend their names beyond their immediate neighbourhood, yet 
maintained within it that degree of reputation which their de- 
scendants can speak of without a blush. 

His father was enabled by bis industry to support his family“ 
from the produce of his farm, and to give to his children that 
degree of education which country schools at that time had to 
offer. This indeed was little, but it was all that was necessary 
to such a mind as Dr. Ewing’s. It was sufficient to furnish the 
rudiments of science, which, however early they are lost by or- 
dinary minds in the distractions of a life of business, only serve 
to fan the fire of ambition in stronger intellects, and to direct and 
guide their possessors to fame. 

The school-house at which Dr. Ewing was taught the ele- 
ments of his native language and the first rules in arithmetic, 
was at a considerable distance from his father’s residence. The 
daily exercise of walking thither in his youth, tended to invigo- 
rate a constitution naturally strong, and enabled him to acquire 
a stock of health which carried him through sixty years without 
sickness. At this school it cannot be supposed that he learned 
much, but he was soon removed from it and placed under the 


There were five brothers: William, George, Alexander, John, and bis 
twin brother, James, who is the only one now living. 
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superintendance of Dr. Alison, a clergyman eminent for his eru- 
dition and piety, who then directed a school at Newlondon cross 
roads, in the state of Pennsylvania. After having finished those 
studies usually taught in his school, he remained with him three 
years as a tutor. To this he was led, not merely by inclination, 
but by necessity. His father died about this time, and left his 
small property to be distributed according to the laws of the state 
of Maryland, in which that of primogeniture prevailed. The 
edest son inherited the patrimonial estate, and left Dr. Ewing 
and his remaining brothers, to struggle in the world with twenty 
pounds each. At this distribution of his father’s property he 
did not repine, for he then felt a confidence in his own powers 
which did not deceive him, which poverty could not diminish, 
ad which enabled him subsequently to attain that honourable ` 
devation which he adorned by his virtues as well as his talents. 
Under the kind care of Dr. Alison he made considerable pro- 
gress in his favourite pursuit, the study of mathematics. Books 
of science were not at that time easily obtained in America, espe- 
tially in places remote from cities; bat such was his thirst for 
knowledge that he frequently rode thirty or forty miles to obtain 
the loan of a bogk which might afferd him some information on 
the subject of his favourite speculations. Those authors who 
were safe guides could not always be obtained. Incorrect wri- 
tags sometimes fell into his hands, the errors of which did not 
escape the detection of his penetrating and original genius. It 
often occurs that difficulties only quicken the eagerness of the 
mind in its pursuits, and bring into action its latent energies. 
Such was the result of difficulties on Dr. Ewing at this early 
period of his life. His mind did not shrink from intellectual 
conflict, bat gathered vigour from hindrance, and bade defiance 
to difficulty. At this period he certainly learned much from 
books, and much from the conversation of Dr. Alison, of whom 
indeed he always spoke with kindness, but he acquired more from 
the habits of close thinking in which he early indulged. To the 
two former he was much indebted, but if we allow to those 
sedrces of information all that they merit, it will yet not be ha- 
zardous.to say that in the science of mathematics he was self- 
taught, and could never have reached that station which he af- 
térwards adorned, struggling as he was with poverty and harassed 
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with difficulties, without receiving from other than human aid 
the impulse which carried him forward. 

In the year 1754 he left the school of Dr. Alison, and re- 
moved to Princeton for the purpose of entering the college. Mr. 
Burr, the father of the late vice-president of the United States 
was then president of that institution, and of that great and cele- 
brated man he was a favourite pupil. He joined the senior class, 
and, impelled by pecuniary embarrass ments, engaged at the same 
time as teacher of the grammar school which was connected with 
the college. His intention was to graduate, and for this purpose 
it was necessary that he should study in private some branches 
of learning to which he had previously been unable to attend. 
These causes made his labour greater than that of his class 
mates. His studies were arduous and multiplied; but he brought 
to the contest a mind which difficulties did not easily subdue. 
He graduated with his class in the year 1755, and finding that 
he had still to toil for a subsistence, he immediately accepted 
the appointment of tutor in the college. At this period he re- 
solved to choose his profession; and feeling the study of theology 
congenial with his wishes, and calculated to permit him to min- 
gle with it scientific researches, he adopted it with his usual 
promptitude and his usual zeal. : 

In pursuance of this design, he returned to Dr. Alison, his 
former tutor and friend, and, after the usual period of preparatory 
study, he was licensed to preach the Gospel by the presbytery of 
Newcastle, in the state of Delaware. At the age of twenty-six, 
before he undertook the pastoral charge of any congregation, he 
was selected to instruct the philosophical classes in the college 
of Philadelphia, during the absence of the provost, the late Dr. 
William Smith. Whilst he was engaged in the discharge of this 
honourable office, he received an invitation from the presbyterian 
congregation of his native place to settle himself among them 
as their pastor. This was an invitation on which he deliberated, 
before he declined it. To be selected by the friends of his youth 
as their spiritual guide; to fix himself with a decent stipend on 
his native spot among his relations and former associates, was a 
temptation calculated to win a man who was social in his affec- 
lions, and who was little troubled with the unquiet spirit of am- 
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bition. But he was by this time married, and having early known 
the value of a liberal education, he wished to give his offspring 
the opportunity of possessing those instructions which he him- 
self had so long toiled to acquire; which, during his life, he prais- 
ed as more valuable than wealth, and recommended to the atten- 
tion of his children by all the persuasions of paternal affection. 
Whilst, however, he was deliberating, he received, in the year 
1759, an unanimous invitation from the first presbyterian congre- 
gation in the city of Philadelphia to undertake their pastoral 
charge. ‘This he did not feel himself at liberty to decline, but 
accepted it, and fixed himself for his life. 

From this period until the year 1773, he conned to dis- f 
charge his dutjes with a diligence and zeal seldom surpassed. 
In the bosom of his congregation he found affection and friend- 
ship, and learned that life has few stations to offer to an unam- 
bitions heart more valuable than that of a pastor beloved by his 
fock. He was now at liberty to pursue his favourite studies 
without other intrusions on his time than method and diligence 
could render harmless. During this period his studious re- 
searches enabled him to açcumulate materials for the compilation 
of his Lectures on Natural Philosofihy, and such was the vigout 
of his understanding, such his habits of constant study, and so 
ample his stores of knowledge, that the volume published in 
1809 is copied from the original manuscript. 

New scenes now opened upon his view. In the year 1773 he 
was commissioned, with the consent of his congregation, in con- 
junction with Dr. Hugh Williamson, late a member of congress 
from the state of North Carolina, to solicit subscriptions in Great 
Britain for the academy of Newark in the state of Delaware. He 
took with him letters of recommendation from men of science 
and respectability to several eminent characters. These, aided 
by his own reputation for mathematical science, his general in- 
formation, and his virtues, procured for him the intimacy and 
friendship of several persons, who at that period and since held 
the highest stations of literature. Among these were the cele- 
brated historian Dr. Robertson, Dr. Webster, Mr. Balfour, and 
Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet of Scotland. He visited every 
place of importance in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in all 
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of them was received with that attention and respect whioh are 
due to the man of science and the minister of God. The eities 
of Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee and Perth, presented to him 
their freedom, and, from the university of Edinburgh, of which 
Dr. Robertson was then the Principal, he received, without ap- 
plication, the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Robertson, on 
presenting his diploma, declared that he had never before con- 
ferred a degree with greater pleasure. The acquaintance, thus 
commenced with this celebrated personage, ripened into intima- 
cy, and until the death of the latter, in 1793, he made constant 
and affectionate inquiries about Dr. Ewing from travelling Ame- 
‘ricans who visited him at Edinburgh. A few days before his 
death, some young American gentlemen waited upon him, to 
whom he spoke of his friend “ as a man of great talents for whom 
he entertained a great personal regard,” and his last words at 
parting were, “ Do not forget to present my kind regarde to 
Dr. Ewing.” 

Such a testimonial fioi such a man as the historian of 
Charles the Fifth, the descendants of Dr. Ewing may be per- 
mitted to remember and to speak of to the world. 

‘When he first visited England, the approaching contest with 
his native land was a topic of conversation in every society. He 
was warmly and uniformly the friend of his country, and although 
he had frequent offers of reward from men, high in power, if he 
would remain in England, yet his knowledge of the causes of the 
revolution; his acquaintance with the spirit and resources of his 
countrymen, and his integrity forbade him to listen to them. He 
held frequent conversations with the minister, lord North, to 
whom, with that frankness and independence of sentiment which 

characterised him, he communicated all his information respect- 
ing the resources and power of the people of the united colonies. 
To the minister he predicted the issue of the contest, and urged 
him to pause before he alienated irretrievably from the mother 
eountry the affections of loyal subjects. These conversations he 
was in the habit of repeating to his friends on his return from 
England, not without some degree of surprise that the minister 
should have involved his country in a war with a people, of 
whose character, numbers, spirit and resources he was utterly 
ignorant. 
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Among the eminent literary characters whom Dr. Ewing 
met at the hospitable table of Mr. Dilly, the London bookseller) 
- was the truly great Dr. Johnson. He loved to speak to his friends 
of this interview, which serves to illustrate the character of a 
man, of whom every one, who has read, knows something. When 
Mr. Dilly-invited Dr. Ewing to dine with him, he added, “ You 
will meet the great Dr. Johnson, but you must not contradict 
him; we never contradict him.” The day arrived, and Dr. Ew- 
ing, on · entering the parlour of Mr. Dilly, found several eminent 
literary characters engaged in easy conversation, which, how- 
ever, was instantly suspended when Dr. Johnson entered the 
room, There was a general silence. He scarcely noticed any 
one, but, seizing a book which lay on the table, read in it atten- 
tively until dinner was announced. Here, every one seemed to 
forget. himself, and anxious to please him by the most assiduous 
attentions. He attended however to nothing but his plate. He 
did not seem to know that any one was present, until, having 
eaten voraciously without exhibiting many of those graces which 
constituted sp great a portion of Chesterfield's morality, he rais- 
ed his head slowly, and, looking around the table, surveyed the 
guests for the first time. They were then engaged in a dis- 
cussion of the expected controversy: with America, and, as Dr.. 
Ewiag had lately left his native country, he, with his usual frank- 
ness, and without adverting to, or regarding the prejudices of 
De. Johnson, began to defend the cause of the colonies. John- 
son looked at him with sternness, and said, What do you know, 
Sir, on thet subject?” Mr. Dilly’s caution was forgotten, and Dr. 
Ewing calmly replied, that having resided in America during his 
life, he thought himself qualified to deliver his opinions on the 
subject under discussion. This produced an animated conver- 
sation, Johnson’s prejudices against the Americans were strong; 
he considered them, as he always termed them, rebels and 
scoundrels, and these epithets were now by no means sparingly 
wed. It is difficult to say how far he might have been provoked, 
by opposition in argument, if a fortunate turn had not been gi- 
ven to the dispute. Johnson had rudely said, “Sir, what do you 
know in America. You never read. You have no books there.” 
“Pardon me, sity” replied Dr. Ewing, “ we have read the Ram- 
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bler.” This civility instantly pacified him, and, after the rest of 
the company had retired, he sat with Dr. Ewing until midnight, 
speaking amicably and eloquently, and uttering such wisdom as 
seldom falls from the lips of man. 

In the summer of 1775, Dr. Ewing returned to his native 
land, with a mind highly improved by his travels. He had di- 
rected his inquiries to the study of man, in all the varieties which 
Great Britain and Ireland afforded. He had collected much in- 
formation and many anecdotes, which on his return were re- 
served for the amusement and instruction of that social circle, 
which he loved to collect at his own fireside. His parlour was 
always the scene of cheerfulness and hospitality. His finances 
indeed were never more than moderate, but he was always able 
to furnish for his guests something more valuable than the deli“ 
cacies of the season, or the wines of France. 

War had now commenced between the United States and 
Great Britain, and he adhered to the cause of his country with 

‘steadiness and zeal. When the British army was expected in 
Philadelphia in 1777, he removed his family to his native place, 
where he continued to reside until the city was evacuated by 
Clinton, immediately before his retreat through the state of 
Newyjersey to Newyork. He then returned to his congregation, 
and in 1779 was elected to the provostship of the university of 
Pennsylvania, which station he filled until his death. 

To this station he was fully competent. In all the branches 
of learning and science usually taught in collegés, he was un- 
commonly accurate, and in his mode of instruction and of com- 
municating information he was probably never surpassed. On 
his appointment he prepared the Lectures which have been pub- 
lished, and which he delivered to his pupils during a period of 
twenty years. They contain all that is necessary for the mere 
student; written in a plain and simple style, and arranged with 
great method and perspicuity. As a teacher perhaps no one 
was ever more beloved. His authority over his pupils was that 
of a parent, and while he maintained that discipline without 
which genius will be wasted, and diligence useless, he won their 
affection by the mildest manners. 
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All his hours were now occupied. He attended at the univer- 
sity during the mornings and afternoons of every day, and devo- 
ted] is remaining time to the duties of his pastoral charge, and 
a necessary attention to his private affairs. These were arduous 
and multiplied. Visiting the sick, and interchanging with his 
parishioners the visits of friendship, occupied much of his time. 
And when from the performance of these duties, he retired to 
his closet, he was obliged to prepare, usually two, but always at 
least one discourse for the approaching sabbath. But these dif- 
ficulties yielded to his love of method and untiring diligence. - 
He rose with the sun, and retired to rest at a late hour in the 
night; yet his constitution was naturally so robust, and the care 
of his health so judicious, that, during a period of forty years, 
he was never prevented by sickness from attending to his pasto- 
ral duties. 

But these were not his only employments. His mathemati- 
eal reputation attracted the attention of his fellow citizens, and on 
various occasions he was appointed to perform public duties. 
He was one of those gentiemen who were commissioned to run 
the boundary line of the state of Delaware, and to settle the 
boundary line between the states of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut and between Pennsylvania and Virginia. He was also ap- 
pointed in conjunction with the late David Rittenhouse, by the 
state of Pennsylvania, to survey the most practicable ground for 
a turnpike road between Philadelphia and Lancaster. He was a 
distinguished member, and for some time one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Philosophical Society, to which he made 
several valuable communications, which are recorded in the vo- 

. mmes of their transactions.“ He also made several valuable ad- 
ditions to the astronomical articles in the American edition of 
the British Encyclopædia, published by Mr. Thomas Dobson. 
About the year 1795, he commenced the compilation of a course 
of Lectures on Natural History, for the use of the pupils in the 


The following were the communications which he made to the A. P. S. 
An account of the Transit of Venus over the sun, June 3d, 1769, and of the 
Transit of Mercury, November 9th, 1769, both as observed in the statehouse, 
Philadelphia.” “An improvement in the construction of Godfrey's Quadrant.” 
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university, and made some progress in the. work, but his health 
did not permit him to complete his plan. l 
From the year 1779 to the time of his death, his life had little 
variety. He continued to discharge the various duties of pastor, 
preceptor, husband, parent, and friend, without making, as it is 
believed, one good man his foe. The compensation which he 
received from the university and from the church, although not 
large, enabled him, with economy, to raise a numerous family, 
and to acquire a moderate property. But he was not versed in 
the artifices of business. He was a friend, and he trusted. He 
was himself free from guile, and therefore easily duped, and thus, 
in his old age, he had the mortification to see his little property 
swept from him by those to whom he had formerly loved to ren- 
der acts of kindness. Vet he did not speak harshly of chose whe 
had injured him. Some of them indeed he forgave, though he 
could not forget. But for the conduct of the rest, he was always 
desirous to find excuses, and he continued during his life to de- 
fend those who could find no other apologist. 
In the summer of 1796 he was attacked with a violent disor- 
der, which it required a long time to subdue. He never how- 
ever recovered from its effects; but although it left him so fee- 
ble as to be unable to walk without aid, he still persevered i ip 
performing his public duties. His remaining strength began to 
fail him during the early part of the year 1802, and in the month 
of August, he removed his family on account of the yellow fever 
to the house of his son in Montgomery county, in Pennsylvania, 
where he died on the 8th of September of that year, in the 7ist 
year of his age. ; 
The following sketch is extracted from a funeral sermon 
` preached by his pastoral successor, the rev. Dr. John Blair Linn, 
on the 21st of November, 1802, in the first Presbyterian Church, 
in the city of Philadelphia. ö 
“ The unembellished incidents which have now been narra- 
ted of Dr. Ewing’s life, his religious and scientifical writings; his 
observations and deportment in the different relations of society, 
declare that his mind was uncommonly strong and penetrating, 
and that he had a mild and correct taste. Were we to distin- 
guish between his powers, we would say that his understanding 
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predominated over his imagination. He had more the mind of 
Locke than of Milton. He looked through nature more with the 
eye of the philosopher than of the poet. The sublimer and fninu- 
ter forms of matter were objects of his investigation; and we- 
cannot but suppose him to have been gifted with diversified ta- 
lents, who could scan the illuminated glories of the heavens, 
and inspect the insect which is only visible to the microscopic. 
eye: We cannot but suppose that his researches were extensive, 
who looked into the mind of man, analyzed his faculties and af- 
fections; who unfolded to him the great truths of his God, who 
looked through the howling wilds and taught the properties of 
the brutal tribes, who looked through the fields of air and de- 
scribed the race which travel on the wing. In the science of 
mathematics, Dr. Ewing, if not unrivalled, was unsurpassed by 
any character in this country. His knowledge of the learned 
languages was very considerable. The Hebrew language, which 
is too often neglected by the ministers of God in the present day, 
was one of his favourite studies. In the mornings of his latter 
days, he always read a portion of the scriptures in their original 
tongue; and you could seldom enter his room without seeing on 
his couch beside him his Hebrew bible. His qualifications as a 
minister of the gospel were many and eminent. Science was to 
him a powerful assistant in the labours of his sacred office. She 
was with him a handmaid to religion, and, aided by her, he was 
an able champion of the cross, both in the advocation of its cause 
and in the repulsion of the attacks of impiety and error. He was 
mighty in the scriptures. To the fountain of all religious know- 
ledge he went for instruction. His religious opinions were not 
so much founded upon the systems written by fallible men, as 
upon the scriptures of infallibility. He adopted not Calvin or 
Arminius, or Socinus, but the word of God as his guide. He 
read, he examined, he decided for himself. With the works of 
commentators and systematical writers he was familiar; he con- 
sidered them as indispensable assistants to the student, but his 
veneration for these did not impress upon him a blind obedience 
to their dictates: He was first convinced by his own researches 
that they corresponded with the sacred volume, before he ac- 
knowledged their authority. His own investigation confirmed 
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bim in his belief of the doctrines of grace. These were the doc - 
trines which he preached and which he endeavoured to impress 
upon the hearts of his people.* His discoursés were written 
with accuracy; the truths which they contained were well ex- 
amined and digested before he ventured to offer them to the 
public. He thought it a duty which he owed to his God and his 
hearers, to think before he spoke, to study and to ponder in pri- 
vate, before he arose in the presence of an audience as the mes- 
senger from heaven. To God he looked for aid and support; 
but he looked for assistance in his study, before he trusted to 
divine impulse in the sacred desk. Perhaps it may be said with 
truth that no minister in this country has adopted a better me- 
thod of instruction than that which distinguished his discourses; 
and perhaps it may be said that none more fully illustrated and 
confirmed by plain and decisive reasoning, the passage which he 
chose for discussion. The style in which he embodied his con- | 
ceptions was always perspicuous and occasionally ornamental. 
Ornament however he did not often employ. He sometimes 
poured forth ‘thoughts that breathed and words that burned,’ but 
his most usual manner was sober and temperate, such as was 
adopted before him by Tillotson and Sherlock. Mere declama- 
tion was never heard from him; his discourses were always solid 
and edifying, and so equal in the scale of merit; that perhaps to 
no one which he wrote in the vigour of his mind could a decided 
preference be given.” 

“His delivery was pleasing and happy. If, in his old age, 
from debility, it was not remarkable for animation, yet it was dis- 
tinguished for correctness, and could sometimes touch the finest 
springs of tenderness and pity. : 

« The temper of Dr. Ewing was generous, and not often ruf- 
fied. His manners and deportment were easy and affable. Free 
from guile himself, he suspected not guile in others. He had 
a freeness of salutation which sometimes surprised the stranger, 
but which was admired by those who knew him, as it proceeded 
from a heart open and honest. His talents for conversation were 


Among the practical writers he thought that Doddridge was the best: 
and he thought that the method which he lowed in his discourses was è 
good model for the practical and devout preacher.” 
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remarkably entertaining. From severer studies he could ùn- 
bend, and become the companion of innocent mirth and happy 
gayety. In the house of bidden joy his religion did not wear the 
frown; it covered not itself with the mantle of sorrow, but it 


taught him to rejoice with those that rejoice, as well as to weep ~ 


with those that weep. He was perfectly free from pedantry, and 
from every thing that bore its resemblance. In the company of 
philosophers, he was in his conversation the philosopher, and 
with the unlettered, the man of ease and accommodation. His 
talent of narration was universally admired. . His observation of 
men and manners in this country and abroad furnished him with 
many scenes and facts which as painted and related by him were 
extremely entertaining. In domestic life he was amiable. He 
had all the heart of the husband; he had all the heart of the pa- 
rent; he had the full heart of a friend; surrounded by a large 
family, he had care and tenderness for them all. His affection 
for his children was such that, even in his moments of scverest 
tudy, he received them with smiles, and laid aside his books to 
partake of their infantile sports. 


“ Dr. Ewing was tall in his person, and, while in younger | 


life, was handsome and graceful. His constitution was remarka- 
bly sound and strong. He was settled with his congregation 
forty years without being prevented more than once or twice-by 
sickness from discharging the duty of his pastoral charge. The 
only serious disorder which he had, was the one which proved 
faal, and which first seized him (in 1796) six years before his 
death. After his first attack he frequently preached, but never 
regained his strength of body, or vigour of mind. In his sick- 
ness he discovered patience, fortitude and resignation to the 


will of his heavenly Father. No murmur escaped his lips, and 


his last moments were closed apparently without a pang and 
without a struggle. In a good old age, in his seventy-first year, 
he fellto the ground like as a shock of corn cometh in his season. 
A short time before his death he buried the last of those mem- 
bers of his congregation who signed his call.” 


— 
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CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONYESTI.——Hor. 


Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind. By Benja- 
min Rush, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and ` Practice of Medicine, and 
ef Clinical Practice in the University of Pennsylyanis. 


WnHEREveR civilisation and science have united their influ- 
ence to illuminate the mind, elevate the sentiments, and dignify 
the character of man, and even amid the gloom of barbarism 
itself, a sound intellect is esteemed the most valuable of earthly 
possessions. Far surpassing mere health of body, and all consi- 
derations relating to titles and wealth and power, it is the choi- 
cest blessing that heaven can bestow. Itis with justice, there- 


fore, that, physically speaking, madness is every where regarded 


as preeminent in the catalogue of human calamities. Fevers, 
convulsions, tortures, and wounts—corporeal maladies of what- 
ever description—even death itself, in its most appalling form, 
are trifles when compared tothe wreck of the mind. Ofall ob- 
jects which earth can present to the eye of sensibility, a shatter- 
ed intellect is the most shocking.—It excites the liveliest com- 
miseration and the deepest horror.—Reason tossed in ruin from 
her seat—Memory vitiated or entirely extinguished—Perception 
itself impaired and deceptive—the Understanding overthrown 
and broken, as it were, into glittering fragments—the Judgment 
paralysed, or acting only to err and mislead—the Imagination 
roused to the utmost extravagance, and abandoned to fancies 
the most wild and incoherent—the Passions let loose and ungo- 
vernable as the whirlwind, or Terror and Despair benumbing 
and stiffening every faculty of the soul, while the balm of Repose 


is for months and years denied to the sufferer.—Such is a faint 


outline of the picture which mental derangement occasionally 
exhibits, and such the wretchedness which the volume before 
us professes to relieve. We mean not to speak irreverently 
when we say, that next, in its importance and beatific influence, 
to the conversion of the soul. from a fallen to a regenerated state, 
is the reduction of the intellect from madness to reason. 

On the American mind, the very title of the work which we 
hold under our censideration, connected with the name of its 
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venerable author, is calculated to produce a pleasing effect. The 
publication will be welcomed as an offering of the most consoli- 
tory promise. It will be associated with all the advantages 
which have been derived, in mental diseases, from the practice 
therein recommended, in almost every quarter of the United 
States. The contents of the volume are not now for the first 
time made known to the physicians of our country. For many 
years past they have been inculcated, with ample illustrations, 
in a course of lectures delivered by the professor to the medical 
students in the university of Pennsylvania. These young gen- 
tlemen, returning to their homes and commencing their medical 
career, have, in many instances, reduced them to practice, much 
to their own credit, and no less to the e of N 
humanity. 

To those acquainted with the ktitor of Dr. Rush asa prac- 
titioner and a teacher of medicine, it is well known that his la- 
bours and inquiries in relation to madness have been not only 
kng since commenced, and pursued with a zealous and unrelax- 
ing industry, but conducted on a scale of unusual extent. His 
knowledge of medical science, in its utmost latitude, has ren- 
dered him familiar with every thing that has been written on 
the diseases of the mind, while a wide range of private practice 
mong persons insane, and an attendance of.more than thirty 
years as physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, the most ex- 
tensive asylum for lunatics in the United States, have furnished 
him with the fruits of ample experience. It is evident, more- 
over, that the professor has bestowed on mental diseases an at- 
tention far beyond what belongs to common medical observation. 
He has studied them as a philosopher, no less than as a practi- 
tioner of the healing art—in their nature and secret causes, no 
less than in their symptoms and modes of treatment. His con- 
stant and determined aim has been, to fathom them, if possible, 
in all their depth, and to pursue them through all the intricacies 
of their character. To this he has been led, not only by his 
wish, as a philanthropist, to administer relief to the keenest mi- 
series which man can endure, but, by his laudable desire of fame, 
as a writer, and by his responsible station as a public teacher, 
whose opinions are destined to have a wide range and a weigh- 
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ty influence on the medical mind of the United States. On the 
degree of success with which bis efforts have been crowned in 
this arduous and highly beneficent undertaking, and the extent 
to which he has filled up the measure of public expectation, we 
shall not at present attempt to decide. It is sufficient for us to 
observe, and we hope to convince our readers, that we do nat 
hazard the observation rashly, that the work contains much mat- 
ter, which, whether it be entirely original or not, is interesting 
in its nature, and important in its relation to the welfare of man. 
As our business, at present, is not so much with physicians, as 
with our fellow citizens at large, we deem it improper to trouble 
our readers with a view of the peculiar points of doctrine which 
Dr. Rush attempts to maintain, in his inquiry into the causes, 
the seat, and the nature of madness. Whether this be a disease 
originating and existing exclusively in the mind, or a mala- 
dy of common origin, communicated, in all cases, to the mind 
from the body—Whether it consist in a morbid state of action 
in the blood vessels of the brain, or in some other portion of that 
important organ Whether it is to be regarded as constituting an 
unit with rheumatism, peripneumony, and other diseases con- 
fessedly corporeal—Or whether it be an affection sui generie— 
These are matters of mere hypothesis, on which we do not con- 
ceive it our duty.to dwell, much less our province to attempt te 
decide. Inasmuch as they could not be made intelligible to 
the generality of readers, so neither could they be rendered in- 
teresting to them by any excellence of discussion or felicity of ex- 
pression. We cannot, however, conceal our apprehension, that, 
in relation to these topics, physicians of enlightened and inde- 
pendent minds will be slow in adopting the sentiments of our 
author, although urged with the zeal of an enthusiast, support- 
ed with much ingenuity, and sanctioned by all the weight of his 
character. With respect to ourselves, we wish itto be clearly 
understood, that however favourable our sentiments may be as 
to the intention and general scope of the work, and however 
high our estimation of the many accurate descriptions and ex- 
, cellent practical precepts with which it abounds, our approba- 
tion of these particulars is not to be received as any intimation of 
our assent to all the speculations and opinions which it contains. 
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On the other hand, we feel a persuasion bordering even on con- 
viction itself, that it would have lost nothing, either on the score 
of respectability or usefulness, had many of these opinions been 
suffered to slumber in the mind of the author. But whether all 
the opinions of the professor be tenable or not, there are none 
of them, perhaps, without their claim to some degree of consi- 
deration. In the general scope of his observations on the dis- 
eases of the mind he has certainly travelled over a wider field, 
and embraced a more extensive, at least, a more circumstantial 
view of the subject, than we have hitherto met with in the wri- 
tings of any other author. Nothing appears to have escaped his 
notice which bears any real affinity to madness. Of the magni- 
tude of the superstructure, some idea may be formed from the 
extent of the basis on which it is erected. __ 

An analysing the mind, the doctor enumerates as so many 
distinct and independent faculties, the understanding, the me- 
mory, the imagination, the passions, the principle of faith, the 
will, the moral faculty, conscience, and the sense of Deity. The 
chief mental operations he states to be sensation, perception, 
sociation, judgment, reasoning, and volition. An unsound 
condition of either of these he regards as a modification of intel- 
Iectual derangement. Each several faculty and operation, more- 
ever, he considers as subject to derangement in different de- 
grees; each degree constituting .a different form of disease. 
Hence the unusual extent and variety which necessarily charac- 
25 the scheme he has adopted. 

| Madness, according to the sentiments of our author, in which 
8151 physician of observation will concur, may be, in a twofold 
point of view, either partial or general. It is partial, either 
when a part only of the faculties of the mind are deranged, the 
rest retaining their usual sanity; or when the same faculty is de- 
ranged on a few subjects, but correct in relation to all ‘others. 
Mania, or general madness consists in an indiscriminate wreck— 
i chaos of all the intellectual faculties—and that without any 
1 ; 3 af, subjects.. 
on with other e our author considers 
- understanding as the noblest faculty of the mind, and repre- 
gee it as most frequently the seat of derangement. With the 
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consideration, therefore, of the diseases of this faculty he com-. 
mences the practical part of his work. 

Partial derangement of the understanding the professor di- 
vides. into two different forms of disease. The first is hypo- 
chondriasis, which, in technical phraseology peculiar to himself, 
be denominates tristimania, because it is accompanied by pain- 
ful apprehensions and dejection of mind. To the second he 
gives the name of amenomania (agreeable madness) because it 
is accompanied with pleasure, or is, at least, exempt from men- 
tal distress. : 

But instead of a formal 8 which could, at best, furnish 

nothing but a feeble and mutilated picture, and would, besides, 
be more suitable for a professional than a literary journal, we 
shall, for the gratification of our readers, proceed, without fur- 
ther introduction, to lay before them a few extracts which appear 

to us worthy of their attention, and are, at the same time, calcu- 
lated to afford them correct views of the general character and 
usefulness of the work. As these exthacts will constitute of 
themselves by far the most valuable part of this paper, we shall 
attach but little importance either to the order in which they 
may be introduced, or the remarks with which they may be oc- 
casionally accompanied. 

Of hypochondriasis or tristimania, our author gives the fol- 

‘ lowing interesting description: 


The characteristic symptom of this form of derangement, as it appears in 
the mind, is distress, the causes of which are numerous, and of a personal na- 
ture. I shall enumerate some of them, as they have appeared in different peo- 
ple. They relate, 1, to the patient’s body. He erroneously believes himself 
to be afflicted with various diseases, particularly with consumption, cancer, 
stone, and above all, with impotence, and the venereal disease. Sometimes 
he supposes himself to be poisoned, or that his constitution has been ruined 
by mercury, or that the seeds of the hydrophobia are floating in bis system. 

2. He believes that he has a living animal in his body. A sea captain, for- 
merly of this city, believed for many years that he had a wolf in his liver. 
Many persons have fancied they were gradually dying, from animals of other 
kinds preying upon different parts of their bodies. 3. He imagines himself 
to be converted into an animal of another species, such as a goose, a cock, à 
dog, acat, a hare, a cow, and the like. In this case he adopts the noises and 
gestures of the animals into which he supposes himself to be transformed. 
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4. He believes he inherits, by transmigration, the soul of some fellow crea- 
ture, but much oftener of a brute animal. There is now a madman in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital who believes that he was once a calf, and whomentions 
the name of the butcher that killed him, and the stall in the Philadelphia 
market on which his flesh was sold, previously to bis animating his present 


4 He believes he has no soul. The late Dr. Percival communicated to 
me, many years ago, an account of a dissenting minister in England, who be- 
lieved that God had annihilated his soul as a punishment for his having kil- 
led a highway man, by grasping him by the throat, who attempted to rob him. 
His mind was correct upon all other subjects. 

6. He believes he is transformed into a plant. In the memoirs of the count 
de Maurepas, we are told this error took possession of the mind of one of the 
princes of Bourbon tọ such a degree, that he often went and stood in hia 
garden, where he insisted upon being watered in common with all the phints 
around him. 

7. The patient afflicted with this disease sometimes fancies he is trans- 
formed into glass. 

8. He believes, that by discharging the contents of his bladder, he shall 
drown the world. 

9. He believes himself to be dead. 

It is worthy of notice, in all these cases of erroneous judgment, the pa- 
tents reason correctly, that is, draw just inferences from their errors. Thus 
the prince of Bourbon, when he supposed himself to be a plant, reasoned 
justly when he insisted upon being watered. In like manner, the hypochon- 
diac who supposes himself to be dead, reasons with the same correctness 
when he stretches his body and limbs upon a bed or a board, and assumes the 
stillness and silence of the shroud. 


In illustration of the striking mental vicissitudes to which 
hypochondriac patients are frequently subject, the following pa- 
ragraphs are entitled to the attention of the curious reader. 


The hypochondriasis, or tristimania, like most other diseases, has pa- 
roxysms, and remissions or intermissions, all of which are influenced by 
many circumstances, particularly by company, wine, exercise, and, above all, 
the weather. 

A pleasant season, a fine day, and even a morning sun, often suspend the 
disease. Mr. Cowper, who knew all its symptoms by sad experience, bears 
Witness to the truth of this remark, in one of his letters to Mr. Haley. “I 
rise,” says he, “ cheerless and distressed, and brighten as the sun goes on.” 
Its paroxysms are sometimes denominated “ low spirits.” They continue 
from a day, a week, a month, aseason, to a year, and sometimes longer. The 
intervals differ, 1, in being accompanied with preternatural kii spirits, 2. In 
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being attended with remissions only; and 3, with intermissions, or, in other 
words, with correctness, and equanimity of mind. 

The extremes of low and high spirits which EEE E N EE at 
different times, are happily illustrated by the following case. A physician in 
one ef the cities of Italy was once consulted by a gentleman who was much 
distressed with a paroxysm of this intermitting state of hypocondriaem. He 
advised him to seek relief in convivial company, and recommended to him in 
particular to find out a gentleman of the name of Cardini, who kept all the 
tables in the city, to which he was occasionally invited, in a roar of laughter. 
* Alas! Sir,” said the patient, with a heavy sigh, “I am that Cardini.” Ma- 
ny such characters, alternately marked by high and low spirits, are to be 
found in all the cities in the world. 

The more advanced and inveterate stages of this terrible dis- 
ente, are thus most feelingly and eloquently described? 


The remissions and intermissions which have been described, cease, and 
even the transient blaze of cheerfulness, which now and then escapes from a 
heart smothered with anguish, is seen no more. The distress now becomes 
constant. Clouds return after every rain.“ Not a ray of comfort glimmers 
upon the soul in any of the prospects or retrospects of life. All is now 
darkness without and within.” These poignant words were once uttered by 
a patient of mine with peculiar emphasis, while labouring under this stage 
of the disease. Neither nature nor art now possess a single beauty, nor mu · 
gic nor poetry a single charm. The two latter often give pain, and some- - 
times offence. In vain do love and friendship, and domestic affection, offer 
sympathy or relief to the mind in this awful situation. Even the consolations 
of religion are rejected; or heard with silence and indifference. Night no 
longer affords a respite from misery. It is passed in distracting wakefulness, 

or in dreams more terrible than waking thoughts; nor does the light of the 
sun chase away a single distressing idea, ‘I rise in the morning,” says Mr. 
Cowper in a letter to Mr. Haley, “like an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered 
with the ooze and mud of melancholy.” No change of place is wished for that 
promises any alleviation of suffering. “ Could I be translated to paradise,” 
says the same elegant historian of his own sorrows, in a letter to lady Hes- 
keth, unless I could leave my Poey behind me, my melancholy would cleave 
to me there.” 

But the most awful symptom of this disease remains yet to be 8 
and that is pesparn. The marks of the extreme misery included in this 
word are sometimes to be seen in the countenances and gestures of hypochon- 
driacs in a hospital; but as it is difficult to obtain from such persons a history 
of their feelings, I shall endeavour to give some.idea of them in the following 
account, communicated to me by a clergyman who passed four years and a 
half in that state of mind. 

He said “ he felt the bodily pains and mental anguish of the damned; that 
he slumbered only, but never slept soundly, during the long period that ha 
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been mentioned; that he lost his appetites, and passiọns, so as to desire and 
relish nothing; and to love and hate no one; that his feet were constantly 
cold, and the upper part of his body warm; that he lost all sense of years, 
months, weeks, days, and nights, and even of morning and eyening; that in 

this respect, time was to him, no more.” During the whole period of his 
misery, he kept his hands in constant motion towards his head and thighs, 
and ceased not constantly to cry out, “ wretched man that I am! I am damn- 
ed; oh, I am damned everlastingly.” 


The remedies for hypochondriasis the doctor divides into 
such as act directly upon the body, and such as act indirectly on 
the body, through the medium of the mind. : 

Inthe first class of remedies ölood- letting stands preeminent. 
In relation to this our author communicates an interestmg and 
important anecdote. 


I was led to use it (blood - letting) by the following fact, communicated to 
ne by the late Dr. Thomas Bond. A preacher among the friends called upon 
him, to consult him in this state of madness. He said he was possessed of a 
devil, and that he felt him constantly in aches and pains in every part of his 
body. The doctor felt his pulse, which he found to be full and tense. He 
advised him to sit down in his parlour, and persuaded him to let him open a 
rein in his arm. While the blood was flowing, the patient cried out, l am 
relieved, I felt the devil fly out of the orifice in my vein as soon as it was 
opened.” From this time he recovered rapidly from his derangement. 


Under the second class of remedies, viz. such as are direct- 
ed to the body through the medium of the mind, he states some 
facts which are curious, and others of great importance, the know- 
ledge of which cannot be too extensively diffused. 


Terror once cured, for while, a patient of mine, of a belief that he had been 
poisoned by taking arsenic as a medicine, and that it had eaten out his bowels. 
å student of medicine, to whom he told this tale, attempted to convince him 
of his error, upon which he begged him to open him, and to satisfy himself 
by examining the cavity of his belly. After some preparation, the student laid 
him upon a table, and drew the back of a knife from one extremity of his 
belly to the otber. “Stop, stop,” said my patient, “I've got guts,” and 
suddenty escaped from the hands ofhis operator. His cure would probably 
have been durable, after the use of this remedy, had not real distress from 
another cause brought back that which was imaginary. 


Again, 
A physician, formerly of this city used to divert his friends, by relating 
the hiatory of a cure which had been performed of a patient in this form of 
inadnesa, who believed himself to be a plant. One of his companions, who 
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favoured bis delusion, persuaded him he could not thrive without being ws- 
tered, and while he made the patient believe, for some time, be was pouring 
water from the spout of a tea pot, discharged his urine upon his head. The 
remédy in this case was resentment and mortification. 

I have heard of a person afflicted with this disease, who supposed himself 
to be dead, who was instantly cured by a physician proposing to his friends, 
in his hearing, to open his body, in order to discover the cause of his death. 

As a powerful remedy in this disease the doctor strongly re- 
commends employment, and deprecates idleness as a source of 
the. greatest mischief. Under the term, employment, he in- 
cludes both exercise of body and occupation of mind. 

I knew a lady, in whom this disease was brought on by a disappointment 
in love, who cured herself by translating Telemachus into English verse. The 
remedy here was, chiefly, constant employment. 

Dr. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, delivers the following direc- 
tion for its cure: “ Be not idle; be not solitary.” Dr. Johnson has improved 
this advice by the following commentary upon it. When you are idle, be 
not solitary; and when you are solitary, be not idle.” The illustrious Spinola, 
upon hearing of the death a friend, inquired of what disease he died? “Of 
having nothing to do,” said the person who mentioned it. “Enough,” said 
Spinola, to kill a general.” 

The professor’s observations under this head generally, are 
peculiarly calculated both to amuse and instruct. The reader 
will be amply rewarded by a perusal of them, there being few 
persons who may not find something in them, applicable, at 
times, to their own cases. 


From the following anecdotes, inferencés highly important 
may be drawn. 


A gentleman afflicted with this disease went with a loaded pistol into a 
tavern in London, with a design to destroy himself. To conceal his intention, 
he called for a small decanter of wine, and, after locking the door of the 
room into which he had been conducted, cocked his pistol, but before he 
discharged its contents through his head, determined to try the quality of 
his wine. Perceiving it to be very good, he drank a second, and then a third 
glass, after which he uncocked his pistol, and finished the whole decanter. 
Finding such a prompt remedy for his despair in this cordial liquor, he con- 
tinued touse it freely, and was thereby cured. 

A maniac in the Pennsylvania Hospital, some years ago, expressed 1 
strong desire to drown himself. Mr. Higgins, the present steward of the hos- 
pital'seemed to favour this wish, and prepared water for the purpose. The 
distressed man stripped himself and eagerly jumped into it. Mr. Higgins en- 
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desvoured to plunge his head under the water, in order, he said to hasten his 
death. The maniac ‘resisted, and declared he would prefer being burnt to 
death. “ You shall be gratified,” said Mr. Higgins, and instantly applied 
alighted candle to his flesh. Stop, stop,” said he, I will not die now,” 
and never afterwards attempted to destroy himself, nor even expressed a wish 
for death. ; 

Zacutus relates the history of a hypochondriac who had made several un- 
successful attempts to destroy himself by fire. His physician, in order to 
cure him, wrapped him in a fresh sheep skin, which he had previously wet- 
ted with spirit of turpentine. He applied fire to this skin, which instantly 
enveloped him in a blaze, that so terrified him, that he never attempted after- 
wards to put anend to his life. 

In the memoirs of count Maurepas, it is related of the same prince of 
Bourbon who fancied himself to be a plant, that he sometimes supposed him- 
self to be dead, at which time he refused to take any food, for which he said 
he had no further occasion. To cure this alarming delusion, they contrived 
to disguise two persons who were introduced to him as his grandfather, 
md marsha] Luxemburg, and who, after conversing with him for some time 
about the shades that inhabited the place of the dead, invited him to dine 
vith marshal Turenne. The prince followed them into a cellar prepared for 
the purpose, where he made a hearty meal, which immediately restored him 
o the belief that he was alive. l 


We invite the attention of our readers to the following ex- 
tracts, as containing truths which are curious and important in 
themselves, and may prove interesting, in no ordinary degree, 
tothe cause of humanity. They tend to exculpate from the 
charge of vice, individuals who are only subject to the most de- 
plorable of misfortunes—they justly represent as under the in- 
finence of mental delusion, persons, who are oftentimes stig- 
matized as abandoned to habitual falsehood. 


Amenomania is a common form of partial insanity. We see it in the en- 
thusiastic votaries of all the pursuits and arts of man. The alchymists, the 
searchers after perpetual motion, the astronomers, the metaphysicians, the 
politicians, the knight errants, and the travellers, have all in their turns fur- 
nisbed cases of this form of derangement. I once met with a striking in- 
Vance of it, from alchymical pursuits, in a gentleman, at the table of Mr. 
Wolfe, in London. He related the issue of several experiments, in which some 
of the base metals had been converted into gold, and he declared, further, his 
belief, that there was at that time a man living in India, whose life had been 
prolonged above 600 years by an elixir that had been discovered by an alchy- 
mist. Upon other subjects he was rational and well informed. Dr. Jehnsen has 
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given a just picture of this disease in the character of an astronomer, in his 
Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. Several of the nations of Europe have lately 
furnished instances of men deranged, from a belief in the possibility of pro- 
ducing perfection in human nature, and in civil government, by means of 
what they absurdly called the omnipotence of human reason. But we see this 
disease of the mind most frequently in the enthusiasts in religion, in whom 
it discovers itself in a variety of ways; particularly, 

1. In a belief that they are the peculiar favourites of heaven, and ex- 
clusively possessed of just opinions of the divine will, as revealed in the 
scriptures. 

2. That they see and converse with angels, and the departed spirits of their 
relations and friends. 

3. That they are favoured with visions, and the revelation of future events. 
And, 

4. That they are exalted into beings of the highest order. I have seen twe 
instances of persons, who believed themselves to be the Messiah, and J have 
beard of each of the sacred names and offices of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, having been assumed at the same time by three persons, under the 
influence of this partial form of derangement, in a hospital in Mexico. 

Our author’s extensive knowledge of insanity has enabled 
him to depict it in all its different varieties and forms. Some 
of the extraordinary effects of this disease he thus describes: 


From a part of the brain being preternaturally elevated, but not diseased, 
the mind sometimes discovers not only unusual strength and acuteness, but 
certain talents it never exhibited before. The records of the wit and cunning 
of madmen are numerous in every country. Talents for eloquence, poetry, 
music, and painting, and uncommon ingenuity in several of the mechanical 
arts, are often evolved in this state of madness. A gentleman whom í st- 
attended in our hospital in the year 1810, often delighted, as well as astonish- 
ed, the patients and officers of our hospital, by his displays of oratory, in 
preaching from a table in the hospital yard every Sunday. A female patient 
of mine, who became insane after parturition in the year 1807, sang hymns 
and songs, of her own composition, during the latter stage of her iliness, with 
a tone of voice so soft and pleasant, that I hung upon it with delight, every 
time I visited her. She had never discovered a talent for poetry nor music 
in any previous part of her life. Two instances of a talent for drawing, evol- 
ved by madness, have occurred within my knowledge; and where in the hos- 
pital for mad people, in which elegant and completely rigged ships, and curi- 
ous pieces of machinery, have not been exhibited, by persons who never dis- 
covered the least turn for a mechanical art, previously to their derangement. 
Sometimes we observe in mad people an unexpected resuscitation of knov- 
ledge; hence we hear them describe past events, and speak in ancient or 
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modern languages, or repeat long and interesting passages from books, none 
ef which we are sure they were capable of recollecting, in the natural and 
healthy state of their minds. 
Again, 

Not only the ravings of mad people, for the most part, accord with their 
habitual tempers and dispositions, and the causes of their disease, but their 
conduct corresponds in like manner with their habitual occupations. The 
lawyer, the physician, and the minister of the gospel, frequently employ them- 
selves in the exercises of their several professions. The merchant spends 
much of his time in making out invoices, and in writing letters; the politician 
devours a daily newspaper; the poet writes verses; and the painter draws 
pictures upon the walls of their respective cells: the mechanic cuts out 
houses, ships, carriages, and bridges, from pieces of sticks, with his penknife; 
the sailor heaves his log or his line, and the soldier goes through his manual 
exercise with a cane, and never fails to salute his visitors by lifting the back 
of his hand to the side of his head. 


The professor introduces the chapter in which he treats of 
the “ remedies for madnesss,”’ by setting forth the various means 
necessary for “ establishing a complete government over pa- 
tients afflicted with that disease.” Of these directions all are, 
no doubt, practically useful, and, to most readers, some of them 
will have the additional merit of appearing curious and new. Of 
the latter description is that which relates to the influence of the 
eye. 

The first object of a physician, when he enters the cell, or chamber of 
his deranged patient, should be to catch his zyz, and look him out of coun- 
tenance. The dread of the eye was early imposed upon every beast of the 
feld. The tyger, the mad bull, and the enraged dog, all fly from it: now a 
man deprived of his reason partakes so much of the nature of those animals, 
that he is for the most part easily terrified, or composed, by the eye of a man 
who possesses his reason. I know this dominion of the eye over mad people js 
denied by Mr. Halsam, from his supposing that it consists simply in impart- 
ing to the eye a stern or ferocious look. This may sometimes be necessary; 
but a much greater effect is produced, by looking the patient out of counte- 
mance with a mild and steady eye, and varying its aspect from the highest 
degree of sternness, down to the mildest degree of benignity; for there are 
keys in the eye, if I may be allowed the expression, which should be suited to 
the state of the patient’s mind, with the same cxactness that musical tones 
should be suited to the depression of spirits in hypocondriasis. In favour of 
the power of the eye, in conjunction with other means, in composing mad peo» 


ple, Ican speak from the experience of many years. It has been witnessed 
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by several hundred students of medicine in our hospital, and once by several 
of the managers of the hospital, in the case of a man recently brought into 

their room, and whose conduct, for a considerable time resisted its efficacy. 

The countenance of a physician should assist his eye and voice in govem- 
ihg his deranged patients. It should be accommodated to the state of the 
patient’s mind and conduct. There is something like contagion in the dif- 
ferent aspects of the human face, and madmen feel it in common with other 
people. A grave countenance in a physician has often checked the frothy 
levity of a deranged patient in an instant, and a placid one has as suddenly 
chased away his gloom. A stern countenance in like manner has often put a 
stop to garrulity, and a cheerful one has extorted smiles even from the face of 
melancholy itself. 


Under that class of remedies which Dr. Rush recommends 
as acting on the body through the medium of the mind, we so- 
licit the attention of our readers to a few quotations. 


A sudden sense of the 4 B5URDITY, FOLLY, or CRUELTY of certain actions, pro- 
duced by conversation has sometimes cured madness. The cure in this case 
bears a resemblance to the sudden reduction of a dislocated bone. Some years 
ago a maniac made several attempts toset fire to our hospital. Upon being re- 
monstrated with, by Mr. Coats, one of its managers, he said,“ I am a sala- 
mander;” but recollect (said Mr. Coats) all the patients in the hospital are 
not salamanders;” that is true, said the maniac, and never afterwards at- 
tempted to burn the hospital. Many similar instances of a transient return 
of reason, and some of cures, by pertinent and well directed conversations, 
are to be met with in the records of medicine. 

Great care should be taken by a physician, to suit his conversation to the 
different and varying states of the minds of his patients in this disease. In its 
furious state, they should never be contradicted, however absurd their opinions 
and assertions may be, nor should we deny their requests by our answers, when 
it is improper to grant them. In the second grade of this disease, we should d- 
vert them from the subjects upon which they are deranged, and introduce, as 
if it were accidentally, subjects of another, and of an agreeable nature. When 
they are upon the recovery, we may oppose their opinions and incoherent 
tales by reasoning, contradiction, and even ridicule. I attended a lady some 
years ago in our hospital, in whom this practice succeeded to my wishes. 
In the first and raving state of her disease, she said the spirit of general 
Washington visited and conversed with her every night. I took no notice 
of this assertion, but prescribed only for the excited state of her pulse. After 
this was reduced, I entered into conversation with her, and instantly obtru- 
ded a subject foreign to the nightly visits of the spirit of general Washing- 
tan, whenever she mentioned it. One day, when she appeared rational upon 
all the subjects upon which we conversed, she lifted up the skirt of her silk 
gown; and said, Soe what a present general Washington made me last 
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night!” , O! fie! said I, Madam, I thought you had more understanding than 
to suppose general Washington would leave his present abode, to bring a 
silk gown to any lady upon the face of the earth. She laughed at this re- 
buke, and never mentioned the name of general Washington to me after- 
wards, nor discovered any other mark of the remains of her disease. 

TeRxor acts powerfully upon the body, through the medium of the mind, 
and should be employed in the cure of madness. I once advised gentle ex- 
ercise upon horseback, in the case of-a lady in Virginia who was deranged. 
Inone of her excursions from home, her horse ran away with her. He was 
stopped after a while by agate. The lady dismounted, and when her at- 
tendants came up to her, they found her, to their great surprise and joy, per- 
fectly restored to her reason, nor has she had since the least sign of a return 
of her disease. The fall down a steep ridge cured a mania of twenty years 
céntinuance. Dr. Joseph Cox relates three cures of madness by nearly simi- 
lar means. Dr. M. Smith, of Georgia, informed me that a madman had been 
suddenly cured in Virginia, by the breaking of a rope, by which he had 
been let down into a well that was employed as a substitute for a bathing 
tub.” He was nearly drowned before he was taken out. C. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Hubert and Ellen. With other Poems.— The Trial of the Harp Billowy Wa- 
ter — The Plunderer's Grave The Tear -Drop— The Billow.—By Lucius 

M. Sargent. Chester Stebbins, Boston, pp. 135. 

ACCUSTOMED as we are to regard with very peculiar interest 
the progress of our national poetry, there could be nothing more 
attractive than a volume of American poems by a gentleman 
whose reputation as an elegant scholar had induced us to indulge 
very sanguine hopes of his success. These anticipations, we con- 
fess, have not been completely realized, and we are obliged to 
return our thanks tothe author not so much for the gratification 
of perusing this volume, as for the hopes it inspires of a higher 
eminence, which we think he is destined to attain. Throughout ` 
the whole collection there may be found, abundant evidence of 
poetical genius, which greater experience in composition and 
more maturity of taste may render honourable to the author 
and to his country. But we cannot conceal our conviction that in 
the present publication, he has not done himself justice—that 
he is qualified for higher efforts—and that if instead of con- 
fining himself to so desultory and languid a flight, he had ventur- 
ed on a more daring excursion and spread a bolder wing, he 
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would have been far more successful. We think so, because 
the parts of the volume which give us most pleasure are pre- 
cisely those which have no necessary relation with the story, and 
where the fancy of the author is entirely emancipated from his 
subject. How far we are correct in this opinion our readers will 
be enabled to judge by what we shall proceed to lay before them 
of the contents of the volume, and the plan and conduct of the 
principal poem in it. 

The story of Hubert and Ellen, which forms the chief 
part of the volume, is simply this: Hubert, a young man of 
rank, seduces Ellen the daughter of a poor widow named 
Mary. Ellen, then leaves in despair the house of her mo- 
ther, who dies of a broken heart at the loss: and dishonour 
of her child. Previous to her death, however, Edwy, a fuith- 
ful servant of Hubert, on going to the house of Mary, disco- 
vers the elopement of Ellen, and hastens to his master, whom 
he meets in the midst of a dissipated company, where he is en- 
deavouring to drown the consciousness of his guilt. A scene of 
reproach here follows, and ends by the repentance of Hubert, 
and his determination to repair, by marriage, the injuries which 
he has done to Ellen. They then endeavour to discover her re- 
treat, but it is not until after a long and painful search that she is 
found in an obscure haunt of wretchedness and infamy, to 
which she had been inveigled by a man, under pretence of gi- 
ving her an asylum, and where she had been left by him as soon 
as he perceived that his pursuit was fruitless Hubert now mar- 
ries her; but his father, whom he had offended by refusing a 
wealthier lady, disinherits him, and he is obliged to use Edwy’s 

assistance for support. Ellen did not, however, long survive to 
enjoy this happiness; for her sufferings had so undermined her 
health that she died soon after the marriage. Hubert’s affliction 
at her loss turns his brain, and he at length becomes a wander- 
ing maniac, haunting the grave of Ellen. 

It will be readily perceived that this history is the thrice told 
tale of seduction which fills almost all our novels, and is every 
night exhibited on the stage—a story which, it is true, will al- 
ways command our feelings, while suffering innocence claims 
our sympathy, and which can scarcely ever fail to touch the 
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heart, unless by gross and flagrant misre presentation. But the 


very triteness and popularity of the subject render it extremely 

dificult to manage, just as a good sermon is very rare, be- 

cause sermons are very €ommon—too much machinery and 

decoration injure its beauty—too much simplicity makes it 

degenerate into common place and insipidity. By his man- 

ner of treating the subject, the author has most to fear from 

this last danger. He has in the first place chosen a very dif- 

ficult and worn out topic, which he has rendered still more in- 

tractable by rejecting all the artificial helps which could have: 
been summoned to his assistance. There might have been sále- 

ly introduced a little episode or pause, for instance, to give it va- 
nety—some dialogue to add to its spirit, or at least the actors 

could have been suffered to speak a little for themselves—in- 

stead of passing before us like figures in a camera obscure, 

and being obliged to trust to the representation of a third pere, 
wn as to what they feel, and say, and suffer. The poem begins 

vith the address of an old man to a stranger, who is supposed to 

be looking at a maniac reclining on a grave, and seeming to be 

curious, the old man undertakes to tell him the maniac’s story. 

From the very first line therefore, the old man takes entire pos- 

session of the stage, and occupies it till the curtain falls. Hu- 
bert, Ellen, Mary, the dog Carlo are all seen in profile merely; 

they never come into close acquaintance with the reader; and 

oven the stranger, who hears all the story, does not utter a 
word, or so much as an exclamation, and all that we know of him 
is, what Edwy informs us from time to time, that he “gazes,’’ or 
is about to.weep, or seems tired of listening. 

By depriving himself of these auxiliaries, the author has nar- 
rowed his means of affecting the reader so much that nothing 
remains on which to build his success, except the interest of the 
story itself, and the extreme simplicity of narration which such 
a subject so treated requires. The incidents of the story, as we . 
have detailed them, possess in themselves quite enough to 
affect the heart, if managed with dexterity; but the simplicity — 
required in the development of them is the most rare attain- 
ment of poetry. Over a weak or ill shaped figure the graces of 
drapery may be thrown so as to conceal or diminish its defects; 
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but if the artist will disregard these adventitious aids, he must 
take care that the proportions of his figure be rigidly just, 
and that a severe and chaste simplicity preside over his labours. 
It is in this respect that we think the author has been most un- 
fortunate. To the simplicity of such a story, it was essential, in 
the first place, that the poem should not have been so long, nor 


its details protracted to such unnecessary minuteness. The 


imagination can easily descry the end of the poem, and the inci- 
dents of each scene, and it then becomes a very wearisome ef- 
fort to go back and wade through the details when our interest 
is already far beyond them. In the next place it seems to be a 
cardinal disadvantage that we are not permitted to know any of 
the characters intimately enough to feel a very strong affection 
fer them, and the consequence is that the author is obliged to 
confine himself toa description of what they suffered. We are 
of course informed how sadly they looked; their tears are 
described with the greatest minuteness. and repetition; and 
the old man again and again strives to move us by lamenta- 
tion. We have “poor old man,” and “poor old Mary,” and 
‘poor old eyes,“ and “poor old knees,” repeated in every 
part of the poem. Now, in the philosophy of the passions, there 
seems to be no principle more true than that our sympathy is 
excited not so much by the complaints of a sufferer, as by 
a knowledge of his situation and the cause of his grief; and that, 


therefore, lamentation, so far from being a source of interest, 


will in fact weaken our respect for the individual who complaint 

In the next place, this search after simplicity has led the 
poet into a number of weak verses, and made him adopt in a few 
instances an antiquated phraseology, which is quite misplaced 
in the present work. Why he should use such words as “ gear” 
for riches, or assist his versification by “do” and „ did,“ and 
above all, by, the extravagant repetition of the conjunction And, 


. which is to be met at the head of so many lines, leading on 


its languid followers, can scarcely be accounted for, except from 
a wish to render his poetry simple and affecting. The errors 
of this sort are, we think, among the least pleasing parts of the 
volume. There are so many colloquialisms, so many loose 
lines, and the simplicity becomes in many parts so affected, 
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that very much of the beauty of the poetry is lost by it. Thus, 
we have . 

And, when at first, he told the tale, 

Of Mary’s cottage, in the vale, i 

le pase’d the matter lightly o'er; &c. 

And oft her sadly piercing look 

Did cut my soul, with sharp rebuke. &c. 

And scarcely lent a willing ear, 

One word of all my vows to hear. &c. 

And how, when Carlo brush’d her by, 

She started wild, yet knew not why. &c. 

I then, for faithful Carlo, there 

Besought an aged herdsman’s care, 

Who said he knew the lurcher well. &c. 


When first poor Hubert’s change I spied, 
And knew, that all was oer. &c. 
Anè the following specimens are much too simple: 
Vet, when I found my colour came, 
I fear’d twould look like guilt and shame, 
And with my passing thought, the more 
This fear did spread the crimson o’er. &e. 
Oh, Hubert! can thy heart be gay, 
While Ellen’s tears do flow forever?” 
With quiv'ring lip, he quick did gay, 
“ No! good old Edwy, never! never” &c. 
We take notice of these things with less reluctance, because they 
ie errors which the author has sufficient taste to correct, and 
genius enough readily to surmount. 

It is a much more agreeable task, however, to select for our 
readers, such passages as will give them a good idea of the au- 
thor’s best manner, and enable them to judge for themselves on 
the merits of his style. The opening stanzas are among the 
best of the whole. | l 

; Wanderer, stay! 

If your gentle heart would know 
Who beneath the lonely willow, 
Makes the simple stone his pillow, 

And turns, by fits, from deepest wo, 

Te laughter gay. 
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wand' rer, though, upon his brow, ‘ 
Sad Despair and Sorrow now, 
And fitful Grief, and Laughter wild 
Mark him Distraction’s dearest child; 
And hair and beard, uncouth and long, 
Have done his manly features wrong; 
Yet ev'ry deepen’d furrow there 
Is less the mark of age than care: 
And oft he holds his visage high, 
And oft his dark and fever’d eye 
The quick’ning fire of youth betrays, 
And lofty glance of better days. 
But chance you would not deign to hear 
Sad Pity’s geatle tale; 
For here no knight, with targe and spear, 
Rides, clad in battle mail. 
Nor lady bright, of high degree, 
Is seen in stately tow’r; 
Nor lordly suitor bows the knee 
To courtly damsel fair and free, 
Well met, in sylvan bow’r. 
And chance to you the world is dear, 
So dear, you have no hour for sorrow; 
To heave a sigh, to shed a tear, 
For others’ wo: 
And, if your thoughts are all for morrow, 
For worldly good, for worldly gear, 
*Twere shame, that you the tale should hear 
Go, wand’rer, go— 
Yet stay, and first forgive the wrong, 
Of speech ‘unkind, and sland’rous tongue; 
For pride is high, upon your cheek; 
The dew is in your eye, 
To hear poor crazy Hubert shriek, 
With shrill and pieréing cry. 
And now your tears more freely pour, 
While, gazing wildly o’er the stone, 
He marks the letters, one by one, > 
And counts them slowly o’er and oer; 
And laughs, by fits, and cries, 
And mutters to himself alone, 
« Here litte Ellen lies.” 
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Ah! gentle wand' rer, tis a dreary sight, ö 
Wöben all the world is hush’d in stillest night, 

To see poor Hubert steal to Ellen's grave; 

And read the tablet, by the moon's pale light, 

And utter senseless pray’r, and wildly rave; 

And wring his hands, and shriek with piercing cry; 

And start, to hear the owlet’s shrill reply. 


Five summers now have pass’d away, 
Since Ellen slept beneath the willow; 
Five summers now have shed their ray, 
Since wretched Hubert, night and day, 
Has made the simple stone his pillow; 
Reckless of summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 
And pitying neighbours oft the tale have told, 
- How, when the maniac’s life to save, 
They sought the wretch, at Ellen’s grave, 
They found him, on the tablet low, 
Brushing away the falling snow. 


The first introduction of Ellen is also marked with much sim- 
ple beauty; and the description of the dog is a very favourable 
proof of the author’s attention to minute nature. 


Amid the valley lone, 
Where foot of mortal seldom came, 
Liv’d Ellen and the aged dame, 
i In solitude, unknown. 
And, when old Edgar droop’d and died, 
Poor Mary’s wants were still supplied, 
By tender Ellen’s care. 


* At early dawn, her little feet 
The dew from off the pathway, beat, 
And water, from the brook, she drew: 
And oft she pluck’d the flow’r that grew, 
Upon the margin fair; 
And, still while poor old Mary slept, 
Smiling, towards her pillow crept, 
And gently plac’d it there. 
Then silent would she watch, the while, 
Her fend surprise and wak’ning smile. 
Next, with kind look and willing haste, 
She brought her mother’s slight repast. 
VOL. I. ri 
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Then, o’er neck, her kerchief threw, 
Full well the signal Carlo knew, 
And, to the door, impatient flew. 


Oft did he cast alternate look, 
From Ellen, to the little nook, 
‘Where high the birchen basket hung, 
Ere, from its place, she gayly took, 
And careless, on her finger swung. 
And, o’er her a gay, 
Before she had her gipsy tied, 
That did, at best, but poorly hide 
Her fairy face and floating pride; 
His frequent bark would loudly chide 
Her ling’ring step’s delay. 
Scarce, on theatring she plac’d her hand, 
Ere Carlo would in silence stand, j 
With forward head, and upward ear, 
The sound of lifting latch to hear; 
And body back, and foot before, 
And eye, intent, upon the door. 
And Ellen scarce the bobbin drew, 
Ere, o’er the threshold, Carlo flew, 
And swiftly shot along the lawn, 
With eagle’s speed; nor had she more 
Than dropp’d the latch, and clos’d the door, 
Ere Carlo down the hill had gone. 
And, scarce she left the threshold stone, 
Ere he had swam the brook below, 
And climb’d the cliff, and on its brow, 
Paus’d, and look’d back, on Ellen’s way, 
Shook, from his locks, the water spray, 
And bark’d again, to chide delay. 


And, when, with lilly foot, unshod, 
Across the shallow brook, she trod, 
Again he sped, for then he knew 

The path, that Ellen would pursue. 
And, when she gain’d the ridge’s height, 
Carlo was fairly out of sight. 


The elopement of Ellen, and the anxious suspense of her 


mother, is told in an affecting manner, though perhaps some- 
what too long. 
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She said, it was a month before, 

When her poor Ellen went away; 

Dress’d in her plaid and bonnet gay, 

To visit, on the neighb’ring moor, 

At Agnes’ cot, the hill beside. 

And, whea old Mary bade her sure 

Return before the close of day, 

Ellen, with feeble voice, replied, 

She should be home, at eventide. 

And, when she spoke, though Mary heard 

Her feeble voice and fault’ring word; 

And plainly mark’d she trembled o’er, 

While standing, at the cottage door; 

The winter air was cold and chill, 

And Ellen had, of late, been ill, 

And Mary thought of nought beside. 3 


But, when she cross'd the frozen brook, 
While Mary, through the casement, ey’d, 
It seem’d, that Ellen stopp’d, and gaz’d 
Backward, toward the little hill; 

And, while she cast her ling’ring look, 
Ellen her kerchief often rais’d; 

It seem’d, at first, as she had cried; 

But piercing was the winter air, 

Which Ellen's eyes could poorly bear. 


Now swiftly pass’d the hours away; 
Deep in the west, the parting sun 
Mark’d the short race of winter day; 
Its fleeting gold no longer shone 

On little hill, and cottage lone; 

Its fading lustre, faintly seen, 

Danc’d oer the pine’s perennial green 
Short while, ite gaudy colour now 
Flounc'd round the mountain’s win' try brow; 
And, while the last fantastic ray 

Curl’d o’er its cap of drifted snow, 
Twas ev'ning, in the vale below. 


No longer Mary’s sharpest ken 
Saw little hill, or neighb’ring glen. 
And oft she op’d the cottage door; 
And oft she held her breath, to hear 
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Ellen or Carlo, on the hill: | 
And now it seem’d, as they were near; 
And Carlo, when the wind was strong, 
Seem’d coming, with the blast, along; | 
And now again twas sunken low; | 
And now its breath did cease to blow | 
The brake along the crusted snow: 
And now its lightest whisper, still, 
Left not a sound on Mary's ear. 


At length, with weariness oppress'd, 

And thinking Ellen, on the moor, 
At Agnes’ cot, would pass the night, 

And speed her home, at morning light, 

Old Mary laid her limbs to rest— 


Broad day, upon the cottage shone, ` 

Ere Mary woke; and, scarce she mourn’d, 

That Ellen yet had not return’d, 
When, by the wonted bark, twas known, 

Carlo was on the threshold stone. 


Quickly she rose, and op'd the door, 

Her lips half said the greeting fair, 
Forward she reach’d her welcome hand— 
Thenf ail’d her heart, she scarce could stand, 
The little Ellen was not there, 

And Carlo had return'd alone. 


Stowly he pass’d the threshold o’er; 
And lagging step and panting tongue 
Spoke weary limbs, and journey long. 
No track, upon the morning snow, 
The print of Ellen’s foot did show. 
Old Mary look'd towards the moor, 
But nought of Ellen she discern’d; 

At length, with heavy step, she turn’d, 
And slowly clos’d the cottage door. 


e 


We have now room only for the description of Ellen, as first 
discovered hy Edwy, after her elopement. 


Oh! “twas a piteous thing, to see 
The little Ellen’s misery. 

For fever’d blood and constant care 
Had strangely shorn her flowing hair. 
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That eye, whose glance did once reveal 

What’er her gentle soul did feel, 

That hazel eye did strangely glare, 

And, in its socket, sunken low, 

Now told of nought, but wild despair. 

Care’s anxious hand had stamp’d e’en now, 

Its checker’d signet, on her brow. 

Her cheek, deep lin’d, by streaming woes, 

Diiplay’d, by fits, the fev’rish rose, 

And pallid lily, sadly fair. 

And, when the hectic strife was o’er, . 

Then, on her cheek, the rose no more 

Strove, gainst the pale usurper’s pow’r;. 

The lily sat, in triumph there. 

Scarce aught remain’d, by which, to know 

*T was Ellen, but the tale of wo 


That hawthorn, which I oft have seen, 
With flow’rs, so fair, and leaves, so green, 


Long since has yielded to the storm, ° 
And stands, like Ellen’s blighted form. 


Its pride, its fragrance, all have past 
Away, before the wint’ry blast; 

Its flow’r is lost, its leaf is shorn; 
And save its sharp and rugged thorn, 
No sign is seen, no vestige there, 

Of lovely hawthorn, once so fair— 


We have already remarked, that the parts of the volume which 
gave us most pleasure, were those in which the author was not 
tied down to his story. Thus, we think, that the dedication to 
the memory of his brother, although by no means free from the 
defects which characterize the volume, contains some of the best 
lines in it—-The third stanza, particularly of the passage which 
we are about to quote, seems to us by far the most poetical and 
pleasing of the whole volume. 


Shade of my brother dear! 

Oft, at the silent close of summer day, 
Mem’ry does bring thee near; 

And often have I sought that hour, to Pay 
The tribute of my tear. 
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For, if time’s various tide does roll 
One hour, which, o’er thy gentle soul, 
Could reign, with more of magic pow’r, 
Than ev’ry hour beside, 
It was that sweet, that musing hour 
Qf aummer’s eventide. 


Not emulous, our friendly skiffs pursu’d 

The track of life, down childhood’s bubbling tide; 
And pass’d the flood of boyhood, wild and rude, 
Like partners in the voyage, side by side; 

But scarce the rapids of our youth were pass’d, 
Scarce op’d before us manhood’s ocean wide, 

Ere thy fair vessel yielded to the blast. 


Though Heav'n te both did equal love impart, 
Yet greater gifts were thine, and happier doom, 
A riper genius, and a purer beart, 

A life more virtuous, and an earlier tomb. 


e Oft gentle Mem’ry’s hand portrays 
A thousand scenes of early days; 
Of boyhood’s walks, and shady bow’rs; 
And youthful sports, and satchet’d hours; 
And task forgot, and winter night, 
Wasted o’er tale and legend light, 
Till ev’ry blast we chanc'd to hear, 
Did seem to bring the giant near. 
Again, . 
Shade of my brother dear! 
Oh! if the chaplet I have twin’d, 
Be not unworthy bard like thee, 
Then let me dream thee near; 
And round thy brows, in fancy bind 
These wild flow'rs of my poesy! 


And, if the world severe 

Do scorn my flow’rets, till they fade, 
And blast the garland I have made; 
Yet still to thee, in thought, my soul 
Shall rise, above the world’s control. 
And oft, at close of summer day, 
My heart shall fondly seek to pay 

Tube tribute of its tear. 
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It will be perceived that the versification of the author is 
closely modelled on that of Walter Scott, whose new school of 
poetry has produced of late years so much applause, and at the 
same time excited so violent.a spirit of censure. The defects 
and the characteristic beauties of that school, are fair subjects of 
speculative criticism, but there is a poetica] party in England, 
who seem quite discontented that Mr. Scott should have any pe- 
culiar manner at all, and who chide him with an amusing gravity 
for not making his lines as long as those of Addison and John- 
son. Now this seems to be about as reasonable a complaint as 


that the Venetians did not paint like the Lombards, or that Gib- -. 


bon, or Burke did not adopt the style of Robertson. The mcre 

mode of versification is at all times very subordinate to the spi- 
nt and the soul of poetry, which animates it. It is not so much 
the sort of arms, as the spirit of a soldier which is important in 
battle; and it would be a worse than superfluous advice to ex- 
change the weapons to which we have been trained, or which we 

prefer, for the cumbrous armour of our ancestors. For Mr. Scott 

this explanation is, we think quite satisfactory, and his followers, 

have besides the apology of his splendid successes, the very sub- 

stantial réason that there is in fact no golden or royal rule for 
the length of lines in English poetry;—that scarcely two pocts 
have adopted precisely the same cadence of versification;—nor 
is there any one poet who has not written in very different styles, 
and last of all that the style of Scott is better calculated than any 
other, for the particular purposes of his poetry. His short irre- 
gular measure is difficult to acquire, and full of dangers to those 
who attempt it without adequate strength: but when wielded with 
dexterity is the most powerful weapon of rhyme. There is a 
boldness and freedom in it, a pliancy and ease, a facility for short 
and rapid flight, which no other measure can possibly possess, 
and which is most peculiarly calculated for the sudden move- 
ments, and the lively march of warlike descriptions. It is owing 
we think in no small degrec to this versification, that the writers 
of Mr. Scott’s school, have been so eminently successful, and that 
there are finer and more energetic descriptions of battles in 
Marmion, and the Battle of Talavera, for instance, than in the 
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whole range of English poetry since the time of Chaucer. Al- 
though, therefore, for the every day occurrences of rhyme, for 
didactic poetry, or for moral essays a more stately march of 
verse be desirable, yet for great movements or scenes of unusual 
vigour, the shorter measure appears to us far preferable. Of this 
style however the author is not yet perfectly master, and he is of 
-course obliged occasionally to weaken the vigour of his thought 
by consulting the necessities of rhyme. : 


The Trial of the Harp, is a lyric composition, in which the 
several winds rival each other in the attempt to sound, not the 
_ harp, but the lyre. It was impossible in such a poem, not to 
approach very near to Collins’s ode, yet there is no palpable imi- 
tation: the plan is poetically conceived, and executed with vi- 
gour; though there are one or two weak or prosaic lines in it, 
such as, : 


For north and south were old and deadly foes. 


The description of the west wind, who conquered in this trial 
of musical skill, is happily sketched. 


Thrice now the herald made proclaim 
Ere forth the modest West wind came: 
Twelve zephyrs, in his train, did move, 
Who breath’d the balmy breath of love. 


At first, with single hand, 
He softly swept the silver strings along; | 
And, when he found his hand was true, 
He paus’d, upon the lyre. 
While of the zephyr band 
One, lightly, o’er the harp, his fingers threw; . 
His tiny fingers trembled as they flew, 
Unwont, alone, to raise a note, so strong. 


He ceas’d; another came, and now again 
Another; till no zephyr did remain, 
Of all the little choir, 
Who had not tried his quav’ring skill, 
Upon the silver lyre. 
Now sleeps the harp of winds, and all is still!— 
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Hark! It is the lyre again! 
Rest thy breath, to catch the strain! 
Now, in choir, the zephyr throng 
Gently sweep the chords along! 


Hark! they wake the trembling measure! 
Now they warble notes of pleasure, 
Glee and roundelay! 
. Now they raise their wild notes higher! 
And now they swell the sounds, in fullest choir! 
And now they die away! 
Yet die, so gently, on thine ear, 
That still the sounds thou seem’st to hear. 
Again the harp is still; and now ö 
A smile is on the monarch’s brow. 
Cheer'd, by that smile, advances, to the lyre, 
The West, alone, the zephyr train ret ire. 
And now, along the silver strings, 
His magic hand he lightly flings, 
In measure, gently wild., 
And now he lifts his anxious gaze; 
is not to seek the monarch’s praise: 
But much the timid West did fear, 
He might displease the royal ear: 
He saw the monarch smil’d— 
His heart is firm, his hand is strong; 
He sweeps the silver strings along. 


Entranc'd, the North, with ear profound, 
New holds his breath, to hear the sound. 
i Amid the skies, l 
The wild notes rise; 
And now, to earth, they slowly fall; 

Ayi now they murmur, ’neath the hollow ground: 
As if the deep ton’d sounds did swell, 
Frum wizard’s cave, or druid’s cell. 

So distant now and small, 
Thou scarce canst hear! 
And now, so near, | 
Thou seem’st, thy very self, to raise the sound, 
That strikes thine ear! l 
Tis rapture all! 
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He wakes the silver lyre again; 

Mild is the measure, soft the strain. 
Lull’d to rest, by magic numbers, 

Care is sooth’d, and Sorrow slumbers. 
The liquid sounds, in soft control, 

Now gently bind the raptur d soul; 

Now, o’er the nether world, they rise, 
And bear it softly to the skies. 

Till, with the measure, clear and even, 

It seems to rest awhile, in Heaven! | 


Billowy Water, the Tear Drop, and the Billow, are pleasing 
little poems, but not distinguished by much fancy or originality. 


The Plunderer’s Grave has more spirit and energy. It is 
the account of a shipwrecked sailor, whom a plunderer is strip- 
ping on the beach, when a wave carries them both back into the 
ocean. As it returns, the sailor is again thrown on shore and 
saved; but the plunderer never rises, and is supposed to be de- 
voured by a shark, as the plunderer is taking from the sailor's 
arm the token given by his love. ` 


The eye of the demon 
Glares horrid in pleasure; 
Poor, heart-sunken seaman! 
He grasps, at thy treasure! 
_ And shall he bereave thee? 
Thy darling pledge sever? 
And cruelly leave thee? 
No, mariner, never! . 

The tall wave indignantly rolls to the shore! 
The arm of the thunderer 

, Seizes the plunderer! 

Floods overwhelm him! he rises no more! 


The refluent billow 

Now léaves the beach, waveless; 
The flood is the pillow 

Of mariner, graveless. 

But, mark the wave, stranding 
More boldly aspiring; 

The mariner landing, 

Then slowly retiring! 
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The plunderer comes not, along, with the tide! 
The shark is heard, dashing, 
Amid the wave, splashing! 
The froth of the billow, with crimson, is dyed! 


While chill blasts are blowing, 
Who, o’er the corse, gazes? 
His garb, round it, throwing, 
r The sailor he raises. 

From winds, cold and storming, 
The stranger has borne him; 

The blaze, kindly warming, 
To life, shall return him: 

The stranger shall aid him, the stranger defend. 
His pulse now is flowing, | 
a His bosom is glowing; 
r He ne’er shall forget the poor mariner’s friend. 


We now close this volume, with a hope, which will best ex- 
plain our opinion of the author and his poems, that he would soon 
choose for the exercise of his genius, some higher, and, if pos- 
sible, some native subject, since we are persuaded that with 
greater severity in examining his versification, he will be able 
to extort from us much more unqualified approbation than that 
which we can bestow on his present volume. 

2. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ' 


Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


OF THE GREEK COMEDY. 
(Continued from p. 161.) 


Tux Clouds which has so unfortunate a fame, derives its 
celebrity from no other circumstance, than the effect which it 
produced, although an interval of twenty-five years elapsed be- 
tween the representation of it and the process against Socrates; 
yet there is no doubt that it prepared the way for the arrest of 
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the best man in Greece, since the accusations of Anytus are 

precisely those which the poet had broached against the philo- 

sopher. ö 

Strepsiades, a citizen of Athens, ruined by a libertine and 
spendthrift son, revolves the means of extricating himself from 
his pecuniary embarrassments. He determines to consult his 
neighbour, Socrates the philosopher, one of those men who 
contend that the world is an oven, and that men are the coals, 
and prove that day is night and night is day. Do we not here 
find the philosopher exactly depicted? But he does not appear 
thus in the pages ef Plato. The servant of Socrates starts many 
objections against receiving Strepsiades, who desires to be ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of philosophy. “ They are great 
secrets, says the valet. „ Socrates is constantly asiihig his 
disciple Cherephon how far a flea can skip.”  Strepsigles, 
astonished, calls for Secrates, whom we behold, hoisted up in 
tho air, in a basket. Strepsiades conjures him by the gods. 

“ Softly, by what gods do you swear. For, in my school we de 
not admit the gods of the country. Strepsiades demands what 
are the gods of Socrates. He answers, the clouds, whence 
the piece takes its title. He invokes them, and the cloude fill 
the theatre, dressed in costume. Socrates informe his new dis- 
ciple, that the clouds are the deities by whom sophists, priests, 
doctors and poets, are nourished. He laughs at Jupiter, whose 
supremacy he treats as a chimera. “ There is no Jupiter,” he 
cries, “and what proves it, is, that it is not from Jupiter but 
the clouds that rain descends. He concludes by desiring Strep- 
siades to renounce his gods and to acknowledge the clouds 
only. The good citizen agrees to every thing, provided he will 
teach him how to avoid the payment of his debts, to evade the 
law, and to borrow without being compelled to return. So- 
crates teaches him the strength of cunning subtleties. He de- 
parts very well contented, and recommends to his son, Phidip- 
pides, to go and take lessons under Socrates—who, while the 
spectators are intently looking at the figures which he is draw- 
ing in the sand, contrives to steal a cloak from one of them. 
Here we see that Socrates possesses more dexterity than a 
juggler; for it is more difficult to purloin a cloak than to play 
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a trick at cards. Strepsiades presents his son to the philoso- 
pher, and intreats him to teach him che important distinction 
between the just and the unjust. Justice and Injustice are then 
personified and introduced upon the stage. An argument takes 
place between them, in which each urges his pretensions. It is 
terminated by Injustice in the following manner: „Shall I.de- 
monstrate incontrovertibly which cf us should yield to the other? 
What sort of men are our oratars?—Wicked men.—Very well. 
Our writers of tragedies?—The same.—And our magistrates? 
Rogues.—Count the number of spectators. Which preponde- 
rates, the good or the bad?—I confess the latter are more nume- 
rous.— Well, are you convinced?—Yes: I acknowledge my. 
error. Here, take the prize. I am coming over to your side. 
You are more powerful than I am.’ 

Phidippides profits so well by these lessons, that he beats his 
oreditors, and finally thrashes his own father, and proves to him 
philosophically that he has a right to do so. The philosophers 
of our day are no better: but no one can say that this was the 
philosophy of Socrates. | 

It is impossible to peruse the works of Aristophanes with any 
attention, without asking how it is possible to tolerate a species 
of amusement which was not known to any othep- nation, and 
which ended by being entirely abolished in Athens. We also 
inquire how a people, so rigid in religious matters, could permit 
their gods to be ridiculed on the stages; and how they could 
accommodate such gross ribaldry to their refined taste. I shall 
endeavour to answer these questions, not by a formal treatise, 
but by seizing, at first view, upon those reasons which may ap- 
pear to afford a probable and lucid solution. 

We may lay it down as a principle, that dramatic represent- 
ation, from its very nature, depends much on government and 
on the character and manners of mankind. It ought then to 
vary, to a certain extent, according to the different countries in 
which it is established, and even according to different epochs 
in the same nation; which was the case at Athens. When they 
were felieved from tyranny, by the expulsion of the Pisistradidæ, 
they passed to the extreme of liberty, and rioted in the lcentious- 
‘ness of democracy. This spirit was corrected by the ardour of 
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patriotism which animated all Greece on the invasions of Darius 
and Xerxes. But as danger gave rise to noble virtues and 
magnanimous exertions, so the fruits of victory and prosperity 
were pride and corruption. The people of Athens became sud- 
denly intoxicated with power and fortune. They held the reins 
of government in their own hands, and they gave laws to all 
Greece. The heroes, whose valour and wisdom had produced 
this state of things, experienced that ingratitude which some 
would conceal under the mask of independence, but which arises 
from the jealousy inherent in republicanism,—a spirit that- 
cherishes suspicion of its friends when it no longer dreads its 
enemies. In short, the Athenian republic was the most power 
ful, opulent, vain and corrupted in Greece, at the period whes 
Pericles flourished, with whom Aristophanes was cotemporaty. 
Pericles himself, who deserved so well of his country, and 
whose greatest talent consisted in his knowledge of men, per- 
ceived the necessity of flattering their passions in order to pre- 
serve the power which he had acquired: and he is to be re- 
proached with having increased that democratical spirit, which 
he ought rather to have endeavoured to restrain. He did not 
venture to check the licentiousness of Aristophanes, because he 
saw that it plbased the multitude, who regarded that freedom 
as one of the privileges of liberty. This huge word is so de- 
eeitful and imposing, that many, at the present day, while they 
condemn Aristophanes, are of opinion that a writer with his 
powers would be of service to a republic. This could not be 


` disputed if we could find such a censor, who would be the in- 


corruptible organ of justice and truth. But a little reflection 
will teach us, that even if we should meet with one who is 
worthy of so important an office, from his ability to discharge 
his duty according to the terms which we have prescribed, he 
would commence with a violation of them: because if an ac- 
cusation js permitted to be made, without the necessity of proof 
or the fear of an answer, it is base and calumnious. I grant 
that in every republic one citizen should be allowed to accuse 
another; but it should be done lawfully,—before the courts of 
justice, —in such a manner that the accused should be able to 
defend himself. When a man addresses a multitude, and wishes 
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to amuse them at the expense of one whom he would destroy, 
is it necessary for him to adhere to.truth, in order to place his 
enemy in an odious or ridiculous light? On the contrary, is not 
that the very soil where a lie would take root? Is not this prin- 
ciple, self-evident in ivself, confirmed by facts? The most of 
those whom Aristophanes attacked with so much fury, wers 
men in the highest estimation in their day. Let us hear Cicero, 
whose testimony will not be questioned, and who was also as 
much of a republican as any man. How does he speak of the 
ancient comedy of Greece, and particularly of that which we are 
now discussing. “ What has she spared? What was sacred 
from her licentious tongue? If she had attacked only bad citi- 
zeus, a Cleon, a Hyperbolus, a Cleophron, there would be no 
ground for complaint. But when a man like Pericles, after 
10 many years devoted to the good of his country, in peace and 
in war, is insulted on the stage, and lampooned in verses:—it is 
as shocking as if Nævius or Cecilius, at Rome, should dare 
to defame Cato the censor, or Scipio Africanus.“ 

I do not wish to deprive the stage of its influence upon the 
public mind—a pewer which is dreaded under a despotism, and 
consequently to be cherished in free countries. On the con- 
trary, E would render it more potential and more useful, by banish- 
ing personal defamation, which strikes equally at virtue and vice, 
and moreover is within the reach of the meanest writer. In its 
place should be introduced a dramatic censure, which would 
require more morality and ability in the author, and produce a 
much greater effect. I would say to the poet, describe in gene- 
ral characters the friends or enemies of public measures: if your 
lines be faithful, the individuals can see themselves: they will 
tesemble portraits stuck in picture frames, under which the 
spectators can inscribe the names. For there is a public con- 
science which is no more deceiving than the private mentor: 
and when men are faithfully described, this voice speaks so loud- 
ly that nothing can impose silence upon it—no, not even the 
soldiers of Nero. 

It is necessary that this semblance should be geniy per- 
ceived; sińce towards the time of Alexander, and when Athens, 
with less power, still preserved her liberty, all the vices of 
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the ancient stage were entirely prohibited by law, which 
permitted nothing in comedy but fictitious names and sub- 
jects. It was this which was imitated by the Romans; for it 
is to be remarked, of that government, - that while it permitted 
the satires of Lucilius to pass unnoticed, in which the most emi- 
nent citizens were attacked, this liberty was regarded as in- 
finitely the most dangerous on the stage. They never permitted 

any personal satire, and would not admit in their public exhibi- 
tions, any other comedies than those of pure invention, such as 
were then composed in Greece.. It does not appear that the 

Roman severity was congenial with the insolent facetiousness of 
Aristophanes; nor that the censors were willing to suffer a. buf- 
foon to usurp their most important privilege, that of reprehend- 
ing vicious characters. 

Another species of freedom, common to both countries, con- 
sisted in making the gods the subject of their keenest raillery 
and most bitter sarcasms. The reader may see, in the Am dy- 
trion of Plautus, how Mercury addresses Jupiter himself. In 
Euripides the gods are sufficiently ridiculed; but they are treat- 
ed much worse by Aristophanes; and whatever may be said to 
explain this excessive toleration among the Athenians, where 
the tribunals exercised a terrible severity.in matters of religion, 
it is not less true, that the inconsistency between this indiffer- 
ence on the one hand and rigour on the other; is one of the 
greatest difficulties that we meet with in our examination of an- 
cient manners. Alcibiades was called from his command in 
Sicily to purge himself from an accusation of impiety to the 
very gods, that were exhibited on the stage for the amusement 
of the people. It is not sufficient to show a distinction between 

the gods of religion and those of fable; between the gods of 
the priests and those of the poets. We. cannot deny that this 
distinction would be good to a certain extent: but wbo will tell 
us in what it consisted? Who shall mark the interval bétween 
that which commands our respect and that which we may despise. 

It is this measure which we want, and without it we can do no- 
thing. We can readily conceive that all the traditions of poets 
need not be regarded as articles of faith; but the gods of my- 
thology, to a certain extent, are the gods of history. In the 
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temples and public festivals, Bacchus had the same attributes 
which are given to him by Aristophanes, when he ridicules him 
in the Frogs. Neither he, nor Euripides, nor Plautus, say one 
word from which we may infer that there were some gods to be 
respected, and others that might be ridiculed. 


LIST OF BOROUGHS IN ENGLAND. 


Tas following very curious document has never, we believe, 
been published in this country, and will be found to communi- 
cate a fund of new information. 


An abridged Historical Detail of all the Boroughs in England, the number of vo- 
ters in each, the patron, proprietor, or predominating interest. Colleoted for 
the year 1807. 

Bedfordshire—sends four Members to parliament, of which two are for 
the county, and two for the town of Bedford. 

Bed ford The corporation consists of a, Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Record- 
er, thirteen Common Council, and twelve Aldermen, with the surviving 
Mayors: The right of election is in the Burgesses, Freemen, and inhabitant 
householders. The number of voters are about 1600. The returning offi- 
cers are the Mayor and Bailiffs. The patron is the duke of Bedford. 

Berkshire—Sends nine members to parliament. The boroughs in this 
county are Abingdon, Reading, Wallingford, and Windsor. 

Abingdon—Sends one. The corporation consists of a Mayor, two Bailiffa, 
nine Aldermen, and sixteen Assistants. The right of Election is in the inha- 
bitant Householders. Number of Voters, 600. A free Borough, and there- 
fore acknowledges no patron. 

Reading—Sends two. Corporation—a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder- 
men, and twelve Burgesses. Right of Election, in the inhabitant House- 
holders. Number of Voters, 600. A free Borough. 

W allingford—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, six Alder- 
men, and eighteen Burgesses. Right of election, in the corporation and inha- 
bitant Householders. Number of voters, 140. Proprietor, Sir Francis 
Sykes. | 

FF indsor—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, two Bailiffs, and twenty- 
eight Burgesses. Right ef election, in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. 

VOL. 1. Ll 
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Number of voters, 208. Windsor is a free burvugh, but being the residence 
of the court is necessarily under some influence. 

Buckinghamehire—Sends fourteen members to parliament. The cre 
are Buckingham, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, Wendover, Agmondesham, and 
High Wycomb. 

Buckingham—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor and twelve Aldermen. 
Right of election, in the same body. Proprietor, Marquis of Buckingham. 

Aylesbury—Sends two. Right of election, in all the inhabitant house- 
keepers. Returning officers, the Constables of the town. Number of voters, 
500. A free borough. 

Great Marlow—Sends two. Right of election, in all the inhabitant house- 
keepers. Returning officers, the Constables. Number of voters, 216. Pro- 
prietors, W. Clayton and W. Lee Antonie, Esqrs. 

Wendever—Sends two. Right of election, in the inhabitant householders. 
Returning officers, the Constables. Number of voters, 150. Proprietor, J. 
B. Church, Esq. | 

Agmondesham—Sends two. Right of election, in the inhabitant house- 
holders. Returning officers, the constables. Number of voters, 70. Pro- 
prietor, W. Drake, Esq. 

High Wycomb—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs, 
twelve Aldermen and a Town Clerk. Right of election, in the Mayor, Bat 
liffe, and Burgesses. Returning officers, Mayor and Bailiffs. Number of vo- 
ters, 48. Patron, the Marquis of Lansdown. 

Cambridgeshire—Sends six members to parliament. 

Cambridge—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 
and twelve Aldermen. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Bailiff, and Free- 
men. Number of voters, 200. Patron, John Mortlake, Esq. 

Cambridge University—Sends two. Right of election, in the Doctors and 
Masters of arts. Number of voters, 1200. 

Cheshire—Sends four members to parliament. 

Cheeter—Sends two. Right of election, in the freemen. Returning offi- 
cer, the Sheriff Number of voters, 1000. Patron, earl ef Grosvenor. 

Cornwall—Sends forty Members to parliament. Its Boroughs are twenty- 
one in number: Saltash, St. Michael, Helston, St. Ives, Tregony, Truro, Pen- 

ryn, Fowey, Bossiney, Lestwtthiel, St. Mawes, Camelford, Callington, East 
Looe, West Looe, Launceston, Newport, Grampound, St. Germains, Liskard, 
and Bodmin, 

Saltash—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, six Aldermen, and thirty- 
three Burgesses. Right of election, in the Burgage Tenures. Number of 
voters, 38. Proprietor, Mr. Buller. 

St. Michael—Sends two. Right of election, in six Lords of the Manor, 
and the housekeepers not receiving alms. Number of voters, 42. Pro 
prietors, Lord Falmouth and Sir F. Basset. 
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Helaten—Sends two. Right of election, in the Corporation, a Mayor, and 
twelve Aldermen. Number of voters, 36. Retamiag officer, the Mayor. 
Patron, duke of Leeds. 

St. Fves—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Bugesses, 
twenty-four inferior Burgesses, and a Town Clerk. Right of Election, in the 
inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 150. Patron, William 
Praed, Esq. - i e 

Tregony—Sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, seven Burgesses, and a Re- 
corder. Right of election, in all householders who boil a pot. Number of 
voters, 100. Proprietor, Richard Barwell, Esq. 

Trure sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, four Aldermen, twenty Bur- 
gesses, and a Recorder. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of 
voters, 25. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, Lord Falmouth. 

Penryn sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, four Aldermen, and a Town 
Clerk. Right of election, in the inhabitants who pay Scot andLot. Num- 
ber of voters, 140. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, the duke of Leeds. 

Fowey sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eight Aldermen, a Recorder, 
and two Assistants. Right of election, in the inhabitants who pay Scot and 
Lot. Returning officer, the Portreve. Number of voters, 63. Patron, the: 
earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Bossiney sends two. Right of election, in all who have free land in the 
borough. Number of voters, 4. Returning officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, 
the earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Lestwithiel sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, six Burgesses, and seven- 
teen Common Councilmen. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number 
of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, the earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

St. Mawes sends two. Right of election, in the resident Burgesses. Num- 
ber of voters, 6. Returning officer, the Portreve. Proprietor, the marquis 

of Buckingham. 

Camelford senda two. Corporation, a Mayor, eight Burgesses, and ten 
freemen. Right of election, inthe Corporation. Numberof voters,19. Pa- 
tron, the Phipps family. 

Callington Sends two. Corporation, None. Right of election, in the in- 


habitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 19. Proprietor, Mr. Tre- 


East Leoe sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and nine Burges- 
ses. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of voters, 50. Return- 
ing officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, Mr. Buller. 

Nest Looe, sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, and twelve Burgesses. 
Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of voters, 50. Returning of- 
ficer, the Mayor. Proprietor, Mr. Buller. 

Launceston sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and eight Alder- 
dermen. Right of election, in the Corporation. Number of voters, 25. 
Proprietor, Duke of Northumberland. 
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~ Newport, Grampound, and St. Germains send two. The right of election 
in all, in the Corporation. The duke of Northumberland and lord Elliot, the 

_ Proprietors of them all. 

Liskard sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, eight Burgesses, 
and 15 Assistants. Right of election in the Corporation and Freemen. 
Number of voters, 50. Patron, lord Elliot. 

Bodmin sends two. Right of election in the Corporation. Proprietors, 
Sir John Morshead, and George Hant, Esq Corporation, a Mayor, twelve 
Aldermen, twenty-four Common Councilmen, and a Town Clerk. Number of 
voters, 36. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Cumberland sends sıx members to parliament. Its boroughs are Carlisle 

and Cockermouth. 

Carlisle sends two. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, 
and Freemen. Corporation, a Mayor, eleven Aldermen, two Bailiffs, and 
twenty-four Common Councilmen. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, 
the duke of Norfolk. l 

Cockermouth sends two. Right of election in the inhabitants. Number 
of voters, 165. Returning officer, the Bailiff. - Proprietur, the earl of Lons- 
dale. 

Derbyshire sends four members to parliament. Two for the County, and 
two for Derby. 

Derby sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, a high Steward, nine Aldermen, 
and a Recorder, a Town Clerk, fourteen Brethren, fourteen Common Coun- 
cilmen, and the Freemen. Right of election, in the corporation as above 
stated. Number of voters, 655. Returning officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, 
the duke of Devonshire, and T. W. Coke, Esq. 

Devonshire sends twenty-six members to parliament; two for the county, 
two for Exeter, two for Ashburton, two for Barnstaples, two for Berealston, 
two for Dartmouth, two for Honiton, two for Oakhampton, two for Plymouth, 
two for Plympton, two for Tavistock, two for Tiverton, and two for Totness. 

Exeter sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twenty-four Aldermen, a Re- 
corder, a Chamberlain, a Town Clerk, a Sheriffand four Stewards. Right of 
election in the Magistrates and Freemen. Number of voters, 1180. Return- 
ing officer, the Sheriff. 

Tiverton sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Burgesses, twelve 
Assistants, a Recorder, and a Clerk of the Peace. Right of election in the 
Corporation. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pro- 
prietor, lord Harrowby. 

Dartmouth sends two. Corporation,a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs, and 
twelve Common Councilmen. Right of election in the Freemen. Number 
of voters, 20. Returning officer, the Mayor. Proprietor, Edward Bastard, 
Esq. 

Ashburton sends two. Right of election, in the freeholders having lands 


and tenements holden of the said borough only. Number of voters, 200. Be- . 
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turning officer, the Portreve. Proprietors, Sir Robert Palke, and Mr. Tre- 
fusis. P 
Oakhampton sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eight principal Burgesses, 

and eight Assistants. Number of voters, 182. Returning officer, the May- 
or. Patrons, the duke of Bedford and lord Spencer. 

Beeralston sends two. Right of election in the copyholders of the Bo- 
rough. Number of voters, 180. Returning officer, the Portreve. Proprie- 
tor, the earl of Berkley. a. 

+ Plymouth sends two. Corporation, in a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder. 
men, and forty-eight Common Councilmen. Number of voters, 160. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayer. Patron, the Admiralty. 

Totness sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, seventeen nap 

' Bargesses, two Counsellors and eleven Assistants. Right of election in the 
Corporation. Number of voters, 34. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pa- 
trons, duke of Bolton and sir Francis Buller. 

Plympten sends two. Corporation, in a Mayor, eight Aldermen, and an 
indefinite number of Freemen. Right of election, in the Corporation and 
Freemen. Number of voters, 44. Returning officer, ear] òf Mount Edge- 
oumbe. 

Tavistock sends two. Right of election, in the freeholders. Number of 
voters, 117. Returning officer, the Portreve. Proprietor, duke of Bedford. 

Barnstaple sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, two Aldermen, and twenty- 
two Common Council, and in the Common Burgesses. Number of voters, 
450. Returning officer, the Mayor 

Honiton sends two. Right of election, in the inhabitants of the Borough 
paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 350. Returning officer, the Port- 
zeve. Patron, sir George Yonge. 

(To be Continued.) 


EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon, 1811. 
MY DEAR F. l 
In my last I gave you a description of my voyage across the 
Atlantic, and of the picturesque appearance of the south side of 
the island of Madeira. You will now accompany me on shore, 
and view with me, more intimately the beauties of this famed 
island, the resort of the invalid, the temple of Hygeia. 
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After having landed, I proceeded to the hotel; but was suf 
fered to remain there for a short time only, receiving in the 
evening, a pressing invitation from one of the most respectable 
houses in the island, to pass my time with them, during my so- 
journ there, which I accepted with much pleasure, the company 
at the hotel, being such as I had not been accustomed to, and 
the accommodations very inferior. In the society of the En- 
glish gentlemen, who. so politely welcomed me to their house, 
I spent my time very agreeably, and partook of every variety of 
pleasure the island afforded. 

There was one species of pleasure, however, the deprivation 
of which I felt very sensibly, that of the enjoyment of female 
society, there being little or none in Funchal. Most of the mer- 
chants are of that malhonnéte tribe denominated batchelors, qui 
font bande a part; enjoying more, I believe, the sparkling glasses 
of the board, than a refined intercourse with polished females: 
this, however, gave me more leisure for inquisitive observation. 

The morning after I arrived, I took a tour, in company with 
my young English friend, to view the churches, some of which 
are very well worth attention: the Cathedral is an ancient and 
large structure, in which there are a few good paintings; some 
of the altars are handsome and richly ornamented. Mass is said 
every morning, which is ushered in by a tremendous peal of 
belis, to the very great annoyance of a stranger. 

On the eleventh of June was celebrated the annual feaet of the 
beggars, which I assure you was quite a grand entertainment, the 
rich Portuguese, contributing in every thing, that could render 
the repast convenient and elegant. Temporary buildings were con- 
structed for the occasion, the interior of each being variously and 
fantastically decorated with flowers, and gaudy representations 
of saints and friars for the adoration of the ignorant multitude. 

On the eve previous to the festival, the buildings were 
brilliantly illuminated; and the tables garnished with a degree 
of richness and elegance, that was truly ridiculous, when you re- 
fiect on the condition of those, for whom they were prepared, the 
very dregs of misery and poverty. 

The choicest fruits of the season were provided, with every 
delicacy that could be procured, all of which was served on plate. 
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It was really delightful, to view those half ſamished miserables 
enjoying themselves, and waited upon, by those who, at another 
time, would have spurned them from their doors. 

At one end of the building, near the altar, was a grotto, in 
which was exhibited a fountain spouting forth water from the 
top of the head of the Virgin Mary; and many others equally 
ridiculous; und within the pale of the altar, to represent the 
Holy Ghost, they had a long silver tube, terminating in the figure 
of a dove. I saw aman kiss this symbol with great enthusiasm, 
and then offer it to his wife and child who, poor wretches! “de- 
lauded by a seeming excellence,” received it with a superstitious 
adoration, and felt happy in giving their last pistareen for the 
favour they had enjoyed: whilst the officiating friar secretly 
laughed at tbeir ignorance, and credulity, and hastened on to; 
strip of their few comforts, those, whom he should have support- 
ed and relieved. : 

I dined the next day at the quinta of one of the English mer- 
chants, a romantic spot about three miles up the mountain, to 
which we rode on mules: we sat down to dinner at six o’clock; 
after having finished which, we walked to an eminence on which 
stands a church dedicated to our Lady of the Mount, whence 
there is a most enchanting prospect, the town appearing directly 
below you, and the intermediate country variegated by the 


“N egligence of nature, wide and wild, 
Where undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye.” 


On the third subsequent day, a party of us partook of a meal: 
up in the mountains, about four miles from the town, near a lit- 
tle antique chapel, built in the year 1608, of stone, and dedicated 
to Nossa Scnhora d’ Alegria, or our Lady of Mirth; it was, then, 
in a very ruinous state; the altar was constituted of an illshapen 
piece of wood, partly covered with rusty gilding, against which 
there stood a very much mutilated figure of the Virgin Mary, 
in plaster, with a rudely sculptured Crocodile at her feet, the 
whole of it grotesque beyond measure. 

The country through which we rode, was finely cultivated 
with grain and vines, and ornamented with the luxuriantly folia- 
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island, garnished the vallies and the declivities of the hills with 
a truly romantic diversity, the elevated paim and the ramous 
fig trees added richness to the scene, whilst che wild and abun- 
dant honeysuckle and mignonette imparted to the air their deli- 
cate perfumes. “ Here their delicious task the fervent bees 
in swarming millions, tend:” here, the mountain lass culls her 
choicest flowers, and with superstitious joy, decks the image of 
her favourite saint; and here also, the humble vintager, his la- 
bours ended, seated beneath his fig tree and surrounded by his 
happy progeny, drowns every care in the music of his favourite 
guitar. 

About the centre of the town is the parade ground, which 
though a place of no great beauty is the only public walk in 
Funchal: it is ornamented with bowers of myrtle, scattered 
throughout, and on one side is an ancient grotto in which there 
is a fountain: near this oblong square is the hospital, formerly 
the Portuguese Theatre, but in which there have been no per- 
formances for a number of years: there is indeed very little pub- 
lic amusement of any kind in Funchal; the assembly and card- 
rooms are however open in the winter season. 

You are no doubt expecting I should make mention of the 
friars, and indeed they are a much too conspicuous order of be- 
ings, not to attract attention—well then, they are a full-fed, sleek- 
looking set of men; but I can assure you rather more immacu- 
late in their appearance than in their practice. 

I was one evening in the cathedral, where they were chant- 
ing a requiem to the soul of a departed female, whose bedy was 
at that time within the very pale of the altar, exposed in an open 
coffin. I observed a number of dissolute young friars, mocking 
and laughing, even at the foot of the corpse; and exhibiting a dis- 
soluteness of conduct that shocked me extremely. An instance 
was communicated to me of a wild young fellow who was vio- 
lently in love with a young nun, and was determined to carry 
her off—he disguised himself in the dress of an old miller, who 
had been in the habit of supplying the convent with fiour, and 
who was permitted to enter the garden: his plan succeeded in 
- part; he entered the garden, but there his prudence forsook him; 
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he rushed into the convent ‘which was now in great alarm, tne 
bells were set to ringing, the lady abbess was in the most dread- 

ful distress, the young nuns who had been immured all their 
lives, began to tell their beads, and to invoke the Holy Virgin, 
to preserve them from the sight of that monster man, while the 
less ignorant, secretly rejoiced in the confusion of the convent, 
the daring youth fortunately escaped from the convent alive; but 
was obliged to leave the island immediately, for having dared 
to contaminate the sanctuary by his profane steps. 

Although many of the poorer class have not the means, still 
fewer have the idea of living comfortably, and never seem to 
think of improving their condition in life; in fact, they will sub- 
sist On almost any thing, and in any manner, many of them lying 
on the beach all night. These fellows have seldom qualms of con- 
science. in stealing, but with the most scrupulous exactitude, 
conform to all the external ceremonies of their religion, obtain- 
ing absolution for the one crime, much more readily than for 
the other. They possess agreat musical turn, and are particularly 
fond of the guitar, which is generally accompanied by the voice: 
and like the improvissatori of Italy, they will sing on an extem- 
pore subject; they generally assemble in the evening, in their 
bush-houses, in the a where they play and sing with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

There is no public carriage of pleasure used in Funchal; as 
the streets are very narrow, and having no footpaths, there would 
be much danger in using them The only vehicle driven in the 
streets, is a small sled, drawn by oxen, against the horns of 
which, one has continually to guard, every part of the street be- 
iug alike common to man and beast. This sled is about two feet 
in width, and perfectly flat, the whole body lying on the stones, 
making the draft very laborious to the animals: it is generally 
managed by two persans, one of whom, walks along side the 
machine with a wet cloth in his hand, for the purpose of throw- 
ing under it when it passes over a rough place; the other mana- 
ges the oxen, which he geads on with a long staff, having a 
sharp nail at its extremity, with which he torments the poor ania 
mals, who make the air resound with their piteous bellowings. 
I have often felt disposed to crush under foot the croel inhuman 
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wretches, who were so entirely devoid of every principle of feel- 
ing, but have been generally restrained from a regard to my own 
safety, as they do not often hesitate in employing the knife as the 
instrument of their vengeance. The dress of these people con- 
sists of a cap of blue cloth, a blue jacket slung over one shoulder, 
a species of mameluke breeches of white muslin, and buff boots: 
their hair which is very bushy, hangs loosely on their shoulders; 
a fine harbour for peolhos, which abound among the Portuguese, 
and are said to be an article of no inconsiderable consumption. 

The women of the lower class are very brown and very ugly; 
in fact I did not see a beautiful woman whilst I was in the island: 
they are visible only in their balconies, and at church, seldom 
walking out, and are then closely veiled, and attended by an old 
duenna who preserves a respectful distance. The country peo- 
ple are alike respectful to their superiors, and never pass you 
without first stopping and pulling off their caps: they are also 
very polite to each other; and two of the greatest raggamuffins 
meeting, will doff their caps with the accustomed salutations of 
Viva! como esta senhor—Beijo as mãos de v. m.“ &c. Their 
language being very soft and abounding in graces, how beautiful 
are these expressions of kindness, minha vida—alma da minha 
vida—minha querida, meu coração, filha da minha alma, &c.t 

Besides the fruit already mentioned, the island produces the 
citron fruit, plums, apricots, pomegranates, strawberries, cher- 
ries and apples, with chesnuts and wulnuts. The apples are few 
and those very poor; the strawberries are small, but of fine fla- 
vour and are in season eight months of the year. I was also in- 
formed by a gentleman who was in the habit of cultivating the 
different fruits, that the fig, citron, and orange trees may be cul- 
tivated from the stin, torn from the tree. The eatable grape 
differs from that employed in making the wine, and is much su- 
perior both in size and flavour. I sent you some cuttings, which 
you may distribute among your friends in Philadelphia. 

The factory consists of nine mercantile houses. On the failure 
or retirement of one of which they elect the next most respec- 


Long may you live—How do you do sir—I kiss your hands. 
t My life—soul of my life, my darling, my heart—child of my soul. 
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table of the island, always preserving their number complete. 
By them is determined the price of both domestic and foreign 
produce, and into their treasury is paid a crusado“ for every 
pipe of wine, exported from the island, which creates a conside- 
rable fund. The factory pays annually to the governor, seven 
bundred dollars, besides relieving a large number of infirm Bri- 
tish subjects. The treasurer informed me that on winding up 
last year there remaified unappropriated, three thousand pounds 
sterling. 

I should not have made my letter so long had I not known it 
would be a gratification to your inquisitive mind; and I must in- 
form you in Tully’s conclusive sentence to his friend that hæc 
scripsi, non otii abundantia, sed amoris erga te. 


Yours sincerely, 


— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—VINDICATION OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, , 

A charge of plagiarism against the late Dr. Samuel Johnson 
having recently been exhibited, and thrown into general circula- 
tion in this city, a refutation of the charge is offered in the fol- 
lowing statement. 

CHARGE. - 

“ Dr. Johnson is guilty of plagiarism, in having taken, with- 
out aclmowledgment, several pages of his Life of Savage, from 
William Ayre’s account of that author, in his Life of Pope.” 


REPLY. 
Richard Savage died in Newgate Prison, Bristol, July, 31, 
1743. 
Dr. Johnson’s Biography of him was published by Roberts, 
in February, 1744. 
William Ayre esq. published his Life of Alexander Pope in 
1745, and professes in his title-page, that his “ Memoirs of the 


Sixty cents in value. 
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Life and Writings of Alexander Pope, esq. are faithfully collect- 
ed from authentic authors, and the testimonies of many persons 
of credit and honour.” 

Under this protection arina the charge of plagiarism, he 
ushers his work into the world, with all the pomp and pageantry 
ef authorship with which it could be decorated, a patent under 
his Majesty's (Geo. II.) Royal Signet, a Dedication to Four Right 
Honourable Lords, viz. Bolingbroke, Burlimgton, Marchmont, and 
Bathurst; and engraved -Portraits of dukes and dutchesses, earls 
and ladies, bishops and poets, critics and players! In his Preface 
he says, “ By the quotations it will appear, that a large number 
of authors have been perused and consulted, and that nothing is 
affirmed without some evidence.” These quotations are indeed 
very copious: of them, a very few only, and those very shoft, are 
‘sparsely scattered through the work, under the acknowledgment 
of inverted commas; while the larger are given as his own com- 
position; because, forsooth, a word or phrase, here and there, is 
altered, and the chain of narration in some places broken off by 
omissions. This meanest and most bare fated species of plagia- 
rism is very conspicuous in the information he has given of 
Savage. This, which occupies thirty pages of his 2d vol. (with 
the exceptions of a letter from Savage to the earl of Middlesex; 
Dean Swift’s verses to Dr. Delany, and Savage’s satyrical verses 
on the people of Bristol) is taken almost verbatim, and many 
whole paragraphs entirely so, from Johnson’s Life of Savage, 
(published in a pamphlet the preceding year) without the small. 
est acknowledgment or indication of quotation. So far, therefore, 
from Johnson’s being guilty of the charge of plagiarism from the 
writings of William Ayre, esq, he has been a copious contribu- 
tor to the biographical reputation of Mr. Ayre; and the foul 
crime of literary theft is incontestibly proved upon the said Ayre, 
not only by the dates of publication, but by the equally powerful 
conviction of internal evidence of style, which so clearly desig- 
nates the magic pen, and the mighty mind of Johnson. 

Besides, could any man in his senses, who is in any degree 

_ acquainted with the talents of the two authors, or rather with the 
unrivalled talents of the one, and the imbecility, or rather insig- 
ficance of the: other, suppose, for a moment, that Dr. Samud 
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Johnson, the acknowledged Colossus of Literature, the brightest 
ethic ornament of the eighteenth century, the wide, the un- 
bounded range of whose intellectual powers, and the command- 
img energy of whose diction, invested him with the Imperial 
Purple in the regions of Science and of Criticism, should degrade 
himself by the commission of a fetty larceny, and hazard his re- 
putation as a moralist, his honour as a gentleman, and his well- 
earned fame as an author, by furtively enlarging his Biography 
of an intimate companion and friend, with a few pages relating 
to him, casually introduced by an ephemeral writer, in a book 
which he had been employed to compile by the executors of a 
recently deceused poet? The supposition would be as absurd as 

it would be ungenerous. No, Sir! the man who convicts Dr. John- 
son of plagiarism, must be competent to the discovery of the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, or the invention and establishment of the Perpe- 
tual Motion. Eminent as he was in every department of literary 
discussion, upon which he chose to enter, in none did he more 
decidedly excel all other writers than in that of Biography, bis 
favourite subject, “in which,” says his honest chronicler, and zea- 
lous friend, Boswell,“ by the clearness of his narration, and the ele- 
gance of his language he has embalmed many eminent persons.” 
In this department he would be the least likely to array himself 
m berrowed plumes; more especially when writing the life and 
character of a man with whom he was intimately acquainted, 
and to whom he was cordially attached. Whereas, it does not 
appear from Mr. Ayre’s book, that he himself had any personal 
knowledge of Savage at all. 

„That Johnson was anxious” says Mr. Boswell, “ that an 
authentic and favourable account of his extraordinary friend 
should first get possession of the public attention, is evident, 
from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for August, of the year preceding the publication ou 43, the year 
in which Savage died.) 


“ MR. URBAN, 

« As your collections show how often you have owed the or- 
naments of your poetical pages to the correspondence of the un- 
fortunate and ingenious Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you have 
so much regard to his memory, as to encourage any design that 
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may have a tendency to the preservation of it from insults and 
calumnies; and, therefore, with some degree of assurance, I en- 
treat you to inform the public, tbat his life will speedily be 
published by a person who was favoured with his confidence, 
and received from himself an account of most of the transactions 
which he proposes to mention, to the time of his retirement to 
Swansea, in Wales. 

From that period to his death in the prison of Bristol, the 
account will be continued from materials still less liable to ob- 
jection; his own letters, and those of his friends—some of which 
will be inserted in the work, and abstracts of others subjoined in 
the margin. 

It may be reasonably imagined that others may have the 
same design; but as it is not credible that they can obtain the 
same materials, it must be expected that they will supply from 
invention, the. want of intelligence; and that under the title of 
the Life of Savage they will publish only a novel, filled with ro- 
mantic adventures, and imaginary amours. You may, therefore, 
perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and merit, by giving me 
leave to inform them in your Magazine, that my account will be 
published in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick Lane.” 

It accordingly appeared, as has been already stated, in the 
month of February following; and is one of the longest and most 
elaborate of all Johnson’s Biographical Notices. That he exe- 
cuted it with all possible expedition, is eyident from his own de- 
claration, “ I wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of 
the Life of Savage at a sitting; but then I sat up all night.” 

The consideration of these circumstances cannot fail, I think, 
to obliterate in every candid mind, the unfavourable impression 
which the rash and inconsiderate charge of plagiarism may have 


hastily formed. 


That Dr. Johnson should be assailed by the sharpest arrows 
in the quiver of criticism, and worried by the carping cries of 
minor authors, is not to be wondered at. His towering superi- 
ority of talent, the intrepidity and firmness with which he sup- 
ported his folitical creed, and the zeal and ability with which be 
defended his religious, would necessarily irritate faction, and 


alarm infidelity. 
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Conscious of his deserved elevation in the ranks of litera- 
ture, and aware of the enemies he had to encounter in the pro- 
gress of his profession as an author, he thus states in his Ram- 
bler, one of the most successful efforts to obscure the celebrity of 
a correct and distinguished writer. 

„When the excellence of a composition can no longer be 
contested, and malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity 
of applause, there is yet this one expedient to be- tried, the 
charge of filagiariem. By this the author may be degraded, 
though his work be reverenced, and the excellence -which we 
cannot obscure, may be set at such a distance as not to over- 
power our fainter lustre.”——Ram. N°. 143. 

A regard for truth, and the memory of a distinguished scho- 
lar, has induced this vindication of him, by 

Sir, your most humble servant, 


Philadelphia, January 26th, 1813. J. A. 
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Mu. OLDSCHOOL, 

Tux character of the late celebrated tragedian, George Fre- 
derick Cooke, forms a subject of curious analysis. His theatrical 
life bas been so often the subject of critical investigation and eu- 
logy, that all observations on that subject are purposely omitted. 
His private life presents us with a spectacle no less curious and 
interesting. He is commonly known to us only inthe character 
of Richard, or the yotary of Bacchus; but it may be noted, that 
even in his wildest extravagancies, he was still George Frede- 
tick Cooke—there was still identity and a specific character to 
his madness. With a heart warm, hospitable, frank, and humane, 
he was at the same time haughty and commanding, impressed 
with a just confidence of his own superior talents. Under the in- 
fluence of artificial stimulus, he changed his character accord- 
ing to the momentary impulses of fancy. To his natural sen- 
sibility there was then superadded a warm and dangerous ex- 
citement, easily moved to anger or melted into tears. Alternate- 
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ly he was stormy and mild, inexorable and forgiving—prone to 
revenge and speedier to pardon an injury, unyielding to en- 
treaty and extending his benevolence to a length that Quixotte, 
in the height of his insanity, would condemn. Probably there 
was something in the cast of his profession, that made all these 
changes of character sit easy and natural on a mind so peculiar- 
ly constructed. Accustomed to receive so much homage in the 
personation of Lear and Richard, it is not wonderful that in his 
hours of excess he should be haughty and inexorable, or the ra- 
ving victim of the more amiable passions, according as the qua- 
lities of one or the other passed in review before his fancy. 
I will now, Mr. Oldschool, with your permission, illustrate 
b these remarks by some appropriate anecdotes. Mr. Cooke was 
once dining with a party of gentlemen, and after he had liberally 
paid his libations to Bacchus, a servant announced the arrival 
of a stranger that desired admittance. It seems that this man 
-had formerly, and as the tragedian thought, not by the most ho- 
nourable means, obtained from him, by loan or otherwise, the 
sum of twenty pounds. This circumstance the stranger thought 
would be a sufficient apology for his presence. It may well be 
conceived that this combination of events was well calculated to 
make Mr.C. play the character of Richard. Do you not see*we are 
engaged? he replied, haughtily, to the message; tell the man 
we are engaged. This answer was delivered; but the servant 
returned with another request, announcing the name of the stran- 
ger, and his business, which was the repayment of the mouey. 
The servant was however sent back with a still more imperious 
answer; but just-at this crisis of time the stranger entered at his 
back. How dare you, sir, intrude on this company? exclaimed 
the frowning tragedian. Do you not see there are gentlemen 
present! Hence—begone. Sir! (he replied) I come to pay you 
twenty pounds. D n your twenty pounds: was the retort, 
accompanied with a bottle thrown with uncommon violence. 
After so rough a salutation, it may easily be conceived that the 
intruder departed; and Mr. C. with much composure, joined ia 
the conversation and hilarity of the table.— The obnoxious name 
of the intruder in the present instance, roused the latent Richard. 
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Four gentlemen, of which this tragedian was one, were on 
m evening supping together, in a room contiguous to a theatre 
where a celebrated character was then acting. Mr. C. was the 
life and soul of the table, and although he liberally plied the 
bottle, gave not the slightest symptom of intoxication. It 
ought to have been previously mentioned, that his Bacchanalian 
insanity was not with him slow and gradual in its approaches 
it came like an electrical flash on his-faculties, to the astonish- 
ment of his companions. Inthe midst of the most brilliant col- 
loquy and exhilerating anecdote with which all the guests were 


charmed and delighted, the tragedian burst into a torrent of 


tears. Every one was startled by this abrupt transition, and 
anxiously inquired the cause. Intelligence has arrived this 


moment, he replied, [no one had quitted the room, no one had 


entered it] that my friend ——— has been playing this night to 


empty seats. Do, gentlemen, let us go to the theatres and fll - 


thehouse. This ludicrous association may thus be accounted 
for. Mr. C. had laid it down as a fundamental point, that he 
was unquestionably the better actor of the two. Suddenly re- 
collecting that his rival was then treading the boards, and as he 
was himself absent, he predicted, as a matter of course, a thin 
house. Knowing what a crowded audience his presence had 
always collected, he was prompted by the impulse of his in- 
sane humanity to propose to give his attendance and fill the 
bouse. 

Mr. Cooke, after his return from a like convivial party, was 
engaged in conversation with one of his friends, and the sub- 
ject being the English stage, his return, &c. he complained of 
sickness, and thought himself on the verge of the grave. No 
remonstrances, exhortations, or arguments, could shake the con- 
stancy of his belief: he was on the borders of death, and his will 
must be instantly made. Accordingly, his friend, to humour 
his caprice, took pen, ink, and paper, and proceeded to the exe- 
cution of the task assigned him, with suitable solemnity. Amidst 
the disposition of his property, he asked, incidentally, the quese 


tion, if he was not a better tragedian, in the character of Rich- 


ard, than Mr. Cooper: His friend having a interposed a 
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doubt, all thought of the last will and testament was laid aside, 
and the dying man recovered at once. Here we find that ab- 
sence from home, and from the theatre of all his glory, was na- 
turally associated with a kindred train of gloomy and despond- 
ing images. To the ardent mind of Cooke, at that moment, it 
Was linked with the thought of dissolution. But when the pe- 
destal of his fame, the character of Richard, was rudely assail- 
ed, these mournful recollections were broken by vexation and 
alarm. 

Mr. Cooke, being in a company of a few select friends, par- 
ticipated in all their convivial pleasures; and by his singular ex- 
travagancies delighted the table. At length, the carriages arri- 
ved to convey the company home, and the care of Mr. Cooke 
was assigned to‘ the gentleman who so hospitably entertained 
them. When his carriage arrived, and he was about to take his 
seat, Mr. Cooke stopped him short by informing him that iz 
his country, the gentleman who pays the hire was allowed first 
to enter. The gentleman politely asked pardon for his uninten- 
tional offence, and without undeceiving Mr. Cooke, readily gave 
way. Afterthey were seated to their content, the driver incau- 
tiously drove on the side of a hill to the evident hazard of over- 
turning the carriage. Mr. Cooke’s companion remonstrated with 
the driver on his carelessness; at which the tragedian took um- 
brage again. Sir! said he, this is the second time I have had to 
expostulate with you on your impertinence for presuming to 
direct my driver; beware of the third offence. The gentle- 
‘man again calmed his anger by submission. Not long after- 
wards, in crossing a stream, the Carriage was every moment 
plunging deeper in the water. The same offence by Mr. C.’s 
companion was reiterated, and the driver severely scolded for 
his imprudence. Mr. Cooke’s ire could be restrained no long- 
er. Opening the door—sir! said he, this is the third time you 
have dared to act in defiance of my injunctions; I insist on your 
stepping immediately out. His companion attempted to pacify 
him in vain; and at last, was compelled, in selfdefence, to adopt 
a bolder style of speaking. Sir, said he, it is unnecessary to 
exhaust your threats to no purpose; I will not go out of the 
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carriage. If you will not, I will, replied Cooke; and imme- 
diately quitted his companion and plunged, up to his middle, in 
the water. By repeated intercessions, he was at last prevailed 
upon to resume his seat; not, however, until he had taken so 
severe a cold, that he was prevented from acting in consequence 
of his hoarseness, on the succeeding night, which was assigned 
for his benefit. The politeness of the company was the cause 
of all this mischief. Anxious to behold Cooke in all his glory, 
they listened attentively, without contradiction, and ‘allowed 
full scope to all his extravagancies. Mr. Cooke insisted on their 
drinking the health of his eldest son. His name was inquired 
for—Why, what should his name be, but George Frederick 
Cooke? This was done in a bumper; and, after a little interval 
of time had elapsed, he rose and demanded of the company that 
they should drink the health of his second son. His name, if 
you please, sir—Why, undoubtedly, George Frederick Cooke. 
This farce was repeated seven times over, and the healths of the 
tragedian’s seven sons were drank, all to the name of George 
Frederick Cooke. From such entire acquiescence tu the whims 
and caprices of this celebrated actor in all the company present, 
he metamorphosed himself from the guest to the host; and as he 
had thus, in his own imagination, entertained them all at his own 
expense, it was fitting that he should pay the hire of the car- 
riage that conveyed them home. Self love is so strong a pas- 
sion, that its insanity will work on any fact, however distantly 
associated with its indulgence; and this very circumstance that 
would occasion respect in Cooke for his company, when pos- 
sessed of his sober senses, would make him boisterous and vehe- 
ment ‘ his hours of ebriety. 

We have dwelt so long on this part of the character of Mr. 
Cooke, because many have believed that his artificial excite- 
ments were not tinctured by any peculiarities of the man— 
whereas, they were sparkling with all, and sometimes changing 
with a rapidity that beggars all description. When he was free 
from such influence, his conversation was brilliant and senten- 
tious; at first, modest and unobtrusive, but capable of being 
roused and inflamed, if the inflammable materials were disturb- 
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ed. He was, therefore, at such seasons, a mirror that reflected 
back with fidelity the prevailing spirit of the company. Unless 
chafed by opposition, these obnoxious traits were not visible, 
and his society was perfectly safe. To those who understood 
and attempted to practise on the keys of the machine, it might 
be made to discourse most excellent music; but in clumsy and 
awkward hands, it was sure to grate discord and harshness. 

Such inequalities and contrarieties were discovered in his 
every day character; and he was then the well bred gentleman 
or the blustering bully, according to his conception of the treat- 
ment he received from the company he frequented. Instances 
of the epigrammatic brilliancy of his wit are too numerous for 
repetition. Kemble, who is too much addicted to opium, once 
undertook to remonstrate with Cooke on his prevailing in- 
temperance. He heard him patiently to the end; to which this 
witty reply was given:—You take solid fire, and I liquid fire. 
Reform your own solids before you venture to interfere with my 
liquids. The severity of his language was sometimes almost 
without a parallel. On some controversy with a gentleman, 
which ended in a personal combat, in which Mr. Cooke. was 
foiled, he craved a suspension of hostilities. Taking his own 
portrait from his bosom, he presented it to his antagonist, with 
these words: Do me the favour, sir, to wear this; and whenever 
you look upon it, remember that the original called you a scours 
drel. 

His life, replete as it is with such extravagancies, affords a 
useful and salutary lesson. It shòws us the danger of suffering 
passion to run to riot, and of demolishing all those guards and 
restraints which decency no less than virtue demands. Had 
these fiery passions submitted to the curb, their natural impulse, 
on so strong an intellect, would have carried him through his 
professional career with dignity and honour, whatever that pro- 
fession might have been. Abandoning this restraint, he was the 
untamable disciple of passion altogether; he broke upon us in 
sudden starts and sallies, and his success was made dependant on 
the fortuitous aid afforded by animal spirits. When these failed 
Rim, Cooke was no longer seen, and he was compelled to sup- 
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ply their exhaustion by the bottle. This untamable exercise 
of his passions, explains the reason why in characters marked 
with these traits, such as Richard, for instance, he shone so un- 
rivalled. He was himself speaking; and he rather moulded 
Richard to himself, than personated the character he acted. It 
was a natural outlet to streng passion; there Cooke was per- 
fectly at home. With the restraints thus discarded, he presents 
to us a mixture of strange, contradictory, and inflammable pas- 


sions, liable to be excited by the touch of every passing in- 
cident. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lines on the death of G. F. Cooke, the tragedian, by a young lady not yet fif-. 

teen years of age. 

How lovely did the blooming morn 

Gem with bright dew the rose girt thorn, 

And wave it on the gale; 
And opened every blushing bell, 
That hung around yon rocky dell, 
| Or strew’d the verdant vale: 
How brightly sparkled ev’ry stream, 
Beneath the sun’s enchanting beam! 


But e’er he sought the glowing west, 
And shed his last ray o’er the breast 
Of yonder azure main, 
Oh! mournfully we heard the tale, 
While ev’ry glowing cheek grew pale, 
And bosoms heav’d with pain, 
The gloomy truth our tears beguil’d— 
We wept the fate of Zrin’s child! 


Oh, Cooke! thy wand’rings all are past; 
Thy woes, thy sorrows, hush’d at last, 
And buried in the tomb: 
Nor Pleasure’s charm, nor Mis’ry’s sigh, 
Ner anguish’d tear, nor smiling eye, 
Can rouse thee from the gloom: 
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Ah! life, and all its sweets are o’er, i 
And Sorrow’s dart can pierce no more! 


Lamented shade!—May angels fair, 

Upon their azure plumage bear 
Thee to a Father’s breast; 

And ev’ry little blot wash’d pure, 

And dreams of happiness made sure, 
And visions of the blest; 

And Shakspeare, of thy merits proud, 

Smile on thee from his beamy cloud! 


And yet it wakes the sorrowing sigh, 
To think that thoa wert doom’d to die 
Far from thy native shore: 
No blushing rose, no thistle wild, 
To strew the grave of their lov'd child, 
When life’s stream play’d no more; 
Nor sweetly blooming shamrock wreath, 
Its fragrance o’er thy form to breath! e 
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Lamented spirit!—Now farewell! 
And, while the pearly tear doth swell, _ 
And while for thee I weep; 
And while the world shall weigh thine art, 
That charm’d the soul, and touch’d the heart, 
They'll let thy frailties sleep; 
And wish they too may be forgiv’n, 
And meet thee at the throne of heaven. 
Erir. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN FOX AND BONAPARTE. 


Tne memoirs of Mr. Fox, by his secretary Mr. Trotter, though 
not without defects which impair their value, possess still all the 
interest which is inseparable from authentic accounts of distin- 
guished characters, and we are the more gratified im seeing an 
edition from the American press, as an evidence of respect to a 
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statesman whose disposition or whose policy was more favoura- 
ble to our country than is often felt or pursued by European mi - 
nisters. From the great number of amusing passages which the 
volume contains, we extract the following account of Mr. Fox's 
interview with Bonaparte in the year 1802. 


On the day of the great levee, which was to collect so many representa- 
tives of nations, and noble strangers from every country to pay their respects 
to the first consul of France, now established as the sole head of government 
for life, several apartments, having the general name of the Salle des Ambas- 
eadeurs, were appropriated for the crowd of visitors at the levee, previous to 
their being admitted to the first consul’s presence. Lord Holland, lord Robert 
Spencer, lord St. John, Mr. Adair, and myself, accompanied Mr. Fox there. 
I must acknowledge that the novel and imposing scene amused and interested 
me in a high degree. This grand masquerade of human life, was inconceivably 
striking—the occasion of assembling—the old palace of the Bourbons—the 
astonishing attitude that France had assumed, affected the imagination, and 
almost overpowered the judgment. A latent smile was often to be caught on 
the countenances of different intelligent and enlightened men; it said, very 
significantly, can this be reality? can so wonderful a fabric be permanent? 

His toils were now approaching; there was a much greater number of En- 
glish presented than of any other nation. Mr. Merry, the English ambassa- 
dor, appeared, on the part of the British government, to sanction and recog- 
nise the rank and government of the first consul? Mr. Merry, whose nation 
had, under the blind auspices of an intemperate minister, fatally interfered 
with the internal concerns of a great people, and had vainly attempted to 
counteract the success of their efforts. What a subject had he for a letter, 
in the style of Barillon, for the perusal of Mr. Pitt, or his friend, Mr. Adding- 
ton, then acting as Pitt’s deputy, or locum tenens, in the government! Mr. 
Merry!—then acting under lord Hawkesbury, the Quixottic marcher to Paris, 
which same lord was now receiving a magnificent present,of a service of china 
of unrivalled beauty and elegance, from this same new government and Bo- 
naparte. It would have been an instructive lesson for Mr. Pitt himself, could 
he invisibly, with Minerva by his side, have contemplated the scene; he might 
then have studied history, and discovered that such interference and conduct 
in foreign powers, as that of his and the allied potentate, had made Cromwell 
a king, or an emperor, and fixed the succession in his family. 

“What think you of all this?” said the chevalier d’Azana, ambassador 
from Spain, addressing himself to Mr. Fox. The other gave an expressive 
smile—“ It is an astonishing}time,” continued he; * pictures—statues—I hear 
the Venas de Medicis is on her way—what shall we see next?” A pleasant 
dialogue ensued: these enlightened statesmen diverting themselves, when 
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scolding and anger could avail nothing. The TURKISA AMBASSADOR graced 
the splendid scene; a diminutive figure, accompanied by a suit of fine and 
handsome men;—he reposed on a sofa—the heat was excessive, and his cros- 

sed-legged attitude but little relieved him;—his companions spoke ie 
with great ease, and some of them were fine Grecian figures. 

Count Marxorr! covered with diamonds—of a most forbidding aspect— 
of sound sense, however—malgre a face no lady would fall in love with—and 
an ungraceful air—The marquis Luccazsısı!, the king of Prussia’s ambassa- 
dor, who, from an obscure situation, by having become the reader to a minis- 
ter, was elevated to the corps diplomatique—gaudily dressed—always with 
several conspicuous colours—one thought of a foreign bird, on seeing him; 
and his physiognomy coroborated the idea—agreeable, however, pleasing in 
manners, easy in his temper, and enjoying rationally the amusing scenes 
around him. 

The marquis pz Carro! the Neapolitan ambassador—an unmesning noble- 
man of the old school—florid in manner, but not calculated to produce effect 
in politics or conversation. Have I forgotten the count Cossnzx1!—that sage 

and venerable negotiator was there. A small, emaciated figure,—pale, and 
worn out with the intrigues of courts, he seemed to have been reserved te 
witness the scene before us, as a refutation of all his axioms and systems. 
With excellent good sense, he took all in good part—he was too wise to be- 
tray dissatisfaction, and too politic not to bend to the gale. The American 
ambassador, Mr. KIvIxes ron, plain and simple in manners and dresg—repre- 
senting his republic with propriety and dignity—Of these, I believe, M. d 
Azara, held the first rank for intellect; he had ail the appearance of a man of 
genius—he seemed very much to enjoy the society of Mr. Fox—he and the 
count Cobenzel are both since dead, as, no doubt, are many other of the ac- 
tors in the grand drama of that day. 

The illustrious statesman of England, who that day attracted every eye, 
is himself withdrawn also from mortal scenes! 

A number of English noblemen and gentlemen—many Russians—Swedish 
officers, with the white scarf on their arm, also crowded the rooms. The car 
dinal Carrara! representing his holiness the pope, with his scarlet stockings 
and cap, was to me a novel sight--he was a polite and dignified ecclesiastic, 
and, but that I was imbued a little with the prejudices of English historians 
and other authors, I should have found nothing extraordinary in the respects- 
ble cardinal. I am now ashamed that I did. 

This grand assemblage were detained a considerable time, in the Sal 

des ambassadeurs, during which several servants, in splendid laced live- 
ries, handed round coffee, chocolate, the richest and finest wines, and cake, 
upon China, bearing the initial B. without any armorial, royal, or established 
marks of power. The heat was excessive, and expectation wearied with the 
pause, began to droop, when the door opened, and the prefet du Palais an- 
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nounced to the cardinal Carrara, that the first consul was ready: he after - 
wards called upon M. d’Azara—upon which every one followed, without regu» 
lar order or distinction of rank. As we ascended the great staircase of the 
Thuilleries, between files of musketeers, what a sentiment was excited! 

As the assumption of the consulship for life was a decisive step, tending 
aot only to exclude every branch of the old dynasty, but to erect a new one, 
every sensible man considered this day as the epoch of a new and regular 
government. Bonaparte was virtually king henceforth. As we passed through 
the lofty state rooms of the former kings of France, still hung with the an- 
cient tapestry, very little, if at all, altered—the instability of human grandeur 
was recalled to the mind more forcibly than it had yet been. The long line 
of the Bourbons started to the view! I breathed with difficulty! Volumes of 
history were reviewed in a glance. Monarchs! risen from the mouldering 
tomb, where is your royal race? The last who held the sceptre died the scaf- 
fold with his blood, and sleeps forgotten and unknown, without tomb, or me- 
morial of his name'—Rapid was the transition succeeding! We reached the 
interior apartment, where Bonaparte, first consul, surrounded by his generals, 
ministers, senators, and officers, stood between the second and third consuls, 
Le Brun and Cambaceres, in the centre of a semicircle, at the head of the 
room! The numerous assemblage from the Salle des Ambassadeurs, formed in- 
to another semicircle, joined themselves to that at the head of which stood 
the first consul. | | 

Bonaparte, of a small, and by no means commanding figure, dressed plain- 
ly, though richly, in the embroidered consular coat—without powder in his 
hair, looked, at the first view, like a private gentleman, indifferent as to dress, 
and devoid of all haughtiness in his air. The two consuls, large and heavy 
men, seemed pillars too cumbrous to support themselves, and, during the 
levee, were sadly at a loss what to do,—whether the snuff-box or pocket hang- 
kerchief was to be appealed to, or the left leg exchanged for the right. 

The moment the circle was formed, Bonaparte began with the Spanish 
ambassador, then went to the American, with whom he spoke some time, and 
so on, performing his part with ease, and very agreeably: until he came to 
the English ambassador, who, after the presentation of some English noble- 
men, announced to him Mr. Fox. He was a good deal flurried, and after in- 
dicating considerable emotion, very rapidly said Ah! Mr For- have 
heard with pleasure of your arrival have desired much to see you—I have 
long admired in you the erator and friend of his country, who, in constantly rai · 
sing his voice for peace, consulted that country’s best interest the of Europe. 
—andof the human race. The two great nations of Europe require peace; they 
have nothing to fear; they ought to understand and value one another. In yow 
Ur. Fos, I see with much satisfaction, that great statesman, who recommended 
peace, because there was no just object of war; wha saw Brrrepe deselated to nh 
hurpese, and who struggled for ite relief. ? 

vol., I. a9 
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Mr. Fox said little, or rather nothing, in reply. To a complimentary ad- 
dress to himeelf, he always found invincible repugnance to answer; nor did 
he bestow one word of admiration, or applause apon the extraordinary and 
elevated character who addressed him. A few questions and answers relative 
to Mr. Fox’s tour, terminated the interview. -_ 

Amongst the distinguished English presented to Bonaparte on that day, 
Was Mr. now lord Easxtxz. Iam tempted to think that he felt some disap- 
pointment at not being recognised by the first consul; there was some diffi- 
culty at first, as lord Erskine was understood to speak little French. M. Tal- 
leyrand's impatient whisper to me, I fancy, I yet hear, Parle-t4l Francois, 
Parle-tél Francois.” Mr. Merry, already fatigued with his presentations, and 
dreading a host to come, imperfectly designated lord Erskine, when the kill- 
ing queston folowed, “ Etes vous lexiste, was pronounced by Bonaparte with 
great indifference, or, at least, without any marked attention.“ 

Lord Erskine, truly great as he is in England, was, however, himself de- 
oeived, if he imagined that his well-earned reputation had extended into fo- 
reign nations. The province of the advocate is to defend the equivocal cause 
of a client. This, necessarily, creates a confined and technical species of ora- 
tory The municipal laws of one nation do not concern or interest another. 
A lawyer from Vienna or Petersburgh, however eminent at home, would 
be unknown and unnoticed at the British court. It is only, and this rarely 
happens, when the lawyer, greatly rising into the philosopher, statesman, and 
senator, displays new and more general abilities, that ho ranks with the great 
men of other nations. The lawyer’s habits, and pursuits are, beside, adverse 
to the formation and expansion of greatness of character; his investigations 
are too microscopic; his subjects of study too low and jejune; his accumu- 
lations of wealth are too grovelling; and the restrictions placed upon the ef- 
forts of his genius, by the narrow spirit, the prejudice, or the envy of judges, 
disqualify him for bold and liberal exertions. 

Another question, asked by Bonaparte, when a young English officer, 
handsomely dressed, belonging to some English militia regiment, was pre- 
sented to him, without any announcement, or key to his rank and quality 
gwa-t il fait? was a lesson: and if the commander in chief established this 
qu’a-t il fait? as a test of merit, and gave promotion according to the answer, 
he would obtain the thanks of the nation. The ceremony was not long. 

One would almost fancy that Bonaparte had imbibed froin the air of the Tholl- 
leries, Louis the Fourteenth’s disrespect for, and dislike of lawyers. Whether the 
distinction between “ legiste and jurisconsulte” isan important one, whether 
the former or the latter is the more dignified, I cannot say, but Louis’s words to his 
ambassador, Barillon, are not very flattering to the self-importance of that profession: 
his majesty writes: 

s Je n’ai rien a vous dire sur te choix que le roy d'Angletere a fait du chevalier 
Trumbal pour remplir la place du sieur Preston: mais il me paroit que la qualité de 
jurisconsulte Angloie, n’est pas la plus cenvenable pour maintenir la bonne inteli · 
gence entre moi et le roy d'Angleterre, et qu elle ne sert souvent qu’a trouver des 
difficultes, on il n'y en doit point avoir.” 
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Bonaparte went round the circle a second time, addressing a few words 
here and there, without form, and finally placing himself between the two con- 
suls, he bowed slightly, but expressively, when the compamy withdrew. 

It would be superflaous to speak much of a matter so well known or so long 
canvassed. I shal] mention a few ideas only which occurred to me, and make 
4 few observations on this celebrated person. His stature being small, and 
person, though not ill, yet not very well formed, he cannot, on that account, 
be supposed to have a very striking air; but his countenance has powerful ex- 
pression; and decision and determination, when he is grave and thoughtful, 
are most emphatically marked in it. His eyes are common gray, and have 
nothing remarkable in them. I am disposed to think, that the lower part of 
the face, which is the most striking in that of Bonaparte, is the most decisive 
indication of an inexorable and prompt line of conduct. In performing the 
honours of the levee, this was not at all oBservable; his smile was extremely 
engaging; his general expressions very pleasing, and his manners devested 
of all haughtiness, without manifesting the least of that studied condescerr 
sion, which, in persons of great rank, is often more offensive even than arro- 
gance and rudeness: Admiring him asa great military character, whose repu- 
tation was undoubted and hard earned, I looked upon Bonaparte as a superi - 
er man, born to command the destinies of millions, and felt incredible satis- 
faction at beholding this great general. 


— 
ANECDOTES OF WHITEFIELD, 


During his residence in the United States.’ 


AFTER a passage of nine weeks, he arrived at Philadelphia 
in the beginning of November, 1739, and was immediately invi- 
ted to preach in the churches, to which people of all denomina- 
tions thronged as in England.t From thence he was invited to 


* Extracted from Memoirs of the life and character of the late reverend 
George Whitefield, A. M. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and chaplain to the 
right honourable the countess dewager of Huntingdon. Faithfully selected from 
his original papers, journals and letters; illustrated by a variety of interesting 
aneedotes, from the best autherities. Originally compiled by the late Rev. John 
Gillies, D. D. minister of the college church of Glasgow. First American, from 
the Loudon edition. Revised and corrected, with large additions and improve- 
ments, by Aaron C. Seymour, author of “ Letters to young persons.” 

t The effects produced in Philadelphia at this time by the preaching of 
Mr. Whitefield, were truly astonishing. Numbers of almost all religious 
denominations, and many who had no connexion with apy denomination, 
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Newyork, by Mr. Noble, the only person with whom he had 

an acquaintance in that city. Upon his arrival, they waited on 
the commissary; but he refused him the use of his church. Mr. 
Whitefield, therefore, preached in the fields, and on the even- 
ing of the same day, to a very thronged and attentive audienc 

in the Rev. Mr. Pembertan’s meeting-house; and continued E 
do so twice or thrice a-day for above a week, with apparent 
duccess. 

On his way to and from Philadelphia, he also preached at 
Elizabethtown, Maidenhead, Abington, Neshaminy, Burlington, 
and Newbrunswick, in the Newjerseys, to some thousands ga- 
thered from various parts, afhong.whom there had been a con- 
siderable awakening, by the instrumentality of a Mr. Freeling- 
hausen, a Dutch minister, and the Messrs. Tennents, Blair, and 
Rowland. He had also the pleasure of meeting with the vene- 
rable Mr.. Tennent as well as his sons, and with Mr. Dickin- 
son. 


were brought to inquire, with che utmost earnestness, what they should de 
to be saved. Such was the eagerness of the multitude to listen to spiritual 
instruction, that there was public worship regularly twice a-day for a year; 
and on the Lord’s day it was celebrated generally thrice, and frequently four 
times. An aged man, deeply interested in the scenes which then were wit- 
nessed, and who is still living, has informed the writer, that the city (not 
then probably a third so large as it now is) contained twenty-six societies for 
social prayer and religious conferences; and probably there were others not 
known to him. Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah Hodge, published at Philadelphia, 
1806. 

During this visit to Philadelphia he preached frequently after night from 
the gallery of the court-house in Market-street. So loud was his voice at that 
time, that it was distinctly heard on the Jersey shore, and so distinct was his 
speech, that every word he said was understood on board of a shallop at 
Market-street wharf, a distance of upwards of 400 feet from the court-house. 
All the intermediate space was crowded with his hearers. This fact was 
communicated to the recorder of it by a gentleman lately deceased, who was 
in the shallop. 

+ Mr. Tennent, and his brethren in presbytery, intend breeding up gra- 
cious youths for our Lord's vineyard. The place wherein the young men 
study now, is a log-house, about twenty feet long, and near as many broad. 
From this despised place, seven or eight worthy ministers of Jesus have been 
sent forth, and a foundation i is now laying for the instruction of many otkers. 
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At Philadelphia, 1741, the churches were now denied him. 
He therefore preached in the fields, and large collections were 
made for the orphan-house—once, one hundred and ten pounds 
sterling. Societies for praying and singing were set on foot, 
and in every part of the town, many were concerned about their 
salvation. “ Many negroes came,” says Mr. Whitefield, “ some 
inquiring, have I a soul?” 

He arrived at Newyork, by water, July 27, 1754, and preach- 
ed backwards and forwards from Newyork to Philadelphia, and 
Whitely creek, till the middle of September. “ Every where,” 
he observes, a divine power accompanied the word; preju- 
dices were removed, and a more effectual door opened than 
ever for preaching the gospel.” 

The latter end of September, he enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting his venerable old friend, governor Belchier, at Eliza- 
bethtown, Newjersey. And it being the Newjersey commence- 
ment, the president and trustees presented Mr. Whitefield with 
the degree of M.A. The meeting of the synod succeeded, be- 
fore whom he preached several times; and had much satisfaction 
in their company. To-morrow,” says he, October 1, God 
willing, I shall set out with the worthy president, Mr. Burr, for 
Newengland, and expect to return back to the orphan-house, 
through Virginia. This will be about a two thousand mile cir- 
cuit; but the Redeemer’s strength will be more than sufficient.” 
He likewise wished, had it been practicable, to stop some time 
at the Westindies, before he returned to England. 

October 9, he arrived at Boston, accompanied by president 
Burr, where he remained a week, preaching with great suc- 
cess. “ At Rhodeisland and Boston,” he says, “ souls fly to 
the gespel, like doves ta their windows. Opposition seems to 
fall daily.” To his great joy, while at Boston, he heard the 
welcome news, that a governor was at last appointed for Georgia, 
to whom his friend, Mr Habersham, was made secretary. To 
him he writes, “ May the King of kings enable you to discharge 
your trust, as becomes a good patriot, subject, and Christian!“ 


The work, I am persuaded is of God, and therefore will not come to nought. 

Journale, November 22, 1739. | 
The event has verified his judgment about this institution. It is now a 

large college at Princetown, in Newjersey. 
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He now travelled north as far as Portsmouth, Newhampshire, 
always preaching two or three times a day. At Boston he met 
with a far more agreeable reception than formerly; and his mi- 
nistry, in general, seemed to be attended with as great a blessing 
as ever. l : ae 

At length he embarked the sixth time for America, the be- 
ginning of June, 1763, in the ship Fanny, captain Archibald Gal- 
braith, bound from Greenock to Virginia; and arrived there the 
latter end of August, after a voyage of twelve weeks. “ Thanks 
to a never failing Redeemer,” says he, I have not been laid 


dy an hour through sickness, since I came on. board. A kind 


captain, and a most orderly and quiet ship’s company, who glad- 
ly attended when I had breath to preach. Scarce an oath have 
I heard upon deck, and such a stillness through the whole ship, 
both on week days, and the Lord’s day, as hath from time to 
time surprised me.” He dated his letters in September, Octo- 
ber, and November, from Philadelphia. Though still reduced 
by weakness, yet he continued to preach twice a week. “ Here,” 
says he, „are some young bright witnesses rising up in the 
church. Perhaps I have already conversed with forty new-crea- 
ture ministers of various denominations. Sixteen popular stu- 
dents, I am credibly informed, were „converted in Newjersey 
college last year. What an open door if I had strength! Last 
Tuesday we had a remarkable season among the Lutherans; 
children and grown people were much impressed.” 
It was his earnest wish to go immediately to Georgia, but was 
absolutely dissuaded- by his physicians, till he recovered his 
strength. In the latter end of November, he left Philadelphia 
and went to Newyork, preaching several times by the way; at 
the college of Newjersey, and also at Edinburghtown, with much 
approbation and success. His spirits now revived, so that he 
was enabled to preach three times a week. During his stay at 
. Newyork, in the winter, he writes, “ prejudices in this place 
have most strongly subsided. The better sort flock as eagerly 
as the common people, and are fond of coming for private gos- 
pel conversation. Congregations continue very large, and I 
trust, saving impressions are made upon many. | 
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“« Philadelphia, May 9, 1770. 
„This leaves me a two days inhabitant of Philadelphia. I 1 
embarked at Savannah in the Georgia packet, on the twenty- 
fourth ultimo, and arrived here the sixth instant. The even- 
ing following, I was enabled to preach to a large auditory, and 
was to repeat the delightful task this evening. Pulpits, hearts, 
and affections, seem to be as open and enlarged towards me as 
ever. Praise the Lord, O my soul! As yet I have my old plan 
in view, to travel in these northern parts all summer, and re- 
turn late in the fall to Georgia.. Through infinite mercy, I still 
continue in good health, and more and more in love every day 
with a pilgrim life. God bless you and all my dear friends and 
hearers in the great metropolis. I know they pray for me. They 
are never forgotten day or night.” 


“ Philadeithia, May 24, 1770. 

“ I have now been here near three weeks; and in about a week 
more, I purpose to set off for Newyork, in my way to Boston. 
A wide and effectual door, I trust, bath been opened in this 
city. People of all ranks flock as much as ever. Impressions 
are made on many, and I trust they will abide. To all the epis- 
copal churches, as well as most of the other places of worship, 
I have free access. Notwithstanding I preach twice on the 
Lord’s day, and three or four times a week besides, yet I am 
rather better than I have been for many years. This is the 
Lord’s doing. To the long-suffering never failing Lord, be all 
the glory.” ö ; | 

“ Philadelphia, June 14, 1770. 

„This leaves me just returned from one hundred and fifty 
miles circuit, in which, blessed be God, I have been enabled te 
preach every day. So many new as well as old doors are open, 
and so many invitations sent from various quarters, that I know 
not which way to turn myself. However, at present, I am bound 
to Newyork. Help me to praise Him whose mercy endureth for- 
ever. As yet, I am enabled to ride and travel cheerfully; the 
heat not being greater than in England. Expect to hear further 
as we go along. The ship I find is going.” 
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In the last visit but one which Mr, Whitefield paid to America, 
be spent a day or two at Princeton under the roof of the Rev. 
Dr. Finley, then president of the college at that place. At din- 
ner the doctor said, “ Mr. Whitefield, I hope it will be very 
long before you will be called home, but when that event shall 
arrive, I should be glad to hear the noble testimony you vill 
bear for God.” You would be disappointed doctor, said Mr. 
Whitefield. I shall die silent. It it has pleased God to enable 
me to bear so many testimonies for him during my life, that he 
will require none from me when I die. No, no, it is your dumb 
Christians that have walked in fear and darkness, and thereby 
been unable to bear a testimony for God during their lives, 
that he compels to speak out for him on their death beds.” 
This anecdote was communicated to the writer of it by a gentle- 
man now living, who was then a student at the college, anda 
boarder in Dr. Finley’s family. The manner of Mr. Whitefield’s 
death verified his prediction. 

When Mr. Whitefield was one day preaching in Market- 
street, Philadelphia, from the balcony of the court-house, he 
cried out, Father Abraham, who have you in heaven? any 
episcopalians?““ „ No!” « Any presbyterians?“ „No!“ “ Any 
baptists? “ No!” ‘ Have you any methodists there?” „ No!” 
« Have you any independents or seceders?”’ „ No, No!” „ Why 
who have you then?” “ We don’t know those names here. All 
that are here are Christians—believers in Christ—men who 
have overcome by the blood of the Lamb and the word of his 
testimony.” „ O, is this the case? then God help me. God 
help us all to forget party names, and to become Christians 
in deed and in truth.” 

He used to say that all lawyers believed in God and in the 
devil. For in their criminal indictments they state that the of- 
fender acted “ without the fear of God, and instigated by the 
devil.” 

A persọn of an amiable, natural disposition, came one day to 
converse with Mr. Whitefield. On his discovering an inclina- 
tion in him to rely on his own agreeable temper, and sweetness 
ef manners, he told him, „that he apprehended Satan was 
cheating him, by leading him to mistake a good disposition for 
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the grace of God. I would rather you had the roughness of that 
man,” said he, pointing to a bystander, “ than that the tempter 
should thus deceive you.” 

On one occasion, preaching in Philadelphia, Mr. Whitefield 
cried out, “ I am going to turn merchant to-day; Į have valu- 
able commodities to offer for sale; but I say not as youg mer- 
chants do, if you come uf to my price I’ll sell to'you, but if you 
will come down to my price: for if you have a farthing to bring 
you cannot be a purchaser here.” It is said, a man, distressed 
with his condition as a sinnery received encouragement from 
the remark, and departed rejoicing. 

Mr. Whitefield used often to say, that Mr. Robert Eastburn, 
father of the Rev. Joseph Eastburn, of Philadelphia, was the 
first fruits of his ministry in America. 

“Iam going,” said Mr. Whitefield, from a stage in Phila- 
delphia, I am going to set a woman to preach to you to-day.” 
While the people were all waiting to see a woman come for- 
ward, he cried out, she is a Samaritan; and she says, “ Come 
see a man that told me all things that ever I did. Is net this 
the Christ?” l 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We bad some time since occasion to remark in our life of Rembrandt, that 
we had not been able to procure a sketch from any of his paintings: This 
omission we are now able to repair, by presenting on the opposite page a 
sketch from his picture of “ Tobit and his family,” &c. 


TOBIT AND HIS FAMILY PROSTRATING THEMSELVES BEFORE 
THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 


Torr, a pious man, of the tribe of -Naphtali, becoming aç- 
cidentally blind, sent his son to Ragés, in order to recover some 
money he had lent to Gabelus. The angel Raphael, under a 
human form accompanied the youth during his journey, and 
caused him to marry his cousin Sarah, the widow of seven hus- 
bands, whom the devil had destroyed.. Tobit afterwards return- 
ed to his father’s house, whose sight he restored by the scale 


ofa fish, that had been indicated to him by the angel. At the 
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moment when the two Israelites were desirous of loading him 
with presents, in testimony of their gratitude, he resumed his 
natural figure, and disappeared. . 

This is the moment, chosen by Rembrandt, for the subject of 
his picture. It presents the most striking beauties, and the 
greatést defects. The expression of the personages is correct; 
their attitudes skilfully denote surprise and admiration; the 
chiaroscuro is perfectly displayed; and the colouring possesses 
all that vigour and truth, which placed Rembrandt in the rank 
of the first painters. The drawing of the figures is, however, ex- 
tremely incorrect. In regard to the drapery, one can scarcely 
imagine any thing more capricious; and it is almost superfluous 
to observe, in this part of his art, to what degree the painter has 
erred against all rule and propriety. 


— 
VARIETIES. 


NEW ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS FOUND AT HERCULAKECM, 
BY M. MORGENSTERN. 


M. MornGensteErn, professor at the university of Dorpat, 
has addressed to the royal society of science at Gottingen, a me- 
moir on the Herculaneum manuscripts, extracted from a learned 
account of his travels in Italy, which he is about to publish. 
This memoir contains some curious and little known particulars, 
which will be read with much interest. | . 

“ The rolls of papyrus (says M. Morgenstern) which were 
discovered on the third of November, 1753, are placed in glass 
cases, and in the same room in which the process of unrolling 
them is carried on. Each of the shelves which contain them has 
a brass number. These half-burned rolls appear like rolls of 
tobacco. I saw a man at work unfolding them: he was sitting 
before the. ingenious machine invented by father Antonio Piag- 
gio, of which WinckeJmann has given a description; it is also 

correctly described and represented in Bartel’s Travels. On co- 
ming near these ancient manuscripts, we almost involuntarily 
held the breath, for fear any bits of them should be blown away. 
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I soon perceived how many difficulties and inconveniences at- 
tended the process of unrolling them. 

“In proportion as the roll is opened, a designer faithfully co- 
pies each line: this labour is revised by a learned man, who 
translates it into Latin on the spot, and whatever passages can 
be made out, are engraved on copper. When I visited this esta- 
blishment, they were employed in transcribing some new frag- 
ments of Philodemus. The celebrated philologist, CagLo Ros- 

. SINI, bishop of Pozzuola, has undertaken to explain, comment 
upon, and publish them. The following are the words which 
they were then endeavouring to decypher. 

“ Hoa weer dàou wagadpernrens oi O° ewilpapovri meos Tovg 
alus xalabgarviousvous Tur ev Tois oAASIs dei 

The old government did much, but yet too little, respecting 

the manuscripts of Herculaneum; and M. Heinse was right in 
saying, that it was an unfortunate circumstance that this discove- 
ry was not made in the time of Robert, of Cosmo, or of Lorenzo 
de Medicis. What rewards would not those illustrious protec. 
tors of letters have granted to a Polizione, a Ficini, or a Lasca- 
risse, for such praiseworthy labours; and what pleasure those 
learned Hellenists would have taken in accomplishing the views 
‘of such patrons. l 

“I was assured that the same saloon contained nearly seven- 
teen hundred manuscripts, of which about three hundred had 
been unrolled. It is difficult to believe this last assertion, unless 
we comprise in the number, those, the development of which 
has been attempted without success. Most of these works are 
without the authors’ names. The only known authors who have 
hitherto been met with amongst these masses are, Demetrius, 
Epicurus, Philodemus, and Polystratus, one of the disciples of 
Epicurus, whom Diogenes Laertius makes the immediate suc- 
cessor of Hermachos, or Hermarchos. He is the same whom 
Valerius Maximus associates with the Epicurean Hippokleides, 
and he represents them as two models of friendship, exactly si- 
milar in their manners, sentiments, and also remarkable for the 
same period of birth and death. 
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` Besides the fourth book of Philodemus on music, which 
has appeared, we now see the first two of his work on rhetoric, 
bearing this title, ®:rcdnwer mipi fx logexns A. B., and another by the 
‘same author: Weel xexioy xai Tur ayjixeenrer desley. I did not hear 
the name of Kolotes mentioned. But they have mislaid the work 
known by the name ®asas, which Piaggio began to unrol in the 
year 1762, and which, in the opinion of the abbé Galiani, related 
to botany. It is probably lost. It would be desirable to know 
what were the contents of the ten rolls, that were presented to 
the prince of Wales? 

„ The learned world may congratulate itself on the efforts 
that are made to hasten the results of these labours. I had the 
advantage of seeing, at the last visit I paid to the establishment, 
the celebrated director of the library, Juan Andrés, who was 
born in Valentia, and the bishop of Pozzuoli, whom I lately men- 
tioned. They informed me that the second volume of the text 
of the works of Epicurus, which contains his Natural Philosophy, 
was printed, and was only waiting for the Preface. They ex- 
pressed their hopes that it would be published before the edition 
of the Commentaries upon it. M. Juan Andrés also showed me, 
at his house, the text of a Latin poem, the only one which has 
yet been discovered. It is printed on four sheets of large fo- 
lio, with this inscription. Geo. Batt. Malesci dis. Bart. oratii inc. 
The manuscript is in double cofumns: the capital letters are 
very well formed, and not soangular as they generally appear if 
inscriptions. The words are separated by simple points. This 
fragment will be an important acquisition for Latin paleography, 
as the only manuscripts we possess in that languauge are long 
posterior.to the time of the destruction of Herculaneum. It will 
be easy, on seeing these manuscripts, to perceive the difference 
between the ordinary manner of writing, and that which was em- 
ployed on monumental inscriptions. The impression is exactly 
similar to the original, and the dottings correctly point out the 
extent and form of each gap or hiatus. The passages which are 
left, but which they have not been able to decypher, are under- 
lined. These verses are, unfortunately, so mutilated, that it is 
hardly possible to understand their meaning. The poem, how- 
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ever, is in hexameter verse, and treats of the Alexandrine war. 
Itevidently contains a description of the death of Cleopatra. On 
the four sheets which M. Andrés kindly presented to me, thote 
are sixty-one verses, contained in the eight eolumns, hut most 
of them mutilated. These sheets do not contain the whole of 
the poem; indeed I was told that a much greater number re- 
mained to be printed. In the second verse of the first column, 
we read the name of CESAR. Inthe third of the second column, 
PELVSIA, and CESAR. The eighth verse of the same co- 
lumn has these words: VINDICAT....MVLAM. ROMAM. 
COTE....NDEM. 

“ The poem, as I have said, evidently describes the Alexan- 
drine war: these verses relate to the time of the arrival of Au- 
gustus in Egypt. Antony kills himself, and Cleopatra, by like: 
wise committing suicide, avoids the disgrace of slavery. Even 
by consulting Plutarch and Dion, itis scarcely possible to supply 
the rest of the subject; for they only describe the principal facts. 
In the first columns, the poet speaks of the arrival of Octavianus 
and his army. He advancestowards Alexandria, while the main 
body of the army proceeds by the Hippodrome. Antony attacks 
the cavalry of Octavianus with success, and causes his fleet to 
advance. On the second charge he is betrayed, and his fleet is 
dispersed. This was the signal for his overthrow: and to this 
event the following verses of the fourth column appear to relate: 


Qualis, ad instantis acies cum bella parantur, 
Signa tubae classesque, simul terrestribus armis, 
Est facies ea visa loci; cum saeva coirent 
Instrumenta necis, multo congesta paratu, 
Vindique; sic illuc deforme coactum 
Omne vagabatur leti genus, omne timoris. 


“In his despair, Antony calls for Octavianus, that he may 
be witness to his deplorable end. (Ut)—freberetque sue sfecta- 
cula tristria mortis! 

“ Then follows the description of the dismay and confusion 
which prevail among the queen’s courtiers, several of whom kill 
themselves in different ways. 


1 
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€ After a long Aiatus, we find in the seventh column the at- 
tempts which Proculeius made, by order of Octavianus, to in- 
duce Cleopatra to surrender at discretion. 

“ Octavianus enters Alexandria, which tity cannot be sád 
to have been besieged. Meanwhile night comes on, and the po- 
em does not describe the last moments of Cleopatra.” 

M. Morgenstern has promised to give some further illustra- 
tions of this poem, in the Travels which he intends to publish. 
He thinks there may be perceived, in the above extracts, the 
Spirit of the composition: the author evinces the genius of the 
rhetorician; and he cannot but be viewed as a contemporary or 
emulator of Lucan and Petronius. 


' ma 


ACCOUNT OF A SCARCE AND CURIOUS LETTER OF COLUMBUS, 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE CHEVALIER MORELLI, OF THE 
ROYAL LIBRARY AT VENICE., 


CoLumsus addressed this long letter to the king and 
queen of Spain on the seventh of July, 1503, at which time he 
was at Jamaica, where he had arrived on his fourth voyage to 
the West Indies. It contains an account of the events of his 
passage. He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, 1502, and, 
passing the Canaries, arrived at Dominica, at which Isle his 
misfortunes commenced. “ When I reached this island,” says 
he,” J addressed a packet of letters to your majesty, in which I 
earnestly requested a ship and some money; one of the vessels I 
had with me was no longer sea-worthy. Your majesty knows 
whether or not my letter reached you; in your majesty’s an- 
ewer you forbid me from remaining on shore, or even from de- 
barking.” This news it seems, caused despair amongst the com- 
panions of Columbus. “ The danger was great (continues he) 
and F still remembered the night when, the ships having been 
dispersed, we had nothing to expect but death: each man looked 
his companion in the face and gave himself up as lost! And whois 
he, not even excepting Job, who would not have died of despair: 
when, under my circumstances, I was forbidden to find, for my 
son, my brother, my friends, and myself, a refuge in that very 
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land, and in those very ports, where, by divine grace, I had ar- 
rived, after unparalleled fatigues? (Sudanda Sangue.’’) 

Columbus continued his route towards Jamaica, where he was 
surprised by the violent currents (occasioned by the trade-winds) 
and, after eighty-eight days’ suffering from storms and tempests, 
the wind dropped on the 12th of September. But, during these 
events, Columbus felt as much for the misfortunes of others as 
for himself, and particularly on account of the terrible experi- 
ment made by his son, scarcely thirteen years old, and his own 
brother, who had unwillingly followed him in his perilous voy- 
ages: For I am so unfortunate (says Columbus) that after 
twenty years of services and dangers, I have done no good for 
myself, I have not a single place of shelter in all Castile, nor any 
other means of procuring food and rest than by living at an inn, 
and even there I have seldom the means of paying my expenses. 
Thad also another cause for vexation (says he) in the case of my 
son, Don Diego, whom I left in Spain an orphan, without fortune 
or employment.” On this point it appears Columbus relied on 
the liberality of the king. 

He arrived at a country called Cariac, where he learned that 
there were gold mines in the province of Ciamba: he took with 
him two of the natives, who conducted him to another country, 
named Carambara, the inhabitants of which went naked, and wore 
from the neck a gold mirror, which they would neither sell nor 
exchange. They told him, in the language of the country, of 
many other places, situated on the coast, where there were con- 
siderable gold mines: the last of these was Beragna, twenty-five 
leagues distant; he set off to discover these mines, accompanied 
by his two guides, who entertained him by talking of the profu- 
sion of gold they contained, which was so great, they said, that 
he ought to be satisfied if he could obtain even the tenth part 
of it. He verified the truth of their assertions, and returned well 
satisfied. 

He was succesively driven into the ports of Bastimentos, Re- 
trete, and Postogrone, where he procured provisions, and after- 
wards sailed towards Beragna, where he arrived on the day of 
the Epiphany; he reconneitered the island, and, after meeting 
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-with several adventures, he sailed again, and on the thirteenth of 

May he was off the country of Magna, and by the end of June at 

Jamaica. On this passage also he was assailed by severe storms, 

and his ships were no longer fit for sea. I do not (says he te 
-the king) here mention an hundredth part of my misfortunes, as 
my companions can testify; if your majesty would be graciously 

pleased to send to our aid a ship of 64 tons, laden with 200 
quintals of biscuit, and other provisions, this would be sufficient 
to bring us back to Spain. Jamaica is distant from Spagnola on- 
-ly twenty-eight leagues, but I could not proceed there, even 
were my ships in good trim, after the orders which your majesty 
has given me.” 

Columbus then communicates to the king the observations 
he made on the riches, population, manners, and customs of the 
people he had seen, and particularly those of the isle of Beragna,; 
he descants on the utility of this island, and the ease with which 
it may be taken; „There is (says he) more gold to be seen 
here in two days than can be met with at Spagnola in four years. 
Gold (continues he) is the most precious of metals; it is gold 
which fills all treasuries; and he who possesses gold can do 
what he will in the world! In short, gold serves to send souls in- 
to Paradise! The inhabitants of Beragna bury with their dead all 

the gold they possessed while living: such is their custom. They 
brought at one time to Solomon as much gold as six hundred 
and fifty quintals, not including the quantity for the use of the 
seamen and merchants, and that which it was necessary to send 
in payment to Arabia, and each of these quintals weighed an 
hundred and fifty pounds.“ 

Columbus proceeds to exhaust all his eloquence: he quotes 
Josephus, the Book of Kings, and the Paralipipomenes, in proof 
that the Ofir of Solomon and the Aurea of Josephus, were the 
same as Beragna (Veragua) where nothing but gold was to be 
seen. Columbus, throughout, does not wish to seize upon this 
treasure by main force, but is only anxious that some means 
may be found for transporting it to the coffers of the king. 

Although entirely occupied with the interests of his sove- 
reign, Columbus is reduced to the necessity vf imploring his 
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clemency and justice. I asked your majesty (says he) pro- 
vided I succeeded in discovering these islands and this continent, 
to give me the government of them in your majesty’s name. 


My request was granted in the most solemn manner. I took the. 


_ title of viceroy, admiral, and governor-general; and my limits 
were fixed at a hundred leagues beyond the isles of the Artori, 
and that of Cape Verd.—I remained seven years at your majes- 
ty’s court, and every day this enterprise was spoken of, which, 
in the general opinion, could be attended with nothing but mis- 
fortune. At present, courtiers and flatterers ask, as a favour, 
permission to set out on voyages of discovery, and, if your ma- 
jesty were to comply with their solicitations, they would disco- 
ver nothing.—At the very time when I expected the ship 
which I entreated of your majesty to convey me home, that I 
might do homage to your majesty for my success and my riches, 
I was forcibly seized, and thrown into a ship with my two bro- 
thers, plundered, loaded with irons, and subjected to the most 
infamous treatment; and all this without having been either 
heard or condemned! And who would believe that a poor fo- 
reigner would have been induced to turn traitor here against 
your majesty, without any motive, or without the encouragement 
of any other sovereign. I have served your majesty for the space 
of twenty-eight years, and: have gained nothing but infirmities. 
I cannot believe that your majesty has sanctioned the oppres- 
sion which I have experienced. Let then the authors of it be 
punished, and give me back my property and my honour.—I 
came here only to serve your majesty;—I entreat your ma- 
jesty, if it be God’s will that I am to quit these parts, tó permit 
me to go to Rome, and to make other pilgrimages. May the 
Holy Ghost preserve your life and increase your grandeur. Given 
in the Indies, at the island of Jamaica, the 7th of July, in the 
year 1503.” . 

The above is a brief analysis of a- letter which contains thir- 
ty-two octavo pages, from which the reader may judge of its in- 
terest. It was written in Spanish, and, having been translated 
into Italian, it was printed at Venice by Simon de Lorere, 7th 
of May, 1505. It is this early translation, with some trifling cor- 
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rections, that has been republished by the abbé Morelli, a libra: 
rian at Venice. He has added various notes, to exphen differ- 
ent passages of the text, which would otherwise have been ob» 
cure. The dates in this letter will be useful to the historian in 
‘describing the events relative to Columbus, particularly those of | 
his last voyage in 1502. sass 1503. 


NEW DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The new Drury-lane theatre was opened on. the 10th of Oç- 
tober. The grand entrance is at Bridgestreet, through a Spa: 
cious hall, leading to the boxes and pit. This hall is supported 
by fine Doric columns, and illuminated by two large brass lamps: 
three large doors lead from this hall into the house, and into a 
rotunda of great beauty and elegance. On each side of the ro- 
tunda are passages to the great stairs, which are peculiarly grand 
and spacious; over them is an ornamented ceiling, with a turret 
light. The body of the theatre presents nearly three-fourths of 
a circle from the stage. This circular appearance is partly an 
optical deception, and has the effect of making the spectator ima- 
gine himself nearly close upon the stage, though seated in a 
centre box. The colour of the interior is gold upon green, and 
the relief of the boxes is by a rich çrimson. There are three 
circles of boxes, each containing twenty-four boxes, with four 
rows of seats, and sufficient room between each; there are seven 
lip boxes on each side, ranging with the first gallery, and the 
like number of private boxes nearly upon a level with the pit. 
The boxes will hold 1200 individuals; the pit about 850; the 
lower gallery 480; and the upper gallery 280; in all, 2,810 per- 
sons may be accommodated. The entrance to all the boxes and 
pit is easy and secure. The theatre is indebted to colonel Con- 
greve for an excellent contrivance, which promises effectually 
to secure the building from fire. The appearance of the house 
is brilliant without being gaudy, and elegant without affectation. 
The fronts of the boxes have all diversified ornaments, which 
_ are neatly gilt, and give a variety and relief to the general as- 

pect. We must not omit the just praise which is due to the ar- 
chitect for those arrangements, which exclude the interruption 
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caused by indecent persons, and, by necessary attractions, draw 
ef the noisy and frivolous part of the audienee from the grave 
amd gobar hearers. The grand saloon is eighty-six feet long; 
circular at each extremity, and separated from the box-corridors 
by the rotunda and grand staircase. It has a richly gilt stove 
at each corner, over which are finely imitated blagk and yellow- 
veined. marble slabs as pedestals in the niches. The ceiling is 


~ arched, and the general effect of two massy Corinthian columns 


of verd antique at each end, with ten corresponding pilasters on 
each side, is grand and pleasing. The rooms for coffee and re- 
freshments at the ends of the saloon, though small, are very neat; 


they consist of recesses, Corinthian pilasters, four circular arches | 


supporting domes with sky lights, from which glass lamps are 
suspended. On the north side of the theatre is the wardrobe, 
The retiring rooms for the stage boxes are decorated with rich 


crimson carpets, and with deep crimson embossed paper. The 


private boxes have no anti-chambers.—We have now to notice 
the pit, orchestra, and atage: there are seventeen rows of seats 
in the pit, with four short ones, in consequence of the orchestra 
making two projections into it. The orchestra is about eight feet 
wide, and extends nearly the whole width of the pit. The stage 
is about thirty-three feet wide, the proscenium nineteen and a 
half, and the whole constructed so as to render the circular ap- 
pearance of the theatre nearly complete. The part usually ap- 
propriated to doors, is occupied by two very fine and large 
lamps, with tripods on triangular pedestals; each lamp contains 
a circle of small burners, on the principle of. Burton’s lamps. 
Over the lamps are two stage boxes on each side, forming an 
acute angle with the stage, and above them are niclies with sta- 
tues. The space over the side boxes, and ranging with the up- 
per gallery, is left entirely open; hence the more perfect trans - 
mission of sound to the remotest parts of the house, where the 
lowest whisper may be distincly heard. Between the pedestal 
hops and the curtain on each side is a massy Corinthian column 
of verd antique, with a gilt capital supporting the arch over the 
stage, in the circle of which are the arms of his majesty. Cor. 
responding with these columns are three pilasters, ornamented 
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with connected rings entwined with grapes and vine leaves, alt 
richty gilt. Some, perhaps, may object to so much gilding on 
the stage and front of the boxes, in a house where simplicity and 
plainness are consptcuous; but it ought to be remembered, that 


performers still wear embroidered dresses, and consequently re- 


quire the adjaeent objects to be uniform with their costume and 
character. The pannel which joins the curtain is of a fine lilac 
colour, and contrasts advantageously with the green column and 
gilt ornaments. The theatre itself is a master-piece of art, 
and an ornament of the metropolis. The couf: d eil is delightfuf 


beyond the power of description. It certainly has no rival in 


England, or perhaps in the known world, for beauty, complete- 
ness, and magnificence. The architect, Mr. Wyatt, need envy 
no other artist, living or dead, after exhibiting this happy speci- 


men of his taste and genius. 


INDIAN HERALDRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, ° 


ALL of us are apt to set an overweening value on the pur- 
suits to which we are respectively attached, and to underrate the 
studies to which we have never attended. Some one, talking to 
Dr. Johnson of the utility of experimental philosophy, was an- 
swered thus; “ Yes sir, they may have their uses to minds not 
calculated for higher pursuits: I once amused myself for a short 
time, by dipping a thermometer into hot water, and seeing it 


rise; and again into cold water, and observing the mercury fall: 


sir, I acknowledge if this was a waste, it was, at least, an inno- 
cent waste of time: but a waste of time it was, when compared 
to the investigation of the sources of moral duty, and the incen- 
tives to moral conduct; but I do not know, sir, that experiments, 
us they are called, ought to be dignified with the name of philo- 
sophy.” Johnson, who was, in many respects, very ignorant and 
very bigoted, knew not enough even to receive information, 
how much the hourly comforts of life, how much our pleasures, 
how much our health, how. much the sources of employment, 
and the consequent increase of the human species, the strength 
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and the wealth of nations, depend upon experimental philosophy. 
Had he. possessed knowledge ‘enough to understand this, he 
would not have talked with so much silly contempt of ae 
he was got capable of appreciating. : - 

I was led into this train of reflection by an instance of egre- - 
gious preference to a favourite study, that, so far as I know, is 
unexampled. The author of the book, from whence I have taken 
the following extract, adduces,. as an argument of the science 
of HERALDRY, being founded on the universal propensities of na- 
ture, from having seen some American Indians, with their 
‘skins tattowed, in stripes parallel and crosged (barries). Think- 
ing your readers will be amused by it, I send you the extract.. 

- Ivtropvucrtio at Latinam Blasoniam. Authore Johanne Gib- 
bono Armorumservulo quem a mantilio dicunt Cæruleo. 1682, 
London. p. 156. 

The book entitled Jews in America, tells you, ‘that the 
sachem and chief princes of the Nunkyganses, in Newengland, 
submitted to king Charles I, subscribing their names, and setting 
their seals, which were a BOW BENT, CHARGED WITH AN ARROW, 
A T REVERSED, A TOMAHAWK OR HACHET ERECTED, such a one 
bone BARRYWISE, edge downward, and a FAWN. A great part 
of Anno 1659, till February, the year following, I_lived in Vir- 
ginia, being most hospitably entertained by the honourable col. 
R. Lee, sometimes secretary of state there, and who, after the 
king’s martyrdom, hjred a Dutch vessel, freighted her himself, 
and went to Brussels, surrendered up sir William Barclaie’s 
old commission (for the government of that Province) and re- 
ceived a new one fro his present majesty: (a loyal action, and 
deserving my commemoration) neither will I omit his arms, be- 
ing Guu. a Fes. cHEQUY, OR, BL BETWEEN EIGHT BILLETS 
Arc. being descended from the Lees of Shropshire, who some- 
times bore eight dillgte, sometimes ten, and sometimes the Fesse 
Contercompone (as I have seen by our office records.) I will 
blason it thus: In Clyheo rutilo; Fasciam filuribus quadratis 
auri et cyani, alternis eguisque sfaciis (ducter trihlici fositis) — 
confectam et inter octo Plinthides argenteas collocatam. I say, 
while I lived in Vircıxia, I saw once a war dance acted hy the 
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natives. The dancers were painted. some PARTY PER. PALA 
Gal. ET sas. from forehead to foot, (some PARTY PRR FESSE of 
- the same colours) and carried little ill made shields of bark, also 
painted of those colours, (for I saw no other) some PARTY PER 


" JESSE, some PBR PALE, (and some BARRY) at which I exceed- 


ingly wondered, and concluded that heraldry was engrafted na- 
turally into the sepse of the human race. If so, it” deserves a 


greater esteem than is now-a-days put upon it. 
T T. C. 


~ 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER—£OR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Amone the modern candidates for fame in the career of La- 
tin poetry, none perhaps attained such felicity of execution, as 
William Dobson, the translator into Latin verse, of Prior’s Solo- 
mon. .It has been said by doctor Johnson, that Pope had em- 
ployed him to put into the same language his Essay on Man, 
but whether it was finished or not, does not appear. The Para- 
dise Lost, however, of Milton, was translated by Dobson, about 
thirty lines of which are given by doctor Beattie in one of his 
letters, with great commendation both of the latinity and po- 
etry. | 
Perhaps no passage could be cited from the Solomon, in which 
the fidelity as well as elegance of Dobson’s version would na, 
upon a comparison with the original, appear; and therefore, the 
following, from the second book on Pleasure, is not so much se- 
Jected for any peculiar beauty in the translation as from its being 
a pleasing passage in the original. It is ped the amateurs of 
the modern school, have not so entirely lost all relish for the 
earlier, and, in their day, fashionable poets of the nation from 
which we derive our language and literature, as to avert their 
eyes from a few lines of Prior. 


Not that these arts can here succeasful prove; 

For I am destin’d to another’s love. 

Beyond the cruel bounds of thy command, 

To my dear equal in my native land, 

My plighted vow I gave; I his receiv’d: - 

Fach swore with truth, with pleasuse cach believ'd. 


è 
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The mutual contract was to heaven convey’d: 

In equal scales the busy angels weigh’d 

Its solemn force, and clap’d their wings and spread 
The lasting roll, recording what we said. 


Thus Dobson: 


Nil tamen hic artes poterunt præstare placendi: 
Est mihi qui dedùm sibi me devinxit; amores 
Abstulit ille meos: hee jussa minæque feroces 
Abrumpent fœdus, patriis quod carus in oris 
Mecum iniit juvenis; junxit data dextra vicissim 
€oncordes; neque vana animos fiducia fallet: 
Ad superas arces se mutua vota ferebant, 
Cælituumque cohors libratam utrinque bilanci 
Spectavere fidem, lætum plaudentibus alis, 
Federaque æternis servarunt condita fastis. , 


Milton too, stands. high among the writers of Latin poetry. Ad- 
dison, however, appears to rank above him in this department, 
in which, he has been said to have furnished several specimens 
of good Virgilian verse. At any rate, he has infused into some 
of these poems, the delicate and pleasing vein of humour for 
which he is so distinguished in his prose writings in his own 
tongue. His battle of the Cranes and Pigmies, his Puppet Show, 
and his Bowling Green, are conspicuots instances of this talent. 
The following description of the turbulent and libertine bully 
Punch, is truly comic and amusing: . 


Sed preter reliquos incedit Homuncio rauta 
Voce strepens; major subneetit fibula vestem, 

Et referunt vivos errantia lumina motus; , 
In ventrem tumet immodicum, pone eminet ingens 
A tergo gibbus; Pygmzum territat agmen 
Major, et immanem miratur turba Gigantem. 

Hic magna fretus mole imparibusque lacertis 
Confisus gracili jactat convicia vulgo, 

Et crebro solvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 
Quanquam res agitur solenni serea pompa, 

Spernit solicitum intractabilis ite tumultum 

Bt visu importunus adest, atque omnia tarbat. 
Nec raro invadit molles, pictamque protervo 

ere petit nympham, invitoque dat oscula ligne. 
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: Equally diverting and descriptive, is the picture of the bowler, 
urging on as it were with his motions, the too weakly delivered 
` bowl, and imputing the sluggishness of its course, to the uneven- 
ness of the ground; as are also the distortions of him, who hav- 
` ing made an infamous throw, excites the laughter of the com- 
pany, and vents his chagrin in bitter imprecations on the totally 
regardless bowl and its inordinate bias. Speaking of the first; 


jam cautius exit, 
Et leviter sese insinuat revolubile lignum. 
At si forte globum qui misit spectat inertem 
Serpere, et impressum subito languescere motum, 
Pone urget sphere vestigia, et anxius instat, 2 
Objurgatque moras current ique imminet orbi. 
Atque, ut segnis honos dextræ servetur, iniquam 
Incusat terram, ac surgentem in marmore nodum. 


Of the second; 


Nec risus tacuere globus cum volvitur actus 
Infami jactu, aut nimium vestigia plumbum 
Allicit, et sphzrum a recto trahit insita virtus. 
Tum qui projecit, strepitus effundit inanes, 
Et variam in speciem distorto corpore falsos 
Increpat errores, et dat convicia ligno. 
Sphezra sed irarum temnens ludibria ceptum 
Pergit iter nullisque movetur surda qucrelis. 


The game of bowls, now unpractised or unknown was once $0 

fashionable, that it was not uncommon for country gentlemen in 
England, to have bowling greens on their estates. The one st 
Centre House in the commons of Philadelphia, was a place of 
much resort some forty or fifty years ago. 

We are told by doctor Johnson, that Mr. Addison sought 
the lady Warwick (to whom he was at last united) in a long 
and anxious courtship; and their union, he adds, was such as to 
afford but little encouragement to ambitious love. Be chat as it 
might, the following stanzas, addressed to that lady on Mr. Ad- 
dison’s going to Ireland, by his friend Mr. Rowe, appear to me 
to express with much tenderness and pathos, the fears and soli- 
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citudes natural on sach a separation of the lovers; and there is 
little doubt, but that they were perused with some interest, im 
their day. It may be questioned, however, whether they would 
now be relished, as the poetry is simple, unadorned, and what 
some would call prosaic; in a style and manner at least, wholly 
different from that of the modern school, which scarcely suffers 
an idea to go forth, that is not enveloped in a dense medium of 
metaphor, imagery, and inversion. For my own part I am so 
little fastidious in my taste of poetical excellence, as to admit 
that the verses have pleased me so much, as to induce me to 
transcribe them entire. Perhaps they may be endured, in that 
spirit of indulgence which is sometimes granted to the occasional 
resuscitation of an old and long forgotten song. 

Ye gods and nereid nymphs who rule the sea! 
Who chain loud storms, and still the raging main! 
With care the gentle Lycidas convey, 
And bring the faithful lover safe again. 
When Albion’s shore with cheeriess heart he left, 
Pensive and sad upon the deck he stood, 
Of ev ry joy in Chloe’s eyes bereft 
And wept his sorrow in the swelling flood. 
Ah fair maid! whom, as I well divine, 
The righteous gods his just reward ordain: 
For his return thy pious wishes join, . 
That thou at length, may’st pay him for his pain. 
And since his love, does thine alone pursue, 
In arts unpractis’d, and unus'd to range; 
I charge thee be by his example true, 
And shun thy sex’s inclination, change. 
When crouds of youthful lovers round thee wait, 
And tender thoughts in sweetest words impart; 
When thou art woo’d by titles, wealth and state; 
Then think on Lycidas, and guard thy heart. 
When the gay theatre shall charm thy eyes, 
When artful wit shall speak thy beauty’s praise; 
When harmony shall thy soft soul surprise, 
Sooth all thy senses, and thy passions raise: 
Amidst whatever various joys appear, 
Yet breathe one sigh, for one sad minute mourn; © 
VOL. 1. Rr 
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Nor let thy heart know one delight sincere, 
Till thy own truest Lycidas return. 

There appears, time out of mind, to have existed in the lite- 
rary world, a decree against those persons, who have drawn their 
swords against the country of their birth. No provocation has 
been deemed sufficient to justify the act; and Robertson, in con- 

: formity to the opinion, aims his censure at the constable Bour- 
bon, whose death, he says (borrowing the sentiment I think from 
Sallust) would have been glorious, if he had thus fallen in de- 
fence of his country, not at the head of its enemies. 

Still, must I venture to declare, that I have always fought on 
the side of Bourbon, and that I have exulted with him in the 
noble retribution he obtained for his injuries, in the overthrow 
and captivity of the author of them. I have even sympathized 
with him in the desperate course which succeeded it; and my 
feelings have always prompted the wish that he had even survi- 
ved the unwarrantable sacking of Rome. The general condem- 
nation indeed of Coriolanus and Bourbon, men, whose fortunes 
were very similar, seems to me to have emanated from a source, 
rather political, than moral or just: first, from the ferocious pa- 
triotism of the ancient Romans, from whom we have received 
our early historical lessons; and next, from the selfish, national 
policy of modern times, exalting a blind attachment to our indi- 
vidual community, above a general love and duty to mankind. 
What tends to show that this opinion is not natural, in the ex- 
cess at least to which it has been carried, is the indulgence al- 
ways manifested towards those who have contravened it. Nei- 
ther in the drama of Shakspeare or Thomson, is Coriolanus an 
object of detestation, or scarcely of disapprobation; nor, is he 
otherwise in the allusive poem of Collins. 

But who is he whose brows exalted bear 

A wrath impatient and a fiercer air. 

Awake to all that injur’d wrath can feel, 

On his own Rome, he turns the avenging steel. s 
Awake to the same call, though in an infinitely less degree, 
prince Eugene bid adieu to France, where he was born, unre- 
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mittingly and successfully ever after maintaining against her, 
the interests of the rival house of Austria: nor in history, has he, 
that I know of, been censured for his conduct. Strong, no doubt, 
are, and ought to be, the ties of country; and unhappy, if not 
criminal, is he that seversthem. Nevertheless, there are duties, 
I should presume, of paramount obligation: that for instance of 
justice; and where protection is withdrawn, and hopeless syste- 
matic oppression succeeds, loyalty, to a noble mind, must lose 
the name of virtue, 

The popular, though not superlatively sublime aphorism, of 
Where liberty dwells, there is my country,” has been much 
hackneyed in America. But while bearing testimony to the in- 
estimable blessing of liberty (a very indefinite term by the by) 
it would better accord with my notions of political happiness, to 
parody the line thus— Where justice reigns, there is my coun- 
try.” Godwin seems to have adopted somewhat of the same 
idea, in entitling his book, Political Justice; of which, however, 
I like nothing but the name. | 

Speaking of those who have ventured to exhibit their own 
portraits to the world, Mr. Gibbon observes, that “ the essays 
of Montaigne, and sir William Temple brings us home to the 
houses and bosoms of the authors: we smile without contempt 
at the headstrong passions of Benvenuto Cellini, and the gay fol- 
lies of Colly Cibber;” and he adds, the heretic and the church- 
man are strongly marked in the characters and fortunes of 
Whiston and bishop Newton.“ 

The latter, indeed, from his own account of himself, prefix- 
ed to his Dissertations on the Prophecies, isa conspicuous in- 
stance of the comfortable superiority of mediocrity of parts, when 
united with its usual concomitant discretion, to the highest or- 
der of genius, without it. The good bishop succeeds in all 
his undertakings; and these alone consist in a most assiduous 
attention to the means of church preferment, the gradual steps 
of which he notes with most admirable seif- complacency, —as 
much as to say, who would not do the same, if he could? Per- 
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haps no man that ever lived was more successful .in forgetting, 
or at least seeming to forget, that the plebeian herd of mankind 
had an equal claim to happiness, with himself. The. care of 
providence, in his eyes, seems alone confined to the royal family 
of England, and the lords, spiritual and temporal of the realm 
with their dependencies: and the bishop and his circle being 
completely easy in their situation and circumstances, he sees no 
reason why others should be uneasy in theirs. With such a way 
of thinking, it is scarcely necessary to mention, that during the 
contest with America, he was a decided ministerialist. This, if he 
-had not told us so, would be deducible from the tenor of his writ- 
ten life, which, by the by, affords a handle to Mr. Gibbon for some 
sarcastic strokes, in revenge for that his lordship, as he tells us, 
found “& The History of the Decline and Fall, rather tedious, the 
matter uninteresting, the style affected, the testimonies not to 
he depended upon, &c. xc. But the extreme peril of an old 
man, in the simplicity and sincerity of his heart, detailing his 
life and proceedings to the public, is further exemplified, by the 
unprovoked gibe of the author of the Pursuits of Literature, at 
the bishop’s motives, as declared by himself, for taking a second’ 


- wife; or, as the satirist chooses to term it, a wife en seconde. 


Prudent as Newton in domestic care, , 
With no Scriblerian scruples for an heir, 

He took, not e’en in thought inclin’d to rove, 
A wife for regularity, not love.“ 


It would be in vain, perhaps, for a man who writes his own 
life, to attempt to persuade the world, that vanity was not the 
predominant motive to the undertaking; and it is evidence, with- 
out doubt, that he has a strong interest in himself, by whatever 
name this may be called. But this interest, it may be observed, 
is the cause of all our virtues, as, under a wrong direction, it is 
the cause also, of our most pernicious vices. Nothing great, 
is to be leoked for, in a person who has lost all regard and re- 
spect for himself, and who is wholly indifferent to the good opi- 
nion of the world. There is something generous then, in the in- 
terest here spoken of, since, although it centers in self, the gratt- 


See the passage, and the very humorous note on it, Page 279, of the Phil. Ed. 
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fication it seeks is of etherial quality, and altogether foreign to 
what is meant by the term selfish. Nevertheless, in giving 
their own biography, writers are always solicitous to hide the 
appearance of self-love, or vanity. Cæsar is supposed to have 


been peculiarly happy in this endeavour from the extreme sim- 


plicity of the narrative of his campaigns, in the third person; 
and the great Frederick treading cautiously in his footsteps, 


might have been equally successful, had he not manifested the. 


vanity of likening himselfto Cæsar. The splendid actions, how- 
ever, of these great men, required not the aid of high colouring, 
to set them off. 

These reflections have been suggested by a perusal of the 
life of Mr. Murphy, written by himself. This gentleman, it ap- 
pears, had two models in his eye; the one of Mr. Hume, the 
other of Mr. Gibbon. He adopts the first as least ostentatious 
and most simple, and therefore, as he conceives, most modest 
and becoming, not reflecting that this his preference evinces a 
presumption, that his character can sustain itself, and that the 
literary fame of Mr. Murphy is already so well established, as 
to give sufficient · interest to the mere outline of his passage 
through the world. But certainly, the requisites are very dif- 
ferent in a life of a Homer or a Shakspeare from that of an 
Alexander Selkirk, ora Baron Trenck. In the one, we should 
take an interest in merely knowing the dates of his birth and his 
decease; but in the other, these would be matters of utter indif- 
ference; and we should expect to be entertained by extraordi- 
nary incident and extraneous matter, and it argues no inconsi- 
derable degree of arrogance in an ordinary man to suppose, that 
his readers will care a farthing, for what happens to him in com- 
mon with the herd of those of whom to be born and die consti- 
` tutes the history. Such a one is far from modest then, when he 
sets the plain dish of his life before the world, without garnish, 
or a drop of sauce, ora particle of seasoning. He should reflect, 
that as in a French ragout, the meat is of no account, and that 
all depends upon the cookery. But whether Mr. Murphy was 
in this predicament, I undertake not to decide —I only say, that 
his choice of mode in giving the world his life, was not the most 
modest of the two presented to him. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Quarterly Theological Magazine and Religious Repository; conducted pria- 
cipally by Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 8vo. pp. 240. 
Allinson, Barlington, N.J. Vol. I. No. 1. 


Ix announcing to the public the commencement of this truly 
interesting and valuable publication, we must acknowledge the 
gratification of a high degree of national pride, not only from a 
conviction of the favourable comparison it would sustain with 
European publications of a similar nature, but that its editor is 
a native American. | 

In the choice of the subjects which constitute this literary 
miscellany, Dr. Wharton, the reverend and learned editor, has 
displayed much judgment and taste, combining “ with a master’s 
hand,” the essential properties of a well regulated -periodical 
journal, entertainment, instruction, religious, literary, and phi- 
losophical intelligence, in such a manner, as to arrest the atten 
tion and edify both the head and the heart of the accomplished 
Scholar, and the contemplative and devout Christian. The form 
which is adopted of a quarterly instead of a monthly publication, 
is justly stated by the editor, in a well written prospectus or pre- 
face, “to afford more room for ample biographical details, theo- 
logical discussions, &c. and to present to the reader a full and 
entire view of many important subjects, which, in monthly pub- 

lications, must be frequently interrupted, and, of course, lose 
much of their interest and usefulness.” 

This number commences with two very interesting pieces of 
Brocrapuy; the life of the pious and learned Usxkx, archbi- 
shop of Armagh, and that of the amiable and eminent archbi- 
shop of Cambray, Fenzxon: in which the most injeresting oc- 
eurrences of their eventful and exemplary lives are recorded. 
Then follow two of the established Hom111s; with an intimation, 
that in every future number of this magazine, one at least of the 
homilies will be inserted: and “ as they contain the opinions of 
the first reformers of the English church upon all doctrinal 
points, before any differences arose upon subjects of less im- 
portance, it is presumed they will prove acceptable to all pro- 
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testant churches, and especially to ¿hat church which formally 

and explicitly adopts them among its standards.“ These homi- 

lies, not having been in general circulation for many years, will 

doubtless be acceptable to the orthodox, pious, and inquiring 

Churchman. An eloquent Sermon, by bishop Horsley; several 
valuable Essays, Disquisitions, and ExTRactTs, succeed; toge- 
ther with REvIx ws or NEw PUBLICATIONS; SELECTED POETRY; 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE; a list of New 
Pusnications; RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, both Fon and 
Domestic; and a GxxxRAL View or Pusiic Arras in Eu- 
tope. The intended statement of pomeEstrc political occurren- 
ces, is necessarily omitted, the proposed limits of the magazine 
having been considerably exceeded by the preceding rich variety 
of interesting matter: but the editor states it to be his “intention 
to give such a detail in the next and future numbers of the 
work, commencing that detail with the first day of the present 
year, and so to continue furnishing his readers with a retrospect 
at ence concise and lucid, that will assist the memery in refer- 
ring to the past events of this great and growing empire.” 

We shall conclude these brief and condensed remarks, by a 
short comment upon that part of the prosrecTus which relates 
to the Articles of the church of England, adopted by the protes- 
tant episcopal church in America. It supposes that the private 
opinions of the English reformers were Calvanistic, although 
they did not introduce them into the authoritative institutions 
of the church. This will be considered by some readers as a 
mistake; and the proof adduced in support of it, by referring to 
documents of the reign of queen Elizabeth, irrelevant. If the 
binding authority of the articles and the liturgy were in ques- 
tion, doubtless they rest at present in England on the thirteenth 
of that queen, when they were reenacted, after having been set 
aside in the reign of Mary. But, when a question is raised con- 
cerning their sense, and recourse is had to opinions less authori- 
tative, they should be such as are found in Edwara’s reign, and 
hot in Elizabeth’s; at which period, those concerned in framing 
the Articles and Lturgy were no longer living. The writer of 
this article is of opinion, that if a complete and candid investiga- 
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tion of the subject from exch documents were made, it would be 

found, that far from being framed according to the system of Cal- 

vin, thcy were studiously modled after the Lutheran in opposi- 

tion to the Romish tenets of that day; the system of Calvin be- 

ing then little known and less regarded in England. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
ROKEBY, A POEM—BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


Tus very rapid glance which we have been able to obtain of 
a part of this new and beautiful offspring of the muse of Scott, 
has not qualified. us for an examination of its character, or even 
a description of its features; and we must therefore reserve any 
de tails till our next number, when it will have issued from the 
American press. The poem is founded on a wild story, the scene 
of which.is laid in the north of England, during the civil distur- 
bances in the time of Cromwell, and is embellished with all. the 
incidents of feudal. war, of chivalric gallantry, of romantic affec- 
tion, and of bloody vengeance, on which the genius of Walter 
Scott has so often dwelt with poetical enthusiasm. It opens with 
the description of Oswald Wycliffe’s anxious suspence, as he was 
waiting the return of a soldier whom he had bribed to assassinate 
his kinsman, Philip of Mortham. 


Tux Moon is in her summer glow, 

But hoarse and high the breezes blow, 
And, racking o’er her face, the cloud 

Varies the tincture of her shroud; 

On Barnard’s towers, and Tees’s stream, 

She changes as a guilty dream, 

When Gonscience, with remorse and fear, 

Goads sleeping Fancy’s wild career. 

Her light seem’d now the blush of shame, 

Seem’d now fierce anger’s darker flame, 

Shifting that shade to come and go, a 

Like apprehension’s hurried glow; 
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Then sorrow’s livery dims the air, 
And dies in darkness, like despair. 
Such varied hues the warder sees 
Reflected from the woodland Tees, 
Then from old Baliol’s tower looks forth, 
Sees the clouds mustering in the north, 
Hears, upon turret-roof and wall, 
By fits the plashing rain-drop fall, 
Lists to the breeze’s boding sound, 
And wraps his shaggy mantle round. 


Those towers, which in the changeful gleam 
Throw murky shadows on the stream, 
Those towers of Barnard hold a guest, 
The emotions of whose troubled breast, 7 
In wild and strange contusion driven, 
Rival the flitting rack of heaven. 
Ere sleep stern Oswatn’s senses tied, 
Oft had he changed his weary side, 
Composed his limbs, and vainly sought 
By effort strong to banish thought. 
Sleep. came at length, but with a train 
Of feelings real and fancies vain; 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast, 
The expected future with the past. 
Conscience, anticipating time, 
Already rues the unacted crime, 
And calls her furies forth, to shake 
The sounding scourge and hissing snake; 
While her poor victim’s outward throes - 
‘Bear witness to his mental woes, 
_And show what lesson may be read 
Beside a sinner’s restless bed. 


Thus Oswald’s labouring feelings trace 

Strange changes in his sleeping face, 

Rapid and ominous as these 

With which the moon-beams tinge the Tees. 

There might be seen, uf shame the blush, 

There anger’s dark and fiercer flush, 

While the perturbed sleeper’s hand 

Seem’d grasping dagger-knife, or brand. 
VOL. I. 8 8 
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Relaxed that grasp, the heavy sigh, 

The tear in the half-· opening eye, 

The pallid cheek and brow, confessed 
That grief was busy in his breast; 

Nor paused that mood —a sudden start 
Impelled the life-blood from the heart; 
Features convulsed, and mutterings dread, 
Show terror reigns in sorrow’s stead; 
That pang the painful slumber broke, 
And Oswald with a start awoke. 


He woke, and feared again to close 

His eye-lids in such dire repose; 

He woke,—to watch the lamp, and tell, 
From hour to hour the castle-bell, 

Or listen to the owlet’s cry, 

Or the sad breeze that whistles by, 

Or catch, by fits, the tuneless rhyme 
With which the warder cheats the time, 
And envying think, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier’s watch be done, 
Couch’d on his siraw, and fancy-free, 
IIe sleeps like careless infancy. 


The character of Oswald’s son, Wilfrid, an amiable youth, a 
poet, and the unsuccessful lover of Matilda, contains a lively pic- 
ture, which none but a poet could have drawn, of the danger of 
indulging to excess the enthusiastic dreams of poetical sensibi- 


lity. 


But Wilfrid, docile, soft, and mild, 
Was Fancy’s spoiled and wayward child; 
In her bright car she bade him ride, 
With onc fair form to grace his side, 
Or, in some wild and lone retrcat, 
Flung her high spells around his seat, 
Bathed in her dews his languid head, 
Her fairy mantle o’er him spread; 

For him her opiates gave to flow, 
Which he who tastes can ne’er forego, 
And placed him in her circle, free - 
From every stern reality, 
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Till, to the visionary, seem 
Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 


Wo to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hand the reins, 
Pity and wo! for such a mind 

‘Is soft, contemplative, and kind; 

And wo to those who train such youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, ` 
The miind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel! 

O teach him, while your lessons last, 
To judge the present by the past; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 

How rich it glowed with promised good; 
Remind him of each wish enjoyed, 

How soon his hopes possession cloyed! 
Tell him, we play unequal game, 
Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim; 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Show the conditions of the chace. 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret; 

One disenchants the winner's eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize, 
While one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser’s wo. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mold, 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 


More wouldst thou know—yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day, 

Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moon-beam, 

And yon thin form!—the hectic red 

On his pale cheek unequal spread; 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air.— 

See, he looks up;—a woful smile 

Lightens his wo-worn cheek awhile,— 
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»Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin ahe has wrought; i 
For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And, soothing thus the dreamer's pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 
Now to the lattice turn his eyes, 
Vain bope! to see the sun arise. 
The moon with clouds is still o’ercast, 
Still howls by fits the stormy blast; 
Another hour must wear away, 
Ere the East kindle into day, 
And, hark! to waste that weary hour, 
He tries the minstrel’s magic power. 


The sketch of Matilda, the heiress of Rokeby, is also beauti- 
ful, though it may be thought in some respects to approach al- 
most too closely to that of Ellen, in the Lady of the Lake. 


Wreathed in its dark-brown rings, her hair 
Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 
Half hid and half revealed to view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. : 
The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek, 
That you had said her hue was pale, 
But if she faced the summer gale, 
Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those she loved, 
Or when of interest was expressed 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivalled the blush of rising day. 
There was a soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
That suited well the forehead bigh, 
The eye-lash dark and down-cast eye; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 
In duty firm, composed, resigned;— 
»Tis that which Roman art has given, 
To mark their maiden Queen of heaven. 
In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To Fancy’s light and frolic play, 
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And when the dance, or tale, or song, 

In harmless mirth sped time along, 

Full oft her doating sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all. 

But days of war, and civil crime, 

Allowed but ill such festal time, 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepened into sadness now. 

In Marston field her father ta’en, 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain, 
While every ill her soul foretold, 

From Oswald’s thirst of power and gold, a 
And boding thoughts that she must part 
With a soft vision of her heart,— 

All lowered around the lovely maid, 

To darken her dejection’s shade. 


We have not space enough left for more than the following, 
which is in the best style of Scott’s lively descriptions of danger. 
Bertram, the assassin, as he is on bis way with Wilfrid through 
a dark glen, where his superstitious fears are awakened, sudden- 
ly starts at seeing a shade before him:—. 


Bertram sprung forward, shouting high, 
“ Whate’er thou art, thou now shalt stand!“ 
And forth he darted, sword in hand. 


As bursts the leven in its wrath, 
He shot him down the sounding path; 
Rock, wood, and stream, rung wildly out, 
To his loud step and savage shout. 
Seems that the object of his race 
Hath scaled the cliffs; his frantic chace 
Sidelong he turns, and now tis bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement; 
Straining each sinue to ascend, 
Foot, hand, and knee their aid must lend. 
Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 
Views from beneath his dreadful way; 
Now to the oak’s warped roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight to ivy strings; 
Now, like the wild gpat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air; 
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Hid in the shrubby rain- course now, 

You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurned from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest; 
And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 


See, he emerges!—despcrate now 

All farther course—yon beetling brow, 
In craggy nakedness sublime, 

What heart or foot shall dare to climb? 

It bears no tendril for his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 

Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By heaven, his faithless footstool shakes! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 

It sways, it loosens, it descends! 

And downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o'er rock and copse-wood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell! — 
Fell it alone?—alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 

He trusted to his sinewy hands, 

And on the top unharmed he stands! 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON LEYRID’S RETIREMENT INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Wauere lofty forests wave their heads, 
And flowrets deck the lowly meads; 
Where bold Ilyssus rolls along, 

In current rapid, clear and strong; 

His waves in rich luxuriance rise 
When gentle Zephyr breathes its sighs: 
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Where lavish Nature throws around 
Whate’er can charm the fairy ground: 
And where bright Hope and Joy are ever seen, 
And Peace, and Love, and calm Content with placid mein: 


Where summer’s suns, with gentle fire 
Shine but to warm—and then retire. 
To welcome Autumn’s fruitful brow 
Or Winter's not ungenial snow, 
And then with gladness swiftly bring 
The verdure of the teeming spring— 
Spring—~season of the blushing rose, 
When the young ivy round it grows, 

And woodbines then their curling tendrils join, 

In soft and tender union with the wreathing vine 


There Leyrid lives, remote from noise, 
And rural scenes of peace enjoys; 
With those whose fond paternal care 
Has polished bright the lovely fair; 
With those who oft delight to tracc 
Good nature beaming in her face: 
And love to survey in her mind 
All the virtues there combin’d— 
All that with fond delight the poet feigns 
When Love inflames and Fancy thrills his raptur’d strains. 


With friends like these how swiftly glide 
The current of life’s rapid tide! 
How do they sweeten each dull hour, 
How cheer these hours that often lower, 
When pale Misfortune’s palsying hand 
O’er Joy and Peace waves high her wand. 
When Friendship’s face, serenely smiles, 
We think no more of Treachery’s wiles; 
It makes past days in swift succession rise 
To charm once more the mourner’s tear dew'd eyes. 


Oh! ye kind gods who ne’er disdain, 
Te calm our fears and ease our pain, 
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Oh! listen to my fervent prayer 3 
From ev’ry harm protect the fair. ý 
May her soft heart ne’er feel how keen 
The cruel shaft that strikes unseen— 
That strikes and lays its victim low, 
Unknown the cause,—unseen the blow. 

And may she long avoid pale Envy’s flame 

And still preserve, with conscience pure, bright Virtue’s name. 


May Fancy to her favourite child, 
Stillteach her native wood-notes wild, 
And Genius crown with fadeless bays, 
The maid who weaves her winning lays. 
E'en now untaught in Wisdom’s years, 
Her polish’d numbers please our ears; 
What then, when more matur’d by time 
Shall be her Muse’s riper rhyme? 
Did but Prediction’s voice to me belong, 
Each Muse and every Grace would love to claim her song. 


May she with deep-fix’d scorn deride 
The weakness of a silly pride: 
Ne’er may she hear base Flattery’s theme 
Nor idly list the soothing dream. 
For Flattery, like the poisoned bowl 
First sooths and then destroys the soul; 
But to avert the feather’d dart 
And safely shield a female heart, 
May Learning grave her studious mind engage, 
To pore with eye unwearied o’er the instructive page. 


Next shall my feeble pen portray, 

In artless numbers of the lay? 

Oh! then how fondly would I trace, 
The features of a lovely face. 

May each fair lineament declare 

That native worth is hidden there. 

Give to her cheek the tint that glows, 

And blushes in the morning rose. 
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And ohl ye gods exert your happiest art 
To give those charms that win and firmly bind the heart. 


SEDLEY. , 
FOR THE PORT FOLIOTHE “KISS!” ACKNOWLEDGBD. 
To her who will underetand me. 


Kiss, be mine! that fills the soul; 
Kiss celestial! soft kiss stole 
From scrutiny of common view 
Kiss to the favoured lover true! 


Could the kiss so common grown 
Alike to friend and lover known, 
Kiss—mere presgure of the lips! 
Content the soul where Cupid dips? 


If our rude manners authorize 

A kiss which mouth to mouth applies, 
From a cousin, friend, or other 
Where is the kiss reserved the lover 


Mine be—ye kisses of the eyes 

Which vulgar sight cannot surmise, 
Salute of love, kiss seen by heaven, 
Kiss mutual, kiss at parting given! 


Fervent the kiss devout I send 
The kiss with which my soul I Iend 
To thee whose eyes of look divine, 
hike the creative life ray shine. 


The eye-blush’d kiss, reserv’d thy lover 
Which nought but eyes that love discover; 
Be the sovereign kiss for me, 

Kiss of gentle Amadee! 


Kiss of love! O joy supreme, 
Kiss that fired my vital stream, 

x That tells my soul, O kiss divine, 
Amadee leves me, Kiss be mine! 
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AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DESCRIPTION OF QUEBEC. 


Asovse the island of Orleans, says Gray, in his “Letters from 
Canada,” published in 1809, the St. Lawrence expahds, and a ba- 
sin is formed by the junction of a river called the St. Charles, 
which takes its course through a plain separated from the great 


river by a ridge of high land about nine miles in length, and from 


one to two in breadth, extending from a place called Cape Rouge, 
to Cape Diamond. 

Cape Diamond is a bold promontory advancing into the river 
St. Lawrence, of an elevation of 350 feet above the river, nearly 
perpendicular, and the bank the whole way to Cape Rouge is 
nearly of the same elevation, rising from the river almost perpen- 
dicular; the ridge slopes towards the north till it reaches the plain 
through which the river St. Charles runs. On the northeast or low- 
erend of the peninsula, Quebec is situated, and the line of its for- 
tifications runs from the river St. Charles across to the top of the 
bank which overlooks the St. Lawrence; the distance is about 
half a mile, and from the line of fortification to the point of Cape 
Diamond the distance ‘is about a quarter of a mile; within this 
space stands the city of Quebec. It consists of an upper and 
lower town. The upper town may be said to be situated on Cape 


Diamond, at least upon the side of it which slopes tewards the 
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river St. Charles. It is much elevated above the lower town, 
and separated from it by a line of steep rocks which run from 
the cape towards the river St. Charles. Formerly the river St. 
Lawrence, at high water, came up close to these rocks; but as 
the tide rises and falls here about fifteen feet, it gave an opportu- 
nity of taking from the river a considerable space. Wharfs were 
built at low water mark, and even at some places beyond it, 
and the intermediate ground filled up to such a height that it re- 
mained dry at high water. Upon this situation streets were laid 
out and houses built. These streets run from the upper side of 
cape Diamond down to the river St, Charles, a distance of about 
half a mile; they are of considerable breadth, and the houses are 
large and commodious, those next the river have attached to them 
very extensive warehouses (called, in the language of Quebec, 
hangards) arid vessels come-close to the wharves to discharge 
their cargoes; at some of them the vessels remain afloat at low 
water, at others, which are not carried so far out, or where the 
river does not deepen so suddenly, the vessels lie dry at low 
water. | 

The lower town is not included in the fortifications, but the 
passes to it are commanded by thẹ batteries in the line of fortifi- 
cation which surrounds the upper town, so that the approach by 
land to the lower town will hardly be attempted by an enemy. It 
is true the Americans attempted it in the winter of 1775, but 
they were repulsed with great slaughter. 

The communication from the lower to the upper town is by 
a winding street, at the top of which isa fortified gate. On en- 
tering this gate you find on the right hand a large area in which 
is situated the house (dignified with the title of a palace) in which 
the bishop of Quebcc formerly resided; at present it is used for 
public offices, and accommodates the supreme council and house 
of assembly. On the left is another area, and on the side next 
the river is the Chateau de St. Louis, in which the governor re- 
sides. 

Quebec on the north, north-east and seuth sides, is so strong- 
ly fortified by the nature of the ground, that little has been left 
for the engineer to do. What was necessary however has been 
done. And as the great river and the river St. Charles, surround 
wh a manner the fortifications in these directions, and in some 
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places come very near the bottom of the rocks, no enemy, if a 
common degree of vigilance is observed, can hope to succeed 
by an attack on these quarters. 

The least defensible part of Quebec is towards the south-west, 
where the line of fortifications extends from one side of the 
peninsula to the other, enclosing the city and the highest part of 
Cape Diamond. There a cavalier battery has lately [1806] been 
erected, which commands the ground to a considerable distance 
from the walls; at the extent of the range of this battery mar- 
tello towers are about to be erected which will sweep the plains 
‘of Abraham, and prevent, in some measure, an enemy from ap- 
proaching near enough the walls to make a breach. There is no 
fosse, 30 that if a breach were once made, a daring enemy would 
have no difficulty in entering the city. The ground for a con- 
siderable distance to the southwest of the city of Quebec is cal- 
led the plains of Abraham, famous for the battle in which gene- 
ral Wolfe beat the French. These plains are nearly on a level 
with the fortifications and widen as you retire from them to the 
extent of from one to two miles, preserving the level nearly 
throughout, but sloping a little both ways, particularly towards 
the river St. Charles on the north. On the side towards the St. 
Lawrence, the bank is of great height almost perpendicular, and 
generally covered with wood, where the slope will admit of it, 
which is not always the case. Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
ascent, General Wolfe with infinite labour contrived to carry his 
little army and a few small field pieces to the top of the bank, 
and took his stand on the plains of Abraham. Instead of remain- 
ing within their fortifications, the French came out to meet him, 

and to this error the English owe the taking of Quebec. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REV. JOHN ANT IS. 


On the appearance of lord Valentia’s travels, in which the veracity of 
Bruce was questioned, a vindication of his character was published by the 
Rev. John Antes, who had known Bruce in Egypt, and thought more favoura- 
bly of him, than lord Valentia did. Since the death of Mr. Antes, in 1811, a 
memoir of his life, partly written by himself, has been published by the se 
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ciety to which he belonged, and as it contains the story of a native American, 
finds an appropriate place in this journal. The biographer is however ob- 
viously mistaken in the birth place of Mr. Antes, and if any of our correspon- 
dents can rectify the error, or furnish any further particulars of our wander- 
ing countryman, we shall be happy to give them an insertion. 


Joun Antes was born March 24, 1740, on one of his father’s 
estates in Frederick town, Philadelphia county, North America. 
Shortly after his birth his father became acquainted with the 
church of the Moravian Brethren, and with count Zinzendorf, 
who visited America, at that time. 

“On taking leave of my father, the count desired to see all 
his children, and on that occasion, placing his hand on my head, 
in a very solemn manner, commended me to the grace of God 
our Saviour, praying him to preserve and guide me, throughout 
my whole life. This circumstance made an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind.” 

Mr. A. was baptized in this society when six years of age. 
He was also educated among them; and was appointed overseer 
of the boys’ school. In January 1764, he was appointed to ac- 
company the Indian congregation from Philadelphia to Newyork. 
This year he visited Europe, and went to Herrnhut. Here he 
studied mechanics; and from hence he went to Neuwied to learn 
watch making. Jan. 16, 1769, he received a call to serve the 
mission then forming at Grand Cairo, in Egypt. He sailed for 
Cyprus; where he arrived Nov. 24. 

“All the inhabitants of the house were taken ill of the Cy- 
prus fever, an ague of a very malignant kind. I was likewise 
attacked by it, but the fits left me on the 17th. However, being 
yet very unwell, Christmas-day was a very heavy day to me. 
No one being able to help me, I was forgotten, and lay all day 
without meat or drink, or any refreshment. On the 17th the 
fits returned; but hearing of a Venetian ship lying at Limasol, 
bound to Alexandria, I immediately sent a messenger to know 
whether I could reach it before it sailed. On the very next day 
the Greek merchant, who acted as English consul, sent a guide 
to conduct me to Limasol. I was extremely ill; but as the man 
could not be prevailed on to wait a few days for me, I crept out 
of bed, packed up my things during the paroxysm, and prayed’ 
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the Lord to strengthen me for the journey. As my conductor 
spoke no language but Greek, the English consul procured me 
a muleteer, who spoke Italian. He however cautioned me 
against my very guides, assuring me, that they would kill their 
own parents if they could get any thing by it. 

On the 8th of January, 1770, I left Limasol; and, after an 
easy voyage, arrived safe at Alexandria, on the 13th. The ague 
left me at sea, but I was by no means well. 

I had a recommendation from the English consul in Cyprus, 
to an Italian, who acted as consul in Alexandria. At my request, 
he procured for me a Janissary, who understood Italian, with 
whom I set off early in the morning of the 16th, in alarge open 
eoasting boat, for Rosetta. We had a troublesome passage, and 
spent the first night at anchor, in the bay of Aboukir. The next 
morning, the weather being more moderate, we set sail, in com- 
pany with 65 boats, for Rosetta, were we arrived safe at noon. As 
to my guide, he could only speak Arabic, and I was quite at a 
loss how to converse with him. He shifted my things on board 
another boat, bound to Cairo; and as I had no recommendation 
to any of the merchants’ houses, I addressed an European among 
the crowd, who, after a few questions, invited me to his lodg- 
ings, where he offered me the usual refreshments of coffee, &c. 
and then left me. Towards evening, I felt greatly fatigued, 
and therefore went towards my boat, where I had my bedding, 
to spend the night in it; but meeting with the man at the water- 
side, he inquired whither I was going? and told me, that he had 

provided board and lodgings for me in the house of the Friars 
de Terra Santa. These monks showed me every possible atten- 
tion, for which may the Lord reward them. At first finding that 
I was ill, they were apprehensive that I had caught the plague 
at Alexandria, but were soon convinced of the contrary. Here 
I had to wait six days, before the boat sailed. My guide had 
provided plenty of good provisions for the voyage up the river, 
which is commonly from three to four, or at most, six days. 
However, the end of my trials was not yet come, for instead of 
three or four, I was eighteen days on the passage. It often 
rains very hard in Lower Egypt; and, as the deck was not water 
tight, the water penetrated into my cabin. My bed grew wet 
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and mouldy, as likewise my provisions; which, at last, were 
quite exhausted. I had now to subsist on the rice-bread of the 
Arabs, which was hardly to be distinguished from black clay. 
However, this meagre diet saved me from a fit of the ague. We 
bad such contrary and boisterous winds, that we were obliged 
to lie at anchor before some miserable village, or in the middle 
of the stream, for four or five days together. At length on the 
10th of February, we arrived at Bulac, the harbour of Grand 
Cairo, where, as if to complete our misfortunes, we stranded on 
a sand-bank, in the middle of the river. I made signs, and was 
soon fetched on shore by a boat; when I immediately proceeded 
with my conductor, to Cairo. Here I was most cordially wel- 
comed by the Brethren, Hocker and Danke. My heart was 
penetrated with a deep sense of gratitude, for all the mercy and 
protection experienced during this eventful journey. 

My health was far from being re-established; for though the 
ague had, in appearance, left me, yet I felt it preying upon my 
constitution during the whole following summer; and in October, 
when the air grew cool and damp, it attacked me with redoubled 
violence. 

After my recovery, I was never again seriously ill, during 
the whole time of my residence in Egypt; and my constitution 
which was naturally strong, suffered no material injury from the 
hardships which I had undergone. 

The plague, which on my arrival at Alexandria, had infected 
some quarters of that town, afterwards became more general, 
both there, and at Rosetta; but (except in a very few cases) it 
did not begin to spread in Cairo, till April, 1771. We were 
then obliged to shut ourselves up in our house, till the end of 
June, when it ceased. 

In 1773, January 15th, the celebrated Mr. Bruce, who, about 
four years ago, had gone to Abyssinia, returned safe to Cairo. 
As the brethren had been sent to Cairo, chiefly with a view to 
penetrate into Abyssinia, if any prospect should open to serve 
the cause of the gospel, among those very depraved nominal 
Christians, the Copts, I immediately waited upon him, and was 
kindly received. During his stay, I became intimately acquainted 

with him, which gave me an opportunity to make very minute 
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inquiries about every circumstance relating to Abyssinia, From 
his account I soon perceived, that, unless very great alterations 
should take place in that country, it would be quite impossible 
to establish a mission there. He reported that the hatred to all 
Europeans, and particularly to their priests (for which we 
should be immediately taken) was so great in that country, that 
as soon as we opened our lips about spiritual things, we should 
be stoned to death; that, although he had used various means in 
order to avoid suspicion, yet it was as much as he could do, to 
escape persecution on account of his religion; and it would have 
been altogether impracticable, had he not been constantly at 
court, and protected by the king himself. i 

These declarations, which were afterwards, confirmed to me 
by several natives of Abyssinia, destroyed all our hopes of 
being of any service in that country. 


About this time, Europeans could hardly pass through thë 


streets of Cairo without insults, or even blows, of which I re- 
ceived my share. The times were, upon the whole, extremely 
turbulent. Not only the war with the Russians frequently 
caused a ferment among the people, but the Beys likewise had 
many quarrels among themselves, which always had an influence 
upon the populace. 
August 23d, I set off on a visit to Behnesse, to renew our 
connexion and acquaintance with the few Copts in that place, 
which our late Brother Danke had begun. The Nile was then 
high, and after a few days sailing in the channel of the river, we 
turned from it across the fields. As there are continually a 
great many boats going up and down the stream, there is at least 
some sort of security; but now my Arab boatmen showed them- 
selves in their true colours. For they are of such a deceitful 
disposition, that, though they may be very friendly and submis- 
, sive as long as they are in town, they become extremely insolent 
the moment they think themselves out of the reach of control. 
Thus they likewise behaved to me. Whenever, on account of 
my dress they could practice that deceit, they gave me out fora 
Turkish soldier, and thus made use of me as a tool to oppress 
the country people, and to compel the chiefs of the villages to 
provide the best provisions, not only for me, bat for the whole 
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compahy. This they did one evening without my knowledge; 
but when I found it out, I told them, that I should certainly ex- 
pose them, if they ever did it again. They however repeated 
it the very next morning, and moreover gave me a Turkish 
name, by which I was addressed by the Sheik of the village. 
As I was entirely in the power of these people, and knew that 
they would not have scrupled to throw me overboard, if I had 
offended them, I was obliged to let it pass, and not to contra- 

dict them, particularly as the Sheik made no inquiry. 

On my return to Cairo, the boat was twice attacked in the 
night by pilferers, who approach the boat by swimming under 
water; snatch away whatever happens to be within their reach, 
and suddenly disappear with their booty; but we kept so good a 
look out, that they were disappointed. 

On the 15th November, 1779, I had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a bey, who, in hopes of extorting a large sum 
of money from me, treated me in the most cruel manner. Be- 
fore I relate this event, I must premise, that, during my resi- 
dence at Grand Cairo, we lived in rather a close and confined 
part of the city, not far from the great canal, passing through its | 
whole length, and which, from the middle of October to the 
June following, is very offensive, owing to the quantity of soil 
and filth thrown into it, from the adjacent houses. As my occupa. 
tion was chiefly of a sedentary nature, I soon found, that frequent 
exercise, in the open air, was essential for the preservation of 
health. For this purpose, I often went into the fields, but the 
heat of the climate being very enervating, I perceived, that when 
I had no object to exercise activity upon, I was always inclined 
to sit down to rest under the shade of a tree, by which my aim 
was frustrated. In order to remedy this, I somctimes took a 
fowling-piece with me, particularly in winter, when there are 
plenty of wild fowl, snipes, wild ducks, geese, curlews, quails, 
&c. in the marshes and ponds, which the inhabitants, of every 
description, are at liberty to shoot, the Turks being too indolent 
to fatigue themselves with shooting. To meet the beys, and 
other men in power, is not safe, but as they have always a nu- 
merous train with them, they may on that account, and from 
the flatness of the country, be perceived at a considerable dis- 
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tance. When, therefore, I observed any of them, I generally 
avoided approaching them, knowing how ready they are, under 
some pretext or other, to extort money, especially from Euro- 
peans, whom they always suppose to be rich, Iri this way I had 
avoided falling into their hands, for above nine years. It happened 
on the above-mentioned day, that walking out with the Venetian 
consul, as we were returning, about half an hour before sun-set, be- 
ing near the city gate, we were observed by some Mamelukes, be- 
longing to one Osman Bey. The bey himself, and his train had 
been near us, though hid from our sight by some hillocks of rub- 
bish, of which there are many lying all round Cairo, some of them 
high enough to overlook almost the whole city. Two of the 
Mamelukes immediately came in full gallop towards us, with 
drawn swords in their hands, followed by some footmen. They 
immediately stript us of our fur coats, shawls, and whatever else 
we had about us of any value, demanding 100 maktubs, or 
Turkish zechins (each in value about seven shillings and six- 
pence) threatening to take us befére their master, unless we im- 
mediately gave them the money: I told them, that we bad no 
such sum about us, and taking out my purse, offered it to them. 
They at first took it, but finding it contained only about twenty- 
five shillings, in small silver pieces, threw it back with disdain, 
crying, dahab! i. e. gold. Knowing that I had nothing to expect 
but ill-treatment, I told them that I had no gold with me, but if 
they would go with me to my house I would give them seme. 
Upon this they cursed me, and ten more of the same gang, cn 
horseback, having joined them, they repeated the same demand 
of gold, enforced with the same threat of bringing me before 
the bey if I refused to comply. I again answered that I had 


none about me, but that I would give them some if they would 


go with me. At last their chief accosted me, (for the poor Ve- 
netian could not speak one word of Arabic) “ go you home and 
fetch your gold, but we will keep your companion here as an 
hostage, and if you do not soon return cut off his head.” When 
I saw the poor man crying and trembling all over, I could not 
think of leaving him in the hands of those tygers, and escaping 
myself. Itherefore told him that he might go and fetch the 
money, and I would stay withthem. He had scarcely advanced 
VOL. T. XX 
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a few steps, when the servants fell upon him and stripped him 
of the féw remains of clothing he had left, so that he escaped 
nearly naked into the town. By this time the sun had set, and 
it began to grow dərk: and as the Mamelukes, durst not stay 
away from their master till my companion could return, one of 
them rode up to the bey and told him they had seized an Euro- 
pean, from whom something might be got. The man soon re- 
turned, with an order that I should be brought before the bey: 
when, taking me between their horses, they dragged me to the 
place where he was sitting. When I came near him, I addres- 
sed him with the usual phrase: “I am under your protection; 
to which, if they are not maliciously inclined, they answer: 
“You are welcome.” But instead of answering at all, he stared 
furiously at me, and said, Who are you?” I replied, (I am an 
Englishman.” What are you doing here in the night! You 
must be athief. Aye, aye, most likely the one who did such 
and such a thing the other day.” I proceeded: „I was enter- 
ing the city-gates half an hour before sunset, when I was taken 
by your Mamelukes and detained till now, when, indeed, it is 
dark, but not yet an hour after sun-set, which is the regular 
time of shutting the gates.” Without saying any thing in re- 
ply, he pointed to one of his officers, and ordered him to take 
me to the castle, a building at some distance out of town, situa- 
ted in an extensive sandy plain, where most of the beys have 
houses, and exercise their Mamelukes. Every month one of 
the beys in rotation takes his station there, in order to guard thé 
city by night against the wandering Arabs. This month hap- 
pened to be the turn of the above-mentioned Osman Bey. 
Having given his orders for my removal, I wanted to suy a few 
words more, but was prevented by a horde of servants, who are 
always glad to insult an European. One gave me a kick on one; 


another on the other side, one spat in my face, while another 


put arope about my neck, made of the filaments of the date- 
tree, which are much rougher than horse-hair. By this rope a 
fellow in rags was ordered to drag me along, and another on 
horseback, armed with sword and pistols, to guard me. As we 
proceeded towards the bey’s castle, we passed a gentle slope, 
with a large garden, surrounded by a mud wall. As the gardens 
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here consist mostly of irregular plantations of orange, lemon, 
and other. prickly trees, through which no horses, can pass, it 
occurred to me that I might cut the rope by which I was held, 
and make my escape over the wall, the place being well known 
to me; but when I searched for my knife, I found that it was 
gone. Soon after, my conductor advised me to give the guard 
money, and he would let me go. The word money operated 
like an electrical shock. The guard gallopped up to me, and 
` asked me if I had any money left? I told him I would give him 
what I had if he would let me go. Accordingly, I gave him the 
purse which the Mamelukes had refused. Having looked at it, 
he put it into his pocket, without saying a word, still driving me 
forward, till we arrived at the castle. I was then put into a 
dungeon, half under ground; a large iron chain, with links as 
large as those of a wagon chain, was put round my neck, ses 
cured by a padlock, and the other end fastened to a piece of tim- 
ber. I was much heated with walking, and very thirsty. The 
seryants, hoping to be rewarded, furnished me with water, but 
no offer could prevail upon them, either to let me have pen and 
ink, or to take a letter for me to my friends in town, to inform 
them of my situation; neither, indeggy durst they have gratified 
me, without danger to themselves. “Being stripped of my upper 
garments, I was more afraid of taking cold than of any thing 
else. In about half an hour the bey arrived with his retinue, 
lighted flambeaus being carried before him. He alighted, went 
up stairs into a room, sat down in a corner, and all his people 
pleced themeelves in a circle around him. I was then sent for 
unchained, and led up stairs by two men. On the stairs 1 heard 
the instruments used for the bastinado rattle, and guessed what 
I had to expect. Upon entering, I found a small Persian carpet 
spread for me. This was a mark of civility only due to a gen- 
tleman, for the common people, when about to receive the bas- 
tinado, arc thrown upon the bare ground. The bey again asked 
me, * Who I was?” 4. “ An Englishman.” Q.“ What is your 
business?” A. “I live by what God sends?” (a customary Ara- 
bic phrase.) He exclaimed, “ throw him down.” I asked what 
I had done? “ How you dog,” answered he, “dare you ask what 
you have done? Throw him down.” The servents then threw 
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me flat upon my face, and with a strong staff, about six feet 


long, having a piece of an iron chain fixed to both ends, con- 


fined my feet above the ancles! when two men, one on each side, 
twisting staff and chain together, turned up the soles of the feet 


and being provided with what they call a corbage (which con- 


sists of a strap of the skin of the hippopotamus, about a yard in 
length, rather thicker than a man’s finger, half-cured, and very 
tough and hard,) waited for their master’s orders. When they 
had placed me in this position, an officer came and whispered 
into my ear: “Do not suffer yourself to be beaten, give him a 
thousand dollars, and he will let you go.” I reflected that, 
should I now offer any thing, he would probably send some of 
his men with me to receive it, and that I should then be obliged 
to open my strong chest, in which I kept not only my own mo 
ney, but considerable sums belonging to others, left with me in 
trust, and that the whole of this would, in all probability, be car- 
ried away at the same time. Being therefore determined not to 
involve others in my misfortunes, I answered, “I have no mo- 
hey to give,” upon which he immediately ordered them to begin. 
This they did at first pretty moderately, but I immediately gave 
myself up for lost, well knowing that my life depended upon the 
caprice of an unfeeling tyrant, and after the many examples of 
unrelenting cruelty which I had heard ahd seen, not expecting 
to fare better than others who had been ‘the victims of his bar- 
barity. I had therefore no other refuge but the mercy of my 
God, and commended my soul to him. I also experienced his 
support on this trying occasion so powerfully, that all fear of 
death was taken from me, and I could cheerfully resign my life 
into his hands. After they had continued beating me for some 
time, the officer, probably supposing that by this time I might 
have become more tractable, again whispered into my ear the 
word money, but now the sum was doubled. I again answered, 
« I have none here.” They then laid on more roughly, and every 
stroke felt like the application of a red hot poker. At last the 
same officer, thinking that though I had no money I might 
have some costly goods, once more whispered something to that 
effect. As 1 knew that elegant English fire-arms often take 
their fancy, even more than money, I offered him an elegant 
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blunderbuss, richly mounted with silver, which I could have 
got at without opening my strong chest. The bey observing 
me speak to the officer, inquired what I said, when the officer 
lifting up his finger, with a sneer exclaimed, “ Bir carabini! i. e. 
only a blunderbuss.“ Upon which the bey repeated, “ Beat the 
dog!“ Now they began to strike with all their might. At first- 
the pain was excruciating, but after some time all sey.sation 
evased; I seriously believed that they meant to beat me to death, 
and in my own languge commended my soul to Jesus Christ my 
Saviour. When, at length, the bey saw that no money could 
be extorted from me, he probably thought that after all I might in 
reality be a poor man: and asI had done nothing to deserve such 
punishment he ordered them.to let me go. I was now obliged 
to walk down to my prison, the chain being again put about my 
neck. Upon my asking the servants the reason of this precau- 
tion, since, in the present state of my feet, there was little dan- 
ger of my running away, their only reply was, “the bey will 
have it so.” In about half an hour a messenger came with or- 
ders to bring me up again; the servants then took off the chain, 
and carried me till [ was near the door, when I was told to walk 
im, or the bey would beat me again. At first.I was much in 
fear, thinking that some one might have told him that with a 
little mere beating money might yet be obtained. There are, 
indeed, instances of the bastinado having been repeated for three 
days successively, to the number of 2000 strokes; when the feet 
are rendered past all cure. Persons of very strong constitu- 
tions may yet survive, but generally after about 5 or 600 strokes 
the blood gushes out of the mouth and nose, and the victim of 
their revenge dies either under or immediately after the torture. 
When I came before the bey, he asked one of his officers, 
“Is this the man you told me of?” The officer stepping up te 
me, and staring me in the face, as if narrowly to inspect my fea- 
tures, on a sudden lifted up his hands, and cried out,“ By Al- 
lah it is! Ah! this is the best man in all Cairo, and my very par- 
ticular friend! O how sorry am I that I was not here before to 
tell you so!” with other expressions of the same kind. The bey 
anewered, “ Then take him, | give him to you; and if he has 
lest any thing see to get it restored.” I had never in my life 
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geen the officer, and soon perceived that it was altogether a 
deceitful way of getting rid of me, Once more I was obliged 
do walk till out of the bey’s sight, when the servants of my pre- 
tended friend took me up and carried me to his house, at a con- 
siderable distance. Here he offered me something to eat, and 
made up a tolerably decent bed, which was the more welcome 
to me, as great part of my clothes had been torn off my back, 
and I felt very cold. All I got returned was an old cashmire 
shawl. I asked him whether what had happened to me was a 
proof of the boasted hospitality of his countrymen to strangers? 
But I got nothing for answer but “Min Allah! Maktub! Muk- 
kadder! It is from God! It is so written. in the book of fate, 
which cannot be altered!” He however, took nothing amiss, 
but anointed my feet with some healing balsam, and tied rags 
about them; I then lay down, and spent a very uncomfortable 
night, in great pain. In the morning he asked me whether I 
was acquainted with the master of the customs, and when I in- 
formed him that he was my good friend, he offered to bring me 
to him, and setting me upon an ass, himself mounting a horse, 
we proceeded towards the city, accompanied by another soldier. 
On approaching the gate he told me to take off those rags, as it 
would be a disgrace to me to ride into the town in such a con- 
dition.“ No disgrace to me:“ said I, “ but to him who has 
treated me so shamefully.” Min Allah! Mukkadder!” was the 
answer. When we arrived at the master of the custom’s house, 
he was shocked to see me in such a condition. I requested him 
to settle every thing for me with my pretended deliverer, and 
on summing up the fees, found I had to pay about £20 for this 
piece of service, the whole farce being intended to play a little 
money into the hands of the bey’s officer. His servants then 
carried me home and put me to bed. I was confined to my bed 
for about six weeks before I could walk on crutches, and for 
full three years after my feet and ancles, which had been much 
hurt by the twisting of the chain, often swelled. 

In August, 1781, I was called to attend the general synod of 
the Brethren’s church, to be held at Bertholsdorf, in Saxony, in 
the year 1782. Having, by God’s blessing, regulated all my 
outward concerns to satisfaction, I quitted Cairo, Dec. 23, after 
a residence of twelve years in Egypt. 
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One thing I must be permitted to add, namely: that I found 
it not so easy as those who live in a christian country imagine, 
always boldly to confess the name of Christ before scoffers and 
reviling Mahometans, and though, when reproached with being 
a Christian, L would answer, „God be praised!” I sometimes 
felt pride stirring within me, resenting the indignity attached to 
the name. l 

On the 26th of December, 1781, I sailed from Alexandria, 
and afier a very dangerous voyage, having encountered a most 
violent hurricane, in which many vessels were ship-wrecked in 
the Archipelago, arrived, March 19th, at Leghorn. 

May 26, I reached Herrnhutt. In 1783, was appointed war- 
den of the single Brethren’s house at Nieuwied, on the Rhine. 
Having spent two years very happily in this place, I received a 
call to be warden of the Brethren’s congregation at Fulnec, in. 
Yorkshire. a 

In June, #786, I married. In 1801 I travelled with my wife 
by way of Hull and Hamburg, to Herrnhutt, where I attended 
the general synod of the Brethren’s church. 

In 1807, I went on a visit to my wife’s relations in Dublin. 
On this journey I was frequently attacked by the gout, chiefly 
th my left foot, which had suffered most by the bastinado. This 
makes me think that the cruel treatment I then underwent was, 
in a great degree, the cause of it. 

Having obtained my dismission from my office, in 1808, I 
chose Bristol for my abode. | 

Mr. Antes improved considerably in his health after his re- 
moval to Bristol. His inventive mind and great skill in mecha- 

nics afforded him also much employment and amusement, and 
time never hung heavy on his hands. | 

On the 25th of June, 1810, he celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of his marriage, as a jubilee, with praise and thanksgiving 

His disorder was spasms in his breast, which gradually in- 
creasing, produced his decease, December 17, 1811. 
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Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind. By Ben- 
jamin Rush, M. D. Professor of the Institutes aud Practice of Medicine, 
and of Clinical Practice in the University of Pennsylvania. sar a 1 


vol. pp. 368. 
(Concluded from page 259.) 


The following excellent observations, which appear to be the 
result of a thorough knowledge of mental derangement, cannot 
be too seriously dwelt on by individuals, nor too forcibly incul- 
cated on the minds of a humane, and an enlightened community. 


I cannot conclude this part of the subject of these Inquiries, without la- 
menting the want of some person of prudence and intelligence in all public 
receptacles of mad people, who should live constantly with them, and have 
the exclusive direction of their minds. His business should be to divert them 
from conversing upon all the subjects upon which they had been deranged, 
to tell them pleasant stories, to read to them select passages from enteruin- 
ing books, and to oblige them to read to him; to superintend their labours of 
body and mind: to preside at the table at which they take their meals, to 
protect them from rudeness and insults from their keepers, to walk and ride 
with them, to partake with them in their amusements, and to regulate the 
nature and measure of their punishments. Such a person would do more 
good to mad people in one month, than the visi's, or the accidental company, 
of the patient’s friends would do in a year. But further. We naturally imr 
tate the manners, and gradually acquire the temper of persons with whom 
we live, provided they are objects of our respect and affection. This has 
been observed in husbands and wives, who have lived long and happily to- 
gether, and even in servants, who are strongly attached to their masters, and 
Mistresses. Similar effects might be expected from the constant presence of 
a person, such as has been described, with mad people, independently of bis 
performing for them any of the services that have been mentioned. We ren 
der a limb that has been broken, and bent, straight, only by keeping it in one 
place by the pressure of splints and bandages. In like manner, by keeping 
the eyes and ears of mad people under the constant impressions of the coun- 
tenance, gestures, and conversation of a man of a sound understanding, and 
correct conduct, we should create a pressure nearly as mechanica! upon their 
minds, that could not fail of having a powerful influence, in conjunction with 
other remedies, in bringing their shattered and crooked thoughts into their 
original and natural order. 

In reviewing the slender and inadequate means that have been employed 
for ameliorating the condition of mad people, we are led further to la. em the 
slower progress of humanity in its efforts to relieve them, than any other 
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class of the afflicted children of men. For many centuries they have been 
treated like criminals, or shunned like beasts of prey; or, if visited, it has 
been only for the purpose of inhuman curiosity and amusement. Even the 
ties of consanguinity have been dissolved by the walls of a mad hause, and 
sons and brothers have sometimes languished or sauntered away their lives 
within them, without once hearing the accents of a kindred voice. Happily 
these times of cruelty to this class of our fellow creatures, and insenbibility 
to their sufferings, are now passing away. In Great Britain, a humane revo- 
lution, dictated my modern improvements in the science of the mind, as well 
as of medicine, has taken place in the receptacles of mad people, more espe- 
cially in those that are of a private nature. A similar change has taken pace 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital, under tbe direction of its present managers, in 
the condition of the deranged subjects of theig care. The clanking of chains, 
and the noise of the whip, are no longer heard in their cells. They now 
taste of the blessings of air, and light and motion, in pleasant and shaded 
walks in summer, and in spacious entries, warmed by stoves in winter, in both 
of which the sexes are separated, and alike protected from the eye of the vi- 
sitors of the hospital. In consequence of these advantages they have reco- 
vered the human figure, and, with it, their long forgotten relationship to their 
friends and the public. Much, however, remains yet to be done for their 
comfort and relief. To animate us in filling up the measure of kindness 
which has been solicited for. them, let us recollect the greatness of its object. 
It is not to feed nor clothe the body, nor yet to cure one of its common dis- 
eases; it is to restore the disjointed or debilitated faculties of the mind ofa 
` fellow creature to their natural order and offices, and to rivive in him the 
knowledge of himself, his family, and his God. | 


The following extract from the constant conversation of a 
young lunatic, of an excellent education and respectable con- 
nexions, will not, we flatter ourselves, be unacceptable to our 
Teaders. Jt exhibits a most melancholy and affecting view 
of the dismal wreck which the intellect sustains under an attack 
of insanity. a 


No man can serve two masters. Iam king Philip of Macedonia, law- 
fal son of Mary queen of Scots, born in Philadelphia. I have been happy 
enough ever since I have seen general Washington with a silk handkerchief 
in High- street. Moncy commands sublunary things, and makes the mare go; 
it will buy salt mackarol, made of ten-penny nails. Enjoyment is the happi- 
ness of virtue. Yesterday cannot be recalled. I can only walk in the night 
tame, when I can eat pudding enough. I shall be eight years old to-morrow. 
They say R. W. is in partnership with J. W. I believe they are about as 
good as people in common—not better, only on certain occasions, when, 
for instance, a man wants to buy chincopins, and to import salt to feed pigs. 
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before you have uttered half syllable of your objection. 
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Tanned leather was imported first by lawyers. Morality with virtue is like 
vice not corrected. L. B.came into your house and stole a coffee pot, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his majesty’s reign. Plumb- pudding and Irish potatoes 
make a very good dinner. Nothing in man is comprehensible toit. Bom in 
Philadelphia. Our forefathers were better to us than our children, because 
they were chosen for their honesty, truth, virtue, and innocence. The queen’s 
broad R originated from a British forty-two pounder, which makes too large 
a report forme. Ihave no more to say. I am thankful I am no worse this 
season, and that I am sound in mind and memory, and could steer a ship to 
sea, but am afraid of the thiller. ****** „e son of Mary queen of Scots. 
Born in Philadelphia. Born in Philadelphia. King of Macedonia.” 


Of the mental disease denominated Demence or Dissociation, 
our author has been so fortunate as to give us an account, which, 
while it instructs, does not fail no furnish us with amusement. 
Speaking of this malady, he says, 


It consists nyt in false perceptions, like the worst grade of madness, but 
of an association of unrelated perceptions, or ideas, from the inability of 
the mind to perform the operations of judgment and reason. The percep- 
tions are generally excited by sensible objects; but ideas, conected together 
without order, frequently constitute a paroxysm of the disease. It is always 
accompanied with great volubility of speech, or with bodily gestures, per- 
formed with a kind of convulsive rapidity. We rarely meet with this disease 
in hospitals; but there is scarcely a city, a village, or a country place, that 
does not furnish one or more instances of it. Persons who are afflicted with 
it are good tempered and quarrelsome, malicious and kind, generous and mi- 
serly, all in the course of the same day. In a word, the mind in this dis- 


ease may be considered as floating in a balloon, and at the mercy of every 


object and thought that acts upon it. It is constant in some people, but n 
occurs more frequently in paroxysms, and is sometimes succeeded by low 
spirits. The celebrated Lavater was afflicted with it; and although he wrote 
with order, yet his conversation was a mass of unconnected ideas, accompa- 
nied with bodily gestures, which indicated a degree of madness. I shall in- 
sert an account of a visit paid to him at Zurich, by the Rev. Dr. Hunter, an 
English clergyman, in which he exemplified the state of mind I wish to de- 
scribe. 

“ I was detained,” says he, “ the whole morning by the strange, wild, 
eccentric Lavater, in various conversations. When once he is set a goings 
there is no such thing as stopping him till he runs himself out of breath. He 
starts from subject to subject, flies from book tobook, from picture to picture, 
measures your nose, your eye, your mouth with a pair of compasses; pours 
forth a torrent of physiognomy upon you; drags you, for a proof of his dog- 
ma, to a dozen of closets, and unfolds ten thousand drawings; but will net let 
you open your lips to propose a difficulty; crams a solution down your throat 
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“ He is as meagre as the picture of famine; his nose and chin almost meet. 
I read him in my turn, and found little difficulty in discovering, amidst great 
genius, unaffected piety, unbounded benevolence, and moderate learning, 
much caprice and unsteadiness; a mind at once aspiring by nature, and gro- 
velling through necessity; an endless turn to speculation and project; in a 
word, a clever, flighty, good natured, necessitous man.” 


In speaking of drunkenness, which the Professor considers 
as a disease in the will, he gives the following directions in rela- 
tion to its treatment. 


The nemepres for this disease have hitherto been religious and moral, 
and they have sometimes cured it. They would probably have been more suc- 
cessful, had they been combined with such as are of a physical nature. For 
an account of several of them, the reader is referred to the first volume of the 
author’s Medical Inquiries and Observations, to that account of physical reme- 
dies I shall add one more, and that is, the establishment of a hospital in 
every city and town in the United States, fer the exclusive reception of hard 
drinkers. They are as much objects of public humanity and charity, as 
mad people. They are indeed more hurtful to society, than most of the de- 
ranged patients of a common hospital ‘would be, if they were set at liberty. 
Who can calculate the extensive influence of a drunken husband or wife upon 
the property and morals of their families, and of the waste of the former, and 
corruption of the latter, upon the order and happiness of society? Let it not 
be said, that confining such persons in a hospital would be an infringement 
upon personal liberty, incompatible with the freedom of our governments. 
We do not use this argument when we confine a thief in a jail, and yet, 
taking the aggregate evil of the greater number of drunkards than thieves 
into consideration, and the greater evils which the influence of their immoral 
example and conduct introduce into society than stealing, it must be obvious, 
that the safety and prosperity of a community will be more promoted by con- 
fining them, than a common thief. To prevent injustice or oppression, no per- 
son should be sent to the contemplated hospital, or soper House, without 
being examined and committed by a court, consisting of a physician, and two 
or three magistrates, or commissioners appointed for that purpose. If the pa- 
tient possess property, it should be put into the hands of trustees to take 
care of it. Within this house the patient should be debarred the use of ar- 
dent spirits, and drink only, for a while, such substitutes for them, as a phy- 
sician should direct. Tobacco, one of the provocatives of intemperance in 
drinking, should likewise be gradually abstracted from them. Their food 
sbould be simple, but for a while moderately cordial. They should be em- 
ployed in their former respective occupations, for their own, or for the public 
benefit, and all the religious, moral, and physical remedies, to which I have 
referred, should be employed at the same time, for the complete and radical 
eure of their disease. 
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A propensity to believe every report which reaches the ear, 
whether true or false, probable or improbable, our author deno- 
minates a “ disease in the principle of faith.” Whether our rea- 
ders will concur in regarding this state of the mind as a real dis- 
ease or not, they can entertain no doubt as to its existence, nor will 
they deny that it frequently operates as a public nuisance. The 
following is an excellent description of it. 


Persons affected with this disease in the principle of faith, as far as relates 
to human testimony, believe and report every thing they hear. They are in- 
capable of comparing dates and circumstances, and tell stories of the most 
improbable and incongruous nature. Sometimes they propogate stories that 
are probable, but false; and thus deceive their friends and the public. There 
is scarcely a village or city, that does not contain one or more persons affec- 


ted with this disease. Horace describes a man of that character in Rome, of 


the name of Apella. The predisposition of such persons to believe what iè 
neither true, nor probable, is often sported with by their acquaintances, by 
which means their stories often gain a currency through whole communities. 

It is probable the confinement of persons afflicted with this malady, im- 
mediately after they hear any thing new, might cure them. Perhaps ridicule 
might assit this remedy. I think I once saw it effectual in an old quidnane 
during the.revolutionary war. 


Our author’s chapter on “ Derangement of the Memory,” is 
replete with curious and interesting matter. We regret that our 
limits forbid us to enrich the pages of the Port Folio with copious 
extracts from it. The following brief ones, which we have select- 
ed, will furnish our readers with some idea of its character and 
merit. 

There is an oblivion of names and vocables, and a substitution of a word 
no ways related to them. Thus I knew a gentleman, afflicted with this dis- 
ease, who, in calling for a knife, asked for a bushel of wheat. 

There is an oblivion of the names of substances in a vernacular language, 
and a facility of calling them by their proper names in a dead, or foreign lan- 
guage. Of this Wepfer relates three instances. They were all Germans, and 
yet they called the objects around them only by Latin names. Dr. Johnson, 
when dying, forgot the words of the Lord’s prayer in English, but attempted 
to repeat them in Latin. Delirious persons, from this disease in the memory, 
often address their physicians in Latin, or in a foreign language. 

There is an oblivion of all foreign and acquired languages, and a recollec- 
tion only ofa vernacular language. Dr. Scandella, an ingenious Italian, who* 
visited this country, a few years ago, was master of the Italian, French, and 
English languages. In the beginning of the yellow fever, which terminated 
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his life, in the city of Newyork, in the autumn of 1798, he spoke English only, 
in the middle of his disease, he speke French only; but on the day of his death, 
he spoke only in the language of his native country. 

There is an oblivion of the sund of words, but not of the letters which 
compose them. I have heard of a clergyman in Newburyport, who, in conver- 
sing with his neighbours, made it a practice to spell every word that he em- 
ployed to convey his ideas to them. 

There is an oblivion of the mode of spelling the most familiar words. 1 
once met with it aè a premonitory symptem of palsy. It occurs in old peo- 
ple, and extends to aii inability, in some instances, to remember any more of 
their names than their initial letters. I once saw will subscribed in this’ 
manner, by a man in the eightieth year of his age, who; during his life, always 
wrete a neat aud legible hand. 

There is an oblivion of the qualities or numbers of the most familiar ob- 
jects. I know a man in this city, who has never been able to remember the 
difference between a jug and a pitcher. 


Whatever sentiments or precepts have for their object to 
counteract the infirmities, or to mitigate the evils usually atten- 
dant on the evening of life, cannot fail to be received with a most 
cordial welcome by a benevolent public. Ofthis description are 
the observations of our author in relation to fatuity arising from 
old age. While these observations constitute an interesting ar- 
ticle in the natural history of the human intellect, they hold forth 
an important rule of conduct to persons declining into the vale of 
years. We would deem ourselves unfaithful to our vocation, were 
we to decline presenting them to the readers of the Port Folio. 


Fatuity from old age cannot be cured, but it may. be prevented, by em- 

ploying the mind constantly in reading and conversation, in the evening of 
Efe. Dr. Johnson ascribes the fatuity of Dean Swift to two causes; 1, to a re- 
solution he made in his youth, that he would never wear spectacles, from the 
want of which he was unable to read in the decline of life; and 2, to his ava- 
Tice, which led him to abscond from visitors, or to deny himself to company, 
by which means he deprived himself of the only two methods by which new 
ideas are acquired, or old ones renovated. His mind, from these causes, lan- 
guished from the want of exercise, and gradually collapsed into idiotism, im 
which state he spent the close of his life in a hospital founded by himself for 
persons afflicted with the same disorder; of which he finally died. 

Country people, who have no relish for books, when they lose the ability 
to work, or of going abroad, from age or weakness, are very apt to become fa- 
tuitous, especially as they are too often deserted in their old age by the 
younger. branches of their families, in consequence of which their minds be- 
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come torpid, from the want of society and conversation. Fatuity is more rare 
in cities than in country places, only because society and conversation can be 
had in them upon more easy terms; and it is less common among women than 
men, only because they seldom survive their ability to work, and because their 
employments are of such a nature, as to admit of their being carried on by 
their fire sides, and in a sedentary posture. 

The illustrious Dr. Franklin exhibited a striking instance of the infu 
ence of reading, writing, and conversation, in prolonging a sound and active 
state of all the faculties of his mind., In his eighty-fourth year he discovered 
no one mark, in any of them, of the weakness or decay usually observed in 
the minds of persons at that advanced period of life. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without remarking, that the moral faculties, 
when properly regulated and directed, never partake of the decay of the in- 
tellectual faculties in old age, even in persons of uncultivated minds. It would 
seem as if they were thus placed beyond the influence, not only of time, but 
often of discases and accidents, from their exercises being so indispensibly 
necessary to our happiness, more especially in the evening of life. 

The Rev. Dr. Magaw, I said formetly, had lost, with his memory forevents, 
his consciouspess of place and time, by a paralytic disease, and yet in this 
situation he retained, for several years, so high a sense of religious obligation, 
that he performed his devotions morning and evening, and at his meals, with 
as much regularity and correctness, as ever he did in the most vigorous and 
healthy state of his mind. 


Dr. Rush illustrates the disease (as he considers it) of Reverie, 
or absence of mind, by the history of the Rev. George Harvest, 
late minister of Thames Ditton in England. As this biographical 
fragment may afford amusement to such of our readers as have 
not heretofore had an opportunity of perusing it, we shall make 
no apology for introducing it to their notice. 


Mr. George Harvest, minister of Thames Ditton was one of the most 
absent men of his time; he was a lover of good eating, almost to gluttony; 
and was further remarkable as a great fisherman; very negligent in his dress, 
and a believer in ghosts. In his youth he was contracted to a daughter of 
the bishop of London; but on his wedding day, being gudgeon fishing, he over- 
staid the canonical hour, and the lady, justly offended at his neglect, broke 
off the match. He had at that time an estate of 306). per annum, but, from 
inattention and absence, suffered his servants to run him in debt so much, 
that it was soon spent. It is said that his majd frequently gave balls to her 
friends and fellow servants of the neighbourhood; and persuaded her master 
that the noise he heard was the effect of wind. 

In the latter part of his life no one would lend, or let him a horse, as be 
frequently lost his beast from under him, or at least out of his hands, it beag 
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his practice to dismount and lead his horse, putting the bridle underhis arm, 
which the horse sometimes shook off, and sometimes it was taken off by the 
boys, and the parson seen drawing his bridle after him. 

Sometimes he would purchase a penny-worth of shrimps, and put them in 
his waistcoat pocket, among tobacco, worms, gentles for fishing, and other 
trumpery: these he often carried about him till they stunk so as to make his 
presence almost insufferable. I once saw such a melange turned out of his 
pocket, by the dowager lady Pembroke. With all these peculiarities, he was 
aman of some classical learning, and a deep metaphysician, though generally 
reckoned a little cracked. 

Such was his absence and distraction, that he frequently used to forget the 
prayer days, and to walk into his church with his gun, to see what could have 
assembled the people there. 

In company he never put the bottle round, but always filled when it stood 
opposite to him; so that he very often took half a dozen glasses running. That 
he alone was drunk, and the rest of the company sober, is not therefore, to be 
wondered at. 

One day Mr. Harvest, being in a punt on the river Thames with Mr. Os- 
tow, began to read a beautiful passage in some Greek author, and throwing 
himself backwards in an ecstasy, fell into the water, whence he was with dif- 
ficulty fished out. 

Once being to preach before the clergy at the visitation, hẹ bad three ser- 
mons in his pocket: some wags got possession of them; mixed the leaves, and 
sewed them ail up as one: Mr. Harvest began his sermon, and soon lost the 
thread of his discourse, and got confused, but nevertheless continued, till he 
had preached out first all the church-wardens, and next the clergy; who 
thought he was taken mad. | 


Characters of this description are to be met with in every 
country. We have ourselves been intimately acquainted with a 
clergyman of great talents and erudition, the Rev. James Archi- 
bald, of North Carolina, who, in absence of mind, was scarcely 
inferior to the celebrated Mr. Harvest. 

This gentleman never, perhaps, in the whole course of his 
life, dressed himself completely, without some one to act as a 
monitor and an assistant. His coat, his waistcoat, his cravat, or 
some other article of clothing was always omitted. On rising 
in the morning, even during cold weather, he frequently forgot 
to put on his shoes and stockings, till reminded of it by his wife, 
or some other member of his family. He oftentimes wore 
stockings of different colours, such as a blue and a gray, or a black 
and a white, and went sometimes abroad with a boot on one foot 
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and a shoe on the other. He lived about six miles from the 
place where he was accustomed to preach. We have known 
him frequently to walk that distance, having, through forgetful- 
ness, left his horse standing saddled at his door. At another 
time he would ride to church and return home on foot, leaving 
his horse near the place of worship, tied to a bush, or the. limb 
ofatree. Bya third act of inadvertency, he would occasionally 
lead his horse to church and home again,jwithout ever recollect- 
ing to mount him. 3 

It was not the custom in the part of the country where this 
gentleman resided, for the congregation to provide a church- 
bible. The officiating clergyman always brought his bible along 
with him. This custom proved a source of no little inconve- 
nience te Mr. Archibald. Frequently on his arrival at church, 
sometimes even after ascending the pulpit, he found himself 
without a bible, and was obliged to despatch a messenger to a 
house in the neighbourhood to borrow one. We once witnessed 
a scene ata baptismal ceremony, under the direction of thig gen- 
tleman, of so ludicrous a nature, as to discompose the gravity 
of the whole congregation. The water to be used on the occa- 
sion was handed to him in a pewter bason, containing certainly 
not less than a quart. Instead of dipping his hand into the wa- 
ter, and sprinkling the face of the infant, he suddenly emptied 
on it the whole contents of the vessel, to the great annoyance of 
its clothes, and the no small danger of strangulation. 

When warmed with preaching, we have frequently seen him, 
With a view to cool himself, pull off, first his coat, then his waist- 
coat, and lastly his cravat. These articles of clothing he would 
lay down in the pulpit, and, unless reminded of it, seldom think 
of putting them on again when the service was finished. 

When riding through the country to visit his parishioners, to 

-preach to a neighbouring congregation, or for any other purpose, 
his reveries were productive of great inconvenience. and loss of 
time. On halting at the house ofa friend to breakfast, dine, or 
pass the night, he would frequently, on setting out again, give 
his horse’s head a wrong direction, and never discover his error, 
till made sensible of it by his arrival at his own door. When on 
these tours he always rode the same horse, a very sagacious 
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animal, to which be had given the name of Old Dun. This beast 
had an excellent memory, and seldom passed a stable at which 
he had been formerly fed, without paying it a visit. But his mas- 
ter was as forgetful as he was retentive of places and favours. 
This discrepancy of character between the horse and his rider 
was oftentimes a source of ludicrous occurrences, and once of 
an accident somewhat serious. When Old Dun would halt at 
the stable, his master supposing him to de still pursuing his 
journey, frequently retained his seat, sometimes even in the 
midst of rain, until discovered by the ostler or some other per- 
son, and requested to dismount. On one occasion, the horse 
finding the stable door open, entered without ceremony, and struck ` 
his rider’s head with such force against the wall, as brought him 
With considerable injury. to the ground. When setting out from 
a tavern, where several travellers had halted as well as himself, 
he once mounted, by, mistake, another gentle man's horse instead 
of his own, and was pursued and actually arrested for felony. 
As soon, however, as recognised, he was set at liberty, for no 
man sustained a more spotless reputation. 

This gentleman being an excellent scholar, taught, for a while 
a very respectable grammar school, at which we were ourselves 
in the number of his pupils. When plunged in a reverie, we 
once recited to him an entire lesson in Horace, giving him, in the 
meantime, a Homer to look over, without his being at all sen- 
sible of the trick. When at table, he ate voraciously of what- 
ever dish stood immediately before him, seldom even looking at 
any thing else. At his own table, unless reminded of his duty 
by his wife, he rarely paid any attention to his guests, but, wrapt 
within himself, allowed them to shift entirely for themselves. If 
a plate were handed to him to be passed to a third person, he 
would frequently set it down and, if not prevented, hastily de- 
vour its whole contents. | l 

Many other instances might be mentioned of the inadvertency 
and blunders of this singular character. His absence of mind pro- 
ved ultimately fatal to him. Travelling in the western part of South 
Carolina, he came to a stream, a branch, we believe, of Broad 
River, fordable in common times, but swollen then by a fall of 
rain. Unconscious of the change, although he had frequently 
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crossed the stream before, he plunged in, was swept from his 
horse, and drowned. 

The last quotation we shal! lay before our readers, sets forth 
our author’s sentiments as to the best method of extinguishing, 
or at least, of mitigating the force of inordinate envy, malice, and 
hatred. 


J once thought that medicine had not a single remedy in all its stores, 
that could subdue or even palliate the diseases induced by the baneful pas- 
sions that have been described (envy, malice, and hatred) and that an antidote 
to them was to be found only in religion; but I have since recollected one, 
_ and heard of another physical remedy, that will at least palliate them. The 
first is, frequent convivial society between persons who are hostile to each 
other. It never fails to soften resentments, and sometimes to produce recom 
eiliation, and friendship. The reader will be surprised when I add, that the 
second physical remedy was suggested to me by a madman in the Penasyl- 
vania Hospital. In conversing with him, he produced a large collection of 
papers, which he said contained his journal. Here (said he) I write down 
every thing that passes in my mind, and particularly malice and revenge. In 
recording the latter, I feel my mind emptied of something disagreeable to it, 
just asa vomit empties the stomach of bile. When I look at what I have 
written a day or two afterwards, I feel ashamed and disgusted with it, and 
wish to throw it into the fire.” Ihave no doubt of the utility of this remedy 
for envy, malice, and hatred, from its salutary effects in a similar case. A gen- 
tlemen in this city informed me, that after writing an attack for the press up- 
on a person who had offended him, he was so struck with its malignity, upon 
reading it, that he instantly destroyed it. The French nobility sometimes cover 
the walls and ceiling ofa room in their houses with looking-glasses. The room 
thus furnished, is called a Boudoir. Did ill-natured people imitate the practice 
of the madman and gentleman l have mentioned, by putting their envious 
malicious, and revengeful thoughts upon paper, it would form a mirror, that 
would serve the same purpose of pointing out, and remedying the evil dispo- 
sitions of the mind, that the boudoirs in France serves, in discovering and re- 
medying the defects in the attitudes and dress of the body. 

To persons who are not ashamed, nor disgusted with the first sight of their 
malevolent effusions upon paper, the same advice may be given, that Dr. 
Pranklin gave to a gentleman, who read part of a humorous satyre which be 
had written upon the person and character of a respectable citizen of Philadel 
phia. After he had finished reading it, he asked the doctor what he thought 
of his publishing it? Keep it by you, said the Doctor, for one year, and then 
ask me that question.” The gentleman felt the force of this answer, and 
went immediately to the printer, who had composed the first page of it, took 

it from him, and consigned the whole manuscript to oblivi. 
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In works of a professional character, as well as in those 
devoted to science, mere style has never been regarded as other 
than a matter of secondary consideration. Provided obscure ex- 
pressions and ambiguous terms be cautiously avoided, and the 
meaning of the author be clear and definite, a want of all the 

higher qualities of style is usually considered as a venial fault. 
To this sentiment as a general truth, we have no hesitation in 
giving our agsent. We cannot, however, so far adopt it, as not 
to admit that it is liable to exceptions. It should, in no case, be 
so far extended; it was. never designed to be prostituted to a pur- 
pose 80 signally injurious, as to serve as a cloak for slovenliness 
and neglect. An author who is capable, without any unusual ef- 
fort or consumption of time, of clothing his ideas with classical 
elegance, should be considered as under an obligation to do so, 
whether his subject appertain to science, history, or polite lite- 
rature. Respect for the public, and the still higher considera- 
tion of the influence of daii impose this on him as an indis- 

pensible duty. 

It will not be denied that 8 remarks apply with peculiar 
fitness to Dr. Rush. In him, to write with the chasteness and 
elegance of a scholar, as well as with the force of a man of ge- 
nius, is nothing but the exercise of a common capacity. Stand- 
ing therefore, as he does, at the head of the medical writers of 
his country, and conscious as he must be, that the influence of 
his example will be weighty and lasting, he is without excuse, 
should he ever descend to loose composition, and colloquial 
phraseology. That he has thus descended, and that repeatedly, 
is a charge against him which might be amply substantiated by 
innumerable extracts from the volume before us. In. a second 
edition of this interesting work, which will, no doubt, be eagerly 
called for by the public, we hope that a careful revision will 
render the style, in all respects, worthy of the matter it contains. 
C. 


Poems, by the late Dr. John Shaw. To which is prefixed a Biographical Sketeh 
of the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. Published at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, 1810. l 

ALTHOVOH this volume has been for some time before the 
public, yet as its merits are not, we think, sufficiently known. 
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our inclination, as well as our duty, induce us to contribute 
to its more extensive circulation. We ave the more willing to - 
notice these poems, not merely from the interest which 
they are so naturally calculated to excite, but because we 
‘fear that too many of our countrymen are indifferent to the 
- value of productions of this class. With them, poetry is 
only an agreeable trifle, which it is loss of time to read, 
and waste of talent to compose. They can find no visible 
advantage, no immediate and tangible return for such an exer- 
cise of mind, and are content to think that what is thus unprofit- 
able is useless. For our own part, however, we have no clearer 
conviction than that of, all the proofs of national prosperity there 
is none more unequivocal than its literary advancement; and that 
to this country there will be much. of individual and national 
glory wanting until letters add their most splendid and durable 
renown. We, therefore, hail, with peculiar pleasure, every 
literary exertion of our countrymen; and shall always render 
our highest homage to those who Will withdraw themselves from 
the immediate passions and interests of the hour, and devote 
their talents to objects of more exalted pursuit. 

The author, as we are informed in the biography prefix- 
ed to the poems, was born at Annapolis, on the 4th of May, 
1778. He was educated in St. John’s college at that place, 
where he was early distinguished for his attainments, and more 
particularly for the poetical enthusiasm of his character, of which 
his first juvenile poem, the Voice of Freedom, published at the 
age of seventeen, is a very honourable testimony. After gradu- 
ating in the year 1795, he commenced the study of medicine at 
Annapolis, andin November 1798, removed to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of attending the medical lectures of the University. Here, 
however, he remained but a very short time. It happened that 
there was at this time fitting out at Philadelphia a small fleet of 
four vessels, three of which were destined as presents from tbe 
United States to the dey of Algiers, and the fourth carried to Tu- 
nis and Tripoli the consuls of the American government. The 
appearance of this squadron seems to have excited or jncreased 
bis natural disposition for rambling; and finding that the place 
of surgeon to the fleet was vacant he procured the appointment 
and abruptly finished his medical studies. This sudden deter- 


rd 
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mination seems, however, to have occasioned him no little re- 
gret when he had opportunity of reflection.“ Without consult- 
ing any body,” as he frankly confesses in his journal, “in whose 
judgment I might have trusted, without the knowledge of my 
father, and in spite of the remonstrances of some few who ho- 
nestly wished my welfare; in a mad moment I relinquished my 
true interest, for the gratification of a childish whim.” Yet he 
had ultimately no reason to lament a decision, which, though 
premature and unadvised, became the means of introducing him 


into a new world, of enlarging his knowledge, and of visiting 


those regions most calculated to inspire the imagination of a 
poet. He sailed on the 4th of January, 1799, from Portpenn, 
and reached Algiers on the 9th of February following. From 
this place they soon afterwards went to Tunis, where they arri- 
ved on the 17th March, and proceeded to execute their com- 
Mission, which was to negociate a treaty with the bey. The ac- 
count of their first diplomatic vipi is worth transcribing. 


“While the bashaw was thus employed, we went up to the chamber of 
Mustapha Coggea, the prime minister. On entering the chamber of the bey 
or of either of his ministers, all persons are obliged to take off their shoes. 

With this custom we accordingly complied Persons, therefore, whose bu- 
siness calls them to the palace, are provided with a double pair of shoes 
made for the’ purpose, one of which. may be retained when they enter the 
room. The custom is said to have originated from a fear of their elegant 
carpets being spoiled; but it has now become a matter of etiquette, for when 
the consuls first went to Bardo, accompanied by captains Geddes and Pen- 
rose, the whole company, not expecting this ceremony, went in boots; but 
they were obliged to take them off, the bey saying that he had no objection 
to the naval officers wearing boots, but that the ae as diplomatic cha- 
racters, must conform to the ceremony. 


“ Mustapha Coggea has the character of being a sensible old man, with ° 


teat goodness of heart. He had been somewhat piqued at his present be- 
ing so inferior to that of the sapatappa, but on the consuls’ apologi- 
zing and assuring him that it was from misinformation, he appeared to be 
satisfied, saying that the presents were the perquisites of his people, that, 
thank God! he had enough, and that with or without presents, he was al- 
Ways a friend to the English and Americans. 

“ After being served with coffee, we retired to the room of the 8 


pa. His chamber is adorned with several ofocks of costly workmanship, and 


ena shelf on one side are a number of guns, pistols, and Turkish swords. 
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mounted in gold. One end i is furnished with cushions, where the sapatappa 
sat with two or three principal Turks, while others were seated on a floor at 
the other end of the room. | 

The conversation turning upon shooting, he ordered some of his guns to 
be brought to look at. Some of them were of European manufactare and 
others Turkish. The latter are of a very heavy and clumsy construction 
They are all long and calculated for shooting a great distance; he, u 
he observed, generally shooting ata mark at the distance of two, four, five 
hundred, or a thousand paces. The sapatappa and the prime minister ne 
Georgians by birth. The former was carried to Constantinople when he was 
very young, and there he embraced the Mahomedan faith. 

“ I learned that twenty years ago not more than a dozen cruizers wen 
out annually. At present, it is not uncommon to have ninety or a hundred. 

in my inquiries respecting poetry and literature, I was surprised to faf 
that they have in Tunis a translation of the well known song of Mas- 
borough. This simple melancholy air is said to please all nations that 
are in a state of nature. An instance of it is given in Cooke's voyages, aud 
captain Geddes assured me that he had seen it have the effect of engaging 
the earnest attention of the natives of Madagascar when all other tunes fail- 
ed in exciting any emotion. The Moors have a number of songs, chiefly oa 
love, which they sing to a music that is wild and cheerfil. | 

The frequency of sore eyes in this country is attributed by some to the 
reflection of the rays of the sun from the white walls of the houses. Butis 
Algiers, where the houses are all white, you do not find so many blind people 
as in this place, where most are of a dirty mud colour. May it not proceed 
from some other cause peculiar to the climate? A goat which we brough! 
with us from America turned blind in two or three days after being pot oa 
ehore. May it not proceed from excess in vegetable food? Rice is vu 
said to produce blindaess in those who feed upon it, as the negroes in Georgia 


Having begun their negociations, Dr. Shaw was left at Tuas 
as secretary of the consul, general Eaton; a place which he ac- 
cepted in hopes of adding to his small salary by the practice of 


‘physic, as there appeared to be a prospectof his advancing him- 


self in that way. In the course of the negociation, however, de- 
mands were advanced by the bey, to which the American consul 
could not possibly accede, and he was accordingly ordered to 
icaye the kingdom. This order was soon revoked; but tbe 
bey still threatened to make war on the United States, and to 
scnd general Eaton to the castic unless his demands were com- 
plied with. In this state of things, Dr. Shaw was despatch- 
ed to the American minister in London, to ask his instructions 
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and advice. But the untoward circumstances of head winds and 
bad weather seem to have prevented the accomplishment of this 
journey; and after being driven about the Mediterranean, he 
stopped finally at Gibraltar. His journal during these wander- 
ings contain very clear and lively representations of the various 
objects which he saw,and proves that he had a mind very capa- 
ble of good and useful observation. From among these we 
select the following account of the straits of Messina: | 


_ “ Proceeding towards the entrance of the Pharos, I began to revolve the 
poetical stories of Scylla and Charybdis. Already I fancied that I heard the 
hollow roarings of the rocks, the dashing of the waves, and the howling of 
the sea dogs. I pictured the form of Scylla fair above, and death below; 
and seemed to bchold the enormous gulfs that swallowed the waters and 
again threw them out to the heavens. But, instead of all this, I beheld on 
the Calabrian shore a large rock, and on the other hand a low sandy point, 
between which two the waters flowed very peaceably, without the least rip- 
ple or dimple on its surface. 

e Scylla is a large rock on the northern side of the entrance adjacent to 
the shore, and has a few small rocks before it in the water. On the beach, 
around the foot of it and on the hill behind it, is built the modern town of 
Sciglio, and on the rock itself is the citadel of the place. From this to the 
point of the Pharos (formerly Pelorus) on the opposite side is about two 
miles. Within this point is the site of Charybdis; but we could perceive no- 
thing like a whirlpool in the place. When however the current sets strong- 
ly through the strait, this place is full of eddies which would swallow up 
small boats and even give a great deal of trouble to large ships. This was 
the case with the Strombolo bomb ship, which, as I was mformed by her 
officers in Malta, was seized by one of them while under full sail, and whirl- 
ed quite round: It is indeed to be expected that they must be strong when 
the current sets through fast from the westward, for all the water that is 
heaped up by the winds between Sicily and Italy has to take its course 
through here; and being interrupted in its passage by the long point of the 
Pharos, which projects directly across the channel, it naturally occasions 
those whirlpools which so perplex those who keep on this side the strait. 

“The danger, on the other side, arises from the current which sets 
strongly upon the Calabrian shore; and those vessels, that to avoid the 
Whirlpools of Carybdis keep too much on the other side, will runa risk of 
being lost upon Scylla or other rocks upon that coast. 

In moderate weather there is not the least danger for the smallest boat 
to venture in any part of it; and a knowledge of the currents enables the me- 
derns to pass it in safety at any time. 
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% We passed through with fair weather, and calm water, and entered the 
strait that divides Italy from Sicily. The country on either side is charm. 
ingly beautiful. It rises in a gradual manner from the sea to the summits of 
the mountains, and is adorned with palaces, country houses, and woods, 


And hamlets gray, and dim discovered spires; 


and, on either shore, the towns of Messina and Regio. The surface of the 
water was without an inequality, and was full of boats fishing for the pisci 
spada or sword fish, which is struck with a harpoon. Ahead of us wasa 
large shoal of the moraca or finner; a fish of the cetaceous kind, which,by 
constantly leaping up and spouting up the water, covered the sea all around 
with foam. J 
About twilight we entered the harbour of Messina.” d 


From Gibraltar, Dr. Shaw returned home to Annapolis, but 
scaon put in execution his design of completing his medical edu- 
cation at Edinburg, for which he embarked in July 1801. Of his 
studies, or his mode of life, at the University, we have no intel- 
ligence; but as some of his poems are written there, and contain 
allusions to his situation, his medical pursuits do not seem to 
have absorbed his attention. In the spring of 1803, lord Sel- 
kirk left Scotland for the purpose of forming a settlement on 
St. John’s island, in Upper Canada; and Dr. Shaw, having now 
completed his medical course, accompanied his lordship as phy- 
sician and travelling companion. On their arrival at the new 
establishment, they found that many of the settlers were afflict: 
ed with an infectious fever, which was rendered more dangerous 
from the ignorance of the resident physician, whom Dr. Shaw 
now superceded,—and, by his great care and attention, suc- 
ceeded in restoring health to the whole settlement. Lord Sel- 
kirk has since published an account of this little colony, in 
which he mentions the conduct and character of Dr. Shaw 
in terms of the highest encomium. From this wild spot, he 
was not, we may presume, displeased to return; and accordingly, 
in the early part of 1805, he arrived at Annapolis, where he 
commenced the practice of physic in connexion with his former 
preceptor, Dr. Shaaf. In the month of February, 1807, he mar- 
ried Miss Jane Selby, a lady to whom he had been long attach- 
ed; and as this union obliged him to seek some more lucrative 
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sphere of employment than Annapolis could afford, he removed 
to Baltimore. He here meditated, in conjunction with a literary 
friend, a translation of St. Chrysostom, a project which was, howe 
ever, soon laid aside for pursuits of more immediate urgency; 
for his practice, as well as his reputation, gradually enlarged, — 
and he was soon named one of the physicians to the dispensary, 
and professor of chemistry in the new college. This last ap- 
pointment proved a fatal mark of distinction; for early in the 
year 1808, ‘while engaged in making some chemical experi- 
ments, he was seized with a violent cold, which terminated in 
a pulmonary complaint. From this he hoped to derive re- 
lief in a more southern climate, and therefore embarked for 
Charleston, in the autumn of 1808. But the fatal disorder still 
pursued him. He again attempted to arrest it by a voyage te 
the Bahama islands. But he died on the passage thither, from 
Charleston, on the 10th of January, 1809. | 
Of the private character of this amiable man, his biographer 
speaks with a warmth and sincerity of affection which ne 
eommon worth could inspire: and his various acquirements are 
represented to have equalled the goodness of his heart. These 
have however passed, with the existence of him who owned 
them, and Dr. Shaw.is now to be judged by the country as a 
poet. To his merits in that capacity—and they are the only 
parts of his character with which we are acquainted—we bear 
eur sincere though humble testimony. We think that the po- 
otical genius of Dr. Shaw was of a very dinstinguished order; 
and, had he lived to mature his talents and direct them to some 
great and national subject, there would have been few if any 
poetical names of higher reputation among us. Even in their 
present state,—many of them juvenile poems only, and others ` 
imperfect fragments which had not received the final correc. 
tions of their author, we consider them as evidences of strong 
poetical genius, and as forming by much the most interesting 
collection of original poetry, which has for a long time appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic. His biographer says, 


The species of poetry in which Shaw chiefly delighted and excelled, is 
that which reflects more honour on the heart than the head;, which displays 
the warmth and tenderness of feeling, and all those amiable qualities of the 
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mind, which excite in the reader not merely approbation of the verse, but 
affection for che author. i 


There is indeed a strain of peculiar tenderness and sentiment 
pervading some of his more finished productions, which is equal 
evidence of his feeling and his genius. As a specimen of his 
powers, it will be only necessary to quote the following, which 
is, we believe, the longest poem in the volume. It was written 
while the author was at Edinburgh, and originally published 
there in a miscellaneous collection of poems by the brightest 
wits of Great Britain, from which Dr. Shaw’s production might 
not shrink in comparison. This poem raised him into consider- 
able reputation at Edinburgh, and indeed we should not envy the 
taste of that reader of poetry who would be insensible to the de- 
licate beauty of this address, or could deny to its author all the 
attributes of a true poet. A young American, distant from bis 
country, and addressing the moon, whose western career will 
soon bring her in the presence of the friends and the fair from 
whom he is separated, is itself a conception highly poetical, and 
is sustained throughout with a vigour of thought anda melody of 
numbers which leaves little either to the heart or the ear to 
desire. 


TO THE NEW MOON. 


Ah, stay awhile thy silver horn! 
That hastens now so fast away, 
Adown the western pathway borne, 
Closing the rear of parting day! 


Sweet queen of hesven! thou canst not find, 
In all thy daily circled course, 

One who more feels within his mind 
Thy soft persuasive beauty’s force. 


Thou canst not find in all thy way 
One who more loves thee in his soul: 

Then why dost thou so quick away 
From me thy silver crescent roll? 


Thou goest o’er the lonely deep, 
To waste thy beams upon the tide, 
Where only sex-born monsters sweep, 
Unheeding of thy radiant pride: 
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Or on some woody mountain’s head, 
Canadian wilds shall drink thy ray, 
Where savage panthers prowling tread; 
And savage men more fierce than they; 


Or on the long Atlantic shore, 
The realm of trade thy view shall greet, 
Where bu»: Labour plies the oar, 
Aud jostles in the crowded street. 


Unhonoured and unnoticed there 
Thou shalt illume the pallid sky 
Then why to these dull sons of care, 
Bright queen! dost thou so quickly fly? 


Do these allure thee to the west? 
Dost thou prefer these scenes to mei 
Nor can a poet's wo-fraught breast 
Claim any privilege from thee? 


The idlest of the idle train, 
The meanest too with heart forlorn, 
‘He pours to thee his lonely strain, 
And gazes on thy parting horn. 


He hails thee as a well known friend, 
A friend of past and better days; 
To thee his fond affections tend; 
His sad heart lightens in thy rays. 


But not for man’s weak plaints, her laws 
Shall constant nature e’er suspend, 

Nor stop the unintermitting cause 
Whence planets in their orbits tend. 


Ah no!—Though once a hero’s tongue 
Bade thee on Ajalon stand still, 
No wandering poet’s feeble song 
Can stay thee on thy western hill. 4 


Unmindful of his ardent prayer, 

Thou shalt thy steady course pursue, 
And to each clime alike shalt bear 

Of life and joy proportion due. 


Oh could I mountand soar with thee 
Far, far above this world of care! 

And sailing with thee o’er the sea, 
Look down upon the nether air! 
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Enfranchised from its earthly load, 
My raptured spirit should aspire, 
And in thy pure serene abode 
Forget each fear and each desire. 


Then, as upon the mimic sphere, 
We'd trace each river’s waving line, 

Each gloomy wood, or desert drear, 
Each long-drawn mountain’s craggy spine; 


And view where Europe rolled beneath, 
Her plains to despot power resigned, 

Her streams so late distained with death 
Nor sigh to leave the scene behind; 


And where old Ocean rolled below 
In billowy pride his wide expanse, -. 
Mark how his swelling waters glow, | i 
i While mellow moonbeans o’er them dance: 


Or there, eip we shall survey, 

While o'er their bark the sea-spray flies, 
Unhappy men who long for day 

But day on them shall never rise! 


Still westward in our course we glide, 
And to our view the land appears, 

Once the loved source of swelling pride, : 
Still loved—but ah! the source of tears; 


That land whence order slow retires, 

And: headlong Faction rears her olaim; 
Where Freedom kindled patriot fires, 

But Commerce quenched the rising flame. 


Yet though the land of trade it be, 
No farther would I wish to roam; 
It still has many charms for me, 
For s my country — tis my home. 


And liberal Nature there has spread, 
To sooth the feeling mind, her stores: 

Green groves there nod the lofty head, 
And winding waters wash the shores. 


And there, more worth than groves or streama, 
The living life of beauty shines: 

From many an eye its lustre beams, 
And many a heart its force refines. 
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There, midst the rest, one maid is found, 
For whom, with joy, I'd quit the skies— 
She whom my heart to love is bound; 
Whom reason and affection prize. 


And though with thee secure I range 
Along the blue star-sprinkled plain, 

Tis Beauty bids me wish to change, 
And lures me back to earth again. 


But ah! 1 dream!—No starry plain 

My weary wandering footsteps tread— 
No native land appears again 

Beneath, in varied prospects spread. 


No once loved beauty cheers my sight— 
But while I cast my eyes around, 
Yon castle on the rocky height 
T ells me I tread on Scottish ground. 


Go, then —and from this troubled breast 
Its vain regrets, its wishes bear— 

@o! give thy glories to the west! 

Gol while the ‘Wanderer tarries here. 


And thou wilt find one little spot, 
Where busy trade does not intrude, 
By pompous art almost forgot, 
But loved by musing solitude. 


When o’er that spot thy rays shalt stream, 

Roll not unheeding through the sky! 
Steal gently down one brighter beam; 
And let it glance on Delia’s eye! 


That eye, responsive to thy light, 
Shall tremble with a brighter ray; 

For well she loves to woo the night, 
When thou thy crescent dost display. 


‘And often, when the young and gay 
Crowded the lustre-lighted room, 

She, not unmarked, has hied away 
To hail the twilight’s dusky gloom. 


And often shall she thus be seen, 

When thou shalt in the west be found, 
And by the wonted pillar lean, * 
. Where twines the honeysuckle round. 


r 
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Let then no clouds obscure thy face, 
When she shall to thy sight appear, 
But one mild blue the welkin grace, 
And silence rest upon the air— 


For, while to lonely musing given, X 
Her thoughts to former days may flee; 

And, mid the pleasures of the even, 
Perhaps—that she may think of me. 


Then, could the skies a message bear, 
Each wandering fire that rolls above 

Should whisper to her listening ear 
The truth that still Z love! J love 


But how shouldst thou my Delia know? 
And who is she, the maid so dear, 
For whom I bid my numbers flow, | 

And weary evening with my prayer! 


Oh! thou wilt know her, shouldst thou spy | 
A maid that meekly moves along, 

And shrinks from the obtrusive eyę, 
Nor mingles with the giddy throng. 


But though unconscious of her power, 
None with my Delia may compare; 
Bor she is sweet as Spring’s first flower; 
And ’midst the fairest she is tair.— 


And thou wilt know her—for thou oft 
Hast seen me fondly by her side, 
With stolen sighs and whispers soft, 

A suitor to her virgin pride. 


Oft when thy rays illumed the dome | 
That near her mansion rose to view, 

With secret step I left my home 
To meet my love so fair, so true. 


——ñ — æ. = 


To tell my tale of love I came: | 
Nor she disdained to hear me speak; 

But sometimes owned a mutual fame, 
While night half hid her blushing cheek. 


And when above the southern tree 
Orion’s starry baldrick shone, 

With sweet reproof she chid my stay, 
And gently warned me to be gone.— 
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These times are past,—and prospects drear 

And dark, and sad, before me lie,— 
And though Orion rises here, 

Orion glides unheeded by. 
For now ten times thy radiant horn 

Has glittered on eve’s forehead high; 
Ten times, to full perfection borne, 

Thy orb has waned in the sky, 


Since, far from Delia, far from love, 
Far from my native Severn’s strand, 
Lonely and comfortless I rove,— 
An exile in a foreign land. 


Go! then—and from this troubled breast 
Its vain regrets, its wishes bear!— 

Go!—give thy glories to the west! 
Forlorn, and sad, 1 tarry here.— 


Of the same pensive cast are the following lines: 
THE GRAVEYARD. 


Slow waves the willow o’er the stone 
That points where sleeps a mother dear; 
Oft have I sought the spot alone 
To shed at ease the filial tear. 
There, too, a brother’s ashes lie; 
And there Horatio claims a sigh. i 
Though time has brought a slow relief 
To the most poignant pangs of grief, 
Though many a year has ceased to flow 
Since first my sad soul tasted wo, 
Yet still, unaltered by their course, 
Remembrance has not lost her force, 
But leads me oft at eve, alone, 
Where waves the willow o’er the stone. 


Slow waves the willow o’er the stone, r 
The setting sun sinks far away; 

Around the graves with grass o’ergrown 
The cooling summer breezes play. 

The sportive swallows wheel their flight 

Around the green bill's lonely height; 

Scared from the shore, the plovers scream, 

And skim along the dimpling stream; 


* Horatio Clarke. 
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While from the mid-wood oak afar 
The locust echoes through the air. 
These scenes Affection oft shalt view, 
And pay the debt to Memory due; 
Oft bid me seek at eve, alone, 
The willow waving o’er the stone. 


“The Autumnal Flower,“ written in the island of Malta, is 
too long for insertion, but contains sor y beautiful lines. 
The poet sees, in the month of Novembe ider blooming, and 
rebukes it for thus venturing forth its beauties at such a season. 


Ah why, when all the scene around 
Has told approaching Winter nigh, 
When dark November’s gloom has frowned 
And saddened all the sickly sky; 


Ah why, soft flow’ret, dost thou dare 
Upon this bleak ascent to bloom? 

Thou com’st amid the dying year 
To waste, untimely, thy perfume. 


Thou shouldst have hailed the vernal tide, 
When first the green bud clothed the plain, 
Or sought the breezy valley’s side 
When Summer held his golden reign. 


Then many a morning’s sunny sheen 

Had waked thee with soft magic spells, 3 
And many a dewy eve had seen 

Thee close, unhurt, thy tender bells. 


Soft fostering gales had made their care 
To chace each nipping frost away, 

And murmuring wild bees lingered near 
Thy odours, ali the joyful day. 


But Summer's golden reign is o'er, 
And genial Spring, long since, has flown; 

The wild bees murmur here no more, 
And every tepid gale is gone. 

Already, o’er the sea-girt hill, ` ' 
The blasts that lead the tempest blow; 

And lo! the frightened billows swell, 

And whiten all the shore below. 
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Soft flower, thy fate the Wanderer mourns, 
Who o’er these rocky summits strays, 
While eve with chilling damps returns 
And dims the sun’s departing rays. 


Poor flower! before those rays once more 
Shall kindle up the tardy day, 

Thy life, thy fragrance shall be o’er, 
Thy simple beauties die away. 


No sunny morn shall call thee forth, 
Nor evening smile on thy repose; 

For dark and cold the coming North 
Bids all thy shrinking flow’rets close. 


The Flower answers that his fears are vain; for the Autumn tf 
Malta is milder than that of his own country, and that he must 
not expect to find his “ own November here.” He acknowledges 
that the cause of his-error was the thought of his country, and 
adds:— 


Tis hence those fond ideas spring 
That bring my soul into my eyes; 

And now that thou hast touched the string, 
I feel them in my bosom rise. 


In vain the radiant step of Spring 
Awakes the year ere Autumn close; 

No vernal joys now spread the wing:— 
No—give me to my native snows! 


To these I go.—Farewell, sweet flower! 
Thou rocky, sea-girt isle, farewell! 
Where hostile strangers strive for power, 

And fear and superstition dwell. 


Yon vessel in the bay below | 
To-morrow bears me o’er the foam; 

And some returning morn shall show 
A land of freedom and a home. 


He said, and from the lonely height 
He turned, and downward berit his way; 
And sought, while darker grew the night, 
The ship at anchor in the bay. 
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But many a sun shall seek the sea, 
And many a long, long night be o’er, 
Ere morn returning smile to see 
The Wanderer on his native shore. 


We have room only for the following 
| SONG. 


Who has robb'd the ocean cave, 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 
Who from India’s distant wave, 
For thee those pearly treasures drew? 
Who, from yonder orient sky, 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 
From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek, 
On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
Lest thy snows should melt away. 


But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth can ne’er impart; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, 
Nor in the circling air a heart. 
Fairest! would’st thou perfect be, 
Take, oh take that heart from me. 


Our limits constrain us to stop here, and to refer those of our 
readers who may be desirous of perusing other pieces of a similar 
cast, and some of a more lively description, to the volume itself. 
The biography of Dr. Shaw is written in a style of general correct- 

ness and elegance, and is very happily modelled after the man- 
ner of Mason, by interweaving the letters and other illustrations 
of the author’s character in the body of the narrative. The only 
faults with which we are inclined to reproach the biographer 
are some allusions to temporary and party politics which his 
work contains. Good poetry is calculated to survive our politi- 
cal contests so long, that its career should not be checked by 
such burdensome appendages. Z. 
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TRAVELS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon, 1811. 
Mr pear F 

From Madeira to this place our passage was sixteen days, but 
by no means a tedious one, I assure you, in consequence of the 
agreeable society of some charming ladies: in the company of 
these polished females, time flew with rapidity, and the sight of 
the rock of Lisbon was infinitely less welcome, than it would 
otherwise have been. 

I will now proceed to gratify you, in delineating some of the 
beauties and deformities of this truly romantic city, and (accord- 
ing to the Portuguese proverb) this paradise of the world. They 
say,“ Què nào tem visto Lisboa, năo tem visto cousa boa;’’* and 
I am almost tempted to pardon them, when they speak of it with 
such enthusiasm and delight: its view from the river and the 
villages on its opposite banks, being uncommonly striking. 

Lisbon is about five miles in length, and it greatest breadth 
not more than two miles.—This wide, extended city, adorn- 
ing an amphitheatre of hills, that lie contiguous to the river, to- 
gether with a crowd of churches, cultivated heights, covered 
with country houses, monasteries, churches, gardens and olive- 
trees, are certainly an extraordinary assemblage of uncommon 
beauties. ° a 

The m.ost beautiful part of the town is the valley, the build- 
ings in which were totally destroyed by the earthquake in 1755, 
but rebuilt by the minister Pombal, and is the only level part of 
Lisbon.—The houses are constructed of white free-stone, are 
from five to eight stories in height, and form a solid block, with 
intersections at right angles. The streets are wide, and in this 
portion of the city only, are there elevated foot-paths, flagged, 
and guarded by white marble posts, which add much to thcir 
beauty. The Praga do Commergio, or the Exchange square, 
from which these streets emanate, lies contiguous, to the river. 
The buildings on it are very fine, and spacious, particularly the 
India House, which is supposed to be one of the most exten- 


He who has not seen Lisbon, has seen nothing handsome. 
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sive commercial structures in Europe; the vacant ground is six 
hundred and ten feet by five hundred. and fifty, in the centre of 
which is the equestrian statue of Don Juseph, in bronze, anda 
pedestal of marble, with a variety of symbolic ornaments.—T he 
head of the marquez de Pombal was on one of the sides of the 
pedestal, but was obliterated after his fall, and in its place is substi- 
tuted a medallion of two ships. Connected with the two last men- 
tioned ornaments, is related a circumstance, truly emblematical 
of the superstitious character of the Portuguese—it is said that 
some years ago, at a time of great distress in Lisbon, at the ap- 
prehension of a famine, two vessels, the originals of those repre- 
sented on the pedestal, were miraculously brought into port by 
a crow, who perched himself alternately on the rudder of each 
vessel, and directed its course. This is religiously credited by 
many of the more respectable order of the Portuguese, and 
altogether so by the mass of the people.—The crow had accord- 
ingly divine honours paid him, and is said to form part of the de- 
vice on the pedestal, but whether it was ever there, I cannot pre- 
tend to say, I have never been able to distinguish it; and al- 
though I find from my daily experience, I must make great al- 
lowances for the credulity and superstition of the inhabitants, 
yet I cannot think it should be attached to euch characters, as 
had the direction of such a work: the artist was Joaquim Macha- 
do de Castro. 

The quays of this square are on an immense design, and far 
excel those of London, and are scenes of great business and bustle. 
The interior of the Exchange presents a vast assemblage of tra- 
ders from almost every part of the world, and you find yourself 
suddenly translated from your lodgings, into the company of the 
Christian, Jew, Turk, and Infidel, with all their variety of cos- 
tume.—From what distance will not interest, that grand cement 
of life, attruct mankind to each other; and here we find them, not 
disputing about their modes of faith, but courteous in their dee 
meanor, anxious only in the exchange of their several and various 
commodities. 

On the eastern declivity of one of the highest hills stands 
the Reyal Opera of San Carlos, an immense stone building, and 
near it is the residence. of Baron Quintella, the most wealthy 
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merchant in Lisbon, and a great monopolist; having had for seve- 
ral years, the exclusive trade in tobacco, diamonds, salt, &e. 
The Praça do Rocio, or the great Inquisition square, is im- 
mediately behind this, it is used as a parade ground, and has on 
it it many fine buildings. In one of the rows of the square is 
the regency house, where that body transacts their business, and 
from this square you view the surrounding heights, covered with 
ancient castles and ruined monasteries, which impart much inte» 
rest to the scenery. | 
One of the most prominent features in this view, on a com- 
manding eminence, is the ancient convent of the Carmelites, now 
in ruins—fifteen hundred souls, whilst performing their. orisons, 
were involved in its destruction, and two friars were burnt to 
death in the awful calamity that succeeded that most dreadfal 
earthquake. I conversed with an old priest, who with a few of 
his order, still inhabited the ruins, and inquired of him, why they 
did not proceed in those repairs already commenced. He told 
me, whilst the tears rolled down his reverend cheeks, the ruffian 
French invaders had robbed them of their last moidore, but that 
they would still cling to their ruins as faithful and affectionate 
children to a parent, who for so many years, had kindly fostered 
and protected them. I often find myself lingering among the 
many melancholy ruins of Lisbon, and imbibing the gloom that 
reigns throughout them. I delight in frequenting those spots, 
where the illustrious are entombed, and where orders of society, 
distinguished for their sanctity and benevolence have flourished; 
the mind partakes of the sedness of the scene, and awakens, 
strengthened by the contemplation of the viscissitudes of life. 
The highest hill in the city of Lisbon begins at the western 
limit of the town, and extends to the Rua de San Bento. It is 
celebrated for its salubrious air, whence the naume of Buenos- 
Ayres is given to one of its streets, meaning, in Spanish, good 
airs. Here there are many handsome houses, and foreigners 
generally live here, the situation being so very fine and agreea- 
ble. -The streets are, however (as is the case in many other 
parts of Lisbon) in some places so steep, that the labour in walk- 
ing them is very great, and during the heavy rains, the waters 
rush down the hills with such violence, that they are often ren- 
dered impassable, and instances have occurred, of men and 
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horses being carried away by the torrent, and precipitated into 
the river. There is, however, one very great advantage grow- 
ing out of this evil; the streets are well cleansed of the filth 
which is continually collecting, and of which nature is the only 
Scavenger. On this hill stands the new convent, O Convento 
novo, built by the queen, and dedicated to the Heart of Jenu; 
jt has a commanding appearance, and can be seen at a considera 
ble distance. It is constructed of white free-stone, but is over- 
loaded with ornaments. Accompanied by a Portuguese gentle- 
man, I spent an hour in this church, examining its beauties. 
{ there saw the tomb that had been made for the queen by her 
own cammand. It is of fine black marble, highly polished, and 
inlaid with golden letters; and, as the quecn expects to breath 
her last in Rio Janeiro, the artist is to have the honour of being 
entombed in this gloomy and doleful looking receptacle. 

The church and convent of San Pedro d’Alcantara form aa 
extensive mass of building, and contain a vast number of friars. 
Above the door of one of the apartments is a curious allegorical 
painting of a friar; over his eyes there is a bandage, indicating 
that he should be blind to the allurements of vice; a padlock an 
his mouth and heart, that nothing impure should enter or pro- 
ceed from them; in one hand, a torch to light him into the path 
of truth; in the other a cord with which to punish himself, and 
- lastly, manacles around the ancles to prevent him straying 
where he should not. This, I should presume, would havea 
much better effect in impressing thcir minds with a lively image 
of virtue and decogum than any lectures could possibly have. 
In the same convent is a group of friars, as large as life, carved 
in wood, by one of the order. There are seven figures repre- 


-  gented in their accustomed dresses, bewailing over the dead bo- 


dy of St. Francis; the whole group is admirably executed, and 
their several countenances are expressive of the most poignaat 

I have been this morning in the church of St. Roque view 
ing those justly celebrated mosaic pieces, with also the splen- 
did altar of St. John; the whole from Rome: but I must defer 
a description of them to another opportunity—ie che interim 


and ever, 


I am yours sincerely, B. 
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At a meeting of the directors and members of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, on Monday eyening, March 8th, the president, 
Joseph Hopkinson, Esquire, delivercd the following Address, on the occasion. 
of the death of George Clymer, Esg. the late president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The reputation of every man must, eventually depend on the 
conduct of his life, and not on what friendship or envy may pro- 
claim of him after his death. Yet, cither as a decent homage 
to departed worth, or as an impressive lesson to those who sur- 
vive, custom has established, perhaps not unwisely, a practice 
of making some particular notice of the life and services of dis- 
tinguished men, when they have finished their earthly career, 
and the book of their good and evil deeds is closed. In compli- 
ance with a custom, so respectable by its antiquity, and so grate- 
ful in its observance, as well as in the indulgence of a sincere 
affection and respect for the late president of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the directors of that institution have 
desired to offer some testimonial of their sense of the worth of 
that excellent man, and of the loss they have sustained by his 
death. It is for this purpose, and in obedience to a resolution 
ef the board of directors, I now address you. 

It is neither my intention nor the wish of those whose will 
I execute, to pronounce a laboured or extravagant eulogium on 
the deceased. Such exhibitions do no honour to the sincerity of 
those who make them, and sfill less to the object of the pane-. 
gyric. Honest praise best suits an honest reputation; and vir- 
tue is never commended by fulsome flattery. It is the food of 
vanity which the pure and upright heart disdains. It insults the 
understanding of the wise, and nauseates the appetite of the 
good. We will speak then of our departed president, with that 
simplicity which was a marked feature of his character, and that 
integrity which governed every action of his life. As this no- 
tice of him is intended only for this place, and the members of 
this institution, we shall contemplate the private rather than the 
public man, and give our attention to the qualities which dis- 
played themselves in his intercourse with us, rather than those 
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which connected him with his country and the world. With this 
view of the subject it is obvious my duty is a circumscribed 
ene, and the performance of it requires but a brief attention. 
The establishment of an academy for the fine arts in this 
city was a design so entirely new, that it had never presented 
itself even to the imagination of our citizens; and, when first 
proposed, many were at a loss to conjecture its object and uses. 
While public improvements of various descriptions were rapidly 
advancing; while establishments for the promotion of the use- 
ful arts were rising daily, the erection of an institution for the 
cultivation of the fine arts seems to have been wholly overlook- 
ed. It is true that many years since an ill-digested attempt at 
something of this kind was made, but it was a mere abortion, 
and disappeared even before its existence was generally known. 
In the year 1805 the design was resuscitated on a plan more 
liberal and enlarged, and not exposed to the causes which pro- 
duced the failure of the former effort. A number of gentlemen 
embarked zealously in the undertaking, which was soon sup- 
ported by a liberal public patronage. Still the practicability 
of the scheme was denied by some, and doubted by many. In 
order to ensure its success it was necessary to obtain the conf- 
dence of our fellow citizens, not only in the usefulness, but in the 
feasibility of the project. We well know that the mass of any 
people, however intelligent and enlightened, have neither the 
time, the inclination, nor perhaps the ability, to decide for them- 
selves upon matters not in the course of their ordinary inqui- 
ries and pursuits. If every man well understands and diligently 
attends to his own peculiar business it is as much as can ust- 
ally be expected, or ought to be required. When, therefore, a 
subject is presented. for their approbation and aid, which is alto- 
gether beside their customary eccupations and reflections, it 
derogates nothing from their independence or self-respect that 
they should refer their opinion to others who have attended to 
the thing more particularly, and in whose judgment and inte- 
griqy they have a just and merited confidence. It is, for this ree- 
son, of the utmost importance, that in the commencement of 2 
novel institution, which calls upon the public for support, it 
showid be countenanced and recommended by men on whom the 
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public have an entire reliance; on whose judgment they may 
properly hang their faith, and on whose recommendation they 
may prudently afford their money. With such impressions and 
views Mr. Clymer at once presented himself to the founders of 
this academy as a person eminently qualified and entitled to be 
placed at its head. The experiment justified the choice. He 
had received, and for many years enjoyed, the most important 
and unequivocal testimonies of confidence and respect. At dif- 
ferent periods of our national history, from the first bold step 
which was taken in the march of independence, to its full and 
perfect consummation in the establishment of a wise and effec- 
tive system of government, whenever the virtue and talents of 
our country were put in requition, Mr. Clymer was found 
with the selected few to whom our rights and destinies were 
committed. When posterity shall ponder on the declaration of 
July, 1776, and admire, with deep amazement and veneration, 
the courage and patriotism, the virtue and self-devotion of the 
deed, they will find the name of Clymer there. When the 
strength and splendour of this empire shall hereafter be displayed 
in the fulness of maturity (heaven grant we reach it) and the 
future politician shall look at that scheme of government by which 
tho whole resources of a nation have been thus brought into ac- 
tion; by which power has been maintained, and liberty not over- 
¢hrown; by which the people have been governed and directed, 
but not enslaved or oppressed, they will find that Clymer was 
one of the fathers of the country from whose wisdom and expe- 
rience the system emanated. Nor was the confidence which had 
grown out of his political life and services, his only claim to the 
station which he held in this institution. Although his mo- 
dest unassuming spirit never sought public displays of his me- 
rit, but rather withdrew him from the praise that was his due; 
yet he could not conceal from his friends nor his friends from 
the world the extraordinary improvement of his mind. Retired, 
studious, contemplative, he was ever adding something to his 
knowledge, and endeavouring to make that knowledge useful. 
His predominant passion was to promote every scheme for the 
improvement of his country, whether in science, agriculture, po- 
lite education, the useful or the fine arts. Accordingly we find 
VOL. r. 3c 
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his name in every association for these purposes; and wherever 
we find him we also find his usefulness. Possessed of all that 
sensibility and delicacy, essential to taste, he had of course a pe- 
culiar fondness for the fine arts, elegant literature and the re- 
fined pursuits of a cultivated genius. It was in the social circle 
of friendship that his acquirements were displayed and appreci- 
ated, and although their action was communicated from this cir- 
ele to a wider sphere, it was with an enfeebled force. His in- 
tellects were strong by nature, and made more so by culture 
and study; but he was diffident and retired.—Capable of teach- 
ing he seemed only anxious to learn. Firm, but not obstinate; 
independent, but not arrogant; communicative, but not obtru- 
sive, he was at once the amiable and instructive companion. 
His researches had been various, and, if not always profound, 
they were competent to his purposes, and beyond his preten- 
sions. - Science, literature and the arts, had all a share of his 
attention; and it was only by a frequent intercourse with him, 
we discovered how much he knew of each. The members of 
this board have all witnessed the kindness and urbanity of his 
manners. Sufficiently fixed in his own opinions, he gave a libe- 
ral toleration to othèrs, assuming no offensive or unreasonable 
control over the conduct of those with whom he was associated. 
Let the philosopher inquire, and if he can, determine, why it is, 
that while military and political eminence impress the world with 
a profound respect, nay, with a sort of reverential affection, the 
virtues which endear a man to friendship, which are the sources 
of domestic happiness, which elevate, purify and adorn our na- 
ture; which flow in a constant, but tranquil, stream of general 
utility, obtain but a feeble applause and reluctant praise. The 
destroyer of the human race erects for himself a reputation 
extensive, lasting, splendid; and, if no sinister misfortune arrests 
his cureer; if he prosecutes his sanguinary course to the end 
without stumbling, he becomes a hero by universal consent, and 
his life is gazed at as a blaze of glory—and this from man; from 
the very beings he has tormented. If devils were the dispensers 
of fame, we would not wonder that murderers should stand frst 
on the list; but that man should decree honour to the destroyer 
of men, is a caprice in our nature not easily explained. It is 
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at least peculiar to our race; and in the search that has been 
made for a decisive distinguishing line between the human and 
brute creation, it might have been resorted to, and man defined 
to be an animal which worships his destroyer. In the enume- 
ration I have made of the estimable qualities of our late pre- 
sident, there is one omitted not less useful and even more rare 
than those mentioned—I mean his scrupulous and punctual. at- 
tention to what may be termed the minor or secondary duties of 
life. I know of no error, short of absolute crimes, which is 
more productive of mischief in society, than an inattention to 
engagements which, being merely voluntary, are too often con- 
sidered as of no moral or binding force. A man whose inte- 
grity would shrink from the idea of putting another to the least 
inconvenience in a matter of business; who will perform con- 
tracts of that sort to the letter and minute, even when no inju- 
rious cohsequences would follow a less strict.observance, will, 
without the least remorse or uneasiness,.or consciousness of 
wrong, disregard or neglect engagements, deliberately made, on 
which the comfort of individuals, as well as the usefulness of 
public institutions essentially depend. If such a one makes an 
office or coffee-house engagement, of little or more importance, 
or perhaps of no importance at all, he holds it in careful recol- 
lection, and performs it with scrupulous certainty. Yet this 
same man will accept the compliment of a station in some pub- 
lic body; he will know that his presence and services are relied 
on for all its operations and usefulness; that it cannot proceed 
one step, or adopt a measure, but by the instrumentality of those 
who have assumed its superintendance; and this duty, so impor- 
tant, for great public benefits depend on it; so exclusive, for it 
cannot be performed by another, will be attended or not, as hu- 
mour, caprice, or pleasure may dictate, for something or nothing; 
the merest call of idle amusement is preferred to it, and it is 
only when such a man does not know what else to do, that he 
gives himself to obligations of this description. He is, how- 
ever, in the breach of a social, if not a moral obligation, from 
which very injurious consequences may ensue. That his pride 
may have no gratification in the indulgence of this vicious habit, 
he should remember that the greatest men have been most 
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free from it. The engagement, it is true, is voluntary, but, de- 
ing made, the performance of it is no longer so. He should 
further consider the injustice he dees to those who are asssciat- 
ed with him in the trust, and attend to discharge their duty. 
The absence of one may frustrate the attention of several, and 
thus is their time sacrificed, as well as the interests of the in- 
stitution they are bound to preserve and promote. When we 
reflect that great affairs are of rare occurrence and take care of 
themselves or compel an attention to them; that generally the 


business of life is made up of small things, we shall conclude 


that an habitual inattention to them will make, in a few years, 
a deplorable mass of deficiency. We attend to large concerns 
for our own sakes; we should attend to lesser ones for others. He 
who justly estimates the value of the punctual performance ofa 
promise, will not without very good reason, disregard it, whe- 
ther it be to sign a contract or walk with a friend; to pay & 
debt, or present a toy toachild. In this most useful virtue, 
Mr. Clymer was preeminent. During the seven years he held 
the presidency of this academy, his attention to the duties of the 
station were without remission. He excused himself from no- 
thing that belonged to his office; he neglected nothing. He nes 
ver once omitted to attend a meeting of the directors, unless 
prevented by sickness or absence from the city; and these ex- 
ceptions were of very rare occurrence. He was indeed the 
first to come; so that the board never waited a moment for 
their president. With other public bodies to which he was at- 
tached, I understand, he observed the same punctual and com 
scientious discharge of his duty. It is ‘thus that men make 
themselves useful, and evince that they do not occupy places of 
this kind merely as empty and undeserved compliments, but 
for the purpose of rendering all the services which the place 
requires of them. 

Gentlemen In concluding this unfinished sketch of the 
character of our late president, I must apologise for having so 
imperfectly expressed your sentiments and executed your 
wishes. Suffer me also to use this occasion to thank you for 
the honour conferred on me by placing me in the chair so lately 
filled by a gentleman much more worthy of it. 


¢ 
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An abridged Historical Detail of all the Boroughs in England, the number of vo- 
ters in each, the patron, proprietor, or predominating interest. Collected for 
the year 1807. 
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Dorsetshire sends twenty members to Parliament: two for the county— 
the remainder for the following boroughs. 

Dorchester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs, 
six Aldermen, six Capital Burgesses, and twenty-four Common Councilmen. 
Right of election, in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 
200. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrons, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Earl of Dorchester. 2 5 

Lyme Regis sends two. Right of Election, in the Freeholders. Corpo- 
ration in a Recorder and fifteen Burgesses. Number of voters, 31. Proprie- 
tor, the earl of Westmoreland. 

Mymeuth and Melcomb Regis sends four. Right of Election, in the Cor- 
poration, and Freeholders, not receiving alms. Number of voters have been 
u low as 200, and as high as 600. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, 
Sir James Pulteney. 

Bridport. Corporation, in thirteen Burgesses and two Bailiffs. Right of 
Election in the Commonalty. Number of voters, 160. Returning officers, 
the Bailiffs. Proprietor, Charles Sturt, Esq. | 

Shaftesbury sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, and twelve der men 
Right of Election in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of vo- 
ters, 292. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, Paul Benfield, Esq. 

Warcham sends two. Right of Election, in the Mayor, and Magistrates 
of the Borough, in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot, and in the Freehold- 
ers of Lands and Tenements who have held possession one year previous to 
the election. Number of voters, 120. Returning officer, the Mayor: Pro- 
prietor, John Calcraft, Esq. 

Corfe Castle sends two. Right of Election, in the inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, fourteen resident, and about thirty non-resident. 
Proprietors, Henry Banks, Esq. and John Bond. Esq. 

Poole sends two. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burges- 
ses. Number of voters, 100. Returning officer, the Sheriff. Patrons, Mr. 
Lister, and Mr. Jeffery. 

Durham sends four Members to Parliament. 

Durham City sends two. Right of Election, in the Corporation and Free. 
men. Number of voters, 1200. Returning officer. 

Essex sends four Members to Parliament. The Boroughs are Colchester, 
Malden, and Harwich» 
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Colchester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 
eleven Aldermen, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, eighteen Assistants, and 
eighteen Common Council. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council, and Free Burgesses not receiving alms. Number of voters, 
1400. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, none. 

Malden sends two. Corporation, two Bailiffs, eight Aldermen, a Steward, 
. Recorder, and eighteen Capital Burgesses. Number of voters, 195. Retum- 
ing officers, the two Bailiffs. Patrons, Mr. Strut and Mr. Western. 

Hardwich sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and twenty-four 
Capital Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, and Capital 
Burgesses, residing within the said Borough. Number of voters, 32. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayor. Patron, John Robinson, Esq. 

Gloucestershire sends eight Members to Parliament. The Boroughs are 
Cirencester and Tewkesbury. 

Gloucester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, a Re- 
corder, two Sheriffs, 26 Common Council, Town Clerk, Sword Bearer, and 
four Serjeants at Mace. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants and Freemen 
Returning officers, the Sheriffs. Patrons, none. 

Cirencester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, and two Constables. Right 
of Election, in the Inhabitants. Number of voters, 600. Returning officer, 
the Steward. Patron, Earl of Bathurst. 

Tewkesbury sends two. Corporation, twenty-four Burgesses and two 

Bailiffs. Right of Election, in the Magistrates and Inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, supposed to . about 500. Returning officert, 
the Bailiffs. l 
Hampshire sends twenty-two Members to Parliament. The Boroughs are 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Stookbridge, Christchurch, Lymington, Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, Newton, Newport, and Andover. 
_ Portsmouth sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder- 
men, and an indefinite number of Burgesses. Right of Election, in the May- 
or, Aldermen, and Burgesses. Number of voters, 60. Returning officer, the 
Mayor. Patron, Sir John Carter. 

Southampton sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Sheriff, nd 
two Bailiff. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. 
Number of voters, about 600. Returning officers, the Mayor and Bailiffs. 

Stockbridge sends two. Corporation, none. Right of Election, is in all 
the Inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Returning officer, a Bailiff. Patron, 
I. Foster Barham, Esq. 

Christchurch sends two. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Common 
Council. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrons, 
Lord Malmesbury, and George Rose, Esq. 
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Lymington sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses: 
Right of Election, in the Mayor and Burgesses. Number of voters, 18. Re. . 
turning officer, the Mayor. 

Yarmouth, Isie of Wight sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, and twelve 
Burgesses, Right of Election, in the Burgesses. Number of voters, 21. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayor. 

Newtown sends two. Corporation, none. Right of Election, in the May- 
er and Burgesses. Number of voters, 39. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Newport sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eleven Aldermen, and twelve 
Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Mayor, eleven Aldermen, and twelve 
Burgesses. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, 
the Rev. Leonard Troughear Holmes. 

Winchester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, six Aldermen, 
two Bailiffs, and twenty-four Common Councilmen. Right of Election, in the 
Corporation. Number of voters, 60. Returning officers, the Bailiffs. Patrons, 
Henry Penton, Esq. and Richard Gamon, Esq. 

Andover sends two. Corporation, a Bailiff, Steward, Recorder, two Jus- 
tices, nine capital Burgesses, and twelve Assistants. Right of Election, in 
the Bailiff and Burgesses. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the 
Bailiff. Patrons, Earl of Portsmouth, and Joshua Tremongar, Esq. 

Whitchurch sends two. Corporation, none. Right of Election, in the Free- 
holders. Number of voters, 70. Returning officer, the Mayor. sca 
Lord Sidney, and Lord Viscount Middleton, . 6 

Petersfield sends two. Right of Election, in the Freeholders. Number 
ef voters, 154. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, William Joliffe, Esq. 

Herefordshire sends eight Members to Parliament. Its Boroughs are Lee- 
minster and Weobley. 

Hereford sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, High Stew- 
ard, Deputy Steward, Recorder, and Town Clerk, with thirty-one Common 
Councilmen. Right of Election, inthe Freemen. Number of voters, above 
1200. Returning Officer, the Mayor. Patron, the Duke of Norfolk. 

Leominster sends two. Corporation, a High Steward, Bailiff, Recorder, and 
twelve Capital Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Bailiffs, Capital Burges- 
ses, and inhabitants, paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters. 500. Return- 
ing officers, the Bailiffs. Patron, the Duke of Norfolk. 

Weobley sends two. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot and 
Lot. Number of voters, 45. Returning officers, the Constables, Patron, 
the Marquis of Bath. 

Hertfordshire sends six Members to Parliament. Its Boroughs are Hert- 
ford and St. Albans. 

Hertford sends two. Right of Election, in the Freemen and Householders 
sot receiving Alms. Number of veters, 570. Returning officer, the Mayor. 
Patron, Baron Dimsdale. 
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Str. Albans sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 
and twelve Aldermen, Town Clerk, and twenty-four Assistants. Right of 
Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, Freemen, and Householders, paying Seat 
and Lot. Number of voters, uncertain. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pa- 
‘trone, Earl Spencer and Lord Grimstone. | 

_ Huntingdonshire sends four Members to Parliament. Its Borough is 
Huntingdon. 

Huntingdon sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and twelve Al 
dermen. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants and Freemen. Number of vo- 
ters, 200. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, the earl of Sandwich. 

Kent sends ten Members to Parliament. Two for the County; two for 
Rochester, and two for Canterbury. Its Boroughs are Maidstone and Queen 
borough. 

Rochester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, eleven Aldermen 
and twelve Common Councilmen, Town Clerk, three Sergeants at Mace, and 
a Water Bailiff. Right of Election, in the Freemen. Number of voters, 638. 
Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Canterbury sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Regorder, twelve Alder- 
men, Sheriff, twenty-four Common Council, Sword Bearer, and four Sergent 
at Mace. Right of Election, in the Freemen. Number of voters, 1000. Re- 
turning officer, the Sheriff. 

Maidstone sends two. Right of Election, in the Freemen not receiving 
Alms. Number of voters, 600. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Queenborough sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, four Jurats, and two 
Bailiffs, Constable, Town Sergeant, and Water Bailiff. Right of Election, in 
the Mayor, Jurats, Bailiffs, and Burgesses. Number of voters, 134. 

Lancashire sends fourteen Members to Parliament. Its Boroughs me 
Lancaster, Preston, Liverpool, Clitherto, Wigan, and Newton. 

Lancaster sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermea, 
two Bailiffs, twelve Capital Burgesses, twelve Common Burgesses, a Towa 
Clerk, and two Sergeants at Mace. Right of Election, in the Freeman. 
Number of Voters, 1800, Returning Officer, the Mayor and two Bailiffs. 

Preston sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, four 
Under Aldermen, seventeen Common Councilmen, and a Town Clerk. Right 
of Election, in the Inhabitants. Number of voters, 600. Returning officer, 
the Mayor and two Bailifis. Patron, the earl of Derby. 

Liverpool sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and 8 
Common Councilmen, including the Mayor, Recorder, and Town Clerk. 
Right of Election, in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Freemen of the Borough not re- 
ceiving Alms. Number of voters, 2300. Returning officers, the Mayor and 
two Bailiffs. 

Clitheroe sends two. Right of Election, in the Freeholders. Number ef 
voters, 42, Returning oflicers, two Bailiffs. Proprietors, Thomas Lister, 
Esq. and Ashton Curzon, Baq. ` 
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Wigan sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermen, 
two Bailiffs, and a Sword and Mace Bearer. Right of Election, in the Free 
‘Burgesses. Number of voters, 200. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrons, 
Duke of Portland and Sir H. Bridgeman. l 

Newton sends two. Corporation, a Steward, Bailiffs, and Burgesses. Right 
of Election, im the Free Burgesses. Number of voters, 36 Returning offi- 
cers, the Lord of the Manor and the Bailiff. Proprietor, T. P. Leigh, Esq. 

Leicestershire sends four Members to Parliament: two for the County, and 
two for Leicester. 

Leicester sends two. Corporation, a. Mayor; Recorder, Steward, Bailiff, 
twenty-four Aldermen, forty-eight Common Councilmen, Town Clerk, and 
other officers. Right of Eleotion, in the Freemen and inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, uncertain. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Lincolnshire sends twelve Members to Parliament; two for the County, 
and two for the City. The Boroughs a are Grantham, Stamford, Great Grims- 
by and Boston. 

Lincoin sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, kake Aldermen, two She- 
riffs, Recorder, four Chamberlains, Sword Bearer, Coroner, and forty-eight 
Common Councilmen. Right of Election, in the Freemen. Number of vo» 
ters, 1100. Returning officers, the Mayor and Sheriffs. 

Grantham sends two. Corporation, an Alderman, Recorder, twelve Com. 
mon Burgesses, a Coroner, an Escheator, and twelve Constables. Right of 
Election, in the Freemen not receiving Charity. Number of voters, 400. Re- 
turning officer, the Alderman. Patrons, duke of Rutland and lord Brownlow. 

Stamford sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermen, 
Town Clerk, twenty-four Burgesses, and two Sergeants at Mace. Right of 
Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot and Lot, and not receiving alms. 


NOTICE OF THE LATE MR. DENNIE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following eloquent and affectionate tribute of respect to 
the memory of one of the most amiable and excellent of men 
has been but recently known to us, and we now anxiously trans- 
fer it to our pages, as equally honourable to the orator, and to his 
subject. The ardent imagination of the young enthusiast. has 
not too lavishly praised the estimable qualities of our lamented 
friend, and no one indeed could be better qualified to describe 
them; for never m the history of literature—it is an honourable 
testimony to benevolence which it were fastidious to suppress— 
never did lettered worth and unfortunate genias find a kinder 
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welcome and a warmer shelter than under the roof of this young 
orator. We hope to announce ere long some more permanent 
and substantial memorial to the literary reputation of Mr. Den- 
nie, but in the interval this short extract will serve to revive the 
‘remembrance of aman, whom to name, is to recall many a sooth- 
ing recollection of departed excellence: 


Extract from a valedictory oration, pronounced by William Morris.Meredith, oa 
the dd. July 1812, at a commencement held for 5 . in the art 
by the University of Pennsylvania: 


«I forbear to enumerate the long list of distinguished men, 
some of them slumbering in the tomb, many of them yet living, 
whose talents have given splendour to our country, and shed glory 
round her name. Vet there is one over whose recent grave kind Na- 
ture has yet scarcely thrown her verdant mantie, whom to omit 
could hardly be pardoned by this assembly.—Can I forget the in- 
imitable Dennie? Forget him? no—never-—never, “ while memory 
holds aseat in this distracted globe!” can I forgetthee, most ami- 
able of men; the early object of my infant affections; the constant 
subject of my childish prattle and of my youthful admiration and 
respect, the mild monitor of my boyish days, who, descending from 
the superiority of thy years and the lofty elevation of thy talents, 
made thyself the friend, the playful companion of my heart, whose 
temples my fond, sanguine fancy was employed in binding with 
never fading laurels and bays, when death summoned us to scat- 
ter cypress on thy bier to part with thee—forever!—Fain would 
I speak, and tell you what a man he was,—how kind! how gen- 
tlel —how tender!—how disinterested!—how affectionate!—how 
destitute of gall and envy!—how free from dogmatism!—how 
entirely exempted from all the misanthropical feelings incident 
to our nature!—You all have witnessed the brilliancy of his ge- 
nius, the extent of his capacity and knowledge,—the charms of 
his imagination,—the lustre of his style; but you cannot have wit- 
nessed, as I have, incessantly from my first perception to the day 
that tore him from us, the secret workings of that ever-living 
plenteous spring of benevolence, his heart: 

s Quis desideris sit Pudor aut Modus 
“ Tam eari capitis” 
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Pardon this effusion of youthful sensibility!—Fare well, thou 
kind, indulgent, and affectionate patron of my boyish days,—in 


whom I fondly. hoped to have a friend and guide, to conduct me ` 


through the groves of Science, and to instruct me to cull the 
fairest flowers, and to gather the richest and most delicious fruits 
in the garden of Literature! But alas, thou art gone.— Thy spi- 
rit hath flown up to the stars whence it came. Closed are those 
eyes in which genius and imagination were wont to sparkle, 
silent is that tongue once so distinguished in the sweet fluency 
of words,—cold as the clod of the valley is that heart which un- 
ceasingly glowed with the most fervent charity! 


NOTICE OF FISHER AMES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 


Ma. OLDSCHOOL, 

Your life of Ames in a late number, induces me to send you an extract 
from the journal of à young traveller who made a tour through the Eastern 
States in the fall of 1805. Ihave not considered myself at liberty to amend 
me journal either in its language or sentiment. 1 know it is too diffuse and 
some may think too enthusiastic. It has, however, the merit of having been 
written on the spur of the occasion; and what emendation might add to its 
eorrectness, Would, probably, be so much detracted from its spirit. Should 
this meet with approbation, I may send you some more sketches by the same 
hand. | | G. 


Boston, October 1805. 
Dear M | 


I went this day in company with governor Strong, &c. to 
view a prison which had just been completed in Charlestown. 
You would derive but little satisfaction from a description of 
bars and bolts. Let me then hasten to Mr. where a large 
party was assembled; consisting of some of the most distin- 
guished characters of Boston. To my eye, the chief objects of 
attention were gov. Strong and Mr. Ames. Gov. Strong pos- 
sessed no qualities, to elevate him, in the view of a casual spec- 
tator, above the common standard of men. He appeared to be 
aman of caution,—slow of speech—of an easy politeness of man- 
ners—and throughout, of that politic deportment, which well 
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became an elective governor of a republican people. But of 
Ames, —how shall I speak? Himself has said, that it required a 
Hamilton to delineate the virtues of a Hamilton. Alas then 
for the virtues of Ames! The finest talents my country can 
produce will be unable to transmit to posterity any adequate con- 
ception of that brilliancy of genius,—that affluence of language 
that prodigality of metaphor,—that rich vein of sentiment, of 
wisdom, and of wit,—-and that chivalric gayety of demeanor, 
with which he enlightened and fascinated every mind within the 
reach of his influence. 

He is a man of a figure above the middle size, of a thin ha- 
bit of body; and of that sallow complexion, which is an indica- 
tion, at once, of severe thought, and of nervous complaints. 
Indeed, I heard him say that he was afflicted with disease. But 
genius appears more interesting where it gleams through the 
infirmities of the body. Disease robs it of its imposing and au» 
thoritative mien,—it.approaches you with so meek and amiable 
a deportment, that it wins your heart by awakening your com- 
passion, His complaints were hypochondriacal; and his spirits 
depended on the winds and the clouds. This evening, however, 
his kindest planet was ascendant. He talked much, for he had 
much to. communicate. His principal topics were politics, 
and the influence of France upon the concerns of our govern- 
ment: but religion, morals, literature and the characters of emi- 
nent men shared largely in his discourse. To me he addressed 
a most ingenious and poetic dissertation on the distinction be- 
tween genius and taste. After discussing it metaphysically till 
the animation of discourse had lent a fire to his fancy, he burst 
forth into a strain of language and imagery of which it is given 
to but few men to produce, aad to but few men to hear. Where 
all is sensation there is but little memory. The feelings he oc- 
casioned are present to my mind; but distinctness of recol- 
lection as it respects language is vanished. One metaphor, 
however, remains. “Genius,” he said, “ was a spider which 
generated her web from ber own bowels; Taste was a bee which 
sipped her sweets from every flower.“ His quick conception of 
the poetic resemblances between objects, his power of pro- 
ducing an ideal presence of the. subjects he described - and the 
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dignity as well as the animation of his manner, touched me 
with that hallowed pleasure and veneration which one may fancy 
he should feel in the presence of an angel. It has been said, 
that the poetry of the Arabians participates of the warmth and 
luxuriancy of their climate. The Janguage of Ames was the 
poetry of Arabia, —it breathed with the rich perfumes of that 
country;—and the flowers of his rhetoric appeared like the 
brilliant creations of an Indian sun. 

Chatham said of Burke, that he was the only man since Ci- 
cero, who wrote and spoke with equal elegance. The talents 
of writing and conversation are vastly different. So much de- 
pends upon the look,—the manner,—the inflection of the voice, 
that what is luminous and affecting when spoken would .be ob- 
scure and spiritless if written. Besides a man may have ac- 
cumulated stores of knowledge, and possess a fertility of fancy, 
but be destitute of that readiness of conception and that fluency 
of speech which the sudden turns of conversation require. 
These two almost incompatible accomplishments of writing and 
speaking were, however, eminently blended in this wonderful 
man. His written compositions are some of the finest in the 
language; and ef his coloquial productions, I will say of them 
what Raynal says of the compositions of the Indians, they pos- 
sessed a grace, a softness, and a refinement both of expression 
and of sentiment. His speech was a sort of music so touching, 
it was a murmur so sweet, his comparisons were so gay and 
striking, that the language which he spoke in this world to his 
friends, appeared to be that, which he will speak in the next te 
the gods.“ In fine, when Ames dies, he deserves the same ho- 
nour which was paid by the Athenians to Isocrates: he should 
have a column raised on his tomb, and on the top, there should 
be placed an image of a siren as the symbol of his eloquence. 
And when he does die (excuse my enthusiasm) some man 
should devote his time and his talents in holding forth to the 
public, the example of a character accomplished with every ta- 
lent of a statesman and a-scholar. He could perform no more 
essential service to his own and to every other age, than by dif- 
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fusing an admiration of the character of Ames. We naturally 
imitate what we admire, and it is not possible to imitate Ames, 
without exalting human nature; and refining to perfection the 
love of virtue, of liberty, our country and mankind. 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL.—LIFR OF DAVID. 


Tue name of David stands in the. French school preeminent 

. alike for genius and for crime. When the revolutionary tem- 
pest desolated the loyalty of France, he forsook his pencil and 
became one of the directing demons of the storm. Amongst 
the number of that ferocious band who, by their suffrages, doom- 
ed their sovereign to death, we find the name of this painter. Un- 
satiated with the murder of his king, he became the ferocious 
confederate and adviser of the sanguinary Robespierre and Ma- 
rat. His character may be collected from the following anec- 
dote. He was once asked how many victims had fallen in one day 
to the frenzy which then pervaded France? and he replied, 
one hundred and twenty, only, and further added, that the heads 
of twenty thousand more must fall before the great work of 
philosophy could be accomplished. He would attend at the guil- 
lotine, and with perfect composure, catch the last agonies in the 
countenance of the expiring victim, and rejoice in the opportu- 
nity so afforded of imparting such horrible energy to his can- 
vass. There is no fear, therefore, but that the name of David 
will descend to posterity. During the sanguinary scenes of the 
revolution be remained true to his party; but the republican 
David now finds in a monarchy that protection he denied ina 
republic. He is now the favourite painter of Buonaparte, and by a 
singular revolution of fortune, having assisted in the murder of 
one sovereign, becomes the flatterer of the next. Fortunate would 
it be for him if the works of his pencil were the only memorials 
of his name. But whatever his actions may have been, they cannot 
impair the splendid memorials of his genius. He is consider- 
ed the most illustrious painter in France new living, and his 
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historical pieces are executed with a boldness and sublimity 
which nothing but genius can inspire. 

This painter possesses all that rigid devotion to antique 80 

characteristic of the French school, to which he superadds all 


the charms of the most exquisite colouring. He seems form- 


ed to create a new era in the annals of French painting, for he 
unites the charms of Titian’s colouring to the classical design 
of Poussin. His draperies are cast in the most graceful man- 
ner, and all his attitudes betoken elegance and grace. Witha 
knowledge of antique he combines a genius so bold and inven- 
tive, that however ordinary may be the subject which is touch- 


ed by his pencil, he immediately, as by a talisman, communicates ; 


some new and heretofore undiscovered charm. 

From his numerous works we have selected for the present 
number, the picture of Brutus on his return home after the 
condemnation of his children, in which the artist has endeavour- 
ed to portray the triumphs of the public duties over the pri- 
vate feelings of a magistrate. He has just performed the highest 
and most generous-sacrifice which the interests of his country de- 
manded. But on returning to the bosom of his family, he is 
met by the reproaches of his despairing wife, and the agonies 
of his wretched daughters. He is no longer a magistrate, no 
more a Roman citizen—but a man and a father—one moment 
is given to parental tenderness, but with the next revives the 
inflexible integrity of the judge. He retires into a corner of 
his apartment, and there, enveloped in his mantle, and in ob- 


scurity, at the feet of that Rome whose liberties he has saved, 


and holding in his hands the fatal letter of his sons to Tarquin, 
the evidence at once of their guilt and his justice, listens in si- 
lent horror to the cries of his family, as the lictors are return- 
ing from the execution of his children. 


— 
INTERESTING PARTICULARS RELATING TO THE BARON DE MON- 
TESQUIEU=—-BY LORD CHARLEMONT. 


In travelling through France I happencd, luckily for me, to 
get acquainted with Mr. Elliot,“ a gentleman of Cornwall, whose 


© Edward, afterwards lord Elliott. 
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excellent understanding, cultivated and improved by the. best 


education, and animated by a mind of the most pleasing cast, 


rendered him the most agreeable of companions, We travelled 
together for some time, and finding ourselves not very far from 
Bourdeaux, we determined not to miss the opportunity of going 
there, not so much prompted thereto by the beauty of the town, 
and the adjacent country, as by our ardent desire of seeing, and 
of knowing, the president Montesquieu. Arrived at Bourdeaux, 
our first inquiry was concerning the principal object of our 
journey; but how great was our disappointment, when we found 


he had left the city, and was gone to reside at a country seat, 


four or fiye.hours distant. To leave our longing unsatisfied was 
truly mortifying to us; and yet what could be done? At length, 
after a long deliberation, we determined to strike a bold stroke; 
and, getting the better of all timidity, perhaps propriety, we sa 
down and wrote a joint letter, in which we candidly told the pre- 
sident our reasons for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad disappoint- 
ment, our eager wishes for the honour of his acquaintance 


_ which, as English subjects, we most particularly desired, cob: 


cluding by begging pardon for our presumption, and leave to 
wait on him at his villa Neither did we languish long for an 
answer; it quickly arrived, in every respect as we would hate 
wished, and consisted of modest acknowledgments for the ho- 
nour we did him, assertions of the high esteem in which he 
held our country, and the most hearty and. pressing invitation te 
come to him as seon as our occasions would permit. The first 
appointment with a favourite mistress could not have rendered 
our night more restless; and the next morning we set out so eat 
ly that we arrived at his villa before he was risen. The servant 
showed us into his library, where the first object of curiosity 
that presented itself was a table, at which he had apparently been 
reading the night before, a book lying upon it open, turned down, 
and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know the nocturnal studies 
of this great philosopher, we immediately flew to the book; it 
was a volume of Ovid's works, containing his elegies, and open 
at one of the most gallant poems of tbat master of love. Before 
we could overcome our surprise, it was greatly increased by the 
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entrance of the president, whose appearance and manner was to- 
tally opposite to the idea which we had formed to ourselves of 
him; instead of a grave, austere philosopher, whose presence 
might strike with awe such boys as we were, the person who 
now addressed us, was a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman; who, 
after a thousand genteel compliments, and a thousand thanks for 
the honour we had done him, desired to know whether we would 
not breakfast, and, upon our declining the offer, having already 
eaten at on inn not far from the house, „Come then,” says he, 
“let us walk, the day is fine, and I long to show you my villa, as 
I have endeavored to form it according to the English taste, 


and to cultivate and dress it in the English manner.” Follow- ` 


ing him into the farm, we soon arrived at the skirts of a beauti- 
ful wood, cut into walks, and paled round, the entrance to which 
was barricadoed with a movable bar, about three feet high, fas- 
tened with a padlock. “ Come,” said he, searching in his pock- 
et, “it is not worth our while to wait for the key; you, I am 
sure, can leap as well as I can, and this bar shall not stop me.” 
So saying, he ran at the bar, and fairly jumped over ity while we 
followed him with amazement, though not without delight, to 
see the philosopher likely to become our playfellow. This be- 
haviour had exactly the effect which he meant it should have. He 
had observed our awkward timidity at his first accosting us, and 
was determined to rid us of it; all that awe with which, notwith- 
standing his appearance, his character had inspired us, and that 
consequent bashfulness, which it must have occasioned, was now 
taken off; his age and awful character disappeared; and our 
conversation was just as free and as easy as if we had been his 
equal in years, as in every other respectable qualification. Our 
discourse now turned on matters of taste and learning. He ask- 
ed us the extent of our travels, and, as I had visited the Levant, 
he fixed himself particularly on me, and inquired into several 
circumstances relative to the countries where I had been, in ma- 
ny of which I had the good fortune to satisfy him. He lament- 
ed his own fate, which had prevented his seeing those curious re- 
gions, and descanted with great ability on the advantages and 
pleasures of travel. However,” said he, “ I, too, have been a 
traveller, and have seen the country in the world which is most 
vol. 1. 3E 
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worthy our curiosity—I mean England’’ He then gave us an 
account of his abode there, the many civilities he had received, 
and the delight he felt in thinking of the time he had spent 
there. However, continued he, “though there is no coun- 
try under Heaven which produced so many great and shining 
characters as England, it must be confessed, that it also produ- 

ces many singular ones, which renders it the more worthy our 
curiosity, and indeed, the more entertaining. You are too young 
to haye known the duke of Montagu:* that was one of the most 
extraordinary characters I ever met with: endowed with the 
most excellent sense, his singularity knew no bounds. Only 
think! at my first acquaintance with him, having invited me to 
his country seat, before I had leisure to get into any sort of in- 
timacy, he practised on me that whimsical trick which undoubt- 
edly you have either experienced, or heard of; under the idea of 
playing the play of an introduction of ambassadors, he soused 
me over head and ears into a tub of cold water. I thought it odd, 
to be sure, but a traveller, as you well know, must take the world 
as it goes, and, indeed, his great goodness to me, and his incom- 
parable understanding, far overpaid me for all the inconvenien- 
ces of my ducking. Liberty, however, is the glorious cause! 
that it is which gives human nature fair play, and allows every 
singularity to show itself, and which, for one less agreeable oddi- 
ty it may bring to light, gives to the world ten thousand great 
and useful examples.“ 

With this, and a great deal more conversation, every word 
of which I would wish to remember, we finished our walk, and 
having viewed every part of the villa, which was, as he had told 
us, altogether imitated from the English style of gardening, we 
returned to the house, were shown into the drawing-room, and 
were most politely received by Madame La Baronne, and her 
daughter. Madame de Montesquieu was an heiress of the re- 
formed religion, which she still continued to profess. She was 
an elderly woman, and, apparently, had never been handsome. 


John, duke of Montagu, married to one of the daughters of the duke 
of Marlborough. From every account, his grace was just as Montesquied 
has represented him; but his eccentricity was, in this instance, carried very 
far indeed. 


* 
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Mademoiselle was a sprightly, affable, good-humoured girl, ra- 
ther plain, but, at the same time, pleasing; these, with the pre- 
sident’s secretary, whom we afterwards found to be an Irishman, 
formed our society. The secretary spoke nothing but French, 
and had it been possible that Elliott and I, in our private conver- 
sation, could have uttered any thing to the disadvantage of our 
hosts, we might have been disagreeably trapped by our ignor- 
ance of his country, but nothing of that kind could possibly hap- 
pen; every thing we said was to the praise of the president, and 
the politeness shown us by his family. Our dinner was plain 
and plentiful; and when, after having dined, we made an offer 
to depart, the president insisted upon our stay; nor did he suffer 
us to leave him for three days, during which time his conversa- 
tion was as sprightly as instructive, and as entertaining as pos- 
sible. At length we took our leave, and returned to Bourdeaux, 
whither we were escorted by the secretary, who now, to our 
great surprise, spoke English, and declared himself my coun- 
tryman. | 

The baron, though still styled president, had lately resigned 
that office on the following occasion: The intendant of the pro- 
vince, a man whose ideas were far more magnificent than merci- 
ful, had taken it into his head that he would make Bourdeaux 
the finest city in France, and, for that purpose, had caused to be 
delineated on paper, the plan of a new quarter, where the streets 
were laid out in the most sumptuous manner, of great breadth, 
and in lines directly strait. This plan, with the approbation of 
the court, he had now began to execute, and that without the 
least consideration that the streets which he was laying out, not 
only cut through gardens, vineyards, and the houses of citizens 
and gentlemen, which, if they happened to stand in the way, were 
instantly levelled with the ground without any determined in- 
demnification to the owner. The president saw this tyranny, de- 
tested, and resisted it; and by his influence and authority, for a 
while suspended the execution. Both parties appealed to Ver- 
sailles, where the affair was examined into, and where the good 
president made use of all his influence in behalf of his country- 
men, he himself not being in the smallest degree interested. 
But the intendant prevailed; and orders were issued that, at all 
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events, the plan should be pursued. The president, justly dis- 
contented, obtained leave to part with his office, and Bourdeaux 
is now the most magnificent city in France, built on the ruins of 
hundreds. Consider this, ye degenerate Englishmen, who talk 
without abhorrence of arbitrary power! 

Having remained at Bourdeaux a competent time, Elliott 
and I parted, and I set out far Paris, where I was no sooner ar- 
rived, than Monsieur de Montesquieu, who had.been there some 
days before me, most kindly came to see me, and during the 
time of my abode in that metropolis, we saw each other frequent- 
ly, and every interview increased my esteem and affection for him. 

I have frequently met him in company with ladies, and have 
been as often astonished at the politeness, the gallantry, and 
sprightliness of his behaviour. In a word, the most accomplish- 
ed, the most refined fetit-mditre of Paris, could not have been 
more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor could have 
been more inexhaustible in that sort of discourse which is best 
suited to women, than this venerable philosopher of seventy 
years old. But at this we shall not be surprised, when we re- 
flect, that the profound author of L’Esprit des Loix, was also au- 
thor of the Persian Letters, and of the truly gallant Temple de 
Gnide. 

He had, however, to a great degree, though not among wo- 
men, one quality which is not uncommon with abstracted men; 
I mean absence of mind. I remember dining in company with 
him at our ambassador’s, lord Albemarle, where, during the 
time of dinner, being engaged in a warm dispute, he gave away 
tothe servant, who stood behind him, seven clean plates, suppo- 
sing that he had used them all. But this was only in the heat 
of controversy, and when he was actuated by that lively and im- 
petuous earnestness, to which, though it never carried him be- 
yond the bounds of good breeding, he was as liable as any man! 
ever knew. At all other times he was perfectly collected, nor 
did he ever seem to think of any thing out of the scope of the 
present conversation. 

- In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, 
have often been the topic; and, upon these occasions, I have al- 
ways found him an advecate for an union between that countrt 
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and England. Were Ian Irishman,” said he, “I should cer- 
tainly wish for it; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sincerely 
desire it; and for this plain reason, that an inferior country, con- 
nected with one much her superior in force, can never be cer- 
tain of the permanent enjoyment of constitutional freedom, un- 
less she has, by her representatives, a proportional share in the 
legislature of the superior kingdom.” 

A few days before I left Paris to return home this great man 
fell sick, and, though I did not imagine, from the nature of his 
complaint, that it was likely to be fatal, I quitted him, however, 
with the utmost regret, and with that sort of foreboding which 
sometimes precedes misfortunes. Scarcely was I arrived in 
England, when I received a letter from one whom I had desired 
to send me the most particular accounts of him, communicating 
tome the melancholy news of his death, and assuring me, what 
I never doubted, that he had died as he lived, like a real 
philosopher; and what is more, with true christian resignation. 
What his real sentiments, with regard to religion, were, I can- 
not exactly say. He certainly was not a Papist; but I have no 
reason to believe that he was not a Christian; in all our conver- 
sations, which were perfectly free, I never heard him utter the 
slightest hint, the least word, which savoured of prophaneness, 
but, on the contrary, whenever it came in his way to mention 
christianity, he always spoke of its doctrine and of its precepts, 
with the utmost respect and reverence; so that, did I not know 
that he had too much wisdom and goodness to wish to depreci- 
ate the ruling religion, from his general manner of expressing 
himself, 1 should make no scruple freely to declare him a perfect 
Christian. At his death the priests, as usual, tormented him, 
and he bore their exhortations with the greatest patience, good 
humour, and decency; till at length fatigued, by their obstinate 
and tiresome pertinacity, he told them that he was much obliged 
for their comfort, but that, having now a very short time to live, 
he wished to have those few minutes to himself, as he had lived 
long enough to know how to die. A day or two before his death 
an unlucky circumstance happened, by which the world has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. He had written the history of Louis 
the eleventh, including the transactions of Europe during the 
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very important and interesting period of that prince’s reign. 
The work was long and laborious, and some, who had seen parts 
of it, have assured me, that it was superior eyen to his other 
. writings. Recollecting that he had two manuscripts of it, one 
of them perfect, and the other extremely mutilated, and fearing 
that this imperfect copy might fall into the hands of some ignor- 
ant and avaricious bookseller, he gave his valet-de-chambre thé 
key of his escrutoir, and desired him to burn that manuseript 
which he described to him. The unlucky valet burned the fair 
copy, and left that from which it was impossible to print. 
There is nothing more uncommon than to see, in the same 
man, the most ardent glow of genius, the utmost liveliness of 
fancy, united with the highest degree of assiduity and of labori: 
ousness. The powers of the mind seem in this to resemble 
those of the body. The nice and ingenious hand of the oculis 
was never made to heave the sledge, or till the ground. In 
Montesquieu, however, both these talents were eminently con- 
spicuous. No man ever possessed a more lively, a more fanci- 
ful genius. No man was ever more laborious. His Esprit des 
Loix is, perhaps, the result of more reading than any treatise 
ever yet composed. M. de Secondat, son to the president, has 
pow in his possession forty folio volumes in his father’s hand- 
writing, which are nothing more than the common-place books, 
from. whence this admirable work was extracted. Montesquiet, 
indeed, seems to have possessed the difficult art of contracting 
matter into a small compass, without rendering it obscure, more 
perfectly than any man who ever wrote. His Grandeur et De- 
cadence des Romains is a rare instance of this talent, a book in 


“which there is more matter than was ever before crammed to- 


gether in so small a space. One circumstance, with regard to 
this last-mentioned treatise, has often struck me, as a sort of 
criterion by which to judge of the materialness of a book. The 
index contains nearly as many pages as the work itself. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, : 
Pleased as I am persuaded you are, to cooperate in every en- 
terprize which has for its object to promote the interest of lite- 
rature and science in the United States, or to augment, in any 
way, the intellectual resources of our country, you will not, I 
trust, refuse a place, in your excellent journal, to a few observa- 
tions which relate to an undertaking of that description. 
An attempt is now on foot by Eastburn, Kirk and Co. of the 


city of Newyork, to procure an increase of subscription to the 


republication in this country of the Edinburg and Quartely Re- 
views, so as to render the extent of public patronage equal to the 
magnitude and weight of the engagement. This is an enterprize 
to which every American, who is qualified duly to appreciate its 
nature and tendency, must wish the most ample and unqualified 
success. Ina note, like the present, it were vain to pretend to 
analyse the character and do justice to the merit of journals so 


extensive in their plan, so rich and diversified in their matter, 


and so masterly in their style and manner of execution. Of such 
exalted and multifarious excellence even a miniature representa- 
tion must not be attempted. These periodical publications ex- 
hibit a resplendent epitome of all that the loftiest and most cul- 
tivated talents, fortified by the soundest merality and chastened 
by the most refined taste, of the British empire, are able to achieve 
in literature and science. Giving rise, as they certainly have, 
toa new epoch in the intellectual productions of England, not 


to say of all Europe, their diffusion among the people of the Uni- 


ted States could not be unaccompanied by the most important 
results. During the present period, in particular, when the ope- 
rations of war are interposing, like another Atlantic, between us 
and the progress of knowledge in the old word, these distinguish- 
ed Journals would serve, perhaps, as the best of all possible 
substitutes, for the uninterrupted intercourse af peaceful times. 

Ample as are our means of improvement at home, fertile as 
our country unquestionably is, in genius and talents, and distin- 


guished as are many characters among us by a laudable ambi- 


tion in literary pursuits, still it cannot be denied, that our rich- 
est and most delightful resources, as to intellectual cultivation, 
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are derived from abroad. Nor is it less indubitably true, that 
one of the most valuable and abundant of these resources may 

be found in the Edinburg and Quarterly Reviews. To the con- 

ductors of those Journals it is but justice to declare, that no si- 

milar publications heretofore established in any age or country, 
have sketched in lines so bold, comprehensive and perfectly cor- 

rect, the march of science, literature and truth. 

Tothe people of the United States it is not the lowest re- 
commendation of these Journals, that they are in a state of mili- 
tancy in relation to each other. Audi alteram hartem, is a pre- 
cept which should be fresh in the mind of every individual who 
is desirous of attaining correct views as to controverted subjects. 
Although sophistry may puzzle, and perverted ingenuity occa- 
‘sionally mislead, it is through the means of sound argument 
and able discussion, that error is most readily unmasked, and 
truth rendered most certainly triumphant. __ 

On topics in relation to which the writers happen to differ 
in opinion, it is no petty contest that exists between the Edin- 
burg and the Quarterly Review. The warfare is waged ona 
scale equal in extent, and conducted by means corresponding in 
vigour, to the talents and attainments of the mighty combatants. 
In a collision of intellect so potent and skilful, lights the most 
brilliant are sure to be elicited. Hence it is that with regard 
to all important subjects which are discussed in these produc- 
tions, every source of argument is generally exhausted. The 
reader has presented to him, as in a masterly chart, the reasons 
and objections on each side of the question. His only business, 
therefore, is to exercise his judgment and decide for himself. 

Nor is it only in force of argument and profundity of re- 
search that the Edinburg and Quarterly Reviews are preemi- 
nent. They are models of eloquence and standards of taste. In 
splendour of imagination too, richness of fancy, keenness of sa- 
tire, and brilliancy of wit, they are, if not unrivalled, at least un- 
surpassed. | o, 

Such as they are, replete with whatever is most eminently 
calculated to delight and refine, amuse and ameliorate, chasten 
and instruct, their republication among an enlightened and a 
liberal people, cannot fail of abundant patronage. 

| C. 
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EMPORIUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. * 

We announce with great pleasure the following literary project, which 
from the ample resources, and the versatile genius of the accomplished edi- 
tor, cannot fail to add largely to the stock of public instruction. | 

PROSPECTUS OF THE EMPORIUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

(NEW SERIES.) | 

Tue Emporium hitherto published, having been relinquished 
by its editor and publisher, I have undertaken to.continue it un- 
der the same title; and the public will of course expect that I 
should give some account of the plan on which it is meant here- 
after to be conducted. o 

I do not see, at present, any material objection to the plan 
originally proposed by Dr. Coxe: for what more useful work 
could thé public expect, than one which should contain a judi- 
cious seleetion of practical papers on manufactures and the arts, 
from the more scarce and voluminous among the foreign pub- 
lications, and a repository for original papers of the same descrip- 
tion, furnished by men of research in our country? 

Thad prepared a volume of papers on manufacturing proces- 
ses, which the publishers of the present work were to have pub- 
lished separately, had not the new series of the Emporium been 
undertaken. The matter I had meant for that work, I shall now 
employ upon this; and I will make, if I can, the Emporium a re- 
Pository of papers on manufactures, that shall be worth preserv- 
ing. They will consist of a series of essays drawn up and ar- 
ranged by myself, but with the assistance of every thing I can 
find to the purpose in foreign publications. I have long been 
anxious to compose and to compile a work of this description, 
that shall remain a classic book on the subset and I will endea- 
vour to do it now. 

In treating of the various subjects, it will be fair to give no- 
tice, that I will not condescend to make this a work of mere 
amusement, for the purpose of sale—one that shall suffice mere- 
ly, under the show of science, to enable the reader to trifle away 
an hour, and to skim the surface of a great many subjects for the 
purpose of superficial and conversation knowledge. Many pa- 
ges of this work to a gencral reader will be very dull; but it will 
be my fault if they are not useful to those mae read for-improves 
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_I do not propose in the manufacturing papers I shall present, 
whether of my own or of others, greatly to instroct a manufac- 
turer—a man who knows his business; or, by a sudden miracle, 
to form a skilful manufacturer by the perusal of a few theoreti- 
cal pages. I know too well, from my own experience, that this 
cannot be done; and, I can easily conceive, with what .contempt 
a practical man must read a great portion of the papers that pre- 
tend to give knowledge of real processes, among the French 
and English publications of this description, What innumera- 
ble instructions on the art of dying, for instance! yet I can ven- 
ture to say, that hardly one paper in fifty contains either the pro- 
cesses. ot practice, or any kind of applicable information. Still 
the collectors of these facts are of great use in society: if they 
fail, it is because they are not themselves manufacturers; and be- 
cause all manufacturers are secret-mongers, who live by their 
processes, and who do not choose to expose them to all the 
world. But many hints of importance are thus thrown out to 
those whose previous knowledge enables them to convert such 
hints to useful purposes: many lights are thus thrown on the ra- 
tionale of manufacturing processes, which will enable a practical 
man better to understand the nature and effect of the processes 
he has been accustomed to use, and to correct and vary them 
without depending upon chance whether he is wrong or right. 
Moreover, there is hardly a manufacture that is not capable, 
in some way or other, of improving and throwing light upoa 
some other manufacture, in appearance widely different. The 
art of the watchmaker has very greatly contributed to the perfec- 
tion of the cotton machines. Scheele’s discovery of the oxy-muri- 
atic acid, has added one fourth to the capital of all the bleachers 
and callico-printers of Great Britain; the theory of Lavoisier 
gave rise to D’Argand’s lamp; the experiments on the distilla- 
tion of pit coal for coal tar, promise. fair to furnish a better, a 
brighter, a safer, a cheaper light, than any other known combus- 
tible; the barometer has greatly improved the steam engine, and 


the water blast of the British iron works; the application of steam 


has, in England, changed the face of the dye house, the distille- 
ry, and the soap manufactory; it has improved the cooking appa 
ratus of the kitchen, it has warmed the public buildings, it has. 
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been converted into a medicinal application of great importance, 
—while the steam engine itself has given incalculable ſorte and 
facility to the manufactures of the kingdom, nearly without ex- 
ception. N 
In almost all this knowledge, nd in this application of it, a as 
in a thousand similar instances that might be added to this short 
list, our own country is yet behindhand, and has yet to learn. 

Moreover, papers that would be considered as of no great 
moment in that manufacturing country, will be of use in this. 
In the infancy of our manufacturing establishments, the conduc- 
tors of them have to feel their path, to tread cautiously, to reflect 
anxiously, and lights become important in the midst of darkness 
that would be unseen or unnoticed in the blaze of day. 

Having been much occupied in chemical pursuits, and much 
conversant with manufactures and manufacturers, I feel myself 
as well qualified as most men, to select such information as in 
some way or other will be worth attention, but which also will 
require, as I hope it will generally repay, attention. Making 
this a stock book for papers of value on the manufactures and 
the arts, I must be greatly indebted to other publications, and 
frequently to publications well known: frequently too, I shall 
have to republish in pursuit of my plan, what may have been al- 
ready published by myself or others. If I make this work, as I 
mean to do, the repository for this kind of information, I must do 
so. No man can pretend to be original throughout a work on 
this extensive plan; it will be well conducted if he select judi- 
ciously. i 
Whether it be worth while to encourage manufactures in this 
country, or to turn aside a part of the capital from the immedi- 
ate employment of agriculture, is a question of great moment. 
All bounties and protecting duties, are taxes upon the rest of the 
community, in support of that employment of capital which, 
without them, would be injudicious and unproductive. While so 
much land remains uncultivated, there can be no want of oppor- 
tunities of employing capital in America. Generally speaking 
also, the interference of government is sadly misplaced, when it 
attempts to direct the capitalist what he shall do with his money. 
Laissez noue faire, is the proper reply. Still, there are conside- 
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rations of great weight with me, in opposition to this general 
reasoning, that I have never seen urged. 

Ist. Our population is becoming scattered over such an ex- 
tent of territory, that the nation is really weakened by it; defence 
is more difficult and expensive; active hostility almost impossi- 
ble; the communication of society, and of course of knowledge, 
is greatly retarded; many of our citizens are tempted to live ina 
half savage state; and even the administration of law, and the 
maintenance of order and necessary subordination, is rendered 
imperfect, tardy, and expensive. 

2dly. Our agriculturists want a home market: manufactures 
would supply it. Agriculture at great distances from seaports, 
languishes for want of this. Great Britain exhibits an instance 
of unexampled power and wealth, by means of an agriculture 
greatly dependent on a system of manufacture: and her agricul- 
ture, thus situated, is the bestin the world, though still capable of 
great improvement. 

3dly. We are too much dependent upon Great Britain for 
articles that habit has converted into necessaries. A state of war 
demands privations that a large portion of our citizens reluctant- 
ly submit to. Home manufactures would greatly lessen the evil. 

4thly. By means of debts incurred for foreign manufactures, 
we are almost again become colonists: we are too much under 
the influence, indirectly, of British merchants and British agents: 
we are not an independent people. Manufactures among us 
would tend to cerrect this, and give a stronger tone of nationali- 
ty at home. I greatly value the intercourse with that country, 
of preeminent knowledge and energy, but our dependence upon 
it is often so great, as to be oppressive to ourselves. 

Sthly. The state of agriculture would improve with the im- 
provement of manufactures, by means of the general spirit of 
energy and exertion which no where exists in so high a degree 
as in a manufacturing country; and by the general improvement 
_ of machinery, and the demand of raw materials. 

6thly. The introduction of manufactures would extend know- 
ledge of all kinds, particularly scientifical. The elements of na- 
tural philosuphy and of chemistry, now form an indispensable 
branch of edueation among the manufacturers of England. They 
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cannot gei on without it. They cannot understand or keep pace 
with the daily improvements of manufacture without scientific 
knowledge: and scientific knowledge is not insulated; it must 
rest upon previous learning. The tradesmen of Great Britain, 
at this day, can furnish more profound thinkers on philosophical 
subjects, more acute and accurate experimenters, more real phi- 
losophers thrice told, than all Europe could furnish a century 
ago. I wish that were the case here; but it is not so. I fear it 
is not true, that we are the most enlightened people upon the 
face of the earth; unless the facility of political declamation be 
the sole criterion of decision, and the universal test of talent. 
We should greatly improve, in my opinion, by a little more at- 
tention to mathematical and physical science; I would there- 
fore encourage whatever would introduce a geast taste for 
such pursuits. 

For these reasons, I think it would be expedient so far to aid 
the introduction of manufactures in this country, by protecting 
duties, as to afford a reasonable prospect of safety to the prudent 
investment of capital, and the industrious pursuit of business, but 
no bounty to wild speculation, or negligent workmanship. 

But I must not forget, tbat for a book to be useful, it must be 
saleable. However desirous, therefore, I may be of making this 
a stock book for papers on the arts and manufactures, I shall not 
so crowd it with dry detail, and with matter but partially inter- 
esting, as to leave no room for miscellaneous information of a 
more general nature. I shall be glad to introduce notices of our 
own inventions and improvements, and descriptions of our own 
rising manufactures. I shall be very glad to receive and insert 
articles of this kind, and generally any original paper which I may 
deem worthy of the public eye. Communications of this descrip- 

tion, post paid, to myself or the publishers, Kimber and Richard- 
son, of Philadelphia, will be honestly attended to. 
Tomas Cooper. 
Carlisle, February, 1813. 


Lately published at Baltimore, No. 1. second series, of “ The 
American Law Journal, and Miscellaneous Meverorys: by John 
E. Hall, pp. 188, price 128 cents. 
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LOCAL ATTACHMENT 


Tere is a silent chronicle of past hours in the inanimate 
things, amidst which they have been spent, that gives us back 
the affections, the regrete of our former days, that returns their 
joys without tumult, their griefs without poignancy: and pro 
duces equally from both, a pensive pleasure, which men, who 
have retired from the world, or whom particular circumstances 
have somewhat estranged from it, will be peculiarly fond of in- 
dulging. There is a certain attachment to place and things, by 
which the town, the house, the room, in which we live have a 
powerful influence over us. He must be a very dull or a very dis 
sipated man, who, after a month’s absence, can open his own doot 
without emotion, even although there be no friend or relation te 
‘welcome his return. It has been observed, that this atrachmest 
to inanimate objects discovering itself in a sort of. silent cor 
verse with an old accustomed chair, or any other piece of fur- 
niture is characteristicaly British: but the Sirmio of Catullu 
seems to prove that the old Romans had hearts to. feel the sam 
domestic sympathies. 

Catullus saw, once more, the lucid tide, — 
Around the green banks of his Sirmio roll, 
And hail'd his tranquil home, now dim descry’d; 
Happy, at length, his labours laid aside, 
Amid his oliv’d island to repose! 
Here on my old couch,” the master cry’d, 
“ Shall 1 dismiss a train of wakeful woes; 
Here, in delicious sleep, my heavy eye lids close.” 


“FRENCH GALLANTRY. 


In the fair and courteous days of France, when a gay and ball 
romantic gallantry was the universal taste of the young and the 
old, the lofty and the humble, Madame la Marescha de Mirepas, 
already in the winter of her days, but with more wit and warmth 
of imagination than most of the youngest and gayest ladies d 
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the court, sent to her old admirer M. le duc de Nivernois, a lock, 
of her gray hair, accompanied by some very elegant verses, de- 
scriptive of the regard she felt for him, which age could neither f 
extinguish nor diminish. The duke’s reply ìs one of the sweet- 
est specimens of tenderness and gayety, that I ever. remember te 
have met with. «+ es 4 

Quoi! vous parlez de cheveux blance! 
Laissons, laissons courir le tems: 
Que nous importe son ravage? 
Les tendres cœurs en sont exempts, 
Les amours sont toujours enfants, 
Et les graces sont de tout age. 


Pour moi, Themire, je le sens, 
Je suis toujours en mon printems, 
Quand je vous offre mon hommage. 
Si jen’ avois que dix-huit ans, 
Je pouvois aimer plus long tems 
Mais non pas aimer d’avantage. 
For the consolation of those mere English ladies, who like M. 
M. de Mirepoix, are growing gray, and to assure them that the 
aged themselves, though not likely to make new conquests, have, 
atleast, the power of retaining the admirers of their youth, I 1 
venture to insert this rude copy of a beautiful original. 


Talk not of snowy locks—have done; 
Time runs the same and let him run; 
Tous what boots the tyrant’s rage’ 
He knows not tender hearts to sever, 
The little Loves are infants ever, 
The Graces are of every age, 


To thee, Themira, when I bow, 
Forever in my spring 1 glow, 
And more in years approve thee. 
Could I to gay sixteen return, 
With longer ardour I might burn, 
But, dearer, could not love thee. 


POLITICAL SARCASMS. 


In the British house of commons, the opposition argued 
at the expedition to the Scheldt was impolitic and disgraceful; _ 
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but the conclusion upon which they insisted was, that therefore the 
ministry ought to be displaced, and they themselves be appoint- 
ed to succeed them; and they who agreed with them most en- 
tirely on the first part of the proposition, would have regarded 
the second as a worse evil than the expedition itself. The tem- 
per and views with which this party called fora vote of censure, 
were exposed by Mr. Stephen in a singularly felicitous allusion. 

The public, he said, were led to expect a redress of grievances 
and a punishment of delinquents; but the gentlemen on the op- 
position bench had the mere substantial game in view, of obtain- 
ing possession of the government; and this was the true cause of 
their impatience. They reminded him of the squire of the va 
lorous knight of La Mancha. The knight, like the people of 
England in this case, was intent on generous purposes, though 
with mistaken views; but Sancho had always his eye to the main 
chance; and as soon as an adventure was achieved by his mas- 
ter, he conceived, like these right honourable gentlemen, that bis 
own end was attained; and said, I do beseech you, sir, give 
me immediately that same government.” 

CRITICISM, 

“ And on your eye-lids crown the god of sleep.”—Shakspeare, Hen. I. 

Mr. Malone says this is a strange image; but I believe it wil 
be deemed more strange that he and Mr. Steevens should eiche 
be slow to perceive or to admit the justness of Dr. Warburton’ 
appluuse of it; „sleep crowned on his eye-lids,’’ is sleep scat? 
there in the supremacy of delight.” 


Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness; 
Making such difference between sleep and wake, 
As is the difference betwixt day and night. 


Mr. Sheridan seems to have thought of this passage when 
Was writing the Duenna, and has sweeily improved it: 


Tell me, my lute, can thy fond strain 
- So gently speak thy master’s pain; 
So softly breathe, so humbly sigh, 
That though my sleeping love may know 
Who sings, who sighs below, 
Her rosy slumbers shall not fly. 
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MUSIC. e 

Every being presently discovers those faculties with which 
nature has endowed it. The least elevation or depression of 
voice must have, necessarily, made the first race of men per- 
ceive that their organs were capable of producing other sounds 
than those of speech, and that singing was as natural to them as 
speaking. A little more experience must have shown them, 
that metals and all other bodies, when struck, and disposed in a 
certain manner, produced also sounds. Lastly, it must have re- 
quired some considerable time to discover that the intestines, 
when dried and properly prepared, were also sonorous. The 
present musical instruments, have, therefore, been successively 
invented. And who knows how many others may hereafter be 
produced! The tones that are drawn from china, glass, wood, 
and even straw, were almost unknown till the present age. 

Most of the pleasurable diversons have a tendency, when 
pursued with ardour, not only to relax but to enervate the mind. 
They indispose for manly virtue, and introduce a tenderness ill 
suited to encounter the usual asperities of life. But the study 
of music, while it sweetly sooths the sense of hearing, touches 
the soul, and elevates and refines its nature. Conducted by phi- 
losophy, it is able to inspire the noblest thoughts, to urge the 
most animated action, to calm the ruffed spirits, and to eradicate 
every malignant propensity. 


THE GREEKS. 3 
The salubrity of their climate, by its effects upon the ima- 
gination, marked their character with enthusiasm and sensibility. 
Liberty exalted their minds. The equality of their citizens made 
them set a high value upon the opinion of each other; and, as 
each individual might aspire after the highest offices of the state, 
this flattered their self-love, and made them entertain a favour- 
able opinion of themselves. The public games and exercises 
brought them frequently together, and made them well acquain- 
ted with each other’s characters. ‘I'he great number of petty 
states excited a spirit of emulation in each. In a word, great 
interests and victories gave them those elevated sentiments 
which aspire after renown. Upon returning from the combat, 
vol. I. ö 36 
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in which thousands of Persians were defeated by a handful of 
freemen, was there a Greek whose soul did not feel itself exalted 
ahd warmed with the love of glory. Add to all this, the particu- 
Yar institutions of each city; the public festivals, the funere 
games, the assemblies of all the states, the races and combats on the 
banks of the Alpheus; the prizes bestowed upon superior strength, 
address, talents, and genlus; kings mingling with the com- 
batants; heralds proclaiming the victory; fathers embracing their 
victorious sons-with transports of joy; and the country which gare 
birth to such citizens distinguished by peculiar honours. 

Such was the ardent sensibility of the Greeks for glory; and 
this principle was cultivated with great care by the several states. 
No rewards were bestowed that could debase the soul or giveit 
a narrow and contracted turn. Talents and virtues were never so 
far degraded as to be rewarded with gold; glory, and not interest 
was the universal pursuit. Crowns, inscriptions, vases, statues; 
these were the rewards of superior merit; these produced heroes. 
In Greece, which way soever the eye was directed, it beheld 
monuments of glory. The streets, the temples, the galleries, the 
porticos, conveyed useful instructions to every citizen, and were 
schools for public virtue. In sucha country, therefore, it is not 
surprising that panegyrics were common. The Greeks, like the 
Egyptians, had funeral eulogiums, but they applied them in a dif- 
ferent manner. In Egypt, where policy and religion were close- 
_ ly connected, the principal view was to promote and encourage 
morality among all ranks of people: in Greece, which was com- 
posed of free and warlike republics, their chief study was to ex- 
alt the soul and inspire it with a contempt of danger and death. 
Accordingly, funeral culogiums were only granted in the name of 
the state, to those who lost their lives in its service. 


If we consider the various pursuits in which men are engaged; 
state how the most active are employed; and sum uf their diffe- 
rent merits, this conclusion may be made: that, take them in ge- 
neral, they are seldom so much, and never so nobly and inno- 
cently employed, as the man who passes his life in literary case, 
and is by the world called idle. Trade debases the mind. lu 
only recommendation is, that it furnishes the means of subsis- 
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tence. Men are always discontented, and one who has spent all 
his days in literature, may, through ignorance, wish, ata late pe- 
riod of existence, that he had followed some business: but no 
man, who has seen what business is, and abandons it for litera- 
ture, will, at any time of life, desire to return to it. 


GROTIUS. - 


When this excellent man was confined by the prince of 
Orange, in the castle of Louvestein, with his friend Barneveldt, 
on the suspicion of favouring the sect of the Armenians, he ob- 
tained permission to have his books sent to him. After some 
time the guards neglected to examine the boxes as they came 
ifPand were sent out. His wife placed Grotius in one of the 
empty boxes that was going out, and he was safely, in this manner, 
extricated from his confinement. Some soldiers, whilst they 
were carrying the chest, observed, that it was as heavy as if an 
Armenian had been in it.—Grotius, however, after much appre- 
hension, escaped. The following verses were made to comme- 
morate so fortunate an elopement.—T he arca, or chest, in which 
he was concealed, is alluded to by the author: 


Hæc ea, que domini solita est portare libellos 
Grotiadæ fuerat pondere facta. gravis! 
Mutatum neque sensit onus, quod enim illa ferebat, 
Id quoque, sed spirans hibliotheca, fnit. 
Or thus, done into English. 
This chest, which to its master did convey 
Full many a massy volume every day, 


Unconscious now of greater weight and cares i 
A living library in Grotius bears. . 
Grotius related this circumstance to M. Menage. It hap- 
pened in the year 1662. 
| PIRON. . & 
A bishop, not generally suspected of writing his own sermons, 
accosted Piron, with, “ Well, Piron, have you read my charge to 
the clergy.” No my lord; have you?” was the refily of the poet. 


A 
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PUNNING SERMON. 

During Cromwell’s government, one Slater, a broken apothe- 
cary of Birmingham, got possession of the rectory of St. Mar- 
tin’s. in opposition to one Jennings, owner of Aston furnace; one 
Smallbroke, a wealthy inhabitant; and Sir Thomas Holt, who | 
wished for it. 

In his first sermon he told his people, the Lord had carried 
him through many troubles, for he had passed, like Shadrach, 
Mesach, and Abednego, through the fiery furnace; and as the 
Lord had enabled the children of Israel to pass over the Red Sea 
so he had assisted him in passing over the Small brooks. and to 
overcome the strong Holts of sin and Satan. J. E. H. 

4 
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PORTUGUESE HYMN TN THE VIRGIN MARY. 
“ The Star of the Sea.”—By John Leyden. 


Star of the wide and pathless sea, 
Who lovest on mariners to shine, 
Those votive garments, wet to thee 3 
We hang, within thy holy shrine; 
When o’er us flashed the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 
We culled no other name but thine, 
And hoped when other hope was lost. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the vast and howling main, 
When dark and Ione is all the sky, 
And mountain-waves o’er Ocean’s plain, 
Erect their stormy heads on high: 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee; 
The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. 
Ave Maris Stella! 
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Star of the dark and stormy sea, 
‘When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 
Bright rising o’er the hoary wave. 
The howling storm that seems to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet; 
The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the desart waters wild, 
Who pitying hears the seaman’s cry, 
The God of mercy, as a child, 
On that chaste bosom loves to lie; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high, 
The mother of the heavenly King. 
| Ave Maris Stelia. 


Star of the deep! at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempest wild their fury tame 
That made the deep’s foundations reel: 
The soft celestial accents steal | 
So soothing through the realms of wo, 
The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture, in the depths helow. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the mild and placid seas, 
Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 
O’er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful transport own: 
When gathering clouds obscure their light, 
And heaven assumes an awful frown, 
The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 
Ave Marie Stella! 
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Star of the deep! when angel lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 
To mingle in the mighty lay! 
Mother of God! one living ray _ 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires, 
When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal choirs. 
l Ave Maris Stella! 


Mri OLDSCHOOL, 

I send you, for publication in the Port Folio, a Persian 
Ode of Hafiz, translated by the late Sir WILLIAM Jones. The 
translator, who was as much distinguished for good taste, as he 
was for great learning and extensive research, observes—* The 
wildness aad simplicity of this Persian song pleased me so 
much, that I have attempted to translate it in verse: the reader 
will excuse the singularity of the measure which I have used, 
if he considers the difficulty of bringing so many eastern pro- 
per names into our stanzas. 

I have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to give my trans- 
lation the easy turn of the original; and I have, as nearly as 
possible, imitated the cadence and accent of the Persian mea- 
sure; from which every reader, who understands music, will 
perceive that the Asiatic numbers are capable of as regular a 
melody as any are in Metastasio.” 

As many of your readers are not versed in Porsian literature, 
nor familiar with all the works of our learned translator, I pre- 
sume this elegant little piece will not be an unacceptable pre- 
sent. | Yours, &c. 

J. C. 
A PERSIAN SONG. 

- Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

‘That rosy cheek, that lily hand 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bakhära's vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


= 
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Boy, let yon“ liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

What’er the frowning zealots say: 

Tell them their Eden cannot show 

A stream so clear as Roenabad, ` 

A bower so sweet as Mossellay. 


Oh! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms «isplay, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their desyned prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow; 
Cari all our tears, can all our sighs 
New lustre to those charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living roses blow, 
Where Nature spreads her richest dies, 
Require the borrowed gloss of art? 


Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: 
Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream: 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom: 
Beauty has such resistless power, 

That e’en the chaste Egyptian damet 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 

A youth} so lovely and so coy! 


But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear; 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) 
While music charms the ravished ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and scorn the frowns of age. 


»A melted ruby is a common periphrasis for wine in the Persian poetry. 
See Hafiz, ode 22. + Zoleikha, Potiphar's wife. -$ Joseph. 
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What cruel answer have 1 heard! 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 

From lips which streams of sweetness fill, - 
Which nought but drops of honey sip? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like oriers peals at random. strung; 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 

But, oh, far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph fog whom those notes are sung! 


a 


It is known to most of our readers that when the prize for an address on 
the opening of Drury-lane theatre, was awarded to lord Byron, the town was 
for a long time amused by the complaints of disappointed candidates, and the 
raillery of all the wits of London. Among the latter were two young lawyers 
by the name of Smith, who imagined the plan of parodying the mm- 
ner of all the distinguished poets of England, in a collection of addresses sup- 
posed to have been rejected. From this merry volume, we select the follow- 
ing parody of Walter Scott, which is much superior to Colman’s, and indeed 
bears more the character of Scott's style than any of the burlesque imita- 
tions of him. After an introduction in the ancient manner, and a description 
of the night, for which we have not room, the poet proceeds to the burning 
ol the theatre. 


THE BURNING. 


As chaos which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise, 
When light first flash’d upon her eyes: 
So London's sons in nightcap woke, 
In bedgown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 
„The Playhouse is in flames.“ 
And lo! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tale its lustre lends 
To every window pane: 
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Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennel sport, 

A bright ensanguin’d drain: 
Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hils chapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell: 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall, 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The ticket porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 
And Richardson’s Hotel. 


Nor these alone, but far and wide 
Across the Thames! gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blaze was borne, 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrow'd lustre seem'd to sham 
The rose or red sweet -Wil · li am. 

To those who on the hills around 

Beheld the flames from Drury's mound, 
As from a lofty altar rise; 

It seem’d that nations did conspire, 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice! 
The summon’d firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snoose, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnail’d shoes, 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next in crimson died, 

His nether bulk embraced, 
Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 
In tin or copper traced. 
VOL. I. 3H 
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The engines thunder’d through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
‘Along the pavements paced. 


And one, the leader of the band, 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran till he stopp’d at Vin’gar Yard. 
The burning badge his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore, 
The cane he had his men to bang, 
Show’d foreman of the British gang. 
His name was Higginbottom; now 
Tis meet that I should tell you how 
The others came in view: 
The Hand in Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Pheenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange, where old insurers run, 
The Eagle, where the new; 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole; 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 
Trump from St. Giles’s Pound: 
Whitford and Mitford join’d the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 
But ah! no trophy could they reap, 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound! 


E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 
For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed; 
Without, within, in hideous show, 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 
And blazing rafters downward go, 
And never hallo heads below!” 
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Nor notice give at all: 
The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow; 
For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Robins! Crump, stand aloof! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! | 
Huggins, regard your own behoof, 
For lo! the blazing: rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls! 


An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 
And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal’d them from th’ astonish’d crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was clear'd, 
When io! amid the wreck uprear’d 
Gradual a moving head appear’d 

An eagle firemen knew 
Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever’d, 
| The foreman of their crew. 
Loud shouted all in sight of wo! 
% A Muggins to the rescue, ho!” 

And pour'd the hissing tide: 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 
For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter’d, sunk and died! 


Did noné attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they lov’d so well? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 
His brother chief to save;. 
But ah! his reckless generous ire 
. Serv’d but to share his grave! 
Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before, 
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But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight, o’erwhelm’d him quite, 

He sunk to rise no more. : 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved; | 
« Whitford and Mitford ply your pumps, 
“ You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 
«© Why are you in such doleful dumps? 
A fireman and afraid of bumps! 
«© What are they fear’d on? fools! od rot em!“ 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


` THE REVIVAL. 


Peace to his soul! new prospects bloom, 
And toil rebuilds what fires consume! 
Eat we and drink we, be our ditty, 
“ Joy to the managing committee.” 
Eat we and drink we, join to rum 
Roast beef and pudding of the plum; 
Forth from thy nook John Horner come, 
With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, 
For this is Drury’s gay day: 
Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl-thy tops, 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 
Crisp parliament with lollypops, 
And fingers of the Lady. 


Didst mark, how toil’d the busy train 
From morn to eve, till Drury Lane 
Leap’d like a roebuck from the plain? 
Ropes rose and sunk, and rose again, 
And nimble workmen trod; 
To realize bold Wyatt's plan 
Rush’d many a howling Irishman, 
Loud clatter’d many a porter ean, * 
And many a ragamuffin clan, 
With trowel. and with hod. 
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Drury revives! her rounded pate 

Is blue, is heavenly blue with slate; 

She “ wings the midway air“ elate, 

As magpie, crow, or chough; + 
White paint the modish visage smears, 
Yellow and pointed are her ears, 

No pendent portico appears 
Dangling beneath, for Whitebread’s shears 
Have cut the bauble off. 


Yes, she exalts her stately head, 
And but that solid bulk outspread 
Oppos’d you on your onward tread, 
And posts and pillars warranted 
That all was true that Wyatt said, 
You might have deem’d her walls so thick, 
Were not compos’d of stone or brick, 
But all a phantom, all a trick, 
Of brain disturb’d and fancy sick, 
So high she soars, so vast, so quick. 
=a 
ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MY FIRST VALENTINE.— 1813. 
Amadea, mine! my being’s queen! 
O dost thou heed ` 
This day of love! 
When beauty’s meed 
The homage secret, veiled, unseen 
Of the full year! | 
Expression which all good hearts. prove 
Is wont to be conveyed 
To every pleasing, pretty maid. 


Angelic maid! O dost thou know 
The birds now sing 
This day of love! 
The new born Spring 
Smiles from its magic bed of snow, 
The yacinthe rise, 
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The parted birds no longer rove, 
But sprightly now in every grove. 
Respond the cheerful voice of love. 


* Sweet child of love! O dost thou see 
All nature smiles o | 
This day of love. 

The playful wiles, 

The billing kiss on every tree 

The heach flowers come. 

Gay winds the budding leaflets move, 
The pretty birds now woo and pair, ` 
And sing of love and hope, my fair! 


Thou most beloved! O may’st thou feel 
Within thy breast 
This day of love! . 
To thee confess’d 
The warmth, the passion I reveal 
My tovz, my Hore! 
Upon thy thought my fate is wove; 
‘ Spring and Aurora smile for me 
Only as smiles my Amadee! 
rae CaxiLDEN. 


, MARIA. 
I will not say the maid I love 
Is fairer than the evening star, 
When beautiful o’er hill and grove, 
Through falling dews, it gleams afar. 


But, O! her goodness, I will say, 
Is sweeter for its soothing powers, 

Than twilight zephyrs when they play 
Through arboured walk of breathing flowers. 


I will not call her soul more bright 
Than open noon, in summer tide, 

Repulsive in its blaze of light, 
That dazzles sense on every side. 
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l But, O, her heart as bland I call 
As sweet, and all as clear from stain, 
As the soft moonlight beams that fall 
And meit along the moving main. 


The love of such a heart would be 
Like a bright heavenly cloud sublime, 
That should around encompass me 

And shut out worldly wo and crime. 


Yet, O, can e'er I wish her mine, 
My frailties and my griefs to prove 
I can but wish I were divine, 
To love her with an angel’s love. 
| J. M—y. 


Mn. Oupscxoot, j 

Should the following poetic tribute to the memory of a worthy minister 
of the Society of Friends be deemed eligible to a place in your invaluable 
Port Folio, the insertion of it, I doubt not, will gratify no small portion of 
four readers. It is the production of a lady of this city; and is offered you 
in its original dress. 8. 
TO THE MEMORY OF MY MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEND, DANIEL 


STANTON, WHO EXCHANGED THIS LIFE FOR A BETTER, JUNE 
28th, 1770. 


Know ye that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day, in Israel. 


2 Sam. iii. 38. 
El be not an apostle to others, yet doubtless I am to you, for the seal of mine 
apostieship are ye in the Lord. N 1 Cor. ix. 2. 


I need invoke no fabled Muse, to mourn 

Or pour feigned sorrow o’er the prophet’s urn; 
For, Oh! too deep my soul partakes the wo! 
Our Zion feels on such a piercing blow; 

Since, in this stroke, no common stroke is found, 
A public loss! a painful, bleeding wound; 

For know, this day, removed from earth’s abode, 
A prince, a priest, and prophet to his God; 

A faithful labourer in his Master’s cause; 

A firm asserter of Messiah’s laws. 

A steady watchman, careful to alarm 

And rouse the camp to action and to arm 
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- ` To arm the soul against its mortal foe, 
Who well maintained the holy war below. 
Laid not his heavenly armour in the dust 
To soil its beauty and contract a rust, 
But kept its lustre undefiled and clean, 
A spotless image of his soul within; 
For, few perhaps, the lot of life endure 
With hearts less guilty, or with hands more puis: 
Anxious each call of duty to attend, 
A powerful teacher and a Christian friend; 
While with a cherub’s love and seraph’s zeal 
He taught to know and do his Master’s will; 
With heaven’s acceptance blessed, his favoured mind 
Grew daily more enlightened and refined; 
Weaned from the earth, sublimed by ardent love; 
He panted for the converse known above; 
Oft winged his flight amidst his kindred blest; 
And held communion with the saints released; 
For oh, in him conspicuously were joined 
The humble Christian watchful and resigned. 
For us his painful labours he bestowed: 
For us his prayer ascended to his God; 
For us he wept, he watched, he led the way, 
And oh! to us, the apostle of our day! 
Where shall we meet with such a kindred mind? 
Where now our interceding Moses find, 
To judge aright,—for heaven the flock to guide, 
And turn, by prayer, the thunder-bolt aside; 
How would his soul in supplication rise 
On angel pinions to his native skies! 
Implore the mercy, deprecate the rod; 
And breathe his soul, enraptured, to his God! 
Till glowing with such zeal and love divine 
As Heaven approves, and saints perfected join, 
His mounting spirit pierced the world unknown, 
And gained sweet access to his Father’s throne, 
And, thus advancing-on the Gospel plan, 
He glowed with love to God and love to man. 
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Still pressing forward with a heart resigned, 
To heaven devoted, and fro m earth refined, 
The Master called, bade all his labours cease, 
And closed his evening in the calm of peace. 
The softest touches of Death's awful rod, 
Drew back the veil, and winged the saint to God. 
There, midst the grand assemby held above, 
He shares the fulness of Messiah’s love. 
Not for thy sake, but oh! for ours I mourn, 
Friend of my heart! around thy spotiess urn. 
Nor shall. thy memory from my bosom stray, 
Till death admits me to your happier day. 
There shall my soul, released, unite with thine, 
And in your raptured-chorus, joyful join. 


MORTUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Died, on the 13th of Jan. Mrs. AßIGAIIL EnGLessy, in the 
28th year of her age, wife of E. J. Enciessy, Esq. It is our 
melancholy duty to record the death of but few, who possessed 
so much and such intrinsic worth as Mrs. Englesby. As acom- 
panion, she was amiable and interesting; asa friend, sincere and 
constant, and as a parent faithful and affectionate. She possess- 
ed all those excellent qualities, which render the lovely female 
endearing to her friends, and useful to society. She sustained 
her several relations in life with much propriety; and was one 
of the brightest ornaments of the little circle, which composes 
the society of this village. She possessed 


“ A mind in wisdom old, in lenience young, 
From fervent truth where every virtue sprung; 
Where all was real, modest, plain, sincere, 
Worth above show, and goodness unsevere.” 


In her early death, her friends have sustained an irreparable loss, 

and a vacancy is made in this place which will not soon be filled. 

But we mourn, not as those who are destitute of hope. Our re- 

ligion mitigates our sorrows, and points to brighter worlds: 
VOL. 1. 91 
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A friend, when dead, is but removed from sight, 

Sunk in the lustre of eternal light; 

And when the parting storms of life are o’er 

May yet rejoin us on a happier shore.” 
Burlington, January 20, 1813. | 


eto 


Died on board the U. S. frigate Constitution at sea, 28th 
January, of wounds received in the action with the Java, Lieut. 
John Cushing Aylwin, of the U. S. navy. He entered the service 
about the time war was declared, as a sailing master, and was 
promoted to a lieutenancy for his gallant conduct in the action 
with the Guerriere. He was an officer of great merit, much 
esteemed by all who-had the pleasure of his acquaintance. In 
his death, our country has suffered a great loss; his friends a 
painful deprivation. He had seen much of the world, and im- 
proved his opportunities of observation—possessed a strong 
mind, with great benevolence of disposition. 

In the action with the Guerriere he stood on an elevated situ- 
ation by the side of his brave comrades Morris and Bush, at the 
time the two vessels came in contact, and was wounded in the 
left shoulder with a musket ball. In the late action he com- 
manded the forecastle division, and his bravery, and marked cool- 
ness throughout the contest, gained him the admiration of his 
commander, and all who had an opportunity of witnessing bim. 
When boarders were called to repel boarders, he mounted the 
quarter deck hammock cloths, and, in the act of firing his pis- 
tols at the enemy, he received a ball through the same shoulder. 


Notwithstanding the serious nature of his wound, he continued 


at his post until the enemy had struck; and even then did not 
make known tothe surgeon his own situation, nor until all the 
wounded had been dressed. His zeal and courage did not for 
sake him in his last moments: for a few days after the action, 
although labouring under considerable debility, and the mos 
excruciating pain, he left his state room, and repaired to quar- 
ters, when an engagement was expected with a ship, which after» 
wards proved to be the Hornet. He bore his pain with grest 


and unusual fortitude, and expired without a groan. 


A dauntless soul erect, who mniled on death.” 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE er int LATE REV. JOHN’ ANDREWS, 
D. D. PROVOST oF TRE UNIVERSITY. or FENNSYEVARIA, 


Tas extravagance. of. N panegyric has, heen for 
ages proverbial. When the heart is soßened and the. sensibility 
excited by the leat sad ceremony of chosing the grave over the 
Mortal. remains of a man long. loved and venerated, it would be a 
violation of the affections implanted by nature, if surviving 
friends did not indulge in the recollection of the virtues and ta- 
lents which bad attracted their love and excited their admiration; 
or if, in portrayjag his character, they did not throw his imper- 
fections into shadow, and give to his excellencies the boldest re- 
lief and the brightest colouring. Possibly this natural and appa- 
tently instinctive: disposition of our species, (which immorta- 
lizes virtue, while it fixes the seal of mortality to error and vice 
even in this world) is wisely intended to withdraw bad example 
from the view of mankind; and to fortify virtue by the conti- 
nual accumulation of that which is good. Were the faults and 
the errors even of good mea handed down by tradition, they 
might, it is to be feared, present a mass of evil, which, with the 
sanction of their names, would endanger the religion and im pair 

VOL. I. 3 K 
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the morality of society. By recording and remembering their 
virtues only, models are presented, even the imperfect imitation 
of which will evince no inconsiderable degree of excéllence. 

And with respect to the individual who is panegyrized, let it be re- 
membered, that whatever may have been his merits, whether they 
be real orimaginary, the praise is still given to virtue; so that he 
who is ambitious of the reward, will endeavour, in some degree,te 
qualify himself as a candidate for it. Nor indeed shall we find much 

reason to apprehend that the fume of an individual, whose life 
has been occupied in the less conspicuous walks of life, will 
much transcend his real deserts. The splendid achievements 
of the soldier, and the glittering services of a statesman, may daz- 
zle the multitude; but the character of a virtuous citizen, occu- 
pied in the performance of the mere relative and social duties, 
is surrounded by a milder lustre, which conceals nothing, ye: 
imparts little brilliancy to his most meritorious exertions! The 
world too is sufficiently increduious of perfection which resis 
upon the evidence afforded by the parvality of friendship, of the 
fondness of natural affection. 

The writer of this rapid narrative, imperfect no es from the 
feebleness of his pen, than the haste in which circumstances re- 
quire it to be composed, has more reason to fear that he will 
fall short, than that he will pass beyond the limits of just eulo- 
gium, ifindeed any thing he may say can deserve that name. Cal- 
lous and ungrateful would he be, however, were he to withhold 
‘his poor efforts to commemorate a man, to wham he is proud 
to acknowledge a weight of obligation, anil to have been united 
by ties of the most sacred and endearing nature. 

Dr. Andrews was born in Cecif county, Maryland, about six 
miles from the head of Ex, on the 4th of April, 1746. His fa- 
ther was a man of singular piety, and to the influence of his ex- 
amples and precepts may be attributed the serious impressions 
which stamped the character and fixed the profession of his son. 
Although not wealthy, it is believed that his circumstances wert 
sufficiently independent; and, wisely appreciating the value ofa 
good education, he placed his child at the age of seven years, at the 
Elk school, then under the direction of the Newcastle presbytery, | 
where he was instructed in the rudiments of a classical educa- 
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tion. At the age of seventeen he was removed to the college and 
academy of Philadelphia, where, in 1764, he completed his classi- 
cal and philosophical studies with distinguished reputation. Incon- 
sequence of the absence of Dr. Smith, the provost, no commence- 
ment was held in the college for this year; but in May, 1765, he 
graduated Bachelor of Arts, having previously entered as a tutor 
in the grammar school, then under the direction of Mr. Beve- 
ridge. The eminent attainments of this gentleman in scholar- 
ship, and his skill and fidelity as an instructdr, had acquired the 
highest reputation. Some of his pupils are yet living, and it will 
not be thought too great a compliment to them or to him to re- 
mark, that as Latin and Greek scholars they are not excelled, 
and have rarely been equalled by the alumni of any institution in 
this country. 

In this situation Dr. Andrews continued about one year, when, 
en the warm recommendation of Dr. William Smith, provost of 
the college, he was induced by Dr. Kuhn and George Ross, esq. 
to take charge of a classical school at Lancaster. Having form- 
ed an early intention of devoting himself to the christian minis- 
try in the episcopal church, he pursued his theological studies 
there with the advice and assistance of the Rev. Mr. Barton for 
a little more than twelve months. He then embarked in com- 
pany with the late Dr. Magaw, for London, for the purpose of 
receiving holy orders. In February, 1767, he was ordained a 
deacon by Dr. Terrick, bishop of London, and was admitted 
into priest’s orders a few days afterwards.t Being appointed by 
the society for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, a missi- 
onary to Lewistown, in Delaware, he soon took on himself the 
duties of that station. After remaining there about three years, 
finding that the climate was injurious to his health, he removed to 
Yorktown, in this state, where he succeeded the Rev. Mr. Thom- 


* After the examination of Dr. Andrews and Dr. Magaw for orders, the 
bishop of London happening to meet at court, the proprietary, Mr. Thomas 
Penn, expressed to him the satisfaction which he had received from the ex- 
amination of those two gentlemen, from the province of Pennsylvania. 

t White he was in England, he degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon him by his alma mater; and he received the degree of Doctor of Drvi - 
nity from the Washington college, in Maryland, a short time before he remo- 
ved to Philadelpuia. 


i 
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son as missionary to York and Carlisle. Here, in 17732, he mar- 
ried a daughter of captain Robert Callender, a woman of great 
domestic worth, and a faithful and affectionate wife.“ The sa- 
lary which Dr. Andrews received as missionary to this place, 
proving inadequate to the support of his family, he accepted an 
invitation to Queen Anne’s county, Maryland, and carried with. 
him thither the affectionate regret of his parishioners and neigh- 
bours, to whom he had endeared himself by a faithful discharge 
of his pastoral duties, and by the urbanity and benevolence which 
characterized his intercourse with the world. He was appoint- 
ed by the governor of the then province of Maryland rector of 
St. John’s parish, Queen Anne’s, and resided there in that capa- 
city until some time after the declaration of independence. At 
the beginning of the important contest which led to this mea- 
sure, Dr. Andrews was among those who thought and declared 
that the right of taxation assumed by Great Britain could not be 
defendedon constitutional principles, and this opinion he uniform- 
Iy maintained. A conscientious abhorrence of civil war, however, 
and a distrust of the ability of this country to engage in hostili- 
ties, on such apparently unequal terms, with a reasonabte pros- 
pect of success, induced Dr. Andrews, with some of the best men 
of those times, to endeavour to confine opposition within the limits 
of constitutional allegiance. In this they erred, perhaps, but it was 
on the side of prudénce, and consistently with their views of the 
welfare and happiness of their country, however, in this instance 
they may have been mistaken. Dr. Andrews always set his face 
against faction and turbulence, and was at all times opposed to 
political persecution; but no man was a warmer friend to genu- 
ine liberty, or a more strenuous supporter and asserter of the ìn- 
dependence of his country and her just rights, against the en- 
croachments of every nation.t l 

l i 

* Mrs. Andrews died on the 22d. of February, 1798. Her death was oc- 
casioned by the shock which her affection suffered in the death of a soa, 
caused by fire, and her consequent grief. Dr. Andrews suffered much from 
the recollection of this sad event. He often spoke of it, and never without 

tears. | S 

t In his lectures on politics, he has recommended and inustrated with 
great force and ability, the Federal Constitution, of which, and the adminis- 
tration of it by general Washington, he was a sincere and ardent admirer. 
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For the reasons just mentioned, he delayed for some time to 


take the oath of abjuration until he found there was a determin- 
ed resolution and an ability to maintain the independence which: 
had been declared; and even afterwards he warmly disapproved 
of the severity with which the loyalists were treated, and-of many 
of the pubtic measures. His residence in Maryland being rendered 
unpleasant by the heat of party spirit, he returned to Yorktown, 
and opened a Greek and Latin school there. His known talents 
and acquirements soon attracted a sufficient number of schotars, 
most of whom were the children and wards of his former pa- 
Yishioners and neighbours in Queen Anne’s. Such weve their 
affection and respect for the man, notwithstanding the political 
differences which had induced him to withdraw from theth. Hie 
school flourished, and many of his scholars rose afterward to dis- 
tinction; some of them to eminence in life: all of them have ever 
spoken of him with the greatest reverence and affection.* He 
was little disposed to conceal, still less to disguise his opi: 
mions in relation to the manner of conducting the pending con- 
treversy, and they were consequently generally known. Yet 
such were the ingenuousness and integrity of his character, and 
só great the respect in which he was held, that he was never 
molested by popular violence and persecution at a season when 
others experienced them in all their bitterness. Hoe was at this 
time a member of a literary club, in which he associated with 
many gentlemen who took an active and conspicuous part in 
the war against Great Britain; bit his intercourse with them was 
intimate and harmonious. During his residence at York, the 
unfortunate major Andre having been captured, was ordered 
thither on his parole, and remained a prisoner of war until he 
was exchanged. Dr. Andrews scon became acquainted with his 
amiableness and accomplishments, and delighted to dwell on 


Among other's, may be mentioned Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, the professor 
of Natural History and of Botany, and of Materia Medica, inthe University ef 
Pennsylvania. The Dr. speaking of Dr. Andrews, on a late occasion, said, “ As 
for myself, E shall ever look with unaffected pleasure upon that peridd of n 
age, when I first imbibed a love and knowledge of the Roman and Greek at- 
thors, under the direction of a teacher, than whom no one, perhaps, in Ame- 
rica, had studied their merits and their beauties with a more crititut &tten- 
tion.“ | 
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them, while he was lamenting the unfortunate and unworthy en- 
terprise which proved fatal to his life. Andre shared liberally 
at York in the hospitality of Dr. A’s house—and often met 
there some of the warmest whigs of the day. Their intercourse 
was so managed by their benevolent host, as to assuage the feel- 
ings of enmity, and smooth the aaperity of political animosity. 

After some years residence at Yorktown, he again removed 
to Maryland, and took charge of the parish of St. Thomas, at Gar- 
rison Forest, where he remained until his final removal to this 
city. | l i 
In the, year 1785, the academy of the protestant episcopal 
church in this city was established. The peculiar circumstas- 
ces which gave occasion to the establishment of this academy, 
rendered it indispensable: that a gentleman should be found to 
preside aver it, who would combine great weight and respecta- 
bility of character, with distinguished talents and learning, and 
Skill and -experience in giving instruction. Dr. Andrews was 
soon selected as the person. qualified in all respects for the site- 
ation; and having accepted the unanimous invitation of the trus- 
tees, he came to this city in May, 1785, and immediately enter- 
ed on the duties of his appointment. The most sanguine ex- 
pectations had been entertained of the success and usefulness of 
this academy under his direction: they were not disappointed. 
The schools were filled with scholars, and no elementary insti- 
tution in the United States has ever deserved or acquired a high- 
er reputation.“ * 

At length, in the year 1789, the legislature having restored 
to the former trustees of the college, academy, and ch aritable 
schools of Philadelphia their corporate character, and the estate 
ef which they had been deprived in 1779, the continuance of the 


During the absence of the Reverend Dr. White, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving episcopal consecration, from November 1786 to the succeeding Apri, 
Dr. Andrews officiated for him in the united churches of Christ church and 
St. Peter's, in this city, very greatly to the satisfaction of the members o 
these churches. He was also, for several years rector of St. James’s at Bris- 
tol, and regularly officiated there.— The nervous disease, by which be ws 
sflicted, rendered him alsogether unable to officiate for many years before 
his death. 
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Protestant Episcopal. Academy was considered as of secondary 


importance, and Dr. Andrews was persuaded to exchange his si- 
tuation in the latter for the professorship of humanity in the for- 


mer seminary. To his reputation, in a very great degree, may 


be attributed the success of the college and academy, in the 
struggle which ensued with its rival institution, the University 
of the state of Pennsylvania. In September 1791, on the peti- 
tion of the trustees of both institutions, they were united under 
the corporate title of.“ The University of Pennsylvania,” and 
Dr. A. was, soon afterwards, elected vice provost thereof, with 


the duties of the professorship of moral philosophy and instruc- ` 


tton in the higher classics. ; 

- Having continued in this situation more than twenty years, 
and performed the duties-of it with unwearied assiduity, and ac- 
knowledged ability, in December 1810 he was elected, unani- 
mousiy, to the office of provost, which had become vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. M’Dowell. But his constitution, otherwise 
robust, had already begun to yield to the nervous disease, which, 
inherited from his father, had afflicted him more and more from 
his childhood. No doubt, too, the sedentary habits which his 
official duties had imposed upon him, produced injurious effects. 


He was the first to perceive and to speak of the decline of his 


health; yet such were his fortitude and equanimity,that bis cheer- 
falness remained unimpaired.* He often remarked to his friends 
that the natural ruddiness of his complexion, and the liveliness 
of his disposition, would probably accompany him to the verge 
of the grave, and that he should almost arrive there before they 
apprehended him to be in danger. His prediction was verified. 
In the early part of the summer of 1812, he was attacked witha 


vertigo, and symptoms of disease which his physicians thought . 


indications of water on the chest. His general debility and 
great difficulty of breathing, scarcely admitted of his presiding at 
the commencement of graduates in the arts in July of that year, 


* He often spoke of his dea an event which must soon happen, and 
of which he felt no terror.—lt was particularly the subject of his conversa- 
tion at the house of Dr. Chandler, a connexion by marriage, on the Saturday 
preceding his death. He mentioned it with great composure and becoming 
seriousness. 
* 
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and prevented him from performing some of the duties of his 
office on that occasion. He had already intimated to some of the 
trustees of the university, his desire of resigning the provostahip 
as soon as a successor could be found, convinced that he could 
not reasonably hope for such.a restoration of his health as would 
enable him to continue long in their service. Finding that his 
strength was rapidly failing, and being advised that exercise, lei- 
eure, and country air would: afford him the only chance of ren- 
dering the residue of his life tolerably comfortable, and unwil- 
ling to continue in à situation the duties of which be could not 
fully discharge, on the second day of February last, he commu- 
nicated his resignation to the board of trustees. The great re- 
‘spect which that body entertained for him, and the deep sense 
they had of his services, will be best manifested by the resolu- 
tons which were immediately adopted. These, together with 
his ee are subjoined,” as a testimony not leas honourable 


Letter from Dr. Andrews to the Hoard of Trustees. 
Philadelphia, February 2, 1813. 
GENTLEMEN, 


` Wor out, not so much with age as with the disorder which afflicts and 
agitates my nerves, Ing ee hesitate to present you, as I now do, with my 
resignation. 

It is true, that from CF 
Aerived nothing more than a mere sabsistnce, and have not been able to hy 
ap any thing for a future day. But if, either in equity, or acbording to the 
usage of similar institutions on similar occasions, 1 may be said to have any 
claim upon your honourable board, it will not, 1 know, be disregarded. Of 
this, however, I acknowledge that you are the sole judges, and am prepared 
to submit to your determination. | 

It is scarce necessary to add, that 1 mean to continue in the institution, 
until you have time and opportunity to provide a person to sue- 


2 


| With particular respect, 
I am, Gentlemen 
Tour Obedient Servant, 
JOHN ANDREWS. 


Resolutions of the Board of the 2d of February, 1813. 


A letter of this date from Dr. Andrews, resigning his office of Provost, aad 
his professorship of Moral Philosophy, on account of his ill state of health, 
Was received and read. 


— a H 
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to the trustees, than to Dr. Andrews. Surely nothing can more 
powerfully evince the generosity of his temper, than the grate- 
ful acknowledgments he expresses for the provision they had’ 
made in his behalf: for, on principles of common justice, having 
laboriously devoted more than one third of his life to an institu- 


Whereupon, Resolved unanimously, That this board has received with 
sensibility and regret the communication by Dr. Andrews of his resignation 


of the office of Provost in this University, in consequence of the want of 


sufficient health to enable him to continue in the performance of the duties 
attached to it; and that the board, in justice, no less to their individual 
feelings, than their sense of what is due from the Institution on this occasion, 
assure Doctor Andrews, that they are duly impressed by a recollection of the 
unremitting industry and great ability with which, during so many years, he 
has successively filled the offices of Vice-Provost and Provost; and that their 


best wishes for the restoration of his health and the enjoyment of happiness — 


will accompany him in his retirement. 

Resolved unanimously, That in consideration of the long and faithful ser- 
vices of the Reverend Doctor Andrews in the University of Pennsylvania, his 
salary of B 933 1-3 and the use of the house he now occupies, be continued 
to him during life. 

Letter from Dr. Andrews to the Board of Trustees. 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1813, 
GENTLEMEN, 

I received, as soon as eould reasonably be expected, a copy of your Resolu- 
tions of the 2d of February, but not until after your meeting was held on the 
day following. 

Permit me to offer you, in return, my most grateful acknowledgments. 

By your kind expressions of sensibility and regret, when alluding to the 
cause of my retirement, and by the ample testimony which you bear to my 
industry and ability in the discharge of my duties, you have made the day of 
my resignation more honourable to me, than even that on which you placed 
me at the head of your Institution. 


I cannot expect to live long; but as long as I do live, be assured that 1 


can never reflect on the favours I have received from your honourable Board, 
withoat the most lively sentiments of respect and attachment. 
With high regard, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and very humble servant. 
JOHN ANDREWS. 
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tion which at no time had given him more than a subsistence, 
he might, without ingratitude, have regarded a decent support 
for a few declining years as a matter of right, not of bounty. 

In compliance with the proposal which his letter of resigna- 
tion contained, no appointment of a provost having been made, 
he persevered in his attendance at the college, with his accus- 
tomed punctuality; and, although the performance of his duties 
there, became exceedingly burthensome and inconvenient to 
him, there was no apparent change in the state of his health— 
On Monday morning, the 29th of March, he rose at his usual 
hour and breakfasted. He then went to the college, but in less 
than half an hour complained of being much indisposed, and re- 
turned home. He retired to his chamber without assistance, 
and Drs. Wistar* and Barton soon arrived. He described his 

feelings with great accuracy, and observed that they were very 
peculiar. One side of him became palsied. His physicians ad- 
ministered medicine, and, apprehending danger of apoplexy, re- 
tired to the adjoning chamber to consult as to the best means of 
preventing it. He continued to converse with his attendants, 
and said he thought he was better: but in a few minutes the 
disease which they had expected suddenly terminated his life.t 
He expired with little apparent pain and no distressing struggle- 
On the succeeding Wednesday his body was interred in the 
Christ church burial ground. 

Thus lived and thus died this good and useful man. This 
rapid review of the principal incidents of his life, affords abun- 
dant evidence that it was nota life of idleness ahdease. A strict 
attention to system and punctuality, which are generally the com- 
panions of a well regulated mind, rendered habitual by practice, 


The mentioning Dr. Wistar's name recalls to recollection the gratitude 
and great respect with which Dr. Andrews uniformly spoke of him, as the 
skilful, attentive, and affectionate friend and physician of himself and his &- 
mily, during a great number of years. 


+ He had scarcely expired before a letter was received, announcing the 
death of his youngest son, Mr. George Andrews, at New Orleans, whose ar- 
rival he had for some time been anxiously expecting. Thus he was provides- 
tially spared a pang, to which, had it been inflicted, general opinion woe! 
have attributed his death. 
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enabled him to perform his various duties without burry, and 
with little appearance of effort. Averse to procrastination, he 
was never oppressed by their accumulation, and always found lei- 
sure for the rational enjoyment of social and domestic pleasure, 

for which he had a high relish. His manners exhibited a happy 
combination of dignity and complaisance. He would on fit occa- 
sions unbend and join in innocent mirth and gayety with his friends; 
yet even then, they never found occasion for a moment to forget 
the respect to which his character had so just a claim. His con- 
versation,“ always instructive and interesting, calculated to con- 
vince or to persuade, was enriched with an infinite variety of anec- 
dotes, which were introduced appositely and told with a peculiar 
felicity. His fund of them seemed to be inexhaustible; for those who 
had been on terms of intimacy with him more than twenty years 
still found that he had in store many which were new to them. 
Like Dr. Johnson, whom he resembled not a little in person, and 
still more in some of the best features of his character, he never 
permitted in himself or tolerated in others, the slightest devia- 
tion from truth, even in the most minute particulars.t His tem- 
per, supposed to have been irritable and irascible from physical 
causes, was subjected to salutary restraint. Generosity and dis- 
interestedness were striking traits in his character. He was un- 
assuming, yet properly jealous of his honour, in his intercourse 
with his equals, To inferiors and dependents, never was man 


more mild and condescending. The strength of his judgment 


was such, that those who have known him best, will find it difh- 
cult to recollect an instance in which he found it necessary to re- 
cede from opinions once expressed. Hence they generally car- 
ried with them the weight of authority, which none could rashly 
resist with impunity. Cautious in forming friendships, he was 


* His utterance was unusually slow and deliberate; but attention was more 
than rewarded by the profoundness of his remarks, and the sprightliness of 
his stories. He could not be tedious. 

$“ Accustom your children,” said Dr. Johnson to Mrs, Thrale, “ constantly 
ta this (a strict attention to trath): ifa thing happened at one window, and 
they, when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, but 
instantly.eheck them: you do not know where deviation from truth will end.” 


ar 
ay 
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sincere and constant in preserving them.* His hospitality was 
_ exemplary. Though his board did not groan with the stalled ox, 
nor exhibit all the dainties and luxuries which wealth can furnish, 
it always afforded to his guests an abundant, and a neat repast, 
and recommended itself by mental luxuries which gold cannot 
buy, and a kindness of reception which the heart only can bestow. 
Respecting himself too much to be envious, he always rejoiced 
in the prosperity of others. His fortitude and courage were 
constitutionally great.t Few men had less fear of personal dan- 


* Dr. Andrews was fortunate in experiencing the same constancy in a gen- 
tleman, of whose friendship and favourable opinion he was justly proud, and 
often spoke with evident marks of heartfelt satisfaction. 


c Letus sum 
Laudari me abs te, frater, LAUDA ro VIRo.” 


The acquaintance between Bishop White and Dr. Andrews began at a very 
early period of their lives, soon after the latter came to this city. He was se- 
nior by two years, and in college was one class before the bishop; but in con- 
sequence of a circumstance before mentioned, which delayed Dr. A’s com- 
mencement one year, they graduated Bachelors of Arts at the same time. 
Their acquaintance, thus early commenced, was matured into friendship and 
mutual esteem, and continued without abatement for HALF A ceaTorr! 
“ Virtus, Virtus, inquam, et conciliat amicitias et conservat: in ea est enim 
„ convenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea CONSTANTIA.” 


T The following is rather an instance of his pleasantry than his cou- 
rage: Many years since, he took an active part in arraigning a clergyman be- 
fore the convention of the protestant episcopal church, to which he was a 
delegate, who had conducted himself very unworthily. The principal evi- 
dence of his misconduct was the writing and publishing a slanderous pam- 
phlet, in commenting on which, Dr. A. took occasion to remark, that as the 
author had boasted much of his pretensions to scholarship, he had taken 
pains to examine them, and had underscored the grammatical blunders on a 
few pages; (he had marked them, probably by accident, with“ed chalk) 
“ and here they are,” said he, holding up the pamphlet, bearing their blush- 
“ing honours thick upon them” In consequence of this, the mortified indivi- 
dual challenged the Doctor to a duel. It was conducted in the usual form, 
through the intervention ofa friend. Dr. A. perceiving that the bearer of the 
challenge was unconscious of the obligations which he felt upon this subject, 
excused himself from accepting it, on grounds which satisfied the laws of 
honour, as expounded by the second, who returned to his principal, protest. 
ing against his right to persist in asking the “ amende honorable.” The Doc- 
tor often laughed at the recollection of this ruse de guerre: 


i 
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ger, met the misfortunes of life with more firmness, or submit- 
ted to them with more resignation. 

As aclergyman he always possessed the esteem and the con- 
fidence of his flock; and although he never aspired to the charac- 
ter of an eloquent preacher, his sermons* were written with so 
much perspicuity, simplicity and dignity, and exhibited such 
proofs of genuine piety and pure morality, that the learnedand the 
unlearned alike listened to him with profit and delight. He was 
eminently tolerant in religious opinions, although a firm believer 
in the doctrines of his own church. When the celebrated Dr. 
Priestley came to this country, a considerable intimacy took place 
between them, which was renewed whenever tbe Dr. visited Phi- 
ladelphia. Dr. Andrews always spoke highly of the amiableness 
of Dr. P’s manners, of his learning and the instructiveness of his 
conversation. His peculiar tenets were often the subjects of 
discussion between them, and this led Dr. Andrews to a reex- 
amination of the great doctrines of the divinity of Christ and 
the atonement. This produced in his mind, as he has often de- 
clared, a firmer conviction of their truth.t 

Probably few men excelled him in those qualities which are 
necessary to an able instructor of youth. His pupils learned 
from his example, patience, perseverance and industry. He 
had, in am extraordinary degree, the rare faculty of command- 

ing the respect and securing the affections of his scholars, and 
these were the principal instruments of his discipline. To ge- 


* Some of them are in print and a perusal of them will fully justify what 
is here said of their merit. 

1 Dr. A. had also the happiness to be well acquainted with the late Dr. 
Nesbitt, president of Carlisle college, a gentleman of almost unrivalled wit 
and learning, and eminently orthodox in religion and politics. These, with the 
ever regretted Dennie (that child of genius and misfortune, whose course, 
lofty and rapid, like the path of an arrow in the sky” can neither be traced 
nor remembered) and one or two others, whose names are omitted, because 
they are still living, were in the habit of associating, whenever Dr. N. visited 
this city. A more luxuriant feast could hardly be offered to the scholar or the 
sentimentalist than was presented at these meetings. The sound sense and pro- 
found remarks of Dr. A; the attic wit, and classical allusions of Dr. N; and the 
polished periods and sprightly sentiments of Mr. D. afforded a banquet whieh 
might have delighted the palate of the most fastidious. - 
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nerous minds his displeasure was punishment far more severe 
than the rod or the ferule.— As a Greek and Latin scholar he 
Was equalled by few, excelled by none in the United States.“ 
With the higher classics he was minutely and critically ac- 
quainted,—knew all their beauties, and could detect their faults.t 
Strongly attached to classical learning, from a firm conviction 
that it was alike necessary to make and to adorn the scholar, he 
uniformly maintained its excellence. In a season when the 
demon Innovation entered into a conspiracy with the demons 
Ignorance and Barbarism, to decry it in this country, be boldly 
stood forth in its defence, and had a great share in the honour 
of silencing its enemies. 

Such were the vicissitudes and the labours of the long life 
of Dr. Andrews, and such were his virtues and his talents. Yet 
wonderful as it may appear, though prudent and economical, he 
never was able to raise himself above competency at any time 


* In the summer of 1811, a Scotch gentleman, who had been the tutor of 
some of the first scholars of Edinburgh, and brought with him the most ho- 
nourable testimonials of scholarship from Professor Dugald Stuart and others, 
offered himself as a candidate for the mastership of the grammar school in 
the academical department of the University. To enable Dr. A. to judge of 
his qualifications, an examination was agreed to. They met for that pur- 
pose, and the Scotchman displayed a wonderful acquaintance with the leam- 
ed languages. Such was his knowledge of them, that he read them as fluent- 
ly as an English scholar would a paper in the Spectator. Book was pro- 
duced after book; nothing embarrassed him. At length Dr. A's accuracy de- 
tected a slip in guansity, in reading a line of one of the Latin Poets. He men- 
tioned it. Mr. H— confessed. After a short pause, in which he looked not a lit- 
tle mortified, and Dr. A. quite as much distressed; faith sir” said he, 
“ y’re right; yet let me tell ye, for my consolation, there's no many scholars 
in Edinburg that could catch me in sic a blunder as ye hae done.” 


1 We have omitted to mention, in the proper place, that he was often en- 
gaged in correcting proofs of books, in which great accuracy was required, 
a occupation necessarily laborious, but rendered less eo by the skill which 
lie had acquired from practice. Some years since, he prepared and publish- 
ed a compendium of logick for the use of the students in the Univer 
sity, which has sinee been introduced into many of the. colleges of the U. 8. 
80 as to call for a second edition, which was printed in 1807. He fo und ler 
sure also to make a compendium of mural philosophy, which was ia the press 
at the time of his death, and has been published amee. 
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of his life, still less to lay up a store on which he might rely for the 
reasonable comforts of old age! —a sad and discouraging example 
to men who devote themselves to the sacred office of the ministry 
and to the all-important duties of instructors of youth! Surcly so- 
ciety is deeply interested in affording them a better reward. But 
if he did not abound in wealth, he was affluent in the virtues and 
the excellencies which dignify and adorn the man and the chris- 
tian; and has securely “ laid un for himaclf treasures in Heaven 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrufit, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.” 


As an additional testimony in favour of the character portrayed in the pre- 
ceding article, furnished by a former pnpil and friend of the deceased, we 
have obtained the following brief extract from his Funeral Sermon. 


Extract froma Sermon on the death of the Rev. Jokn Andrews, 
D. D. preached in St. James and St. Peter's churches, April 
Sd, 1813, the Sunday after hia decease, by James Abercrombie, 
D. D. senior assistant minister of Christ church, St. Peter's, 
and St. James's. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 
~ Numbers, 23 chap. 10 ver. 


After opening the text, and delineating the character of the 
truly righteous man, and the consolation experienced by him at 
the close of life, the preacher proceeded thus: ; 

% A very recent and striking exemplification of the truth and 
efficacy of these principles has been exhibited in the dissolution 
of a venerable, reverend, and valuable member of this congre- 
gation;* whom we shall no more see in his accustomed place, de- 
voutly engaged in the service of the Sanctuary, and exhibiting an 
undeviating pattern of propriety in his deportment, while within 
these sacred walls; by always kneeling during the prayers, audi- 
bly repeating the responses, attentively listening to the instruc- 
tion conveyed, and embracing every opportunity of testifying his) 
fidelity to the divine Author of our religion, by celebrating, at taf 
table, the commemoration of his atonement, “ for us mon, and 
fer our salvation.” 


Dr. Andrews was a pewholder in St. James’s church. 


* 
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Yes, brethren, to our departed brother the arrest of death was 
the commission of a friendly messenger, to unlock the fetters of 
mortality—to snatch him from the infirmities and miseries of 
extreme old age—and give him his passport to the regions of 
eternal day. 

O! blessed exchange of worlds!—the state of reward, for the 
state of trial the weaknesses, imperfections, and sufferings of 
this feeble, perishable body, for the expansive energy, the in- 
corruptible purity of a spiritual-and celestial body—the uncer- 
tainty, ignorance, and errors of humanity, for the pure intelli- 
gence, the seraphic delights of angels—the rude collisions of 
passion and self-interest, in the petty competitions of contending. 
mortals, for the rapturous congratulations of our dear, departed, re- 
latives and friends, who have “ died in the Lord,” and gone before 
us to the mansions of felicity and rest—the darkness, the dangers 
the miseries of this wilderness of sin and sorrow, for the anima- 
ting light, the invigorating exhilaration of eternal day, in the bound- 
less regions of Immortality—the heavenly Jerusalem—the Pa- 
radise of God! And, that this has been the experience of our 
departed brother, the uniform tenor of his life, and his constant 
preparation, by penitence and prayer, for admission into a better 
world, prohibit the possibility of doubt. Blessed are the dead, 
saith Christ, “who die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.” To his surviving re- 
latives and friends, his removal is a severe, an irreparable loss; 
of which, an intimate and cordial intercourse of near thirty years, 
authorizes me, with sorrow—with anguish, to declare my expe- 
rience. 

The loss of such a friend most deeply lacerates the human 
heart, and forcibly bursts one of the strongest bands of attach- 
ment to this present world; where our rational pleasures are so 
few, our real comforts so evanescent, so sparsely scattered. 

“ Uncommon worth, says the pious Dr. Watts, “ forsaking 
this world, strikes all the powers of nature with sentiments of 
honour and of grief, and the hand and the heart consent to raise a 
monument of love and sorrow.” His call was sudden, but not 
surpris ing; as the composure of his last moments, when sensi- 
dle of the arrest of death, and the smiling and placid serenity of 

his countenance, after death, abundantly testified. 
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Having through life made the Holy Scriptures the criterion of 
his faith and his conduct, he was comforted by the consolations 
they impart—he was animated by the promises they proclaim. 
The bright examples they record of virtues exercised, and pre- 
cepts practised, were the frequent subjects of his praise—the 
models of his imitation. Pious without austerity, and devout 
| Without ostentation, he endeavoured, like Enoch, to walk with: 
God—like David, to set the Lord always before hin—like Moses, 
to endure as seeing him who is invisible—and, like the great Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, to keep the faith and to finish his course 
with joy. Hence, when his period of probation expired, he 
could justly exclaim with good old Simeon, Lord! now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace; or, with the confidence of ex. 
piring Stephen, Lord Jesus! receive my spirit. 
The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of Heav’n, 
Ply, ye profane! If not, draw near with awe; 
Receive the blessing and adore the chance 
That throws inthis Bethesda your disease; 
If unrestored by this, despair your cure; 
For here resistless demonstration dwells. 
A death- bed's a detector of the heart. 
Here real and apparent are the same. 
You see the man. You see his hold on Heav'n. 
Young's Night Thoughiy. 
Well then may each of us say—* Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his. & 


e 
CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


The Works, in verse and prose, of the late Robert Treat Paine, Jun. Esq. 
with notes. To which are prefixed, sketches of his life, character and 
writings. J. Belcher, Boston, 8vo. pp. 464. 


‘To speak of an author now dead, and whose works have excited 
s0 much approbation when living, in any other terms than those 
of panegyric, is a thankless and delicate effice. It will bo dif? 
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ficult for those who enroll themselves in the catalogue of his 
warm admirers, to believe that we are governed by any other 
than by sinister motives. Such considerations would have affect- 
ed us once and probably doomed us to the alternative of speak- 
ing in approbation, or of maintaining a resolute silence. We 
gay that they would probably once haye been attended with these 
difficulties, because we know they will have no such influence 
now. We have been too well acquainted with that species of 
literary partiality, to view it in any other light than that of silent 
indifference. — l 

Witb these prefatory remarks, we propose to- offer some 
observations on the volume now under consideration. The po- 
ems are preceded by a biography of the author, evidently from 
the pen of surviving friendship, where the foibles of the deceas- 
ed are touched with a delicacy such sensations are so pecu- 
liarly calculated to inspire, and where the excellencies either of 
his page or of his life are emblazoned with a fond and aggravat- 
ing tenderness. Soberly to compare Mr. Paine with Drydea 
can surely answer no other purpose than to humble the object 
of his admiration. The reader of Dryden feels himself thrown, 
as it were, into a mass of intellect, where, whether conviction fol- 
low or not, he is amused by a perpetual novelty, by the incessant 
flashing of various lights, some of them showing the object in 

- its proper point of vision, some of them dazzling and confound- 
ing to the eye, but all of them rich, brilliant, and beautifal— 
Dryden manifests an impatience, too. often the concomitant of 
exuberant genius, to proceed to something else, and is evidently 
annoyed that his present conceptions detain him so long. He 
therefore throws them down in hasty half formed lines, hur 
ries on to the next, and bis greatest exertion is not to write, but 
to stop. From this cause originates what has been called the 
boundless variety of his melody. Had he laboured with the 
same painful industry, his lines would probably have. retained 

e the monotonous melody of Pope. This is not by any means the 
character of Mr. Paine; it is distinctly this, his conceptions are 
brilliant, but he pursues them in the same trait until he. des- 
poils them of. their brilliancy. His first blows are generally 
powerful, but every repetition weakens their force until they die 
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away in fainter and fainter reverberations, like the sounds of a 
distant bell. His cardinal fault is the destruction of that novel- 
ty which he aims at, by laborlously pointing out to the reader, 
himself, all the analogies of his subject, which every reader of 
taste will feel, if they are just, without the poet’s intervention. 
There is nothing of Dryden in all this; his muse snatches us for- 
cibly up: while she is pointing she is on the wing, and only re- 
-grets that her companion has not more eyes, or she more leisure. 
Mr. Paine’s muse stops her course, points leisurely at every. ob- 
ject, and explains its properties at large. Such is the parallel 
which this comparison affords. 

Mr. Paine, as we, earn from his biographer, was the son of 
the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, one of owr revolutionary patriots, 
and one of the few surviving signers of the declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He regularly entered and received the honours of 
Cambridge University, and during his residence at that semi- 
nary, was distinguished by his rapid advances in polite litera- 
tare, and the favourable regards of the muse. After the com: 
pletion of his studies he entered himself as a clerk in a count- 
ing house. His habits, however, were irreconéilably hostile 
to that precise punctuality and fidelity of attention so indispen- 
sible to the character of a merchant. Pleasure first, and then 
business, was his motto. He paid his devotion to the muse not 
enly in the public gazettes, but like wise in his master’s leger. 

A theatre was shortly after erected in Boston, and a gold 
medal was proffered by the trustees to the person who should pre~ 
sent the best poetical prologue. Mr. Paine was the successful 
Candidate, and to him that badge of honourable distinction was 
awarded. His biographer remarks on this subject, “that a 
greater volume of poetic mind has seldom if ever been embo- 
ied-in the same compass.” A more perfect or sublime alle- 
gory (continues his biographer) is not recollected than the fol- 
lowing: : l 

Thus set the sun of intellectual light, 

And wrapped in clouds, lowered on the Gothic night. 

Dark gloomed the storm—the rushing torrent poured, 

And wide the deep Cimmerian deluge roared; 
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Een Learning’s loftiest hills were covered o'er, 

And seas of dulness rolled, without a shore. 

Yet, ere the surge Parnassus’ top o’erflowed, 

The banished Muses fled their blest abode. . 

Frail was their ark, the heaven-topped seas to brave, 

The wind their compass, and their helm the wave; 

Nor port to cheer them, and no star to guide, 

From clime to clime they roved the billowy tide; 

At length, by storms and tempests wafted o’er, 

They found an Ararat on Albion’s shore. 

Now this happens to be no allegory at all, but a mere meta- 
phor, and we cite it in illustration of the remarks which we have 
already made. It contains a thought brilſjant in the outset and 
hunted down until the analogy expires by its own weakness. We 
have the obscuration of the sun, the descending rain, the universa- 
lity of the deluge, the ark of the patriarch, and mount Ararat 
presented to us in the short space of fourteen lines. 

Mr. Paine afterwards issued proposals for publishing a nows 
paper denominated the Federal Orrery, whence high expectations 
were entertained by the public, and which expectations wer 
disappointed by the event. His attachment to the theatre~—his 
natural indolence, the temptations to pleasure and amusement 
held with love the divided empire over his heart, and brought 
his establishment into neglect and disrepute. Another circum- 
stance was supposed by Mr. Paine as well as his biographer to 
have wrought.a material change to his disadvantage. Mr. Paine 
having severely reflected on a gentleman whose political prix 
ciples differed from his own, and having refused what is deno- 
minated honourable satisfaction, was publicly chastised by the 
gon of the party whom he had so offended, and the consequence 
was the desertion and dereliction of his former friends and asso- 
ciates. In the year 1795, he was married to Miss Eliza Baker, 
the daughter of Mr. Baker a transatlantic performer. This 
match was so obnoxious to his parents, that it wrought bis ex- 
pulsion from his father’s house. On his obtaining the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, a poem was delivered entitled the Invention 
of Letters which was enthusiastically received, printed, read, 
and much admired. His expulsion from his father’s house and 
the desertion of his former friends occasioned his resort to the 
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hoase of his father-in-law, who kept an hotel, where his propen- 
sity to company, conversation and the bottle was confirmed, 
amongst the fellowship of those who in the language of his bio- 
grapher, neither strengthened his virtues, advanced his happi- © 
ness nor improved his credit. 

He was afterwards appointed by the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 
ty to deliver a Poetical Address on their Anniversary. This 
poem was denominated the Ruling Passion. The public were 
surely disposed to remunerate this author liberally for his poeti- 
cal exertions, for he received $1500 from the sale of the In- 
vention of Letters, $ 1200 for the Ruling Passion, and his well 
known song of Adams and Liberty yielded him a profit of 8 730. 
He afterwards entered the office of Theophilus Parsons, Esq. 
the present chief justice of Massachusetts as a student at law, 
and for the space of one year appears to have made a success- 
ful struggle to abandon his intemperate habits. He prosecuted 
his studies with vigour, and subsisted by occasional contribu- 
tions from the booksellers at Newburyport. He was regularly 
admitted to the bar and his friends felicitated themselves on the 
prospect which fume and fortune now afforded. Business flow- 
ed in upon him rapidly, and he was for a season indefatigable in 
_ his attention to his clients. But his love of pleasure was a fire which 
though repressed for a season, was still burning within and shortly 
to burst forth with augmented strength. He became fascinated with 
the charms of Mrs. Jones, an actress, and the consequence was that 
from this time he abandoned his office and his clients. Resign- 
ed as he now was to the dominion of criminal pleasure, all his 
former habits recurred, which were succeeded by poverty, ne» 
glect, the dispersion of his family and the ruin of his constitu- 
tion. This state of gloom and depression was not altogether 
without its hours of poetical brightness. His constitution, ne- 
vertheless, gradually undermined; extreme languor and debility 
succeeded, under the influence of which he lingered along, some- 
times cheered by hope, and at others depressed by despair. 
This fitful, Aattering and dubious state of existence continued, 
until at last a wasting disease occasioned his death, at the age 
of thirty-eight, on the 13th Nov. 1811. 

We take the radical defect in the character of Mr. Paine, hoth 
in his writings and his life, to have been, that he could not bear 
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with tempered dignity adulation and panegyric. He had not, in 
the outset of his literary career, to contend with the cold apathy 
of mankind; he had not those common paliutives and apologies 
with which neglected genius often sooths itself in the indulgence 
of its vices, that the world will not patronize it. He had to con- 
tend with an enemy more formidable still, which was excess 
of adulation. From the moment of his first appearance on the 
stage as a candidate for fame, it was largely, and munificently 
hestowed. His vanity was flattered with being represented 
as having grasped, by magic, the prize for which thousands 
have struggled through a long existence in vain. Regarded as 
an oracle when first consulted, is it to be wondered at, that be 
dsemed his genius already in its full and brilliant meridian, 
when his orb was only ọn the ascendant. Could he therefore 
have hoped, by any exertion, to have advanced his fame, when 
such loud and deafening plaudits attended his first labours! 
Even an attempt to improve, he would concejve, might put his 
fame and popularity to hazard, and could not certainly increase 
his admiration. We may well conceive, when his master pas- 
sion, the love of fame, was thus gorged to repletion, how subordi- 
mate ones would take their turn to claim indulgence in a mind 
like his, ever prone to relax into indolence and pleasure. We 
behold the poet, therefore, after he loiters awhile to receive a 
homage so delightful, heedless of remonstrance and exhortation, 
resigning himself to the sway of criminal indulgence, on the 
conviction that, whatever befalls him, his master passion is sure 
uf receiving homage. There was even a flattering unction laid to 
the soul, more dangerous than this, and tended to confirm the vi 
cious habits of the poet. This was the belief that his passions 
might sweep fearlessly the whole range of illicit indulgence, and, 
that however they might be condemned, there was a redeeming 
virtue in his genius to bear him triumphantly through the frowns 
and censures of the world. That excess of panegyric which his 
writings received, he thought, therefore, would give a sort of 
dignity to his vicious habits, and secure him at all times the only 
preeminence he wanted. We do not, therefore, hesitate to do- 
Glare, that the overflowing approbation which the poems of Mr. 
Paine received, was the ruin of the poet. and of the man. Mr. 
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Paine’s genius was bold and vigorous in combination, and on 
this single point, his fame as a poet, must eventually rest. It isa 
property that must be guarded and checked, and constantly kept 
within the sphere of just and delicate analogy. This precint 
Mr. Paine was remarkably prone to violate. The following is an 
instance. The passage alludes to those who frequent the box- 
es in a theatre. 

And ye who throned on high, a synod, sit 
And rule the turbid atmosphere of wit, 
Whose clouds dart lightning on our comic wires, 
And buret in thunder as the flash expires. ö 
The synod who rule the atmosphere of wit is the utmost 
boundary of legitimate analogy; but Mr. Paine was not content 
unless he could transfprm the nerves of laughter into wires, and 
shout or pedestrian evidence of approbation into the thunder of 
an electrical battery. | 
We have already remarked that it was the fault of Mr. Paine 
to strike on some subject of analogy bold and beautiful, and then 
to pursue it until all legitimate analogy was lost. Speaking of 
the influence of the press in reclaiming vice, he says, page 167— 


Had Vulcan’s web, which once, in realm of Jove, 
Trapped in crim, con. the tripping queen of love, 
Of late at Gaul’s lascivious court been spread, 

Ere fettered Type from dread Bastile was led; 
The magic seine, such shoals its wires had caught, 
Like Peter’s net, had broken with the draught: 

The corruption and licentiousness of the French laws are 
here designated by the fable of Mars and Venus. The despo- 
tism and tyranny of the government are represented by the stur- 
dy nature of the wires by which those two lovers were caught in 
their criminal intercourse. Type is then represented asa cap- - 
tive, confined in chains of the Bastile, who effects, by his eman- 
cipation, a change of manners.. The poet has not yet done with 
his analogy; he goes onto say, that had this net: been spread be- 
fore the emancipation of Type, it would have caught such shoals 
as to have broken with the draught, like St. Peter’s. Here we 
have at length a simile to illustrate a metaphor, which was itself 
designed to illustrate something, else. 
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The very next passage presents us with another instance: 


The mystic Fossil, whose attracted soul, 
With fond affection, seeks its kindred pole, 
To bless the globe, had ne’er explored the wave, 
But, Cortes-like, discovered to enslave. 
Had letters ne’er the bold ambition crowned, 
And Printing polished what the magnet found; 
In vain had Gama traced the orient way, 
And Europe stretched her wings mid Indian day; 
In vain Columbus, spurning Neptune's roar, 
Gave earth a balance, and the sea a shore, 
Till truth-winged Science, bursting Error’s night, 
Shed her religion, where she beamed her light. 


Here a needle is personified us exploring distant countries 
with a benevolent view: but this needle is indebted to a type for 
all this benevolence; for had it not been for such interference, 
this needle would have been a conqueror and tyrant at the same 
time, like Francis Cortes. It is not enough to say that because 
a meaning may, by study and perseverance, be attached to the 
words, that therefore the law of analogy is not violated. It is, 
on the contrary, decisive evidence that the law of analogy has 
been violated, and grossly violated. If the metaphor does not 
flash and sparkle illustration, it is radically bad. Mr. Paine, at 
other times, spreads over his page, a luminous fog, where the 
subject presented is on the very point of evanescence. The next 
page affords us a precedent in point. 


i Not Tels fleet arrow sped with surer art; 
Not Cordé’s dagger deeper cleft the heart; 
Not tower-armed elephant, nor bursting mine, 
The battering aries, nor the blazing line, 
With deadlier prowess spread their fatal rage, 
Than Type, indignant for an injured age. 
When patriots, leagued a nation to redress, 
At tyrants point the artillery ofthe press, 
Loud, o’er the gorgeous canopy of state, 
kt falls, like Erie, and it strikes, like Fate; 
Wide as La Plata, as the Andes high, 

Its thunders echo, and its lightnings fly; 
To heaven appealed, ascends the dread decree; 
The tyrant fall America is free! 
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Here, in the short compass of fourteen lincs, the influence of 
the press is compared to the arrow of William Tell—the dag- | 
ger of Charlotte Cordé—to an elephant armed with a tower—to 
the bursting of.a mine—to the falls of Niagara—to death—to 
the river La Plata—to Andes—to thunder. and to lightning. 
Mr. Paine is sometimes in the hahit of quoting himself:— 


* Should the Tempest of War overshadow our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
For, unmoved, at its portal, would Washington stand, i 
And repulse, with his breast, the assaults of the thunder! 
His sword, from the sleep j 
Of its scabbard would leap, | 
And conduct, with its point, ev’ry flash to the deep! ° 
For ne'er shall the sons, xc. 5 


‘Oh, WasnIx C rox! thou hero, patriot, sage! 
Friend of all climates; pride of every age! 
Were thine the laurels, every soil could raise; t 
The mighty harvest were penurious praise. 
Well may our realms thy Fabian wisdom boast; 
Thy prudence saved, what bravery had lost. 
Yet e’er hadst thou, by Heaven’s severer fates, 
Like Sparta’s hero at the Grecian straits, 
Been doomed to meet, in arms, a world of foes, 
Whom skill could not defeat, nor walls oppose; 
Then had thy breast, by danger ne’er subdued, 
The mighty buckler of thy country stood; 
Proud of its wounds, each piercing spear would bless, 
Which left Columbia’s foes one javelin less; 
Nor felt one pang, but, in the glorious deed, 
Thy little band of heroes, too, must bleed; 
Nor throbbed one fear, but, that some poisoned dart 
Thy breast might pass, and reach thy country’s heart!” 


The following are other instances: 


“Let our patriots destroy Anarch’s pestilent worm; 
Lest our Liberty’s growth should be checked by corrosion; ` 
Then let clouds thicken round us; we heed not the storm; 
Our realm fears no shock, but the earth’s own explosion. 
Foes assail us in vain, 
Though their fleets bridge the main, 
For our altars and laws with our lives we'll maintain. 


For ne’er shall the sons, &c.” 
VOL. P. 3 N 
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If equal justice neutral laws proclaim, 
No power will presumptuous your sovereignty disgrace; 
Among your stars inscribe a Nation’s name, 
Your flag will guard, your freedom and your race. 
Base submission, inviting indignity and plunder, 
‘Like a worm, kills an oak, which should have braved the thunder. 
The soil to till, to freight the sea, 
By valour’s arm protected, 
To plant an empire brave and free, 
Their sacred views directed: 
But more they feared, than tyrant’s yoke, 
Insidious faction’s fury; 
For oft a worm destroys an oak, 
Whose leaf that worm would bury. 


In page 146 we meet with the following: 


Erst, wanton Toy, ‘twas thine to move, 
By Beauty's lovely queen caressed; 
While, waving, like the wing of Love, 
Thon fanned’st a flame in every breast! 
“Twas thine, in her imperial hand, 
The cold to warm, the proud subdue; 
The female Franklin’s magic wand, 
Oliyia’s sceptre, sweet Bamboo! 

Now to say that this passage contains no fancy, is palpably 
unjust, but to admit so wide a departure from the rules of plain 
analogy, as the female Franklin represents to us, would be as 
palpably unjust. We have first to inquire who Dr. Franklin was, 
and then to change his sex, befare we understand the allusion. 

We think we have already given examples enough to justify 
our first position, that the radical defect of Mr. Paine’s writings 
is, that analogy of which he was remarkably fond, is stretched be- 
yond all durance. This leads to another subordinate evil. His 
muse is so encumbered with ornament, that she loses the natu- 
ral pliancy of her limbs, and the freedom of her gait. He came 
forward as a candidate for poetical fame at a season peculiarly 
inauspicious. The public were then all enamoured with the ex- 
travagancies of Della Crusca’s muse. Our poet adopted the gene- 
ral error, and took this gaudy butterfly fer a model which was 
afterwards crashed by the fingers of Gifford. After this delusion 
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had passed sway, and truth, and sentinient and nature aehie ved 
e glorious triumph over such qnintelligible rhaptody, Mr 
Paine still persevered in his former habits of writing. Let us 
now see how this baid might have written, when he was full af 
the subject arid insensible of such ornament: 


Fritten for, and sung at the Anniversary of the Massuchusctts Charitable Fine 
Society, June, 1804. 


Tus street was a ruin,and night’s horrid glare 
. Tilumined with terror the face of despair; 
While houseless, bewailing, 
Mute Pity gssailing, 
& modher's wild shrieks pierced the mem ais, 
Beside her stood: Edward, imploring each wind, 
To wake his loved sister, who lingered behind: 
Awake, my poor Mary, 
Oh! fly to me, Mary; 
In the arms of your Edward, a pillow you'll find. 


In vain he called, for now the volum’d smoke, 
Crackling, between the parting rafters broke; 
Through the rent seams the forked flames aspire, 
All, an, is lost; the roof 8, the roof’s om fire! 


A flash from the window brought Mary to view, 
She screamed as around her the flames fiercely blew; 
Where art thou, mother! 
Oh! fiy to me, brother! 
Ah! save your poor Mary, who lives but for you! 
Leave not poor Mary, 
Ahl save your poor Mary! 


Her visioned form descrying, 
On wings of horror fiying, 
The youth erects bis frantic gaze, 
Then plunges in the maddening blaze!. 
Aloft he dauntless soars, 
The flaming room explores; 
The roof in cinders crushes, 
Through tumbling walls he rushes!. 
She's safe from fears alarms; 
She faints in Edward’s arms: 


Ob! Nature, such thy triumphs are, 


— — — 
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Let us pause for a moment to analyze the emotions 60 pow- 

/erfully, and so successfully portrayed by the poet. We are 
presented, in the two first lines, with the horrible effect of the 
conſtagration, raging in all its violence. By the light of this 
destructive element, we see the desolation of the dweiling, and 
the silent anguish of despair impressed on the countenances of 
the assembled sufferers. This deep and pathetic silence is only 

disturbed by a houseless mother, pouring forth her lamentations 
for the death of her favourite daughter. At this moment the 
conflagration rages with redoubled fury, and by a flash from the 
window, the daughter is discovered imploring the assistance of 
her brother while surrounded by the blaze. The poet here tells us, 
all assistance is hopeless, by a silence far more expressive than 
words. He plunges into the midst of the conflagration, and the 
roof falls upon his head in burning cinders. Where now is the 
hope and solace of the houseless mother? At that very instant, 
and while her maternal heart is writhing under the pressure of 
this new agony, Mary is saved from the flames and fainting in 
the arms of her brother. 

We do not remember a parallel case in all the archives of po- 
etry, and this must be our apology for citing the following from 
Goldsmith, which is in some points analogous:—“ It was night; 
the labourers of the day had all retired to rest; the lights were 
out in every cottage, and no sound was heard but the murmur of 
the waterfall and the deep-mouthed watch-dog that bayed at hal- 
low distance. My heart dilated with unutterable delights, as I 
approached the peaceful mansion; I called up the many fond 
things 1 had to say, and anticipated the welcome I was to receive. 
As a bird long absent from the nest, my affections out-stripped 
my haste, and hovered round my little fire-side in all the rapture 
of expectation. I already received my wife’s embrace, and smi- 
led at the joy of my little ones. When I was within a few furlongs 
of my door our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 
All was quiet, when, in a moment, the cottage was bursting out 

into ablaze, and every aperture was red with conflagration. l 
gave aloud convulsive outcry and fell upon the pavement. This 
alarmed my son, who had till then been asleep; and he percei- 
ving the flames, instantly awaked my wife and daughter; and, all. 
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running out naked and wild with apprehension, recalled me to 
life with their anguish. But it was only to view objects of ter- 
ror, for the flames had by this time caught the roof of our dwel- 
ling, part after part continuing to fall in, while the family stood 
with silent agony, looking on as if they enjoyed the blaze. I 
gazed upon them and upon it by turns, and then looked round 
me for my little ones; but they were not to be found. .O mise- 
ry, cried I, where are my little ones? They are burnt to death 
in the flames, exclaimed my wife calmly, and I will perish with 
them. The moment I heard the cry of the babes within, who 
were just awaked by the fire, nothing could have stopped me.— 
Where are my children, cried I, rushing through the flames, 
and bursting through the door of the chamber in which they 
were confined. Here, dear papa, here we are, cried they toge- 
ther, while the flames were just catching the bed in which they 
lay. I caught them both in my arms, and conveyed them through 
the fire, while, just as I was going out the roof sunk in. Now, 
cried I, holding up my children, let the flames burn on, and all 
my possessions perish.” It is curious to observe what different 
modes are taken by these writers to throw the heart into a storm 
of anxiety and horror. The last lays his plan with deep design- 
ing artifice, and awakens every endearing sensation, to take the 
soul by surprise, and to make the succeeding contrast more aw- 
ful and terrible. The two first lines of Paine, on the other hand, 
_ hurl us headlong into the midst of a conflagration, and they may 
safely be denominated two masterpieces of pathos. 

The following will be read by the public with a share of that 
mournful sensibility now felt by the surviving friends, when they 
are informed that it is the last production of the poet's. muse, and 
composed but a very few days before his death. 


Written fer, and sung at the Anniversary of the Massachusetts Association, for 
improving the breed of Horses, October 21, 1811. 
Tue Steeds of Apollo, in coursing the day, 
Breathe the fire which he beams on mankind: 
To the world while his light from his car they aii 
Their speed is the blaze of his mind. 
Thus Ambition, who governs of honour the chase, 
Keeps lite’s mettled coursers in glow; l 
For Fame is the goal, and the world is the race, 
And, kark forward! they start! Tally ho! 


7 
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All ranks try the turf, tis the contest of life, 
By a heat to achieve a renown; 
Änd so thronged are thë lista in the anus iiis 
That but few know what steed is their own; 
Por many, like Gilpin, alarmed at the blood, 
Lose their rein and their course, as they go: 
While the rider, high trained, knows each pace in his stud, 
And, hark forward! he flies, Tally ho! 


The hero's a war-horse, whose brave, gen‘rous breed, 
Scorns the spur, though he yields to the rein; 

Blood and bone, at the trump-call he vaults in full speed, 
And contends for tiis own native plain. i 

In battle he glories; and pants, like his site, 
On the soit, where he grazed; to lie low; 


Seo his neck clothed with thunder, . 


While, hark farward! he-spsings, Tally ho! 


The Statesman’s a prancer, so tender in hoof, 
He curvets, without fleetness or force; 

In the heat of the field, when the race i» in proof, 
He gallantly bolts from the cure! 

With hia canter and ambie, he shuffles his way; 
And no care of the sport seems to know; 

Till he sees, as he hovers, what horse wins the day, 
Then, hark forward! he shouts, Tally ho! 


"The farmer's a draught, the rich bloodiof whose veins, 
Acts with vigour the duties, he owes; 

He's a horse of sound bottom, and nurtures. the plains 
Where the harvest, that nurtures him, grows. 

At his country’s command, on her hills or her fields, 
Which her corn and her laurels bestow; 

Firm in danger he moves, and in death hever yields, 
But, hark forward! ho falls, Tally he! 


Columbia is drawn by the steeds of the sky, 
The long journey of Empire to rum 

May her coursers of light never scorch as they fip, 
And their race be the age of the sun! 

Nor distanced by time, nor in fame der forgot 
May her track still be known by ite gi 

Like Olympian dust, may it stream: oer theepat, 
Where, hark forward; she rode; Tally hg” 
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Here the analogy between the steeds of Apollo and the va- 
rious avocations of life, is struck with a happy facility as if the 
steeds of Apollo were in fact the primal cause of the various 
careers. It is a thought which has perhaps never been struck 
upon before, but the parallel is so happily run, that we wonder 
why it has remained a secret so long. To surround an inyen- 
tion with so many concomitant probabilities, the boldness of 
which starts us at the authors, and then to pass it off as a fact, 
always betrays the master hand. This is done by the aid of those 
graceful and delicate analogies of which we have been speaking, 
and which Mr. Paine has in the present instance preserved. 

The principle of analogy is a science by itself, and is in 
general the foundation of all argument, connected with moral 
truth. When applied to poetry, more latitude is of course al- 
lowed; bu: this species of analogy is more a resemblance of sym- 
pathies excited by different objects, than any essential resem- 
blance between the objects themselves. Mr. Puine’s last ode 
will furnish a complete illustration of this remark. There is in 
fact no resemblance between the revolutions of day; and the 
strong passions of ambition, love of glory and interest, on which 
he builds his fanciful theory. If a man was born blind, and on 
inquiring into the peculiar character of light, we should inform 
him that it resembled a love of glory, he would be perfectly 
uninstructed on the subject, and remain in profounder ignorance 
than he was in before the inquiry was made. The analogy, there- 
fore, does not exist so much in the objects as in the passions 
excited by them-~-it exists in the strong and exhilirating sensa- 
tions, produced by the contemplation of glory, which are thus 
compared to the lustre of the sun, the most magnificent and 
grand spectacle of nature it exists in the uniform and rapid 
pursuit of the object which, when associated with the undevia- 
ting revolutions of that majestic orb, furnishes another source of 
beautiful analogy. Now to adopt the ancient fable, and to make 
the guardian deity of the sun, the parent of both these associa- 
tions, although resulting from objects so different, communi- 
cates to the conception all the lustre of novelty, and that species 
of credulity which poetic probability inspires. The great art.of 
the poet lies in seizing, us Mr. Paine has done in the present 
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instance, such analogical sensations, applying them to differ- 
ent objects, and then producing those sensations as evidence of 
the fact which he labours to establish. Mr. Paine’s fault lies in 
neglecting the support of such auxiliaries, and attempting to 
trace an analogy between the objects themselves. The following 
dre instances of the kind: 


“ And warmed the zembla of a frozen mind:” 


Of eee he says: 


“ With Bloncharde's w wing in fancy heaven he soars, 
With Herschell’s eye another world explores.” 

** Warm to the heart the chymic Action stele, 
And purged by moral alchmy the soul.” 


s 


All these instances, and many more which might be added, 
contain the germs of beautiful conceptions, if rightly managed, 
and that is by tracing a relationship between the associations 
they produce. To cite Mr. Paine’s own example against him- 
self: had Apollo, for example, been represented as imparting to 
Shakspeare and to Blanchard, the same power of reducing to 
their jurisdiction those regions of air inaccessible to common 
mortals, that this deity, indignant at the reproach thrown upon his 
votaries, that they dealt in fiction only, had chosen Blanchard 
personally to explore those regions, and to refute those calum- 
nies by his own observation; such kindred analogies would have 
given poetic practibility to the tale. Mr. Paine, on the contra- 
ry, states the very fact of their difference in proof of this accor- 
dance, and leaves all the properties which they inherit in com- 
mon untouched. We hope that we are now understood on the 
subject of analogical sympathies. To have drawn out the ge- 
nius of Mr. Paine to its full length, it was essentially important 
for his friends and admirers to have pursued directly the reverse 
of what they did. They should have exercised a friendly seve- 
rity of criticism, and have admonished him that fame, his ru- 
ling passion, was put in serious jeopardy by such unwarrantable 
licences. ‘This would have allowed no time for his love of plea- 
sure, or of ease, to have come in competition with his nobler 
passion, and while it improved the poet, it would in all human 
probability have reclaimed and reformed the man. But while 
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such homage to his darling passion was paid in advance, with 
such prodigal munificence, the bard was injured and will go down 
to posterity, loaded with all his original defects, while the man 
was ruined beyond the power of recovery. | A. 


A new critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, compiled 
from authors of the most approved reputation, with considerable additions. 

By an American gentleman. Published by David Allinson and co. Bur- 

lington, Newjersey. 

We opened the work before us with expectations by no 
means exalted. Our wishes had transcended what we considered 
as rational hopes. Aware of the difficulties which must necessa- 
rily attend an undertaking of this nature; of the peculiarly disa- 
greeable drudgery which it required, we knew that they must 

operate powerfully, in deterring from the attempt those who 
were possessed of the powers which such an undertaking de- 
manded. Genius, learning, and persevering industry are rarely 
united, in a high degree, in a single individual, yet such a com- 
bination appeared to be necessary upon an occasion similar to 
the present. i 

We entertained the highest respect for the merits of Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Walker; and although by no means blind to 
the errors into which they have been betrayed, and the imper- 
fections which have tended so essentially to impair the excel- 
tence of their Dictionaries, were disposed to view, as an arrogant 
pretendér, the individual who should venture to remedy the one 
and to supply the other. We had been led to apprehend, there- 
fore, that in this work, as in so many others, we should discover 
rather abundant promises, than faithful performances, rather ex- 
cuses for indolence and inattention than evidences of care and 
industry. Although the high testimonials, in favour of the com- 
potency of the author, from individuals for whose judgments we 
entertained the highest respect, afforded some grounds for a re- 
liance upon the engagements which were made to the public, 

yet their performance was rather sanguinely wished for, than 
seriously expected. The “ Prospectus,” by which it was announ- 
ced, impressed us more favourably, and evinced that the author 
entertained correct ideas, of the nature of the undertaking, upon 
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which he was about to enter; nevertheless the single fact ofs 
‘work of this magnitude being ushered into the world without a 
name, and consequently so far without any apparent responsibi- 
lity, inclined us to the opinion, that if the author was better in- 
formed of the extent of the duties which he had imposed upon 
himself, than either able or willing to fulfil his splendid promises. 

Such were the ideas, which occupied our minds, previous to 
our examination of the present work, and we have heard simi- 
lar sentiments, and similar predictions reiterated by a thousand 
yoices. Seldom, however, have we yielded up our unfavourable 
prognostications with more sincere pleasuge or upon more sub- 
stantial grounds. We have examined a large proportion of this 
book with the utmost minuteness and care, and have risen from 
it under the influence of the most favourable impressions. We 
have recognized throughout, the most indubitable proofs of ate’ 
tiduous attention, and of powers fully adequate to the under- 
taking. In a short, but well written preface, the author has given 
a view of the general outline of his work, and exhibited ina 
striking light, its various characteristics: marking, with a few 
concise observations, those features which distinguish the pre- 
sent publication from others which have preceded it, and giving 
asketch of the course which he has pursucd. 

With regard to the plan, different ideas may be entertained; 
and we are, ourselves, inclined to the opinion that some consi- 
derable improvements might have been adopted in this pen 
of the work. It is however substantially the same with that pro- 
posed in the “ Prospectus.” So far as we have compared the 
plan, with the execution, we are disposed to allow the prefer- | 
ence to the latter: and think that we can trace most of the errors, 
which we have detected, to this original spring. By adhering 
with too much inflexibility to his preestablished course, the 
laws of which although selfordained and selfimposed, seem to 
have been obeyed with teo scrupulous a solicitude, this work hes 
not yet attained to that degree of perfection of which it is ua- 
questionably susceptible. To illustrate this remark we would 
observe, that the author having restrained himself from devie 
ting in any important respect from the Dictionaries of Jobneee 
and Walker, has not allowed himself a. safficiont latitude. im cor- 
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recting the inaccuracies into which they have occasionally fallen, 
Though sometimes, with a laudable spirit; he has ventured to 
trench upon this rule, and to burst the chains with which he had 
enfettered himself, yet he seems terrified with the audacity of 
his attempt, and to have relapsed instantaneously into the cha- 
racter of a mere copier. Though in the additional terms which 
he has introduced, he has fully evinced his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nature of his duties, and with the meaning of the 
words which he has admitted; yet he rarely ventures to meddle 
with the definitions, that are found in Johnson or Walker. In- 
stead of expunging their inaccurate or incomplete explanations, 
he has in general suffered them to- remain untouched, and has 
preferred giving us those which were correct, rather in. the 
shape of additions than of substitutes—Again; although there 
are many words both in Johnson and Walker, which are vulgar 
and inelegant, obsolete op provincial, the present compiler has 
usually marked them, as either “ vulgar” or “obsolete,” with- 
out appeating bold enough to erase them from a work, which 
they tend only to disfigure and disgrace. This unquestionably 
was the plan which he had promised to pursue, and we acknow- 
ledge was that which we should in general have preferred, until 
We were acquainted with the powers and satisfied with the abi- 
lity of the author. It certainly was necessary, in order to acquire 
any credit for this novus hosfes, to have assumed these Diction- 
aries as his ground-work and basis. We cannot however but 
regret, that, on many occasions, the present compiler has not 
cancelled words which he has found himself compelled to 

condemn. 

We arc disposed seriously tq lament that our author has suf- 
fered himself to be prevailed upon to curtail that portion of hie 
work which he had contemplated devoting to technical terms. 
Upon this part of bis plan he thus expresses himself in hig 
‘Preface: “Numerous additions and more copious and satisfac- 
tory explanations were deemed expedient in that class of worde, 
which are strictly styled scientifical; the number of which we 
shouid have been induced considerably to extend, had we ine 
Roexibly pursued the suggestions of our own judgments. Tech 
ee eee . ee eet ence een eens . 
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philologists, as constituting no part of a language; bey ghoakt 
consequently be sparingly admitted in a Dictionary which: ly 

claim to the character of a standard. In this idea, although it has 
been repeatedly and forcibly impressed upon. our attention 
cannot express our entire concurrence. Our wish was to have 

extended instead of circumscribed the boundaries of science; to 
have facilitated the admission into that confederated league of 

those branches of human knowledge, which have a tendency to 

` exalt and inform the mind, to sublimate the conceptiens and to 
do honour to our species. We had desired to have rendered 
more familiar, an acquaintance with the classical writings of 
Milton and of Dryden; and to have assisted in accomodating. € 
amore easy acquisition, those beautiful and admired allen 
with which our most eloquent and judicious orators, poets, and 
philosophers embellish and illustrate their productions. With 
out yielding implicitly to the doctrine,to which we have alluded, 
we have not however been so indifferent to the sources from 
which it emanated, or so forgetful of the respect due to those 
by whom it was sanctioned, as to persevere in introducing such 

copious additions as we had originally. contemplated. 
We cannot but think that our author evinced a sounder judg- 
ment in forming his original plan, than in permitting himself 
to be swayed by those upon whose opinions he has relied.. In 
confirmation of our sentiments upon thie head, we consider 
ourselves -as completely and sufficiently supperted by the 
arguments, which he has himself urged with so mach force 
in the preceding quotation. With regard to the opinion of De. 
Campbell, whom he has cited, we cannot fully coincide with our 
author in the construction which he has placed upon the pas- 
sage to which he has alluded. Dr. Campbell is speaking of the 
admission of scientifical terms into an epic poem, which he 
justly reprehends as injudicious and improper: and although he 
asserts in general that “in strict propriety technical words 
should not be considered as belonging to the language, because 
notin current use, nor understood by the generality of readers; 
yet his remark cannot, as we conceive, by any rational construs- 
tion be extended beyond the subject then immediately under 
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discussion. Most assuredly it cannot with propriety be applied 
to a work of this deseription; since the very reason which he 
adduces so conclusively against their admission into a poem, is 
ene of the most substantial grounds why they should be entitled 
to a place in a Dictionary. Nor do we apprehend that the re- 
mark that this work “ lays claim to the character of a standard,” 
possesses the most remote bearing upon the question. There 
are in this, as in all other Dictionaries which have fallen under 
our inspection, many words which no “standard” writer could 
with propriety employ: many that are marked “ vulgar,” “ ob- 
solete,” “not in use, and which, it appears to us, might be 
emitted with far less detriment and inconvenience, than those 
against which this objection has been urged. We offer these 
observations to the author with the more willingness, because 
we consider ourselves as vindicating his own real opinion, 
against that to which he has yielded, rather from the weight of 
authority, and the iii of sir than om the force of 
sincere conviction: | 

‘The additions which have been made by the ae compi- 
ler, although, when accurately weighed, they appear copious 
and extensive, might, we imagine, have been greatly extended 
with advantage. Many little inaccuracies have been expunged 
or corrected, but we think that there still exists abupdant room 
for the use of the pruning knife. There are still many encres- 
cences which might be retrenched, many redundancies which 
might be curtailed with benefit to the work. These chasms 
might be filled up, and these deficiencies supplied, with articles 
better adapted to the meridian of this country. Instead of an | 
account of English courts, officers, local customs, which are 
frequently found interspersed through this book, the author 
should remember that it is his duty to render this an American 
work, and to accommodate it more completely to the wants of an 
American public. 

The Classical. Dictionary which j is subjoined, and which oc- 
cupies an important part of the present volume, we conceive to 
be a useful and appropriate appendage. Its nature and design 
may be fully perceived from the ensuing extract from the pre- 
face. “ Am account of the most conspicuous characigrs of an- 
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tiquity, has of late been almost universally omitted in English 
Dictionaries. In this particular we have without hesitation de- 
viated from the course prescribed by the authority and example 
of our predecessors. Classical knowledge, the rudiments of 
which are so widely disseminated throughout this country, be- 
comes invested with additional attractions when youth are ens 
bled to acqure with facility correct information respecting the 
characters and achievments of those whose names are mention- 
ed in ancient story: when the mythology and fables; the manners 
and political institutions of antiquity are rendered familiat to 
their minds. Modern poetry, also, is still under the superin- 
tendance of those deities whose inspiration was sought by Ho- 
mer and by Hesiod. The fanciful religions of Greece and Rome 
are still the sources whence the choicest and most beautiful al- 
lusions are derived to add vivacity and embellishment to the 
productions of modern genius. Hence the necessity of a work 
of this description both to the novice in classical literature, and 
to the mere English scholar.” The different objects thus suc 
cinctly narrated as affording a view of the design of this branch 
of the present publication, have been happily attained. By o» 
serving a middle course between too great exuberance; and tee 
scanty a conciseness, the author has in this portion of his work 
added consjderably to its merits. Some of the deficiencies which 
we hade frequently had occasion: to remark and to lamest ia 
Lempreire and others, have been-amply supplied: wo allude to 
the account given of the various personages mentioned in tht 
_ Scriptures and in the Jewish History, and to the establish 
of some standard by which we may be directed in the ar. 
tion of ancient proper names, by which these defects have ia 
the most satisfactory manner been remedied in the present peb 
litation. One inaccuracy, however, of an extraordinary 
we had occasion to remark. Under the head of Peammsetidhes 
an account of Psyche is introduced as if they were the sama» 
person. The unusual accuracy both of the compifer and the 
printer left us in considerable doubt whether to attribete Gis 
error to the inattention ofthe former, or the carelesaness.cbthe 
latter. But the confounding aking of Egypt with the wib d 
Cupid, isa mistake too palpahle net to have been purely aczi 
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dental, and toe singular when 8 with the general cor- 
rectness which is displayed, not to attract attention. 

Beforé we conclude these observations we camnot refrain 
from remarking that the correctness of the printing in this coun- 
try is much superior to that in Great Britain. We have seen 
beautiful and splendid works from the London presses, so dis- 
figured with typographical errors, as to render some passages 
entirely unintelligible. The volume before us might be select- 
ed as an instance of the uncommon accuracy of our printers, on 
this side of the Atlantic. Although it is one in which errors 
might be expected frequently to occur, from the difficulty of 
detection; and, although, it is the first edition of the work, yet, 
wé think, we may venture to assert, without any degree of 
hazard, that in proportion to the quantity of matter, there are in 
it not more typographical errors, than in the stereotype edition 
of Walker’s Dictionary. D. 
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The following pages will need no commendation to engage 
the serious attention of dur readers. In a community like ours, 
there is no subject of more vital interest than the establishment 
of an enlarged and liberal system of public instruction. But the 
introduction of any general plan is attended by so many difficul- 
` ties, that every project which promises to advance us nearer so 
desirable an end, should be diligently and candidly examined. 
Among the variety of schemes for this purpose which have been 
offered to public consideration, we know none which has pro- 
duced more beneficial results, than that which has been recently 
intreduced under the name of the Lancaster system—Plain, per- 
spicuous, simple, and economical, it is admirably adapted to the 
capacity as well as the pecuniary means of the poorer classes of 
society, and may be advantageously used as the basis of more 
enlarged and higher studies to persons in better circumstances... 
We have therefers-thought it advisable to present in all its de- 
tails che hisvery, che: mode of instruction, and the -prosent state 
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of one of these admirable schoole which has been in ‘successful 


operation for some years in Philadelphia. Besides serving as a 


model and a guide to similar establishments in remoter quarters 
of the union, this history may serve to bring into more genera 
notoriety and patronage among ourselves a scheme of public 
good than which none can be more meritorious. In this simple 
unaspiring institution, there is no ostentatious or intrasive cha- 
rity. The directors have wisely chosen the ‘humblest and the 
most useful walk of benevolence, and. offer to those who ate 


disposed to contribute to their assistance the means of doing 


much good.at very smali expense, of giving the helpless much 
more than present charity, the means of future happiness and for- 
tune, and of converting to the cause of morals, many whom the 
want of instruction may drive inte vice and misery. - 


A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ADELPHI 
' SCHOOL, IN THE NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 


The idle habits and neglected education of a numerous class of poor 
children within the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity, had long beens 
cause of painful regret to the well-disposed and benevolent mind, more es- 
pecially as it seemed to be an evil which did not readily admit of a remedy — 
Impressed with this deeply interesting subject, several persons had their at- 
tention awakened by a perusal of the account of a new system of education, 
first instituted by Dr. Bell, of Madras, and afterwards brought more into. ne 
tice and successfully practised, upon an extensive scale, by Joseph Lancaster, 
of London. At their request a meeting of about twenty of their fellow dti- 
zens was called, who, on being acquainted with the object contemplated, and 
after considering with sufficient deliberation the utility and practicability of 
an institution upon a similar plan in this city, were united in believing thst 
the experiment ought to be made. Accordingly, in the Autumn of 1807, 


they agreed to form themselves into a society, under the denomination of 


s The Philadelphia Association of Friends, for the Instruction of Poor Chi- 
dren.” And the proper measures being taken, a deed of incorporation ws 
obtained on the 15th day of December, 1808. 

= The active part of the business of the association, devolving upon the 
Board of Managers, they commenced their attention early after their ap- 
pointment; some delay was occasioned by the difficulty of obtaining a suita- 
ble room for the accommodation of the school, and a property qualified tutor 
—but.on the 11th day of January, 1808, the school was opened. In settling 


` the mode of conducting the school, much useful information u ohn 
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Consequence of a visit paid by several of the members in conjunction with the 
tutor, to a school of the same kind, previously established in the city of New- 
york, as also from a careful perusal of a publication on the subject by Joseph 
Lancaster. A pretty correct general idea of the mode adopted, and pursued 
by the asSociation, may be attained from the subjoined “ Sketch of the im- 
proved method of Education,” some time since compiled by one of the mem- 
bers, although later experience has induced a considerable variation in seve- 
ral particulars, both from that and from Lancaster's system, in which res- 
pects, it is apprehended improvements have been made 

The scholars were at first but few, but a rapid increase following at the 
end of three months they amounted to about ninety. Many occasional diffi- 
culties presented in reducing to order, and due subordination, a company so 
rude and unaccustomed to the restraints of discipline, but patience and per- 
severance in a great degree surmounted them, so that in the course of a few 
months, the business began to wear an encouraging aspect, inducing a hope 
that the anticipations entertained, would in time be fully realised. 

Although the design of this institution is altogether of a charitable na- 
ture, yet, upon the ori- nal plan, the idea of an equivalent was always held 
éut—for every child admitted, a stipulated sum was paid. It was supposed 
that some parents, though they could not well afford it, would prefer paying 
a small compensation, rather than have their children considered as charity 
scholars—others it was thought might apply for the benefits of the institu- 
tion, who were able to pay a small sum, although probably not adequate to 
the expense according to the usual rates. Both these classes were provided 
fer, by granting a ticket of admission for one quarter’s schooling, upon the 
payment of one dollar for each child, the same sum being continued quarterly 
in advance during the time the child remained in the school. But in every 
instance of an application, if, on inquiry, it was believed that the person was ` 
a suitable object, and not able to pay, he was recommended to a patron, and 
thus obtained a ticket of admission. That is to say, the society had procured 
anumber of annual contributors, on the condition, that for every four dol- 
lars thus subscribed, each should be furnished with a ticket, entitling him 
to the schooling of one child for a year. In this way, together with the 
sums paid by the members, and such other occasional subscriptions as were 
received, a fund was created to pay the teacher’s salary, and various inci- 
dental expenses. | 

Some change in this plan was however afterwards thought advisa- 
ble. Instead of each contributor being furnished, as formerly, with a ticket 
for every four dollars subscribed, entitling him to the privilege of schooling 
one child only, he is now, on paying annually four dollars or upwards, au- 
thorized to recommend to the attention of the board of managers, any num- 


One of the most material is the substitution of slates for tand. 
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ber of suitable objects, who will be taken upon the liat of applicants, and ad- 
mitted according to priority, as vacancies occur.“ The former method vn 
found to be attended with embarrassments of several kinds, and operated 
unfavourably to a leading object, the filling of the school; the latter, while it 
affords a greater probability of supplying the needfal complement of sche 
lars, gives greater scope for the exercise of beneficence in the patron. Its 
understood that in every instance the contributor stands in the light of patroa 
to the child recommended by him.—When a child claims his patronage, be is 
first to ascertain whether the parent is not in-circumstances to afford the ex 
pense of education; also if the child is not less than five, or more than thir- 
teen years of age. He is then to apply to one of the managers (whose same 
with those of the other officers of the society, it is intended to publish anno- 

ally in the Philadelphia Directory) the manager, on being satisfied that the 
child is a proper object to receive the benefits of the institution, shall d 
liver him an order to the recorder of admissions; who, on receipt thereef, 
will, if there be a vacancy, grant the child a ticket of admission into the 
school, = = 

T be plat with respect to children, whose parents choose to pay for then, 

remains as before stated. l 


A sketch of the improved method of education, employed by 
Dr. Bell, in the asylum at Madras; by J. Lancaster, in Lon- 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


The children learn their letters by printing them in sand. 
For this purpose a table, constructed on the following plan, must be pro 
cured. l 


A 


A represents the part where the sand is to be placed, and is a herizontal 
surface about fifteen feet long and six inches wide; and to preserve the sand 
from wasting, ledges, something less than one inch high, are placed around 
this part of the table; and B represents the space, a little declining dowa- 
wards for the arm to rest on. f 

Ten children may then be seated at the table, and a single letter, as I, 
printed or painted large enough to be seen by the whole class at once, i 
hung up in view before them. The monitor directs their attention to ths 
letter, and pronounces it aloud; each scholar now makes his best effort at 


By a regulation adopted in November 2d, 1809, a cubseriber of fifty dem 
or more, is entitled to the privilege of an annual eontributor for life. 
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forming the letter in the sand, with a stick given him for the purpose, about 
the thickness of a quill, and two inches long. Their first attempt will very 
probably be an awkward one; but the monitor points out the defects, and if 
necessary prints the letter for them, and teaches them to retrace it in the sand; 
after which they make repeated trials upon the same letter, until every child 
in the class is able to form it readily and with neatness. This attained, their 
next task will be a much easier one, being little different from the first. H 
is placed before them, and their whole attention is confined to that letter, as 
it was before to I, until they can form it with the same neatness. T, L, E, F, 
i and l, are then taught in the same manner. The time necessarily required 
to form these letters handsomely will not be more than from two to three 
days, for children of four or five years old; and for those of six or seven years 
old, one day will generally be sufficient. The formation of them all depends 
upon the simple art of making a straight line, and is very easily acquired by 
most children. 

The next division of the alphabet consists of AVW MN ZKYX,vwk 
y z and x; and as to make these letters depends upon the formation of an an- 
gle, when the first one has been neatly printed in the sand, the others are 
made with little difficulty. 

The third and last division consists of such letters as in their formation 
depend upon a circle, or a curve: these areOUCJIGDPBRQSaobd 
Pqgemnhturs fj: and here it may be observed, that the making of one 
letter only is required at one time; and that on no account whatever must 
the pupil pass on to another letter until he is able to print the first with 
neatness. In the time thus spent in forming each letter of the several divi- 
sions of the alphabet, the pupil will be able to know them at first sight, and 
thus he is not only enabied to print his letters, but also learns them all, and 
that too in much less time than would be necessary in the common way of 
teaching. Before the pupils of this class pass into the next, their exercises 
should be varied in the following manner. The monitor is required to take 
them through their letters again, placing two before them at a time; then a 
second and a third time, making three or four letters. This will recall to 
their memory the letters first learned, and the practice of making several to- 
gether will give facility in the formation of them. 

It will soon be discovered by the teacher that children thus constantly 
employed will require seasonable relaxation. This must be attended to at 
suitable intervals: and when they are going a second or a third time over the 
alphabet, as before described, they should several times in the day be called 
from their seats, and formed in a class around a card that contains fhe whole 
alphabet at once in view. The monitor pointing to the first letter, asks” 
aloud, what letter is that? The head boy answefs first. The same question 
is then put to the second, pointing to the next letter; and so on till all are 
several times examined by the monitor. But if any call the letter amiss, the 
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next is questioned, and the next, until some one answers aright, who may be 
allowed to go up in the class above those that miscalled it. This exercise 
perfects them in knowing their letters at first sight, and is a pleasing relaxa- 
tion from the constant employment of printing the letters in the sand. 


SPELLING AND SYLLABIC READING. 


When the children have learned their alphabet, they are advanced tos 
higher class, and are taught to spell and read monosyllables. Their first 
lesson should be an easy one, and not more than the first column in Comly’s 
Spelling-Book, ba, da, fa, ha. The monitor having prepared the sand, and 
furnished every boy with his stick, spells the first word aloud b,—a, ba: and 
they all print it at the same time. This is no difficult task: every scholar 
knows his letters, and they all know also how to make them with neatness. 
They are then only required to make two letters as pronounced by the moti- 
tor, and to learn that b,—a, spells ba. Tlie monitor inspects their perforn- 
ance, and if there be any want of care or neatness, the sand is smoothed and 
the same word given to them as before, still adhering to the rule of doing one 
thing well, before another ig undertaken. The second word is then spelled 
by the monitor d,—a, da. Here again we see the task is very simple; the 
last letter of this was printed in the other word, and if well done there, may 
readily be repeated in this; accordingly we shall find much less time will be 
necessary to print this word than the fitst; and as the same observation will 
apply to the third and the fourth word, the first lesson will soon be so fr 
completed. 

A new task is now required of the young speller. We have seen him en- 
gaged in learning his letters, and at the same time learning to print them 
neatly in sand. We have seen him go through his exercise of spelling by 
printing the words as they were spelled aloud by the monitor; but he is now 
required to spell the words himself by printing them in the sand as they are 
given out by the monitor. The monitor gives out the first word da, and the 
scholars from memory must print b, a. Then da is given out, and they spell 
it in like manner. In going over the lesson in this way, sometimes it will be 
discovered that recollectian fails them: they cannot spell all the words from 
memory. If this should be the case, the lesson must be repeated in the first 
form, the monitor spelling the words as before b, —a, ba; d, —a, da; and this 
is repeated until the scholar can spell the words from memory as they are 
given out by the monitor. 

The class is now so far perfected i in their first spelling lesson, that they 
not only Wan print the words in the sand as they are spelled for them, bat 
they can also spell them from memory one after another as the monitor gives 
them out. The next point to be gained is the reuding of them This how- 
ever, is no difficult task: every boy has several times seen the words neatly 
printed in the sand before him; they have become already so familiar, that 
‘they have only to see the word, and they can pronounce with certainty whet 
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word it is. The monitor furnishes each boy with a spelling book, and points 
out the lesson that they have learned to spell, and the head boy reads aloud 
ba. da. fa.ha. The second reads it also, and so on to the last, when the boys 
return the books to the monitor. The first lesson may now be considered as 
completely learned: for the children in the class cannot only print the words 
with neatness, but they can spell them, and they can read them; but, to give 
diversity to their exercises it will be proper before they have a new lesson, 
to spell this one out of book. The mode of doing this is so well understood, 
that no account of this part of the business will be necessary. 

It has been already stated that every scholar before he enters this class 
knows all his letters, and knows too how to print them in the sand. With 
these advantages he enters upon the task of learning to print, to spell and to 
read four words; and an ordinary capacity will enable him to do this in one 
hour, and to do it perfectly. 

The second lesson contains four words more, be, de, fe, he. One letter. 
only in these words is different from the last lesson. The monitor spells b, 
—¢, be, and the scholars print it as before: d,—e, de, and so on to the last. 
When this is accomplished, he varies the exercise and gives out the words, 
be, de, &c. and the class must now print them from memory. Next they all 
read them, and afterwards spell them out of book; all which is accomplished 
in less than half the time spent upon the first lesson. Their lessons may 
now be increased to eight words, and afterwards to twelve, and even to 
twenty, without requiring any more time. 

In this way the class should be conducted through the monosyllables. 
They should be able to print and spell every word before they attempt to 
read them: and should never enter upon a new lesson, until the preceding 
one has been read with correctness and ease. 

. Syllabic reading, as far as we have seen the class practising it, consists 
merely in pronouncing the words one after another as they stand in the co- 
lumns of their spelling books. Great advantages result from this kind of 
reading. The children acquire a knowledge of words and are enabled to 
pronounce them with correctness and facility; and as we have now conducted 
our class through the tables of spelling lessons that are composed of mono- 
syllables, and find them equal to the task of printing them neatly in sand, 
and reading them in the book, it is time to take them from the sand table 
and introduce them into writing. But before giving an account of the mode 
of teaching them to write, an exercise that undergoes some variation from 
this time must be noticed; for while they are employed in learning to write, 
they must not neglect the important business of spelling out of book, and 
reading. 

Spelling out of book is continued daily on the plan jrid in their pro- 
gress through the monosyllables, and it must for some time longer be con- 
fined to the lessons before learned; for they cannot with any advantage be 
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required to spell words that they have not printed in the sand, or written 
on the slate; while they are therefore unable to write their lessons on the 
slate, and while they are employed in learning to write to qualify them for 
entering upon words of two syllables, all the exercise of spelling off book 
must be in their back lessons: reading also is to be continued daily as before 
with this difference; they have heretofore read only their spelling lessons and 
now they are to read sentences. At proper times through the course of the 
day, the moniter furnishes every boy with his spelling book, and in the first 
instance, lesson 13, page 5, is pointed out to them. 


All of us, my son, are to die. 
Go not in the way of bad men. 
For bad men are in the way of sin. 


The head boy pronounces the first word as if he had met with it in a 
spelling lesson; then the second word in like manner, and so on to the end of 
the lesson. He is not to be allowed to say, all of us, my son, are to die. But 
he is to make a full stop between every word, thus: all.—of—us.—my.— 
son.—are.—to.—die. For we are only teaching him the first part of the art 
of reading, that is to know the words and to pronounce them properly. With 
this only in view he is to read, and without any attention to the sense; the 
other children all read the same lesson in their turns, in the same manner; 
after which the books are delivered to the monitor, and they resume their 
task of writing. This mode of reading is to be continued until the class have 
a knowledge of words of two and three syllables. 


WRITING AND SPELLING ON SLATES. 


Writing is taught on slates. The slates are to be properly ruled with a sharp 
pointed instrument, and the class seated at a common school desk. Their copy 
im written with chalk on a black board, and hung up in view: their first 
task is to make a straight stroke. The monitor furnishes every bey withs 
slate pencil long enough to be held as a pen, and before they are allowed to 
begin, he passes along the class and instructs them in the proper manner of 
holding it. This done, their attention is directed to the copy, and they make 
their first attempt. The monitor points out the defects, shows his pupile 
how to avoid them in future, eleans off their slates with a sponge that he car- 
ries in his hand for the purpose, and directs them to make a new trial 
Line after line is written in this way, until, they can make a good stroke. 
A new copy is now placed before them. The stroke must havea tum at the 
bottom; next 2 turn at the top; and when all this is wéll done, their next copy 
ism. Here the monitor observes to them that the parts of this letter were 
before made separately; and that now they are only to join the strokes, gi- 
ving to the last a turn, beth at tep and bottom. After making m, their next 
eopy should be o. This will require many trials before it is written hand- 
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sumely; but the next one will be an easy task. They are capable of making 
o, and they had before learned to make a stroke with a turn at bottom: these 
properly joined forma. They are now so far taught that they can write a, 
m, and n; for n is a part of m. Their next copy is therefore these letters 
joined, amn. We shall now have no more letters standing alone as a copy; 
but proceed regularly through the alphabet, having mn iii to and written 
with every letter; thus, bmn, cin, dmn, &c. 

Those who are unacquainted with this method of acii writing, would 
be surprised to find how little time is necessary to bring children so far, and 
to make them capable of writing their spelling on slates. But before we 
proceed further, it must be observed, that while the class are thus employed 
in learning to write to enable them to spell words of two syllables, they have 
also been daily exercised in spelling their back lessons out of book, and in 
syllabic reading. 

From this time the exercise in writing òn the slate will be continued. 
All the spelling lessons heretofore learned were monosyllables, and they were 
learned by printing them in sand; but words of two and more syllables are 
to be learned by writing them on slates. And as they have acquired a 
knowledge of the written alphabet, the shape and proportion of every letter, 

and the proper mode of joining them together; the monitor again resumes the 

business of spelling his class. His duty also becomes more arduous than 

before; for he is not only required to inspect the words as they are written, to 

detect errers in spelling, but constant attention must be given to the manner 

of holding the pencil. All being in readiness to proceed, the monitor begins 

with the first lesson of two syllabis, b,a,—k,e,r—baker; b,a,—s, ijn; c,a,—p,e,r 

caper, &c. He must not be permitted to say, b a ba—k e r ker—baker, but 

make a distinct pause between the letters, a longer one between the syllables, 

and then pronounce the word. Their first lesson contains only eight words.’ 
When these are well written and the whole inspected by the monitor, he 
eleans their slates with his sponge, and goes over the same lesson without 

spelling the words for the class. He gives out the first word baber, and the 
scholars are to write it down from memory. Then the second word basin, 

which they write as before; the monitor superintends the holding of their 
pencils, and inspects the spelling and the writing of every word in the lesson. 

Then he hands the class the books, and they read the words as before taught 
in the monosyllables, and they finish the lesson by spelling it out of book. 
In spelling out of book, the same method is followed by every scholar that 
the monitor observed when he spelled the words for the class. He gives 
out the first word Saker, and the head boy spells b,a—k,e,r—baker. The 
second boy spells b,a—s,i,n—basin, and so on By this means the unmeaning 
repitition of sounds is avoided, and a deliberate, natural and impressive mode 
of spelling inculcated, that simplifies the art of iia and facilitates the 
advancement of the sohohir, . 
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The first lesson that is written on the slate is a short one. The boys 
have learned to spell and read every word, and have given proof of their pro- 
ficiency by spelling out of book. The second is learned in the same manner, 
and in this way they go regularly through the Spélling-Book. While the 
children are too young or too inexperienced to be taught Arithmetic, their 
spelling continues through the day without any other intermission than to 
write a copy and to read a lesson; but those who are further advanced, and 
are learning arithmetic, spell only one or two lessons in the course of the day. 
BEADING. 


The method of teaching reading is only to be considered here so far as it 
relates to the higher classes. It may be observed that our pupils are already 
expert syllabic readers. That is, they bave acquired from the exercise of 
reading their spelling lessons, such an extensive knowledge of words, and 
are so accustomed to know them at first sight, and to pronounce them with 
propriety, that they enter upon this study with peculiar advantages. No 
habitual tones; no impetuous, nor drawling manner of expression are to be 
contended with. So that little more remains to be done than to give them 
liberty to read, and a good example for imitation. 


WRITING. 


: Writing on the slate has been described as far as it relates to spelling. 

In the exercise of spelling on the slate, constant improvement in writing may 
be expected. But writing is taught e of that exercise, in the 
following manner. 

At proper intervals, once or more in the day, the spelling lesson is sus- 
pended; the monitor cleans the slates with his sponge; copper-plate copies 
are placed before them, and they write a copy on the slate. The monitor 
constantly passes and repasses along his class, teaches the manner of hold- 
ing the pencil, points out every fault he can discover, and sometimes by 
making a letter or writing a word, teaches the shape and proportion of the 
letters in the copy before them. Sufficient time for the present having been 
devoted to writing, the monitor removes the copies, and the class resume 
their other studies. 

The degree of perfection to “which boys will attain by writing on the 
slate without ever having a pen in their hands is very considerable; but as the 
use of the pen is also to be acquired by practice, this part of their education 
must not be neglected; and two or three times in the course of a week, afew 
lines should be written in a copy book, after having been examined and ap- 


proved by the monitor on the slate. 


_ ARITAMETIC. 

The method of teaching the simple rules of arithmetic in classes has also 
been found very expeditious. In the first place the figures may be taught, 
like the written alphabet, from a copy on the black board. The numeratiee 
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table may alsó readily be taught in the same way; and when the addition ta. 
ble is well understood, the class may be instructed in the following manner. 
The monitor holds a book in his hand that contains the whole work and the 


answer of every example that he teaches. A few sums may be two or three . 


figures only; and when they begin to understand the art of addition, they may 
be enlarged to several columns, as in the following arta 


3 2 4 
2 6 9 
5 3 7 


Total 11 3 0 


In this case the monitor reads aloud from his book the first number 324; 
which every boy in the class sets down in figures on his slate. This being 
inspected by the monitor as he passes along the.class, and found to be right, 
he gives out the next number 269, which the scholars place as directed, un- 


a 


der the first number and with units under units, tens under tens, &c. Then 


537 which they place as before. Upon an intimation from the monitor, the 
head boy begins and adds aloud, 7 and 9 are 16 and 4 are 20; set down 0 and 
carry 2. All in the class place the 0 under the first column, and the second. boy 
carrying 2 to the next column, adds aloud, 2 and 3 are 5, and 6 are 11, and 2 
are 13; set down 3 and carry 1. The third boy then begins, 1 and 5 are 6 
and 2 are 8 and 3 are 11, set down 11. The monitor passing along the class, 
sees that every boy has placed the sum total as ‘directed; he knows too that 
their work is correet by the key that he holds in his hand, which contains 
the whole process; and after pronouncing it right, the result is rubbed off 
their slates and the whole operation is repeated until every scholar has given 
sufficient proof that he perfectly understands the whole process, The slates 
are then cleaned, a new example is given, and the class overcomes every 
difficulty by repeated exercises in the manner before described. 

Another method of teaching the simple rules of arithmetic, and one which 
should be occasionally resorted to, is in the use of the black board. 

In the example of addition, for instance, which has been given the moni- 
tor having placed it on the black board in figures written with a piece of 
chalk, and large enough to be seen by the whole class, assembles the boye 
around it. The head boy adds aloud 7 and 9 are 16, and 4 are 20; set down 
0 and carry 2. The monitor stands by the board, with his piece of chalk, 
sets down the figures, as they are found by the several boys who add the 
columns in their turns, and gives a new example when the first is well un- 
derstood. ` This account of the method of teaching addition will be sufficient; 
the same principle will hold good in all the other rules and may easily be 
applied by every teacher. 

Many children enter upon the study of arithmetic under great disadvan- 


tages for want of a knowledge of the tables. This shoald never be the cast: 
VOL. 1. 3a , 
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when they meet with difficulties they feel discouraged, and from this cause 
the labour of teachers becomes very much increased. | 
It has been already mentioned that a knowledge of the figures may be 

given, and the numeration table may be taught upon the black board. Be- 
gides these, some easy addition table should be learned by every boy before 
he attempts to add a single line. Subtraction tables also, that may readily 
be formed by the teacher, will facilitate the progress of beginners. These 
tables are taught to a whole class at once, like the multiplication table; and 
therefore one example in the latter will be sufficient. 

The class being provided with slates and pencils, the monitor reads twice 
1 are 2, and every scholar writes it down on his slate; twice 2 are 4, which s 
written like the first; twice 3 are 6, and so to twice 12 are 24. Every figure 
is inspected by the monitor as he passes along the class, and when one line 
is written and inspected, the slates are cleaned, and the same lesson dictated 
and written down as before, until it can be readily repeated from memory. 
The second line of the table is then given; after that the third, and so on, 
until the whole is committed to memory: and this will be found to require 
less than half the time that would be necessary to perform the same task by 
pursuing the common method. 


The present situation of the establishment will be learnt from 
the following annual report of the Board of Managers. 
In terminating its duties with the close of the year, the Board of Mans. 


gers furnishes the association with a report of its proceedings. 
Among the various offices devolved upon it, meetings have been helé 


monthly, and special conventions have taken place when the interests of the 


Institution entrusted to its care, required such attention. 

The school for boys, regulated in conformity with the system which twe 
years since was determined upon, and conducted with the usual zeal and 
ability of John Ely the teacher, continues to afford the most satisfactory and 
pleasing evidence of the utility of the plan then adopted, and of the efficacy: 
with which it is applied. 

The original design of the Association embracing the education of both 

sexes of children, induced the board to avail itself of the first occasion which 
presented for opening a girls’ school, and for engaging the services of a well 
qualified tutoress. 

The operations of that department were therefore commenced in the 
sixth month last: and itis very gratifying to observe the success which has 
already attended the efforts employed by the mistress to discipline her pe- 
pils, as well as the facility with which she imparts instruction to their minds. 

With but one exception, the schools have been regularly visited twice in 
each month, by ccmmittees appointed for that purpose, who investigated the 

progress of the scholars in the several branches taught in the Institution, st- 
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tended to the general order of the children, and neni such advice 
from time to time, as appeared to them necessary. 

Quarterly examinations have likewise been held, when rewards were dis- 
pensed to such of the pupils whose exemplary demeanor, and industrious 
application to their studies, rendered them objects of notice and favour. 

The suffering condition of many of the children during the inclement 
part of last winter, for want of sufficient clothing, awakened the sympathy of 
the board, snd induced it to solicit donations of old clothes through the me: 
diam of the public newspapers. The characteristic beneficence of our fel- 
low citizens was on that occasion manifested, and a considerable quantity was 
soon furnished. To convert the materials thus obtained into suitable gar. 
ments, a society of young women volunteered their services, and through 
their kindness, many of the scholars were rendered comfortable. 

By reference to the recorder's books, it appears that within the year 1812, 
six hundred and thirty-five children have received the benefits of the Insti- 
tution, of whom five hundred and twenty-four were boys, and one hundred 
and cleven girls: the average number attending daily of the former, was 
about two hundred and thirty, and of the latter one hundred. Four hun; 
dred and seventy-two children now belong to the schools.“ 

As each of the apartments in which the schools are kept is designed and 
farnished so as to accommodate three hundred children, and the system 
adopted being calculated to instruct that number under one teacher, it is 
very desirable to have the deficiency supplied, and it is presumed this might 
be readily accomplished, if the annual subscribers would avail themselves af 
the privilege to which they are entitled, of recommending proper objects to 

. the managers for admission. 

Orders have been drawn on the treasurer amounting to one thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars and seventeen cents. The current expenses 
ef the year however cannot be accurately ascertained, until some accounts 
not yet rendered be exhibited. 

Not less than two thousand dollars will be required for the support of the 
Institution next year: and the association being destitute of any permanent 
fands, the board earnestly recommends that prompt endeavours be used to 
increase the number of annual subscribers, especially as some of those who 
heretofore have patronised the establishment, have from death, and other 
causes, ceased to contribute to its support. | 

Aware that connected with the advantages which flow from the acquire- 
ment of the ordinary branches of school learning, it always was an important 
object with the association, to regulate the habits of those children whose 
welfare it desired to promote by impressing their minds with the value of 
moral order, and the more solemn obligations of religion as taught in the 


° Upwards of one thousand children have been admitted into the Adelphi 
Sehool since its commencement, in 1808. 
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Scriptures, and admitted by all professing christians, the board has not been 
regardless of this interesting part of its duty, and with sincere satisfaction it 
is enabled to state, that judging from the progressive improvement of the 
dispositions and conduct of the pupils, the persuasive admonition extended 
on these prrticular subjects has not been altogether unavailing. 

Convinced that incalculable benefits may be dispensed to the unprotected 
children of this populous city, and its suburbs, by well regulated seminaries 
of learning, which deserve to be esteemed among the best remedies for eradi- 
cating the vice, and inseparable misery, which unhappily abound, and pleased 

‘with hearing of the successful progress of other institutions in Philadelphia, 
conducted on the improved and economical system of Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster, the board is not without an assurance, founded on the well knowa 
philanthropy of our citizens, that associations of this character will not be 
permitted to languish for ‘want of pecuniary aid, when the effects resulting 

i „ftom them rationally promise an increase of good order and industry, the 

consequent promotion of individual welfare and comfart, and generally, = 
advancement of the essential interests of society. 


Philadelphia, Twelfth Month, 30ch, 1812. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—SHIPWRECK. 


Tux following delindi narrative, derived ioii an authentic source we 
deem worthy of preservation not merely from the interest, naturally inspired 
by the misfortunes of others, but because it evinces that there is no situs 
tion in life, so desperate as not to admit of some alleviation from our own ex. 
ertions, or some consolation from the protection of Providence. There i isa 
beautiful description of a similar disaster in the Isle of Palms which this 
story forcibly recalled to our recollection, and which may be quoted as a 
proof; how near the exquisite conceptions of poetry may approach the reality 
of truth, for there is scarcely a circumstance of fictitious distress imagined 


by the poet, which is CV narrative of om 
ee ceuntryman. . 


Soon as his light has warm’d the seas, 

From the parting cloud fresh blows the breeze; 
And that is the spirit whose well-known song 
Makes the vessel to sail in joy along. 

No fears hath she;—her giant ſurm 
Oer wrathful surge, through blackening storm, 
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MNajestically calm, would go 
Mid the deep darkness white, as snow! 
But gently now the small waves glide 
` Lake playful lambe oer a mountain’s side. 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye, 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast! 
—Husb! hush! thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 
Fire hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o’er the deck; 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 7 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 
Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine 
That gladdened late the skies, 
And her pendant that kiss'd the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleam’d softly from below, 
And flung a warm and sunny flush 
O’er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 


Oh! many a dream was in the ship 
-An hour before her death: 
And sights of home with sighs disturb’d 
The sleeper’s long drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea. 
The sailor beard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamote 
That grows before his cottage-door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 
: Uis arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listen’d with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father had pass’d; 
And his wife—by turns she wept and smiled, 
As she look’d on the father of her chilé 
Neturn'd to her heart at last. 
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E He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded the reeling deck he paces, 
Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces;— 
The whole ship’s crew are there. 
Wailings around and overhead, 
Brave spirits stupified or dead, 
And madness and despair. 


Leave not the wreck, thou cruel boat, 
While yet tis fħine to save, 
And angel hands will bid thee float 
Uninjured o’er the wave, 
Though whirlpools yawn across thy way, 
And storms, impatient for their prey, 
Around thee fiercely rave! 
Vain all the prayers of pleading eyes, 1 
of outery loud, and humble sighs, ö ö 
Hands clasp'd, or wildly toss’d on high 
To bless or curse in agony! — 
Despair and resignation vain! 
Away like a strong-wing’d bird she flies, 
That heeds not human miseries, 
And far off in the sunshine dies 
Like a wave of the restless main. 
Hush! hush! ye wretches left behind! 
Silence becomes the brave, resign’d 
To unexpected doom. : 


In March 1810 the king of Naples by a sweeping decree con- 
fiscated thirty-five sail of American vessels, some of which had 
come as friends to trade and others had been brought in by the 
Neapolitan privateers. As a natural result of this measure a 
number of Americans who had bcen thus deprived of their pro- 
perty, waited with anxiety an Opportunity of returning to tbeir 
families and friends. 

The ship Margaret, William Fairfield master, ee to 
Salem, about this period had been recovered froin her captors, by 
compromise, giving up half her cargo; and was preparing to re- 
turn to the port where she belonged; of course there were many 
applications for passages: thirty-one being all that could be ac- 
commodated were immediately engaged. 
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On the 10th of April, the Margaret sailed from Naples with 
a valuable cargo of brandy, silks, &c. estimated value in Ame- 
rica one hundred thousand dollars. Her officers and crew were 
fifteen in number; her passengers, as before stated, thirty-one! 
In twelve days they had passed the Streights and were in the 
Atlantic. The 13th of May the ship lay too off Flores, whilst 
some of the passengers and crew went on shore at this beautiful 
island to obtain an addition to their live stock and fresh water. 
Thus far the passage had been delightful; the ship sailed like 
the wind; the weather had been moderate, and the company 
were happy in the idea of soon being at their own fire sides. 
The weather generally is found boisterous in the neighbour- 
hood of the Western Islands: it was so withthe Margaret. For se- 
veral days she experienced a succession of gales: on the 20th of 
May, however, in lat. N. 39° 40'. long. W. 40°. the wind appear- 
ed settled and steady from the E. S. E.; all hearts were cheered 
with the prospect; every rag of sail that could draw was set; top 
gallant studden sails and royals were spread aloft; but in a mo- 
ment how changed the scene!—About noon the wind freshened. 
considerably, the passengers, who were below, talking of their 
homes and their expectation of soon being there, were called up 
to help take in sail. The wind, accompanied by hail and rain, in a 
few seconds increased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted fast, 
frst to the S. and then S. W. The helm was hard up to keep the 
ship before the wind, it changed however too quick for her; and 
gtadually, though in an instant, lay her proud masts in the seal 
—she was hardly on her beam- ends before all hands were on her 
bottom, most of them clinging to the chains. Cut away the 
masts, was now the general cry: an axe was obtained from the 
carpenter’s chest, which had been lashed to the now upper part 
of the deck: at intervals, as the swell would recede the deck was 
cleared; the weather shrouds and stays being cut, a man made 
fast with a rope soon hacked away the masts; the guns, camboose, 
anchors and boats were also cut away. The ship now righted, 
but under water! The crew crowded tothe bowsprit and taffel 
rail, which was all that the sea did not cover with every roll. 
What a moment for reflection: forty-six souls on a wreck with 
barely a space above water safficient for them to stand on:—at 
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least eight degrees from the nearest land, and half passage across 
the Atlantic!—One or two of the boys were affected to tears, and 
expressed aloud their lamentations; the men generally displayed 


aà fortitude that did them honour. 


The boats were the next subject of consideration. The pin- 
hace was in pieces; the yawl full of water, her stern nearly out: 


the long boat lay bottom up among the masts and spars: after 
much difficulty however she was brought along side the wreck. 


The first attempt to clear her proved ineffectual from the holes 
stove in her bottom, several of her plank ends being started, and 
the gunwales torn off: she was therefore again turned bottom up; 
some lead nailed on her principal leaks, old canvass and pieces 
of spars forced into the others. After five hours labour she wasin 
a situation to float, though a third full of water, and leaking soas 
to require two men constantly bailing. Fourteen persons imme- 
diately jumped into her and pushed off, promising to return for 
the rest when the boat would admit of it. 

Daylight now was disappearing: the wind bad lulled, but the 
sea was still high: a young man however dropped from the taffel 
rail and was taken into the boat. She lay to leeward of the wreck, 
to which she was fastened by a hawser. The crashes on the 
wreck, occasioned by the friction of the masts and spars against 
the sides, and the spouting of water from the hatches and sky- 
lights, caused by the motion of the sea, was great and intimida- 
ting, from the idea of the deck’s being forced up, or the wreck 
torn in pieces: it was kept afloat thus far by the brandy, which 
however, from time to time drifted away: the sea was also cover- 
ed with mettrasses, chests, trunks, drowned goats, sheep, and 


- hogs. When any thing passed near the long boat that could be of 


iaz. 


use it was secured: by this means sewing silk to caulk the leaks, 
a barrel of oil, a drowned hog, and some sea soaked bread were 
obtained. Next morning, with the assistance of the yawl, whicè 
with difficulty was kept afloat, a keg of brandy, a spar to make a 
mast, and part of a royal for a sail, were taken from the wreck. 

The people on the ship, tired with their anxious night began 
to be impatient at not being taken off, which, in fact, was impos- 
sible, from the situation of the boat, which could not hold more 
than she had on. board: they had obtained wine, water, bread and 


`~ 
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pork, which they reſused to share unless the others would come 
along side: they had compasses and quadrants which they would 
not part with. About 100’clock, some men who had swam from 
the wreck were driven back; others showed an inclinatio#to make 
a like attempt: those on board the long boat wished to remain 
by their shipmates, but informed them it would be impossible if 
they made another attempt to sink her, which would be the inevi- 
table result of their crowding on board; and declared that any one 
leaving the wreck would be a signal for the hawser being cut, 
and leaving them to their fate. 

Those on board the boat alrcady suffered excessively from 

want of food and water, notwithstanding which, about midday 
‘they ‘were forced, from the determination generally evinced by 
those on the wreck to swim to them, and several having jumped 
into the sea (who however regained the wreck in the yawl) to 
hoist their sail and commit their Jives and wretched bark to 
the mercy of Providence. The cries and groans of their compa- 
nions, thus left behind, long sounded in their ears. Five days 
they scudd ed before the wind with the heavens as their compass; 
and after suffering every thing that human nature could bear 
from hunger, thirst and fatigue, they were taken up by the brig 
Poacher, captain Dunn, from Alicant bound to Boston, on a 
short allowance of provisions and water. Thus the sufferings of 
those exhausted beings did not end here. The Poacher cruised 
several days in search of the wreck, but without success. 

On the departure of the long boat (Monday May 21st) they- 
hoisted a signal on the wreck, by lashing a royal mast to the 
stump of the main mast, and making fast acabin quilt, about 
thirty feet above the deck: they then erected a stage, laying spars 
across the quarter rails, and a sail on the spars, which made them 
tolerably comfortable. Two days after, a large ship passed so 
near; that they saw the hull; and the yawl, shattered as she was, 
was despatched to board her, but being small and a heavy sea run- 
ning it was impossible to make much progress: they however, 
got near enough to see the people on deck; but they were passed 
unheeded. 

On the 24th they caught aturtle, and having found in a chest 
a tinder box which was dried in the sun, they made a fire in tie 
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ship's bell and with a baking pan cooked a mess of soup ſor all 
hands; they could never strike fire afterwards. 

In the course of six days they had secured three casks water, 
one barrel wine, salt pork and beef, hams, corn, potatoes, bread, 
kc. sufficient to have lasted two or three months; but unfortu- 
nately there came on a gale the 28th, and during the night, the 
spars Which lay along side, a heavy sea running at the same time, 
beat away all the upper works, with them the staging went, and 
they lost all their provisions except a little salt meat, and about 
three gallons of wine. In the fore part of the night there were 
four men in the yawl, which had been previously mended, but it 
blowing so fresh and the boat making so much water, two of them 
were obliged to get out on the wreck, leaving the others to steer 
and bale. Next morning, it being more moderate, three more got 
into the yawl, and were employed taking the people from abaft te 
the bowsprit: shortly after the quarter deck floated off, carrying 
_ with it the stump of the mizzen mast 

On the 30th they succeeded in making a stage on the fore- 
castle, which kept the company dry: after this nothing material 
happened until the 3d June, when a sailor died, overcome with fa- 
tigue and reduced by famine. The wine was now gone, and the 
men were on an allowance of a wine glass of vinegar every twen- 
ty-four hours, not having had any water since the 28th ult. The 
Ach they went to work to get a pipe of brandy out, which they 
affected by noon, when many of the people, having drank a quan- 
tity of salt water, which had increased their sufferings to a great 
degree, inadvertently took brandy to quench their raging thirst: 
fourteen persons died the next day, and in twenty-four hours one 
more experiencéd the same fate. By the 6th the whole of the 
upper deck had gone, and every thing that was between decks 
had Aoated away, leaving nothing to subsist on but salt beef and 
Pork, which could not be eat without water. 

On the 7th, finding the ship had drifted too far S. to be in the 
track of our vessels, being in lat. 39° 17. the yawl left the ship 
with five persons in her; they having previously heard prayers, 
which had been regularly said since the wreck: they took with 
them about two and half gallons brandy, some pork, and a small 
quantity of vinegar; they endeavoured to stretch to the north- 
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ward. Ten persons were still alive on the wreck, five of whom 
retained sufficient strength to hold out some time, if not washed. 
into the sea. For sixteen days those in the boat had no relief, 
and were reduced to every miserable shift to allay their thirst: it 
rained on the night of the 22d June, and they saved, by means of 
their handkerchiefs, two quarts of water; the next day one man 
died without a groan, overcome by his sufferings; that day: they. 
caught some rudder fish, which, with partial showers that ‘fell. 
until the 27th, kept body and soul together. The 28th another of 
the small crew breathed his last withouta moan. The 29th, 
the sea running high, the oars and mast were lost: having no- 
thing to keep the boat out of the trough of the sea, every mo- 
ment they thought would be their last: after some difficulty how- 
ever they managed to invent a rudder and keep before the sea. 

The 30th, at 3 P. M. the boat being nearly half full of water, 
when looking round, hetween hope and fear, they descried a sail, 
which, with considerable difficulty, they approached; and at four 
o'clock, overpowered by their feelings and gratitude to God, they 
were taken on board the schooner General Johnson, capt, S. L. Dav 
vis, from Lisbon bound to Boston, in lat. 40° 12’. N. long. 45° W. 
the captain treated them with the utmost tenderness and consi- 
deration; giving them at first light food, and in small quantities, 
increasing their rations with their strength. This was the eighth. 
sail seen since the shipwreck; four before they left the ship, and 
four afterwards; they were on the wreck seventeen days, and in 
the boat twenty-three. | 

There were saved in the long boat five captains, including: 
Fairfield, four mates, a supercargo and five seamen; in the yawl- 
one captain and two mates; and one captain, three supercargoes, 
five matés, and nineteen men were lost. ' 
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TRAVELS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL. | 


My pran F. Lisbon, 1811. 


I PROMISED you in my Tats a description of that celebra⸗ 
ted altar of St. John, in the church of St. Roque; and of those 
Mosaic pieces contained therein, which have attracted’the admi- 
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ration of Europe: this I shal! proceed to do, but with little hope 
of giving you a just idea, of either their elegance or effect. 
The altar of St. John is one of the most costly ever erected; it 
is about twelve feet in length, and eight in width—conceive such 
an apartment.wainscotted throughout with the most superior 
Italian marble, of the finest hues, exquisitely polished—columns 
of alabaster, reaching to the ceiling, with solid pillars of the su- 
perb and precious lapis lazuli, equal in value to gold itself, 
with which it is veined throughout, contrasting elegantly with 
the blue mass through which it appears. With these, are superb 
alahs of jasper, and columns of the beautiful amethyst; with large 
plates of the red cornelian, all vying with each other in costli- 
ness and splendor; and the steps surrounding the altar are of 
granite and porphyry, the whole constituting une telle asem- 
blége frrecieuse of elegance and value, that the beholder is asto- 
Dished and confounded with its magnificence and splendour. 
The Mosaic pieces in this sumptuous altar were, I was in- 
formed by the priest who showed them to me, executed in 
Rome nearly six centuries since, and together with the whele 
altar, received the benediction of his holiness the pope, previ- 
ously to their being sent to Lisbon. One of these pieces repre- 
sents the Annunciation, and the other. the-baptism of our Sa- 
viour by St. John,—the figures in each are as large as life, and 
20 inimitably are they executed—so nicely are the stones joined 
—s0 exquistely are the colours blended with each other—so de- 
licately and harmoniously is the light and shade disposed, that 
at the distance of a few feet the eye is completely deceived, and 
you contemplate them as the most finished productions of the 
pencil. Old Padre Antonio, after I had viewed them for some 
time from below, placed the ladder for me to examine them 
minutely, and appeared to enjoy mightily the surprize my coun- 
tenance indicated, and exclaimed several times “ so it is with 
all.“ Arsin he con todos—Estão absolutamente consas mare- 
vilhosas, men Senhor, they are indeed, sir, wonderful produc- 
tions. One of the most striking beauties in that representing 
the baptism of our Saviour, is the ancle seen through the water— 
it is exquisite beyond expression, and has of itsclf, attracted me 
ry often te the church where, although there are many other’ 
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beautiful things, they are as mere chaff when compared with 
those superb offerings within the altar of St. John. 

The floor of this altar is entirely of Mosaic elegantly disposed 
in flowers, &c. I picked up a few of the stones (each being 
about a fifth of an inch square) that had been loosened, and shall 
preserve them, that you may N the Aonour of beholding and 
touching them. 

At each extremity of the sitar: is an immense candlestick of 
solid silver, between four and five feet in height, and very mas- 
sive; they are nearly four feet in circumference, at their base, 
which is ornamented with a profusion of figures and devices. 
A Frenchman would without doubt pronounce them most mag- 
nificent candlesticks, and I assure you they would be an impor- 
tant acquisition to Peale’s museum, to say the least of them. 

What think you now of the cost of all these fine things? 
The reverend Antonio assured me they cost two millions of 
crusados novos,—equal to twelve hundred thousand dollars; and 
your surprize will cease, when you reflect on the value of a - 
mere breast hin from any one of the stones I have mentioned. 

In addition to these I was shown the chalice cup of solid gold 
which was buried in the earth when the French took possession 
ef the city, this is always brought forth to be shown to strangers; 
and the circumstance of its having escaped the grasp of their 
greedy invaders, is mentioned with peculiar emphasis, as they 
had been no inconsiderable sufferers from the rapacity of their 
beloved friends and frrotectors. Most of the churches were dis- 
poiled of their wealth, and the minute knowledge the French - 
possessed (previously to their entering the city) of every piece 
of rarity, was truly wonderful, all however effected by one 
and corruption. ‘ 

An Irish gentleman informed me that a few days after the 


arrival of the French, an aid du camp of Junot waited upon the ° 


superior of a convent, and requested him very politely to deliver 
him a certain bible he had in his possession, which was of an 
ancient date and extremely rare, there being but five copies ex- 
tant. The old man at first denied having any thing of the kind, 
but the officer immediately told him, he would save him the 
trouble of falsifying, and-at ence pointed out the room wherein. 
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it was preserved, received the treasure, and marched off tri- 
umphantly, to the great mortification of the old padre, who was 
wise enough to be very courteous in his demeanor, and to avoid 
uttering any complaints against Ais polite friend. 

Ah, my good sir, added my Irish friend, the French are born 
to be masters of the world; they are such expert politicians, and 
have such insinuating manners: why sir, they will pick your 
pockets with one hand and adore you with the other: the En- 
glish.on the contrary are extremely repulsive in their behaviour, 
and do not at all assimilate with the Portuguese; and, said he, 
there are many families who regret much the departure of the 
French, notwithstanding they suffered by them, on account of 
their very pleasing society and urbanity of deportment. 

Lisbon at this moment presents a very different scene from 
that apparent before the French invasion. Junot was formerly 
minister here, and then remarked he had heard much of the 
magnificeace of the Portuguese court, but the reality very far 
surpassed his ideas of splendour. 

Every. thing like style and elegance vanished . when the 
prince left. the country, carrying in his train nearly thirty thou- 
saad of the noble and wealthy inhabitants; no genteel Portuguse 
then walked, but now their horses are sent to the army, and the 
proud, contemptuous Portuguese must ride on the vehicle 
with which Nature has provided him. 

I dined in company with Dr. C few dara since; he re- 
lated an anecdote of Bonaparte, which he knew to be a fact. 
When Napoleon was declared emperor, he despatched a request 
thet a Te Deum. should be sung on the occasion, in the Royal 
Cathedral in this place, by the pope’s nuncio, who by no.means 
liked the idea, but could not nevertheless. refuse the request of 
the, emperor: when however the appointed time arrived the 
nuacio. appeared: wrapped up in his cloak, complaining of a 
dreadful cold which incapacitated him from performing the ce- 
remony. And at his request a poor. threadbare bishap officiated. 
Some months after this came a letter uf thanks from his majes- 
ty, addressed to the ferson by mham the. ceremony had been per 

mech accompanied with an elegant anuff-box, with the portrait 
of: che emperor sat in diamends, the whole worth thirty thou- 
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sand crowns, which the bishop of consequence received to the 
no small mortification of his superior;—no doubt the emperor 
had been informed of the affair, and determined to dispense his 
favours to those alone who would be subservient to his purposes. 

I must not omit mentioning to you that in the convent of 
St. Roque, of which I have before spoken, there are sixty fe- 
male orphans, whom marriage alone can rescue from its walls. 
At the entrance of their apartment is a schedule affixed to the 
door expressing their names, ages, complexions and fortane; 
and that they are for marriage, and I am of opinion those con- 
nexions would be productive of happiness, as the poor girls 
have no fortunes to attract speculators (none of them exceeding 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars) and I have no doubt a rea- 
sonable man would there meet with some very fine characters, 
such as “ Providence bestows to heal: our panei correct our er- 
rors, and refine our hearts.” 

A short time since I went with my Portugeese friend to 
view the church and convent of San Bento, an extensive struc- 
ture erected by order of king John V. for the reception of no- 
blemen’s sons, destined for the church. It was formerly in a 
very flourishing condition, but owing to the ines the establish- 
ment is decaying fast, of the truth of which you can yourself 
judge, when I inform you they formerly paid to the government 
an annual sum of fifty thousand dollars, but they are now so im- 
povertshed that they cannot support even their own members, 
many of whom are in consequence obliged to live at home. 
The inhabitants of this establishment, as of others of the same 
nature, have little to do, and are possessed of a fine library, of 
which however, I understand they make no great use. The su- 
perior watches their actions as a schoolmaster his pupils, and 
has an opportunity of discovering how they employ themselves, 
by means of a slide on the door of each cell. 

I will now carry your attention to Belem, about the distance 
of two miles from Lisbon, from which it is separated by a large 
valley; this place has for many years past been the royal resi- 
dence, and is remarkable for many antiquities. 

The Moorish castle which brings to the vessels bound to the 
city, is a fine looking structure, and with its towers and battle 
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ments has quite an imposing appearance; it is situated on a low 
sand-beach, and at high-water is completely insulated. Time 
has committed many ravages on this ancient castle, but its truly 
venerable aspect excites much interest. 

At no great distarice from this stands the celebrated and 
ancient monastery of the Hieronymites, founded three centuries 
ago by Dom Manuel, of which the architecture is very striking; 
the church adjoining it is a superb building of marble, but 
bronzed by time; it is of the gothic order, grand and impressive 
in the highest degree. The vaulted ceiling, which is very high, 
is supported by immense pillars of white marble, curiously 
wrought, the whole impressing the mind with a degree of awe 
and solemnity I have never elsewhere experienced; here are 
entombed the ancient kings of Portugal, and here also I viewed 
their full-length portraits, together with the royal vestments, 
which are preserved with great care and are extremely splendid. 

The queen’s palace on a commanding site is near this, but 
every thing around it going to decay. 

. I strolled through the now deserted apartments which the 
e old queen was accustomed to inhabit, and beheld 
with mingled emotions of pity and detestation the destruction 
committed by their ruffian allies. The rooms had been despoil- 
ed of their costly furniture, and the paintings torn from their 
frames. I was shown one in particular, that had contained a 
most exquisite painting of Juno, but which the avidity of the 
French scavans carried off in the general plunder. The gar- 
dens belonging to the palace are spacious and filled with trees, 
among which the bay is very conspicuous, and at the extremity 
of each walk is a marble statue; they were much mutilated by 
the French soldiery and are now neglected and discoloured. 

The aviary is avery beautiful building of white marble, and 
contains some curious birds: in the centre of this magnificent 
cage is a singular grotto. from which I have procured some very 
elegant petrifactions for myself and: friends. 

On an eminence in the vicinity of this is the new palace of 
Ajuda, yet uafinished: its plan is very extensive, and embraces 
four hundred rooms, one-fourth of which is already completed; 
and when the French cease to annoy them there is a fossibility of 
its entire completion. 
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In the Museum at Belem there are a number of rarities and 
precious things; those most valuable they have boxed up, in 
case their friends should again surprise them, in which emer- 
gency they are to be sent to Rio Janeiro. I remarked a lump 
of copper which was found in Portugal, the weight of which was 
said to be 2616 lbs. 

The botanical garden is extensive and contains many very 
rare plants; it abounds in the most beautiful fountains curiously 
wrought to represent different animals which are continually 
spouting forth water, forming a basin beneath, in which the gol- 
den and silver-hued fish are constantly sporting. 

Returning to Lisbon from Belem, I passed by the English bu- 
rying-ground, which I had a great desire to enter, but could not, 
in consequence of its being locked; in this place lies interred, 
the author of that work which Gibbon has styled the best of an- 
cient or modern romances; the incomparable Fielding. 

You recollect, sir Roger de Coverly’s coachman always ser- 
ved for ballast in crossing a river with his master, if 1 should 
have erected a counterpoise to the length of my epistle, which 
shall operate favourably in your mind, I shall esteem myself for- 
tunate and conclude with Ovid——Seribere jussit amor. 

Yours sincerely, 


B. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


We have selected from the correspondence of Fox the following letters to 
Mr. Trotter, on various classical authors, which prove at once, the extent 


of his learning and the correctness pf his taste on subjects so remote from 


the ordinary pursuits of politicians. 


I xow of no better, nor, indeed, scarce any other life of 
Cicero, than Middleton’s. He is certainly very partial to bim, 
but upon the whole, I think Cicero was a good man. The salu- 
tary effect of the burning of his houses, which you mention, is 
indeed too evident; I do not think quite so ill of his poem on 
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Cæsar as you do; because I presume he only flattered him upon 
the points where he really deserved praise; and as to his flatte- 
Ties of him after he was dictator, in his speeches for Ligarius 
and Marcellus, I not only excuse, but justify, and even com- 
mend them, as they were employed for the best of purposes, in 
favour of old friends, both to himself andto the republic. Nay, 
I even think that his manner of recommending to Cæsar (in the 
pro Marcello) the restoration of the republic, is even bold and 
spirited. After all, he certainly was a man liable to be warped 
from what was right either by fear or vanity; but his faults seem 
so clearly to have been infirmities, rather than bad principles, 
or bad passions, that I cannot but like him, and, in a great mea- 
sure esteem him too. The openness with which, in his private 
letters, he confesses himself to be ashamed of part of his con- 
duct, has been taken great advantage of by detractors, as an ag- 
gravation, whereas I think it a great extenuation of his faults. 
I ought to caution against trusting to the translations in Middle- 
ton; they are all vile, and many of them unfaithful. 
If your sister does not understand Latin, you should trans- 
late them for her yourself. I do assure you, my dear sir, it al- 
ways gives Mrs. F. and me great pleasure to hear from you, 
and especially when it is to inform us that you are well and 
happy. 
Your’s ever, 


C. J. F. 


I was much gratified, my dear sir, with your letter, as your 
taste seems so exactly to agree with mine; and am very glad, 
for your sake, that you have taken to Greek, as it will now be 

very easy to you, and if I may judge from myself, will be one of 
the greatest sources of amusement to you. Homer and Arios- 
to have always been my favourites; there is something so de- 
lightful in their wonderful facility, and the apparent absence of 
all study, in their expression, which is almost peculiar to them. 
I think you must be very partial, however, to find but two faults 
in the twelve books of the Iliad. The passage in the 9th book, 
about Aar, appears to me, as it does to you, both poor and 
forced; but I have no great objection to that about the wall in 
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the 12th, though, to be sure, it is not very necessary. The loth 
book has always been a particular favourite with me, not so 
much on account of Diomede’s and Ulysses’s exploits, (though 
that part is excellent too) as on account of the beginning, which 
describes so forcibly the anxious state of the generals, with an 
enemy so near, and having had rather the worst of the former 
day. I do not know any description any where that sets the thing 
so clearly before one; and then the brotherly feelings of Aga- 
memnon towards Menelaus, and the modesty and amiubleness 
of Menelaus’s character (whom Homer, by the way seems to 
be particularly fond of) are very affecting. Ariosto has certain- 
ly taken his night expedition either from Homer, or from Vir- 
gil’s Nisus or Euryalus. I scarcely know which I prefer of the 
three; I rather think Virgil’s; but Ariosto has one merit beyond 
the others, from the important consequences which arise from 
it to the story. Tasso (for he, too, must have whatever is in 
the Iliad or Eneid) isa very poor imitation, as far as I recollect. 
I suppose, as soon as you have done the IIliad you will read 
the Odyssey; which, though certainly not so fine a poem, is to 
my taste, still pleasanter to read. Pray let me know what parts 
of it strike you most, and believe me you cannot oblige me 
more than by corresponding on such subjects. Of the other 
Greek poets, Hesiod, Pindar, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Appollonius Rhodius, and Theocritus, are the most worth read- 
ing. Of che tragedians, I like Euripides the best; but Sopho- 
cles is, I believe, more generally preferred, and is certainly 
more finished, and has fewer gross faults. Theocritus, in his way” 
is perfect; the two first Idylls, particularly, are excellent. I 
suppose the ode you like is Ad 4 Rub, which is pretty 
enough, but not such as to give you any adequate idea of Theo- 
critus. There is an elegy upon Adonis, by Bion, which is in 
parts very beautiful, and particularly some lines of it upon the 
common-place of death, which have been imitated over and over 
again, but have never been equalled. In Hesiod, the account 
of Pandora, of the golden age, &c. and some other parts, are 
very good; but there is much that is tiresome. Perhaps the 
work, which is most generally considered as not his, I mean the 
Arie, is the one that has most poetry in it. It is very good, 
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and to say that it is inferior to Homer’s and Virgil’s shields, is 
not saying much against it. Pindar is too often obscure, and 
sometimes much more spun out and wordy than suits my taste; 
but there are passages in him quite divine. I have not read 
above half his works. Appollonius Rhodius is, I think, very 
well worth reading. The beginning of Medæa's love is, I be- 
lieve, original, and though eften copied since, never equalled. 
There are many other fine parts in his poem, besides some of 
which Virgil has improved, others scarce equalled. There is, 
however, in the greater part of the poem an appearance of |e 
bour, and a hardness, that makes it tiresome. He seems to me 
to be an author of about the same degree of genius with Tasso; 
and if there is more in the latter to be liked, there is nothing I 
think, to be liked in him so well as the parts of Appollonius to 


‘which I have alluded. I have said nothing of Aristophanes, be- 


cause I never read him. Callimachus and Moschus are worth 
reading; but thore is little of them. By the way, I now recal- 
lect thatthe passage about death, which I said was in Bion’s 


“elegy upon Adonis, is in Moschus’s upon Bion. Now you have 


all my knowledge about Greek poctry. I am quite pleased at 
your liking Ariosto so much; though indeed I foresaw you 
would, from the great delight you expressed at Spenser, who is 
certainly inferior to him, though very excellent too. Tasso, 1 
think below both of them, but many count him the first among 
those three; and even Metastasio, who ought to be a better judge 
of Italian poetry than you or I, gives him upon the whole the 


: preference to Ariosto. 
E 


You will, of course, have been rejoiced at the peace, as we 
all are. Mrs. F. desires to be remembered to you kindly. She 
is very busy just now, but will write to yousoon. I think this 


place has looked more beautiful than ever this year, both in 


spring and summer, and so it does now in autumn. I have 
been very idle about my history, but I vill make up for it bye 


and bye; though I believe I must go to Faris, to look at some 


papers there, before I can finish the first volume. I th nk in 
the last half of the Ili d you will admi e the 16th, 20th, 22d, and 


24th, books particularly. I believe he general opinion is, that 
Homer did write near the shore, and ne certainly does, as yon 
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ebserve, particularly delight ia illustrations taken from the sea, 
waves, &c. Perhaps a lion is rather too frequent a simile with 
him. I dave say you were delighted with Helen and Priam on 
the walls in the 3d book; and I suspect you will be proportion- 
ably disgusted with Tasso’s servile and ill-placed imitation of it. 
De not imagine, however, that I am not sensible to many beau- 
ties in Tasso, especially the parts imitated by Spencer, Ermi- 
wia’s flight and adventure, the description of the pestilence, and 
many others. — : I am, dear sir, 
Most tr uly, 
- Your’s ever, 


C. J. FOX. 
St. Anne's Hill, 


Monday. : 
(Post Mark, Oct. 20, 1601.) 


My DEAR SIR; | 

I am quite scandalized at having so long delayed an- 
swering your letters, but I put it off, as I am apt to do every 
thing, from.day to day, till Christmas; and on that day Mrs. F. 
was taken very seriously ill with a fever, and sore throat of the 
inflammatory kind. The violence of the disorder was over 
this day se’nnight, but though she has been mending ever since, 
she is still weak. However, she may now be called compara- 
tively speaking, quite well; and I did not like to write till I 
could tell you that she was so. I hope you go on with your 
Greek, and long to know whether you are as fond of the Odys- 
sey as I am, as also what progress you have made in the other 
poets. The Plutarchus, whom you ask after, is, I believe, the 
same Plutarch who wrote the lives, and who certainly was of 
Chæronea.. At least, I never heard of any other author of that 
name, and he wrote many philosophical works. I think when 
you say you despise Tasso, you go further than I can do; and 
though there is servility in his manner of imitation, which is 
disgusting, yet it is hardly fair to be angry with him for trans- 
lating a simile of Homer’s, a plunder, if it be one, of which 
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nearly every poet has been guilty. If there be one who bas not, 
I suspect it-is he whom you say you are going to read, I mean 
Dante. I have only read part of Dante, and admire him very 
much. I think the brilliant passages are thicker set in his 
works, than in those of almost any other poet, but the want of 
connexion and interest makes him heavy; and, besides, the dif- 
ficulty of his language, which I do not think much of, the ob- 
scurity of that part of history to which he refers, is much against 
him. His allusions, in wnich he deals not a little, are, in conse- 
quence, most of them lost. 
l agree in liking Armida, but cannot help thinking Rinaldo 
detention in his gardens very inferior to Ruggiero’ 8. 


Or fino agli occhi ben nuota nel golfo 
Delle delizie e delle cose belle, 


may seem to some an expression rather too familiar, and nearly 
foolish; but it is much better for describing the sort of situation 
in which the two heroes are supposed to be, than the Romito 
Amante of Tasso; not to mention the.garden of Armida being 
all on the inside of the palace, and walled round by it, instead 
of the beautiful country described by Ariosto. Do you not 
think, too, that Spenser has much improved upon Tasso, by gir- 
ing the song in praise of pleasure to a nymph rather than to 8 
parrot? Pray, if you want any information about Greek poets or 
others, that I can give you, do not spare me, for it is a great de- 
light to me to be employed upon such subjects, with one who 
has a true relish for them. l 

1 do not wonder at your passionate admiration of the Iliad, 
and agree with you as to the peculiar beauty of most of the parts 
you mention. ` The interview of Priam and Achilles is, I think, 
the finest of all. I rather think, that in Andromache’s first la- 
mentation, she dwells too much upon her chiid, and too Iittle 
upon Hector, but may be I am wrong. By your referring to the 
4th book only for Agamemnon’s brotherly kindness, I should al- 
most suspect that you hud not sufficiently noticed the extreme 
delicacy and kindness with which he speaks of him in the 10th 
v. 120, &e. : 
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We have not at all fixed our time for going to Paris yet. 

Mrs. F. desires to be most kindly remembered to you. 

I am very truly, 
My dear sir,.your’s ever, 
C. J. FOX. 
P. S. I do not know which is the best translation of Don 
Quixote; I have only read Jarvis’s, which I think very indiffer-. 
ent. I like Feijoo very much when I read him, but I have not 
his works. ö 


My DEAR sin, i 
Pray do not think you trouble me, but quite the con- 
trary, by writing to me, and especially on the subject of your 
poetical studies. What I do not like in your letter is, your ac- 
count of yourself; and I am afraid a winter in Dublin, which 
may be so useful to you in other respects, may not be quite so 
well for your health; which, after all, is the grand article. Mrs. 
F. has not written lately, because you had not told her how to 
direct; and as she had not heard of your receiving the last letter 
she directed to Glasnevin, she feared that might not do. She 
desires me to say every thing that is kind to you. 
I am very glad you prefer Euripides to Sophocles, because 
it is my taste; though [ am not sure that it is not thought a 
heresy. He (Eur.) appears to me to have much more of facility 
and nature in his way of writing, than the other. The speech 
you mention of Electra is, indeed, beautiful; but when you have 
read some more of Euripides, perhaps you will not think it quite 
unrivalled. Of all Sophocles’s plays, I like Electra clearly the 
best, and I think your epithet to Oed. Tyrs. a very just one, it 
is really to me a disagreeable play; and yet there are many who 
not only prefer it to Electra, but reckon it the finest specimen of | 
the Greek theatre. I like his other two plays upon the Theban 
story both better, i. e. the Oed. Col. and the Antigone. In the 
latter there is a passage in her answer to Cicero that is, per- 
haps, the sublimest in the world; and, in many parts of the play . 
there is a spirit almost miraculous, if, as it is said, Sophocles, 
Was past eighty whenhe composed it. Cicero has made great 
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use of the passage I allude to, in his oration for Milo. I sap- 
pose you selected Hipp. and Iph. in ulis, on account ef Re 
cine; and I hope you have observed with what extreme judg- 
ment he has imitated them. Inthe character of Hipp. only, I 
think he has fallen short of his original. The scene of Phadra’s 
discovery of her leve to her nurse, he has imitated pretty close- 
ly; and if he has not surpassed it, it is only because that was im- 

‘possible. His Clytemnestra, too, is excellent, but would have 
been better if he had ventured to bring on the young Orestes as 

Eur. does. The change which you mention in the Greek Iphi- 
genia, I like extremely; but it is censured by Aristotle as a 
change of character, not, I think, justly. Perhaps, the suddee 
change in Menelaus, which he also censures, is less defonsble. 
Now, though the two plays of Eur. which you have read, are 
undoubtedly among his best, I will venture to assure you, that 
there are four others you will like full as well; Medea, Phenis- 
we, Heraclidæ, and Alcestis; with the last of which, if I know 
any thing of your taste, you will be enchanted. Many faults are 
found with it, but those faults lead to the greatest beauties. Fot 
instance, if Hercules’s levity is a little improper in a tragedy; 
his shame afterwards, and the immediate consequence of that 
shame being a more than human exertion, afford the finest pic- 
ture of an heroic mind that exists. The speech beginning 
@ Terre Taara xagdia, xc. is divine. Besides the two you have, 
and the four I have recommended, Hercules Furens, Iph. in 
Tauris, Hecuba, Bacche, and Troacles, are all very excellent. 
Then came Ion, Supplices, Electra and Helen; Orestes and An- 
dromache are, in my judgment, the worst. I have not mention · 
ed Rhesus and Cyclops, because the former is not thought w be 
really Euripides’s and the latter is entirely comic, or rather 2 
very coarse farce; excellent, however, in its way, and the con- 
ception of the characters not unlike that of Shakspeare in Ca- 
liban. I should never finish, if I were to let myself go upon 
Euripides. In two very material points, however, he is certain- 
ly far excelled by Sophocles: Ist, in the introduction of proper 
subjects in the songs of the chorus; and, 2dly, in the manage- 
ment of his plot. The extreme absurdity of the chorus, in Me- 
dsa suffering her to kill her children, and of that im Phaedra iet- 
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ting her hang herself, without the least attempt to prevent it, 
has been often and justly ridiculed; but what signify faults, 
where there are such excessive beauties? Pray write soon, and 
let me know, if you have read more of these plays, what you 
think of them. 

If you do not go to Dublin before my brother returns, you 
had better commission somebody to call atthe Royal Hospital, 
for some books of which Mrs. H. Fox took the charge fer you, 
but which, as she writes, she does not know where to send. I 
think my brother’s return a very bad symptom of the intentions 
of government with regard to poor Ireland; but that is a subject 
as fruitful, though not so pleasant, as that of Euripides. 

Vour's, ever most truly, 
5 C. J. FOX. 
St. Anne’s Hill, Friday. 


P. S. When you have read the two farewell speeches of 
Medea and Alcestis to their children, I do not think you will 
say that Electra’s is quite unrivalled, though most excellent un- 
doubtedly it is. | 


My Dear Sir, 

It gives Mrs. F. and me great pleasure to hear that 
you think you are getting better, and that, too, in spite of the 
weather, which if it has been with you as with us, has been by 
no means favourable to such a complaint as your’s. The soon- 
er you can come the better; and I cannot help hoping that this 
air will do you good. Parts of the Ist, and still more of the 
2nd book of the Eneid, are capital indeed; the description of 
the night sack of a town, being a subject not touched by Ho- 
mer, hinders it from having that appearance of too close imita- 
tion which Virgil’s other battles have; and the details, Priam’s 
death, Helen’s appearance, Hector’s in the dream, and many 
others, are enchanting. The prvém, too, to Eneas’s narration 
is perfection itself. The part about Sinon and Laocoon does 
mot so much please me, though I have nothing to say against it. 
Perhaps it is too long, but whatever be the cause, I feel it to be 


rather cold. As to your friend’s heresy, I cannot much wonder 
vol.. r. ST . 
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at, or blame it, since I used to be of the same opinion myself; 
but I am now aconvert; and my chief reason is, that, though 
the detached parts of the Hneid appear to me to be equal to any 
thing, the story and characters appear more faulty every time 
I read it. My chief objection (I mean that to the character of 
Eneas) is, of course, not so much felt in the three first books; 
| but, afterwards, he is always either insipid or udious, sometimes 
excites Interest against him, and never for him. 

The events of the war, too, are not striking; and Pallas and 
Lausus, who most interest you, are in effect exactly alike. But, 
in parts, I admire Virgil more and more every day, such as 
those I have alluded to in the 2nd book; the finding of Andro- 
mache in the third, every thing relating to Dido; the 6th book; 
the visit to Evander, in the 8th; Nisus and Euryalus, Mezen- 
tius’s death, and many others. In point of passion I think Dido 
equal, if not superior, to any thing in Homer, or Shakspeare, 
or Euripides; for me, that is saying every thing. 

One thing which delights me inthe Iliad and Odyssey, and 
` of which there is nothing in Virgil, is the picture of manners, 
which seem to be so truly delineated. The times in which Ho- 
mer lived undoubtedly gave him a great advantage in this re- 
spect; since, from his nearness to the times of which þe writes, 
what we always see to be invention in Virgil, appears. like the 
plain truth in Homer. Upon this principle, a friend of mine ob- 
served, that the characters in Shakspeare’s historical plays al- 
ways appear more real than those of his others. But exclusive 
of this advantage, Homer certainly attends to character more 
than his imitator. I hope your friend, with all his partiality, 
will not maintain that the simile in the first Eneid, comparing 
Dido to Diana, is equal to that in the Odyssey, comparing Nar- 
cissa to her, either in propriety of application, or in beauty of 
description. If there is an Appollonius Rhodius where you are, 
pray look at Medea’s speech, lib. iv. v. 365, and you will per- 
ceive, that even in Dido's finest speech, nec tibi diva farens, e. 
he has imitated a good deal, and especially those expressive and 
sudden turns, negue te teneo, c. but then he has made woa- 


derful improvements, and, on the whole, it is, perhaps, the finest 
thing in all poetry. 
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Now if you are not tired of all this criticism, it is not my 


fault. | 
Your’s, very affectionately, , 

C. J. FOX. 

St. Anne’s Fill, Wednesday. | | 


P. S. Eveni in the Ist book, Eneas says, ec Sum fius Eneas, 
fama sufer ethera notas.” Can you bear this? 


LIST OB AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS © 


The following list of American newspapers, is taken from 
_ Mellish’s Travels, where it appears as an extract from Thomus’s 
reo of printing in America. 


Isaiah Thomas, Esq. of Worcester, Massachusetts, has lately published a 
very valuable work entitled, The History of Printing in America, from which 
I have extracted the ne table: 


No. of impres- 
Number of _ sions of each 
Papers. Published averaged at Total Amount. 
New Hampshire, supplies 12 weekly, at 1000 | 624,v00 
Massachusetts 9 twice a week, 1600 1,497,600 
23 weekly, 1150 1, 375,400 
2,873,000 
Rhode Island 1 twice a week, 800 33, 200 
i 6 weekly, 800 249,600 
' 332,800 
_ Connecticut 11 weekly, 1150 _ 657,800 
Vermont 14 weekly, 800 582,400 
New York 7 daily, 600 1,310,400 ` 
i 9 twice a week 800 748, 800 
i 50 weekly, 800 2,080,000 
; 4,139,200 
New Jersey 8 weekly, 800 332,800 
Pennsylvania 9 daily, 625 1,755,000 


1 three times, 800 124, 800 
3 twice a week, 800 249, 600 


58 weekly, 800 2,412,800 
y , 4,542,200 
Delaware 2 twice a week, 800 166,400 
_ Carried over, 14,250,600 
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Brought over, 14,250,600 
Maryland _ 5daily, 600 936,000 

5 three times, 600 468,000 

1 twice a week, 800 83,200 


` 


10 weekly, 800 416,000 
1,903,200 
District of Columbia 1 daily, 600 187,200 
3 three times, 800 374,400 
1 twice a week, 800 85,200 
1 weekly, 800 41,600 
N 686, 400 
Virginia 1 three times 800 124, 800 
6 twice a week, 800 499, 200 
16 weekly, 800 665,600 
1,289,600 
North Carolina 10 weekly, 800 416,000 
South Carolina 3 daily, 500 468,000 
| 2 twice a week, 800 166,400 
5 weekly, 800 208,000 
| 842,400 
Georgia 1 three times, 800 124,800 
2 twice a week, 800 166,400 
10 weekly, 800 416, 000 
N 707, 200 
Kentucky 17 weekly, 700 618,800 
Ohio 14 weekly, 650 473,200 
Tennessee 6 weekly, 550 171,600 
Indiana Territory 1 weekly, 300 15,600 
Mississippi Territory 4 weekly, 400 83,200 
Territory of Orleans 2 daily, 450 280,800 
l = 4 three times, 500 312,000 
' 2twiceaweek 500 104,000 
2 weekly, 500 52,000 
748, 900 
Louisana 1 weekly, 300 AS 600 
339 22,222,200 


By this table, it appears that the number of newspapers amounts to twet- 
ty-two million two hundred twenty-two thousand two bundred; and Mr. 
Thomas says it may be viewed as considerably under the real number. The 
total amount, he thinks, may, without exaggeration, be estimated at twenty- 
two million five hundred thousand. In Britain and Ireland the newspaper es- 
tablishments amount to two hundred twenty-eight; and the whole of the pab- 


lic journals issued annually from the various presses are computed at twenty 
million five hundred thousand. 
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SS SS SS So 
The state of literature in a country may be partly inferred from the quan- | 


tity of paper manufactured. Mr. Thomas says, “ from the information I have 
collected, it appears that the mills for manufacturing paper are as follows: 


New Hampshire 7 Virginia 4 
Massachusetts 38 South Carolina 1 
Rhode Is land 4 Kentucky 6 
Connecticut 17 Tennessee 4 
Vermont 9 Pennsylvania about 60 
New York 12 In all the other states 
Delaware 4 and territories 16 
Maryland 3 — 


Total 185 


From Dr. Mitchell’s report, the numbers appear to be 190. 
The paper manufactured annually at these mills is estimated as follows: 


tons. reams. value. 
For newspapers 500 50,000 % 150,000 
For books 630 70,000 245,000 
For writing 650 111,000 333,000 
For wrapping 800 100,000 83,000 

2580 331,000 5811, 000 


CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


One might imagine that the fate of authors was really pitia- 
ble. Dr. Tissot has written a learned and melancholy volume 
on the diseases incident to men of letters, and D’Israeli has late- 
jy completed the picture by two volumes on the moral calami- 
ties of authors. In describing the misfortunes of his brethren, 
the man of letters has, however, the advantage over the physi- 
cian. D' Israeli, we believe, enjoys a happy mediocrity of fortune, 
and being himself exempt from most of the calamities which he 
enumerates, he has enlivened his descriptions by a variety of a 
literary anecdotes, and minute details of character, many of which 
are quite original. Without attempting any analysis of its con- 
tents, we shall extract some interesting passages. 

On the subject ef “ literary property,” we have the follow- 

ing curious facts: 
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Authors continue poor, and booksellers become opulent; an extraordinary 
result! Booksellers are not agents for authors, but proprietors of their 
works; so that the perpetual revenues of literature are solely in the posses. 
sion of the trade. 2 

Is it then wonderful that even successful authors are mdigent? They are 
heirs to fortunes, but by a strange singularity they are disinherited at their 
birth; for, on the publication of their works, these cease to be their own pro- 
perty. Let that natural property be secured, and a good book would be an in 
heritance, a leasehold or a freehold, as you choose it; it might at least last out 
a generation, and descend to the author's blood, were they permitted to live 
on their father’s glory, as in all other property they do on his industry.’ 
Something of this nature has been instituted in France, where the descen- 
dants of Corneille and Moliere retain a claim on the theatres whenever the 
dramas of their great ancestor are performed. In that éountry literature 
has ever received peculiar honours—it was there decreed, in the affair of Cre- 
billon, that literary productions are not seizable by creditors. 

The history of Literary Property in this country might form as ludicross 
a narrative as Lucian’s “true history.” It was a long while doubtfal whether 
any such thing existed, at the very time when booksellers were assigning 
over the perpetual copy-rights of books, and making them the subject of 
family settlements for the provision of their wives and children! 

When Tonson in 1739 obtained an injunction to restrain another bookseller 
from printing Milton's Paradise Lost, he brought into court as a proof of his 
title an assignment of the orignal copy-right, made over by the sublime poet 
in 1667, which was read. Milton received for this assignment the sum whieb 


* The following facts will show the value of Literary Property; immense pro- 
fits and cheap purchases! The manuscript of Robinson Crusoe ran through the 
whole trade, and no one would print it; the bookseller, who, it is said, was mot 
remarkable for his discernment, but fora speculative turn, bought the work, sod 
got a thousand guineas by it. How many have the booksellers siace accumelated! 
Burn’s Justice was disposed of by its author fur a trifle, as well as Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine; these works yield annual incomes. Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield was sold in the hour of distress, with httle distinction from asy ether 
work in that class of composition; and Evelina produced five guineas from the sig- 
gardly trader. Dr. Johnson fixed the price of his Biography of the Poets at two 
hundred guineas; and Mr. Malone observes, the booksellers in the course af twesty- 
five years have probably got five thousand. I could adda great number of fets 
of this nature which relate to living writers; the profits of their awn works for 
two or three years would rescue them from the horrors and humiliation of pan- 
perism.—It is, perhaps, useful to record, that, while the compositions of gen 
are but slightly remunerated, though sometimes as productive as “ the honsebold 
stuff” of literature, the latter is rewarded with princely magnificenee. At @e 
Sale of the Robinsons, the copy - right of Vyse’s Spelling-book” was soid at the 
enormous price of 22001. with an annuity of fifty guineas for the author? A S- 
niard, kissing the hands of Mr. Vyse, would wish him a thousand years for. thie 
annuity! But can we avoid recoliecting, that many a fine genius is darning bis oa 
stockings. 6 
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we all know— Tonson and all his family aud assignees rode in their carriages 
with the profits of the five pound epic.“ 


Among the unfortunate persons whose historics are given in 
the list of despairing poets, is one whose lot was singulariy mise- 
rable. 


Henry Carey was one of our most popular poets: he, indeed, has unluckily 
met with only dictionary critics, or what is as fatal to genius, the cold un- 
distinguishing commendation of grave men on subjects of humour, wit, and 
the lighter poetry. The works of Carey do not appear in any of our great 
collections, where Walsh, Duke, and Yaldon slumber on their thrones. 

Yet Carey was a true son of the Muses, and the most successful writer in 
our language. He is the author of several little national poems. In early life 
he successfully burlesqued the affected versification of Ambrose Philips, in 
his baby poems; to which he gave the fortunate appellation of Wamdy 
Pamby, a panegyric on the new versification,” a term descriptive in sound of 
these chiming folies, and now adopted in the style of criticism. Carey’s 
“ Namby Pamby” was at first considered by Swift as the satirical effusion of 

Pope, and by Pope as the humerous ridicule of Swift. His ballad of Sally 
in our Alley” was more than once commended for its nature by Addison, 
and is sung to this day. Of the national song God save the King,” he was 
the author both of the words and the music. He was very successful on the 
stage, andi wrote admirable burlesques of the Italian opera, in The Dragon 
of Wantley, and“ The Dragoness;” and the mock tragedy of“ Chrononho- 
tonthologos,” is not forgotten. Among his poems, lie still concealed several 
original pieces; those which have a political turn, are particularly good, for 
the politics of Carey were those of a poet and a patriot. I refer the poli- 
cian who has any taste for poetry and humour, to The Grumbletonians, or 
the Dogs without doors, a Fable,” very instructive to those grown-up folks, 
The Ins and the Outs.” “ Garey’s Wish” is in this class; and, as the purity of 


* The elder Tonson's portrait represents him in his gown and cap, holding 

in his right hand a volume lettered “ Paradise Lost —such a favourite okject was 
Milton and copy-right! Jacob Tonson was the founder of a race who long ho- 
moured literature. His rise in lite is curious. He was at first unable to pay 
twenty pounds for a play by Dryden, and joined with another bookseller to ad- 
vance that sum; the pl. y sold, and Tonson was afterwards enabled to purchase the 
succeeding ones. He and lis nephew died worth two hundred thousand pounds. 
Much old Tonson owed to his own industry; but he. was a mere trader. He 
and Dryden had frequent bickerings; he insisted on receiving 10,000 verses for two 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds, and poor Dryden threw in the finest ode in the 
langu ge towards the number. He would pay in the base coin which was then 
current; which was u less to the poet. Lonson once complained to Dryden, that 
he had received 1446 lines of his. translation of Ovid for his Miseellany for fifty 
guineas, when he had calculated at the rate of 1518 lines for forty guineas; 
and he gives ihe poet a piece of critical reasoning, for Tonsdn considered he had 
a better bargain with “ Juvenal, which is reckoned not 90 easy to translate as Ovid.” 
In these times such a mere trader in literature has disappeared. 
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election remains still among the desiderata of every true Briton, a poem on 
that subject by the patriotic author of our national hymn, of God save the 
King,” may be acceptable. oe 

To the ballad of “ Sally in our Alley,” Carey has perfixed an argument, 
so full of nature, that the song may hereafter derive an additional interest 
from its simple origin. The author assures the reader, that the popular no- 
` tion that the subject of his ballad had been the noted Sally Salisbury, is per 
fectly erroneous, he being a stranger to her name at the time the song was 
composed. 

c As innocence and virtue were ever the boundaries of his Muse, so it 

this little poem he had no other view than to set forth the beauty of a chase 

and disinterested passion, even in the lowest class of human life. The real 
occasion was this: a shoemaker’s prentice, making holiday with his sweet- 
heart, treated her with a sight of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the flying chairs, 
and all the elegancies of Moorficlds; from whence proceeding to the Farthing 
Pye-house, he gave her a collation of buns, chees. cakcs, gammon of bacon, 
stuffed heef, and bottled ale: through all which scenes the author dodged them 
(charmed with the simplicity of their courtship) from whence he drew this 
little sketch of Nature; but bemg then young and obscure, he was very much 
ridiculed for this performance; which, nevertheless made its way into the 
polite world, and amply recompensed him by the applause of the divine Ad- 
dison, who was pleased (more than once) to mention it with approbation.” 

Poor Carey, the delight of the Muses, and delighting with the Muses, et 
perienced all their trials and all their treacheries. It had been better for him, 
as he once sung in The Poet’s Resentment,” to have been sincere while he 
put the rymes to these lines; 


“ Far, far away then chase the Harlot Muse, 
Nor let her thus thy noon of lite abuse; 
Mix with the common crowd, unheard, unseen, 
And if again thou tempt’st the vulgar praise, 
Mayst thou be crown’d with Birch instead of Bays! 


At the time that this poet could neither walk the streets, nor be seated at 
the convivial board, without listening to his own songs and his own music— 
for in truth, the whole nation was echoing his verse, and crowded theatres 
were clapping to his wit and humour—while this very man himself, urged by 
his strong humanity, had founded a“ Fund for decayed Musicians”--at this 
moment was poor Carey himself so broken-hearted, and his own comme 
comforts so utterly neglected, that, in despair, not waiting for nature, to re 
lieve him from the burthen of existence, he laid violent hands on himself. 
and when found dead, had only a half-penny in his pocket! Such was the 
fate of the author of some of the most popular pieces in our language! He 
left a son, who inherited his misery, and a gleam ef his genius. 


f 
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Under the title of “ undue severity of criticism” the author 
has some very judicious remarks on the temper by which criti- 
cal writings and the unfortunate sensibility which has rendered 
many authors the victims of raillery or malice. 


* So sensible” says he was even the calm Newton to critcal attacks, that 
Whiston tells us he lost his favour, which he had enjoyed for twenty years, for 
contradicting Newton in his old age; for no man was of “ a more fearful tem- 
per.” Whiston declares that he would not have thought proper to have 
published his work against Newton’s Chronology in his life time, because 
1 knew his temper so well, that I should have expected it would have killed 
him; as Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stillingfleet’s chaplain, told me, that he believed 
Mr. Locke's thorough confutation of the Bishop’s metaphysics about the Tri- 
nity, hastened his end.” Pope writhed in his chair from the light shafts 
which Cibber darted on him; yet they were not tipped with the poison of the 
Java-tree. Dr. Hawkesworth died of Criticiem; a malady which some 
would make contagious among authors. Singing-birds cannot live ina storm. 


The selflove of authors may however find ample vengeance 
in the following account of a modern critic. 


The character I had proposed to illustrate this calamity was the caustic 
Dr. Kenrick, who, about thirty years ago, during several years, wag, in his 
London Review,” one of the great disturbers of literary repose. The turn of 
his criticism; the airiness, or the asperity of his sarcasms; the arrogance with 
which he treated some of our great authors, would prove very amusing; and 
serve to display a certain talent of criticism. The life of Kenrick too would 
have afforded some wholesome instruction of the morality of a critic. But the 
rich materials ate not at hand! He was à man of talents, who ran a race with 
the press; could criticise all the genius of the age faster than it was produ- 
ced; could make his own malignity look like wit, and turn the wit of others 
into absurdity, by placing it topsy-turvy. As thus, when he attacked “ The 
Traveller” of Goldsmith, which he called “a flimsy poem,” he discussed the 
subject as a grave, political pamplet, condemning the whole system, as raised 
on false principles. “ The Deserted Village” was sneeringly pronounced to 
be “ pretty;” but then it had “ neither, fancy, dignity, genius, or fire.” When 
be reviewed Johnson's ! our to the Hebrides,” he decrees that the whole 
book was written “ by one who had seen but little,” and, therefore, could not 
be very interesting. His virulent attack on Johnson’s Shakspeare, may be 
preserved for its total want of literary decency; and his “ Love in the Suds, a 
town eclogue,” where he has placed Garrick with an infamous character, may 
be useful to show how far witty malignity will advance in the vielation of me- 
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fal deceney. He libelled all the genius of the age, and was proud of it.’ John- 
don and Akenside preserved a stern silence; but poor Goldsmith, the child 
of Nature, could not resist attempting to exeoute martial law, by canning the 
critic; for which being blamed, he published a defence of himself in the 


papers. 


We shall conclude by quoting the melancholy history of the 
celebrated commentator on the British Constitution, 


A NATIONAL WORK WHICH COULD FIND NO PATRONAGE. 


The author who is now before us is De Lolme! i 

¥ shall consider the foreign author, who flew to our country as the aseylum 
of Europe, who composed a noble work on our Constitution; and, having im- 
bibed its spirit, acquired even the language of a free country, as an English 
author. 

Ido not know an example in our literary history, that so loudly accuses 
sur tardy and phlegmatic feelings respecting authors, as the treatment De 
Lolme experienced in this country. His book on our constitution still enters 
into the studies of an English patriot, and is not the worse for flattering and 
elevating the imagination, painting every thing beautiful, to encourage ou 
love as well as our reverence for the most perfect system of governments— 
It was a noble as well as ingenious effort in a foreigner—it claimed nation) 
attention—but could not obtain even individual patronage. The fact is mor- 
tifying to record, that the author who wanted every aid, received less encov- 
ragement than if he had solicited subscriptions for a raving novel, or an idle 
poem De Lolme was compelled to traffic with booksellers for this work, 
and as he was a theoretical rather than a practical politician, he was a bed 
trader, and acquired the smallest remuneration. He lived, in the country u 
whieh he had rendered a national service, in extreme obseurity and decay, 
and the walls of the Fleet too often enclosed the English Montesquieu. He 
never appears to have received a solitary attention, f and became so disgust- 
ed, with authorship, that he preferred silently to endure its poverty, rather 
than it other vexations, He ceased almost to write. Of De Lolme I have 
beari little reeorded, but his high-mindedness; a strong sense that he stood 
degraded beneath that rank in society which his book entitled him to enjoy. 
The cloud of poverty that covered him, only veiled without concealing its 
object; with the manners and dress of a decayed gentleman, he still showed 


*In one of his own publications he quotes, with great self-complacency, {bt 

following lines on himself: 
The Wits who drink water and suck sugar-candy, 

- Irapute the strong spirit of Kz NAI M to brandy; 
They are not much out; the matter in short is, 
He sips agua-vste, and spits ugua: fortis. 

t Except from the hand of literary charity; he was more than once relieved 
by the Literary Fund. Such are the authors only whom it is wise to patronise. 
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the few who met him, that he cherished a spirit perpetually at variance with 
the adversity of his circumstances. 

Our author, in a narrative perfixed to his work, is the proud historian of 
his own injured feelings; he smiled in bitterness on his contemporaries, çon- 
fident it was a tale reserved for posterity. 

After having written the work whose systematic principles refuted those 
political notions which prevailed at the era of the American Revolution,— 
and whose truth has been so fatally demonstrated in our own times, in two 
great revolutions, which have shown all the defects and all the mischief of 
nations rushing into a state of freedom, before they are worthy of it—the au- 
thor candidly acknowledges he counted on some sort of encouragement, and 
little expected to find the mere publication had drawn him into great incon- 
venience. 


“ When my enlarged English edition was ready for the press, had I ac- 
quainted Ministers that I was preparing to boil my tea-kettle with it, for 
want of being able to afford the expenses of printing it;” Ministers, it seems, 
would not have considered that he was lighting his fire with “ myrrh, and 
cassia, and precious ointment.” 


In defect of encouragement from great men, and even from booksellers, 
De Lolme had recourse to a subscription; and by the manner he was recei- 
ved, and the indignities he endured, all which are narrated with great simpli- 
city, it showed that whatever his knowledge of our constitution. might be, 
“his knowledge of the country was, at that time, very incomplete.“ Al 
length, when he shared the profits of his work with the booksellers, these 
were but scanty and slow.” After all, our author sarcastically, in congrata- 
lating himself, seems pleased that, however, he ‘ was allowed to carry 09 
the above business of selling my book, without any objection being formed 
‘against me, from my not having served a regular apprenticeship, and without 
being molested by the inquisition. And further he adds, “ Several cuthors 
have chosen to relate, in writings published after death, the personal advan- 
tages by which their performances had been followed; as for me, I have 
thought otherwise - and to see it printed while I am yet living.” 

This, indeed, is the language of irritation! and De Lolme degrades him- 
self in the loudness of his complaint. But if the philosopher lost his temper, 
that misfortune will not, however, take away the dishonour of the occasion that 
produced it. The country’s shame is not lessened because that author who 
had raised its glory throughout Europe, and instructed the nation in its best 
lesson, grew indignant at the ingratitude of his pupil. De Lolme ought not 
to have congratulated himself that he had been allowed the liberty of the 
press unharrassed by an 8 sarcasm is senseless! or his book is 
a mere fiction. 
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M. DE STAEL ON WASHINGTON’S EULOGIUM. 

Mx. OLDSCHOOL, 

Ir the following compliment to our country be deemed worthy of inser- 
tion, I shall not regret the trouble of transcribing it. It is from the workoa , 
the Influence of Literature, by Madame de Stael, who, in speaking of the style 
proper for magistrates, proceeds thus: 


Tue noble and simple beauties of certain expressions com- 
mand respect even from those who pronounce them: and among 
other woes attached to selfcontempt, we must also add the loss 
of this language, which causes the most exalted and pure emo- 
tions to those who are worthy of using it. 

This style of the mind (if I may thus express myself) is one 
of the greatest supports of a free government; it arises from 
such a train of sentiments as must be in concordance with those 
of every honest man, and from such a confidence and respect for 
the public opinion, that it is a certain proof of much present 
happiness, and a sure guarantee of much happiness to come. 

When an American, in announcing the death of general 
Washington, said, “ Divine Providence hath been frleased to with- 
draw from the midst of us thie man, the frst in wer, the frst in 
feace, and the firat in the affections of his country!” what senti 
ments, what ideas are recalled to the mind by those expressions! 
Does not this acknowledgment of a Divine Providence indicate, 
that, in this enlightened country, no ridicule is thrown upon reli- 
gious ideas, nor on those regrets expressed in the tenderness of 
the heart? This simple encomium on a great man, and the grada- 
tion which gives for the last term of his glory, “ the affections 
of hie country,” conveys to the heart a deep and tender emotion. 

How many virtues, in fact, are comprehended in the love of 
a free nation for their first legislator! for a man who, after twen- 
ty years of unblemished reputation in a public character, became, 
by his own choice, a private individual! It appears as if he had 
only traversed the fields of power, in the journey of life, asa 
road that led to retirement; a retirement honoured by the most 
noble, elevating, and pleasing recollections! 

Never, in any crisis of the French revolution, was there te 

be found a man who could have spoken the language of which ! 
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have recited the above few remarkable words; but in every report 
that hath reached us of the connexion that subsisted between 
the American legislators and the citizens, there are to be found 
this purity and grandeur of style, which can only be inspired by 
the conscience of an honest man. S. 


THE FINE ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue annexed engraving is from one of David's most distin- 
guished paintings, The Passage of the Alps, which is in the 
Hospital of the Invalids at Paris. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ir is thus that Silius Italicus in the 8th book of his epie 


poem on the Punic war, introduces his hero, Fabius, to the rea- 


der: i 
Primus Agenoridum cedentia terga videre 
Eneadis dederat Fabius: Romana parentem 
Solum castra vocant, solum vocat Hannibal hostem. 


The seńse of which lines, may be thus given in English: 

First of the Roman chiefs whose martial might 

Caus’d Punic bands to show their backs in flight, 

Was Fabius: by his troops a father deem’d, 

By Hannibal, sole worthy of his arms esteem’d. 
To the historian we are indebted for the faithful ‘recital of past 
and passing events, but more particularly to the poet, for the 
established decision of the world on these historical representa- 
tions; and, in this view, in the merited praise bestowed on Fa- 
bius by his countrymen, how great the implied eulogium on the 
military talents of Hannibal! 


There can be little doubt, that the prose style of a nation, is, 
In no inconsiderable degree fashioned by that of its poetry; and 
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perhaps no poet among the English, has had 80 great an influ- 
ence in this respect as Shakspeare. His phrases are moulded 
into our every day compositions; and Mr. Burke, in his reflec. 
tions on the French revolution, does more than once seem to have 
had him view, particularly his play of Othello. The exclama- 
tion of Othello’s occupation’s gone! with the Farewells which pre- 
cede it, unquestionably gave form to the eloquent lamentation 
on the loss of chivalry, as noticed by Mr. Paine; nor can we doubt 
that the last speech of Othello was present to the mind of Mr. 
Burke, when he penned the concluding paragraph of his reflec- 
tions. The structure of the sentences is the same, there is the 
same flow in the diction, the same melody in the cadence. 
Then must you speak 

Of one (says Othello) who lov’d not wisely but too well, 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, &c. &c. 


I have little to recommend my opinions (says Mr. Burke) but 
Jong observation and much impartiality. They come from 
ene who has been no tool of power, no flatterer of greatness, and 
who, in his last acts, does not wish to belie the tenor of his life. 
They come from one almost the whole of whose public exertion 
has been a struggle for the liberty of others; from one in whose 
breast, &c. &c. 


As the style of our prose compositions partakes as observed 
of the manner of Shakspeare, so have the peculiarities of the 
English tragedy, been derived from his transcendant genius. 
Among these peculiarities may be reckoned the description of the 
apothecary and his shop in Romeo and Juliet, and that of the 
magic handkerchief in Othello, both master-pieces of picturesque 
and fanciful solemnity. Otway’s wrinkled hag in the Orphan, 
is a portrait of the same school, and in its true manner and spirit. 

The “ Quidquid agunt homines, nostri farago libelli,” would 
be more appropriate to the works of this admirable author, than 
to those perhaps of any other thatever wrote. They are in fact the 
characteristics of man in every rank and situation of life. Nothing 
a0 minute as to escape his observation, of which the allusion of 
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Hamlet to the ridiculous affectation of writing a bad hand, is an 


instance. 
I once did hold it as our statists do 


A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning; but sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. ö 


It is remarkable that so trifling a thing as the handkerchief 
of Othello and the muff of Sophia Western are the hinges on 
which the most important interests in their respective dramas, 
arein a great degree, made to turn. But their offices are very 
different,—the one, being accessary to the creation of the “ green- 
eyed monster which doth make the meat it feeds on, the other 
to the resuscitation of that train of joyous emotions, which makes 
‘the bosom’s lord sit slightly on its throne” and by which the 
desponding lover at once “revives and is an emperor.” The 
incidents connected with the muff, are certainly among the hap- 
piest that were ever conceived by a novelist. 


The readers of Richardson’s novels, if haply such there be 
in the present teeming age of fictitious narration, will probably 
recollect the scene at Smith’s the comb maker, where Lovelace 
suddenly seizing the fellow, that had been called down from his 
work by way of champion for the house, round the neck, eager- 
ly calls for a knife to extract onè of his teeth, to supply the loss 
of one he had had shortly before knocked from his man Will’s 
jaws. If he does recollect it he will recognize it to be a very 
lively and diverting scene; but he will hardly deem it a circum- 
stance so peculiarly characteristic of libertine levity, as to be wor- 
thy of being borrowed from another; and yet, I cannot read the fol- 

lowing passage in the Don Juan of Moliere, without being persuad- 
ed, that it suggested to Richardson, the incident here alluded to. 


Sganerelle. Voila le soupè. 

[Zé frend un morceau d'un de filats gwon anfiorte, et le met 
dans sa fouche. | 

Dam Juan. Ilme semble que tu as la joiie enflée, qu' est - ce 
que c’est? Parle donc, Qu’as-tu là? 


i] 
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Sganerelle Rien. 

Don Juan. Montrez un peu, parbleu c'est une fluxion qui 
lui est tombée sur la joiie; vite une lacette pour percer cela. Le 
pauvre garçon men peut plus, et cet abeez le pourroit etouffer, 
attends, voyez comme il etoit meur. Ah, coquin, que vous ettes! 

Thus, in constructing his Lovelace, it would appear, that 
Richardson did not confine himself to any particular model; and 
that neither the real duke of Wharton nor the fictitious rake of 
Rowe, was his only material. 


Of the English poets none have excelled Prior in a Horatian 
sprightliness of manner. Voltaire bestows much commenda- 
tion on his ballad of, 


“ Some folks are drunk, yet do not know it,” 


written in retaliation of Boileau’s ode sur la prise de Namur; 
and he allows, that he therein lashes his countryman with con- 
siderable efficiency. As another specimen of his vivacity in the 
gallant kind might be adduced his 


“ As Chloe came into the room t’other day, &c.” 


But however animated this and other of his poems, they seem 
surpassed in airy gayety by his Secretary, written at the Hague, 
in 1696; an effusion to be found in some of the earlier editions 
of his works, but which, on account of its libertinism, has been 
properly omitted in the later and more correct editions. Should 
it fall to the lot, however, of the reverend doctor Wharton to re- 
edit his works, he would no doubt preserve it as he has some 
of the equally loose productions of Pope, and for which, he has 
been pretty severely animadverted upon by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature. Still it may be said, that all sorts of rea- 
ders have their rights; and if none are to be gratified but those 
who are old or sick of the vanities of the world, it may be asked, 
what mental amusement remains for the gay and the fashionable and 
such as delight in just delineations of human nature? or, will they 
be persuaded to employ their leisure on sermonizing romances, 
and to lay down Roderic Random and Tom Jones in favour of 


| 
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Celebs in search of a wife? This might be a desirable reforma- 
tion in literature; yet the writers who may seriously aim at 
bringing it about, can by no means be charged with a want of 
confidence in their powers. 


There is probably no vehicle in which ridicule and satire can 
be rendered more poignant than by parody.. This Boileau seems 
to have been aware of, hy his Parodie de quelques Endroits du 
Cid, in which he Jashes Chaplain, Cassaigne, and Le Serret. The 
bringing down, in this manner, of grave and lofty poetry, to 
low and familiar subjects, has, when well done, a very pleasing 
effect; and Churchill, perhaps, is in no part of his Rosciad, more 
pitylessly severe, than where he thus lampoons Murphy threugh 
a ranting speech of Nat. Lee’s Alexander. 


Can none remember? Yes, I know all must, 

When in the Moor he ground his teeth to dust, 
When oer the stage, he folly’s standard bore, 
Whilst common sense stood trembling at the door. 


Pope inhis Dunciad and Rape of the Lock, has frequent re- 
course to short parodies on passages of Homer and Virgil; and 
no where has he more elegant and enchanting poetry, than when 
ia his Dunciad imitating Catullus’s Ut flos in sefitis secretis nat- 
citur hortie, &c. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of tran- 
scribing both the complaint of the florist, in ridicule of the then 
prevailing rage for flowers, and the justificatory address of the 
impaler of butterflies, which last includes allusions both to Spen- 


cer and Milton. 


The first thus open’d: Hear thy suppliant’s call, 
Great queen, and common Mother of us all’ 
Pair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow'r 
Suckled, and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and show’r. 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread, 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 
Then thron’d in glass and nam’d it Caroline: 
Bach maid cry’d Charming! and each youth, Divine! 
Did Nature’s pencil ever blend such rays; 
Such varied light in one promiscuous blaze? 
Now prostrate! dead! behold that Caroline; \ 
| No maid cries, Charming! and no youth Divine! 
VOL. 1. ö 3 X 
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And lo the wretch! whose vile, whose insect lust . 
Laid this gay daughter of the spring in dust. 

Oh punish him, or, to th’ Elysian shades 

Dismiss my soul where no carnation fades. 

He ceas’d and wept. With innocence of mein, 

The accus’d stood forth, and thus address’d the queen: 


Of all th’ enamel’d race, whose silv’ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring, 

Or swims along the fluid atmosphere 

Once brighest shined this child of heat and air. 
I saw and started from its vernal bow'r, 

The rising game, and chas’d from flow’r to flow’r. 
It fled, I follow’d; now in hope, now pain; 

It stopp’d, I stopp’d; it mov’d, I mov'd again. 
At last it fix’d ’twas on what plant it pleas’d, 
And where it fix’d, the beauteous bird I seized; 
Rose or carnation was below my care; 

I meddle, goddess! only in my sphere. 

I tell the naked fact without disguise, 

And, to excuse it, need but show the prize; 
Whose spoils this paper offers to your eye 

Fair ev'n in death! this peerless butterfly. 

The following French verses are in Mr. Lewis’s Monk. A 
supposed prettiness, or at least novelty in the thought, whetting 
the pen for translation in an idle hour, the trifle was transform- 
ed into the two different English shapes here exhibited: 


Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L’objet qui plait, 

On se donne bien de souffrance 
Pour peu d’effet. 


Le souvenir durant la vie, 
Toujours revient, l 
En pensant qu’il faut qu’ on l'oublie 
On s’en souvient. 


Translation. 


To drive from remembrance an object that charms, 
How painful the effort! how useless our arms! 

Still through life, the fond theme each exertion elades, 
And in pond’ring our duty, the image intrudes. 
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Another, more in the tone and measure of the original. 
From Memory’s seat to chase a guest 
Which charms the partial heart, 
How fruitlessly is force impress't! 
Yet ah! how keen its smart. 
In vain through life with fond regret, 
The heart its joy excltdes; 
Mindful an object to forget, 
That object still intrudes. 


LEVITY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Modern Cesare—During the disturbances in Ireland in the 
year 1798, Mr. Beresford commanded a corps of volunteers en- 
tirely composed of revenue officers, of whose discipline he was 

: 3 
very proud. Boasting one day of the excellence of his regiment, 
a wag observed, that he did not doubt it, as they were, to a man, 
all Cesars [ Setzers. | | : 


EPIGRAM ON EMPLOYING HORSES ON THE STAGE. 


No wonder that nightly such companies press, 
And for places „tis catch as catch can; 

The reason is clear, and all must confess, 
That a horse will draw more than a man. 

An enthusiastic musician took lodgings, a few days ago, at a 
respectable silversmith’s, at the west end of the town, but per- 
ceiving a notification exhibited at the window as follows“ Hare 
bored here,” he thought it a reflection on his calling, and threat- 
ened to leave the house if it was not removed! 

A poet asking a gentleman how he approved of his last pro- 
duction, „An Ode to Steeg, the latter replied, . You have 
done such justice to the subject, that it is impossible to read it 


without feeling ite full weight.” 
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A person who had been publicly horsewhipped, being asked 
by a friend how he could suffer himself to be treated so like a 
cypher? A cypher!” replied the former, with composed gra- 
` wity, “did you ever see one with so many strokes in it.” 


i — 

At one of the masquerades lately given at the Margate Thea - 
tre, a gentleman, who appeared in the character of a Jew, came 
‘up to an officer, and asked to purchase his sword. The officer 
indignantly replied—“ Be careful, sir, that sword will fight of 
steclf”’ The humourous Israelite re joined“ That ie the word 
that just suits you.” 


The establishment of a new country bank was lately announ- 
ced by posting bills, to the following effect: A new bank vill 
be opened in a few days. Some wags were at the pains of al- 
tering the words, “ in” to “for? The projectors taking the 
hint, the bank was not opened. 


An Active School Master —According to the German Pædo- 
gogic Magazine (vol. iii. p. 407.) died lately, in Suabia, a school- 
master, who for fifty-one years had superintended a large insti- 
tution with old-fashioned severity. From an average inferred 
by means of recorded observations, one of the ushers has calcu- 
lated, that in the course of his exertions, he had given 911,50¢ 
canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with 
the ruler, and 22,700 tasks to get by heart. It was further cal- 
culated that he had made 700 boys stand on feas, 600 kneel one 
sharfi edge of wood, 5000 wear the fool’s-cap, and 1700 hold the 
rod. How vast the quantity of human misery inflicted by a sin- 
gle perverse educator! But we are growing more humane, as 
Martial says— | 

Ferule tristes, sceptra padogogorum, cessant! 

Cross Readings.—The principal partner in a great forter 
brewery—was sworn, and took his seat as member for Alesbury. 

A small whale was lately picked up off the coast of Scotland 
—the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “ found drowned.” 

A new bank was lately opened a.“, No money to be 
returned. | 
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The speaker’s public dinners will commence next week— 
admittance three shillings while the animals are feeding. 
It is said that Mr. Cobbett wishes——to retire immediately 
to his seat in the country. l 
The late love-feasts at the tabernacle were numerously at- 
tended— several members paired off early in the evening. 
In the present scarcity of labourers to get in the harvest— 
J. L. corn-cutter and tooth-drawer offers his services. 
Notwithstanding the assertions of the opposition prints, the 
late majorities in the house of commons prove, beyond a doubt, 
that all orders are executed for ready money only. 


EPIGRAM. 


Mr. Cubierès Palmezeaux having published in his works some refleetions 
en M. Rétif de la Bretonne after his death, his daughter talked of prosecuting 
him. A wag gave her the following advice, in the form of a 


CONSULTATION. 


Vous vous plaignez que Palmezeaux Cubieères 

Dans un écrit a consigné des faits | 
Qui sont honteux pour Rétif, votre pere; 

Et vous voulez lui faire un bon proces? . 

Les faits sont vrais—ils sont dans un ouvrage 

De Palmezeaux—Ne plaidez pas; sachez 

Que le plus fin n’eut su mettre en usage 

Moyen plus sur de les tenir cachés. 


An epitaph written by Deacon Hezekiah C.., on the tombstone ef Dia- 
dfema, his departed wife, in Connecticut, A. D. 1750. 


“ Here ies Diadema.” 


Park clouds upon her brows were hung, 
s Whilst thunders rattled on her tongue: 
“ At length her time has come to die, 
“Now she is still: and so am I.” 


518, APRIL FOOLS. 
‘ORIGIN OF APRIL FOOLS. 
Ma. O_pscHooL, 

Havine been made an April fool this morning, by one of my young neigh- 
bours, my curiosity was excited to inquire into the origin of this whimsical 
custom. But after turning over a whole library in vain, I could find nothing 
more satisfactory than the following, in“ Brady’s Clavis Calendaria,” publish- 
ed in 1812, which I send for the amusementof your reader. J. T. 


Our almanacs generally, until about a century since, and ma- 
ny of them to a much later period, used to distinguish the first 
of April by the appellation of “all fools day.“ Our present al- 
manacs have discontinued that notice of the day, but the custom 
which gave rise to it, however absurd, still remains in force; and 
it will therefore be expected that it should not pass wholly dis- 
regarded. . 

In England, the joke of the day is to deceive persons by send - 
ing them upon frivolous and nonsensical errands, to pretend that 
they are wanted when they are not; or, in fact, zuy ways to be- 
tray them into some supposed ludicrous situation, so as to ena 
ble you to call them “an April fool,” a term considered as car- 
rying with it an apology for the freedom of its use, and by no 
means conveying any offence, as would naturally be the cate, 
were the name of the month omitted when the joke was passed. 
In some of our northern counties, and in Scotland, the practice is 


generally the same as inthe south, though sometimes instead of be- 


ing denominated “ an April fool,” the person whose good nature or 
simplicity puts him, momentarily, in the power of his facetious 
neighbour, is called a gowk; and the sending upon nonsensical 
errands, “ hunting the gowk,” or, in other words, metaphorical- 
ly, a “fool,” and “hunting the fool; gowk being a common 
northern expression for a cuckoo, which is reckoned one of the 
most silly of the feathered tribe. 

In France, the person made the butt upon these occasions, is 
styled . un poisson d' Avril,“ that is, an April fish; or, in other 
words, by implication, an “ April fool:” froieson d'Avril being 
also applied by that nation to the mackarel, a fish easily caught 
by deception, singly, as well as in great shoals, at this season of 
the year. Some persons, therefore, consider our April fool fo 
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be nothing more than an easy substitution of that opprobrious 

term for fish, and that our ancestors who borrowed the custom 

of the day from France, must have considered poisson to have 

meant fool, although allegorically expressed a fsh. This expla- 

nation, however, appears more founded in ingenuity than in fact, 
and besides, as the French had formerly fools of other seasons, 

and indeed for almost all great festivals, it is hardly to be cre- 

dited that our forefathers would be satisfied with copying them 

in only one of their absurdities, while so many of the like na- 
ture, and abounding with equal pleasantry, courted their atten- 

tion. Coriat, in his Crudities, published in 1607, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Whitsun fool: About two miles this side 
ef Montrel there was a Whitsuntide fool, disguised like a foole, 
wearing a long coate, wherein there were many several pieces ef 
cloth of divers colours, at the corners whereof there hanged the 
tails of squirrels; he bestowed a little piece of plate, wherein was 
expressed the effigies of the Virgin Mary, upon every one that 
gave him money, for he begged money of all travellers, for the 
benefit of the parish church.” Even a similar day of foolery is 
kept among the Hindoos, attended with the like silly species of 
witticism practised here on the Ist of April. 

In this country we read that fools were considered as neces- 
sary personages, not only at court, but in most families of conse- 
quence. These fools, or appendages to grandeur, have been long 
discontinued, but they were actually retained for ages, and it is 
not improbable that 4s such authorized wits had the licence of 
passing their jokes without offence at all times, the people might 
also consider themselves free to exercise their jocular faculties 
upon one another, without exciting anger, and thence to have esta- 
blished an “ all fools day,” or a day upon which every one had 
equal liberty to exert his powers of mockery, deception and eve- 
ry species of waggish drollery; be that as it may, from time im- 
memorial - a. tes l 
April the first stands mark’d by custom’s rules 
A day of being, and of making, fools. 


The most generally, received origin of this custom of “all fools 
day,” now “ April fool’s day,“ is, that the “all” is a corruption 
of auld, or old, thereby making it “ old fools day; in confirma- 
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tion of which opinion, the following observation is quoted from 
the Roman calendar, respecting the first of November: “The 
feast of old fools is removed to this day;” though it is at the same 
time acknowledged that the old fool’s day is different from the 
“ Feast of Fools,“ which was held on the first of January; but 
by a removal, which was often convenient, in the crowded Ro- 
man calendar, it was applied to the first of April. This last ob- 
servation, however, it would seem, instead of strengthening, re- 
futes the well received, but certainly circuitous and far sought 
explanation of all being a corruption of auld, and audd the syno- 
nimous term of odd, so as to make the day old fools, instead ofall 
fools, as it iş noted in the oldest almanacs extant. 

The festum fatuorum, or feast of fools, or fool’s holiday, which, 
as above explained, is stated not to be the “ feast of old fools,” 
was introduced with the intention of ridiculing both the old Re- 
man “ Saturnalia” and the Druidical rites, each of which super- 
stitions the early Christians found in existence when they com- 
menced the task of conversion in this country It was at first 
kept on or about our present new year’s day, and if, as alleged, 
it was not the same with the old fool’s day, now April fool’s day, 
it would appear to have been removed to the sixth ef December, 
St. Nicholas’s day. 
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GOOD-BYE AND HOW-D’Y DO—=BY W. R. SPENCER. 


One day Good-bye met How-d’y-do, 
Too close to shun saluting, 

But soon the rival sisters flew, 
From kissing to disputing. 


% Away, says How-d’y-do, your mein 
„ Appals my cheerful nature, 
“No name so sad as yours is seen 
“In sorrow’s nomenclature. 
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“ Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 
“ Your cloud comes o’er to shade it; 
“ Where’er I plant one bosom flower, 
% Your mildew drops to fade it. 


“ Ere How-d’y-do has tuned each tongue 
% To hope’s delightful measure, 

“ Good-bye in Friendship’s ear has rung 
“ The knell of parting pleasure! 


“% From sorrows past my chemic skill 
«& Draws smiles of consolation, 

“ Whilst you from present joys distil 
*The tears of separation.” — 


Good-bye replied, our statement’s true, 
“And well your cause you've pleaded; 

4“ But pray, who'd think of How-d’y-do, 

“ Unless Good - by preceded? 


“% Without my prior influence 

Could yours have ever flourished; 
And can your hand one flower dispense 
* But those my tears have nourished! 


« How oft, if at the court of Love 

„ Concealment be the fashion, 

“ When How-d’y-do has failed to move, 
& Good-bye reveals the passion! 


* How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers, 

* One sigh of mine, and only mine, 

“ Revives the dying embers! 


“ Go, bid the timid lover choose, 

And Pil resign my charter; 

If he, for ten kind How-d’y-dos, 

One kind Good-Bye would barter! 
vor. 1. . 35 
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From Love and Friendship’ s kindred source 
“ We both derive existence, 

& And they would both lose half their force 

“« Without our joint assistance. 


& »Tis well the world our merit knows, 
Since time, there's no denying, 

« One half in how-d’y-doing goes, 

« And t’other in good-byeing!” 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
Whose happy home is on our earth? 
Does human blood with life embue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 

Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair? 

Oh! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doom’d to death; 
Those features to the grave be sent 

In sleep thus mutely eloquent; 

Or, art thou, what thy form, would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream? 

A human shape I feel thou art, 

I feel it, at my beating heart, 

Those tremors both of soul and sense 
Awoke by infant innocence! 

Though dear the forms by fancy wove, 
We love them with a transient love; 
Thoughts from the living world intrude 
Even on her deepest solitude: 

But, lovely child! thy magic stole 

At once into thy inmost soul, 

With feelings as thy beauty fair, 

And left no other vision there. 


To me thy parents are unknown; 
Glad would they be their child to own! 
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ö And well they must have loved before, 

If since thy birth they loved not more. 

Thou art a branch of noble stem, 

And, seeing thee, I figure them. 

What many a childless one would give, 

If thou in their still home wouldst live! 

Though in thy face no family line 

Might sweetly say, „This babe is mine!“ 

In time thou wouldst become the same 

As their own child,—all but the name! 


How happy must thy parents be 

Who daily live in sight of thee! 

Whose hearts no greater pleasure seek 
Than see thee smile, and hear thee speak, 
And feel all natural griefs beguiled 

By thee, their food, their duteous child. 
What joy must in their souls have stirr’d 
When thy first broken words were heard, 
Words; that, inspired by heaven, express“d 
The transports dancing in thy breast! 

As for thy smile!—thy lip, cheek, brow, 
Even while I gaze, are kindling now. 


I called thee duteous: am I wrong? 

No! truth, I feel, is in my song: 

Duteous thy heart’s still beatings move 

To God, to Nature, and to Love! 

To God!—for thou a harmless child 
Has kept his temple undefiled: - 

To Nature!—for thy tears and sighs | 

Obey alone her mysteries: 

To Love!—for fiends of hate might see 

Thou dwell’st in love, and love in thee! 

What wonder then, though in thy dreams 

Thy face with mystic meaning beams! 


Oh! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy? 
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That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 
Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
ä To Heaven, and Heaven's God adoring! 
And who can tell what visions high | 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye? 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind, 
Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 
The glory of the Seraphim? 


But now thy changing smiles express 

Intelligible happiness. 

I feel my soul thy soul partake. 

What grief! if thou shouldst now awake! 

With infants happy as thyself 

I see thee bound, a playful elf: 

I see thou art a darling child 

Among thy playmates, bold and wild. 

They love thee well; thou art the queen 

Of all their sports, in bower or green; 
And if thou livest to woman’s height, 

In thee will friendship, love delight. 


And live tbou surely must; thy life 

Is far too spiritual for the strife 

Of mortal pain, nor could disease 

Find heart to prey on smiles like these. 
Oh! thou wilt be an angel bright! 

To those thou lovest, a saving light! 
The staff of age, the help sublime 

Of erring youth, and stubborn prime; 
And when thou goest to Heaven again, 
Thy vanishing be like the strain 

Of airy harp, so soft the tone 

The ear scarce knows when it is gone! 


* 


Thrice blessed he! whose stars design 
His spirit pure to lean on thine; 
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And watchful share for days and years, ° 

Thy sorrows, joys, sighs, smiles, and tears! 

For good and guiltless as thou art, 

Some transient griefs will touch thy heart, 

Griefs that along thy alter’d face 

Will breathe a more subduing grace, 

Than ev’n those looks of joy that lic 

On the soft cheek of infancy. 

Though looks, God knows, are cradled there 

That guilt might cleanse, or sooth despair. 


Oh! vision fair! that I could be 

Again as young, as pure as thee! 

Vain wish! the rathbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave the storm; 
Years can bedim the gorgeous dies 
That paint the bird of paradise, 

And years, so fate hath order’d, roll 
Clouds o’er the summer of the soul. 
Yet, sometimes, sudden sights of grace, 
Such as the gladness of thy face, 

O sinless babe! by God are given 

To charm the wanderer back to heaven. 


No common impulse hath me led 
To this green spot, thy quiet bed, 
Where, by mere gladness overcome, 
In sleep thou dreamest of thy home. 
When to the lake I would have gone, 
A wondrous beauty drew me on; 
Such beauty as the spirit sees 

In glittering fields, and moveless trees; 
After a warm and silent shower, 

Ere falls on earth the twilight hour. 
What led me hither, all can say, 
Who, knowing God, his will obey. 


Thy slumbers now cannot be long: 
Thy little dreams become too strong 


a 
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l For sleep,—too like realities: 

Soon shall I see those hidden eyes! 

Thou wakest, and, starting from the ground, 

In dear amazement look'st around; 

Like one who, little given to roam, 

Wonders to find herself from home! 

But, when a stanger meets thy view, 

Glistens thine eye with wilder hue. 

A moment’s thought who I may be, 

Blends with thy smiles of courtesy. 

Fair was that face as break of dawn, 

When o’er its beauty sleep was drawn 

Like a thin veil that hal&conceal’d 

The light of soul, and half-reveal’d. 

While thy hush’d heart with visions wrought, 

_ Each trembling cye-lash moved with thought, 

And things we dream, but ne’er can speak, 

Like clouds came floatisig o’er thy cheek, 

Such summer-clouds as travel light, 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright; 

Till thou awok’st,—then to thine eye 

Thy whole heart leapt in ecstasy! 


And lovely is that heart of thine, 

Or sure these eyes could never shine’ 
With such a wild, yet bashful glee, 
Gay, half-o’ercome timidity! 

Nature has breath’d into thy face 

A spirit of unconscious grace; 

A spirit that lies never still, 

And makes thee joyous gainst thy will. 
As sometimes o’er a sleeping Jake 
Soft airs a gentle ripling make, 

Till, ere we know, the strangers fly, 
And water blends again with sky. 


Oh! happy sprite! did’st thou bat know 
What pleasures through my being flow 
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From thy soft cyes, a holier fecling 
From their blue light could ne’er be stealing, 
But thou wouldst be more loth to party 
And give me more of that glad heart! 
Oh! gone thou art! and bearest hence 
The glory of thy innocence. 
But with deep joy I breathe the air 
That kiss’d thy cheek, and fann’d thy hair, 
And feel though fate our lives must sever, 
Yet shall thy image live forever! 
Joun WI1s0n. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOL Id. 
TO AN EARLY VIOLET. 


Wur lovely stranger rear thy head; 
Within this spot sv wild and sere? 
No hand of lover decks thy bed, 
No feet of beauty linger here. 


Why waste thy fragrance here, ah! why! 
Seek'st thou fond welcome at my home? 
The tyrant Care has dimm'd that eye, 
Which lov’d o’er Nature's breast to roam. 


She, kind instructress, taught in youth, 
My simple heart a feeling true: 

A taste for science, friendship, truth; 
But ting’d the boon with Sorrow’s hue. 


As yet no tepid breezes blow, 

From realms where golden Summer sleeps; 
The gloomy monarch, Winter, slow 
Retires across the northern steeps. 


O hide thee! evening’s vapours chill 
Shall soon thy tender flow’rets shroud; 
Adown the base of yonder hill, 

I see intwine the gath’ring cloud. 
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Why, solitary stranger, why 

So anxious to behold the day? 

The sun that wak’d thy morning sigh, | 
Mourns now obscur'd his evening ray. 


And see, where on untiring wing 

The swallow flees the spreading rack; 
Precursor of the coming spring, 
He hies him to the goddess back. 


Fark! how the northern tempest swells, 
Amid the groves of murmuring pine! 
Forsaken beauty shut thy bells, 

For never ending night is thine. 


But long as blushing Love shall sigh 

In willing ears the tender vow, . 

So long Hyperion’s amorous eye, 

Shall ne’er view sweeter flower than thou. 


W W E #8 ® 


The night is past, the storm is o’er, 
And Nature wakes from wonted rest; 
I'll give this little wither'd flower, 
Asylum in my aching breast:— 


Its fate and mine so well agree, 

*T will teach me earthly hopes are vain: | 
For faithless Laura smil’d on me, 

Then broke my heart with cold disdain. 


SPRING IN PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 
Apostrophe to the Loxia Cardinale. 


Crested bird of plumage red 
Com'st to see is winter fled? 
Inciter to the farmer's toil, 
Welcome to our grateful sqil! 
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Yet still the frost endures the morn 
Spangles the swamp and studs the thorn, 
Its brilliant gems on every bush, 
Unmelting, slight Aurora’s blush; 
And pendent willows, crystals weeping, | 
Still inform us Sol is sleeping. 
Pretty bird of plumage red 
Thou stayst!—-then sure is winter fled. 


Quickly the cold dispels. Each stream 
Swells high with joy. What fishes teem 
Swift ascending from the sea, 
To bathe in fresh variety. . 
Our steady sunshine warmer glowing, 
Light more flaval round us throwing 
Glads our eyes, and sprights the veins 
Of our misses, and our swains. 
Pretty bird of plumage red 
Thou bidest here, and winter’s fed. 


Now smoothly roll your giant tides 
Rivers of freedom! safely rides 

The anchor’d vessel; joyous sounds 

The “yoe heave oh, along your bounds, 
The sailor bending o’er the yard, a 
Gaily performs his toil so hard. 

/ And soon descend with swelling sails 
Favoured by Zephyr's steadying gales 
Fleets of gallant merchantmen 
From the prospering town of Penn, 

No icy rocks the waves now bear 
Dertructive of the pilot’s care. 

Pretty bird of plumage red 

Well notést thou the winter’s fled. 


To where rough cataracts impede, 

Now the shoaling shad proceed 

With Aerrings sporting in their van 

Thicker and broader in the span, 
VOL, I. 52 
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Than those which seek old Scotia’s soil 
And freer from the cloying oil. 
Truly like herring they appear 
Though but the shad-fry of last year. 
The catfish follow swift in train 
Sweeter than eel, than eel more sane, 
And even rockfish, quit the caves 
Of Neptune, for our river waves. 
Pretty bird of plumage red 
Thou seekst to work thy hymen bed. 


Thou sweetly singst thou pretty bird, 
The joys the fields to all afford! 
Thou weetst some notes of nightingale, 
But dost not mock sweet Philomel; 
She bashful seeks the veiled recess 
And boasts nor chatt’ring nor proud dress; 
She joys to charm the hours of rest, 
Ah, modest muse, that soothst my breast! 
Pretty bird of plumage red, 
Thou boldly singst, and winter’s fled. 


Now, as the snows retire, in russet hue, 
Appears the herb that loves the dew; 
Carpet of Nature! soon thy velvet blades 
The tint of Hope, fresh green pervades 
Though in our winter, frozen down 
To garb of summer’s scorched brown: 
Rapid the sweet nutritious sap 
Spreads gayest robes o’er Nature’s lap, 
Robes that for emerald bright dont yield, 
Even to Erin’s shambrac field. 
Pretty bird of plumage red, . 
Thou wooest safe, for winter’s fled. 


And sec the forests spread their bloom! 

Scent we the fruit-trees’ sweet perfume. 

First of this free lands Spring, I hail thy birth! 
Gift of the Jand of Eden to this western earth, 
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Aurorean peach! thy chearful- bloom above 
Brings to my soul the tints of her I love. 
With thee, the gentle Amadee may vie, 
Nymph of the modest blush and lustral eye. 


Now drops of light on germs of life appear, 
Hah! next the weeping willow greets the year; 
Yet gossamers ’mid its boughs are strung, 
And time, revived, again looks young. 
— CAMILDHU, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
PROPHECY, 
INSCRIBED TO COMMODORE JOHN RODGERS. 


Intrepid veteran of the wave, 
Rodgers!—whose fame could terror bring 
To THEM—the boldest of the brave, 
The chosen of their island king. 


Veteran! ere time’s imperious sway 

Has brought the high meridian hour, 
Or changed one jetty lock to gray, 

Or touch’d thee with its wizard power; 


Attend! for thou art Glory’s son, 
Born ’mid the battle’s blaze to shine, 
And known, when Danger’s deed is done, 
-> To make the mildest mercies thine. 


Hear what the poet—prophet knows, 
Triumph is thine; and, added fame, 

Even ere the annual summer glows, 
The deadly contest meets thy claim. 


The green Atlantic felt thy sway, 
As erst from dawn to fading light, 

Thy hero-helm’s impetuous way, 
Pursued the foe’s elusive flight. 


That green Atlantic is thy field, 
There—though redoubling hosts assail- 
The Ocean’s Lord to thee shall yield, 
And thee—humane in victory—hail. 


Boston, 1813. 
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YOR THE PORT FOLYO, 
TO GILBERT STUART, ESQ. 


Upon his intended portrait of the beautiful wife of one of our naval heroes— 
Having already completed that of her illustrious husband. 


SruartT, I charge thy genius, try 

To catch the enchantment of that eye; 
Let her—the fairest of the fair 
The myrtle wreaths of Venus wear, 
While round her happy hero’s brow 
The laurels of a nation flow. 


That neck let floating curls entwine, 
Make all its pearly treasures thine, 

Be thy creative thought obeyed, 

And call to life the featured shade: 

Just touch the cheek with dawning red, 
Soft as the leaf from roses shed. 


~ 


But for the deeper lip prepare, 

The rubied bud which ripens there— 
Since, never to thy critic eyes, 

‘May there an earthly equal rise; 

I charge thy genius, let it be 

Reflecting her, and speaking thee. 

: S. W. 


MORTUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DerarrteD this life, at New Orleans, on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, Mr. Geonacz Auprews, 
youngest son of the Rev. John Andrews, D. D. late Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. _ 

The early principles of piety and of a correct education, with 
which his youthful mind was imbued Ly his parents, combining 
with natural gentleness of disposition, and great urbanity of maa- 
ners, commanded the respect and catecm of all who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. . i 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
| | COWPER. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
VIEW ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Tunis view on Lake Champlain is taken about two milés 
from S. Keensborough (or, as it is sometimes called, White- 
hall) at the bottom of the lake where the steamboat starts for 
St. Johns.—At this end of the lake it becomes very narrow and 
peduced nearly to the size of a creek: the scenery on either 
side is rocky, and in many places rises almost perpendicular, 
which, with the abrupt turnings of this narrow termination of 
the lake; often presents beautiful subjects for the pencil. 


CRITICISM .—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


` 


' CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS l HONESTI.— Hor. 


Memoirs of the life of George Frederick Cooke, esquire, | late of the Theatre’ 
Covent Garden, by William Dunlap. 2vols. Newyork, ae by D. 
Longworth, pp. 803. ea 

Ax important change is now taking place ! in the minds of 

‘our countrymen an the subject of departed men. “ De mortuis 
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nil nisi bonum,“ was, formerly, a maxim held in profound venera- 
tion; and which, in fact, amounted.to this, that it was clearly justi- 
fiable to tell a falshood when no one could be benefited by the 
declaration. We rejoice to find that good sense has at last pre- 
vailed and established the opinion, that the dead as well as the 
living, must both be tried by their merits. The author of the pre- 
sent work has, with an honest hardihood, stood forth the cham- 
pion of this principle, and has illustrated, by appropriate facts 
‘and circumstances, the changing and versatile character of 
Mr. Cooke. 
George Frederick Cooke, notwithstanding he was so confi- 
dently pronounced to be an Irishman, was born at Westminster. 
After the death of his father, the family removed tothe town of 
Berwick upon Tweed. He became first enamoured with Ùe 
stage, from the perusal of Otway’s tragedy of Venice Preserved. 
This gave him an early bias, and frequent visits to the little pro- 
vincial theatres of his neighbourhood only tended to deepen suck 
impressions. Unsatisfied with becoming a spectator merely, he 
now burned totake an active part in such employment. His mother, 
alarmed by such repeated indications of his growing propensities, 
bound him an apprentice toa respectable printer in Berwick. That 
town was shortly afterwards visited by a party of strolling play- 
ers,and Cooke embarked his fortune with them, and proceeded, 
in their company, to London. He had now the happiness of be- 
holding those characters to whom the whole theatrical world 
has done reverence. The following is an extract from his 
journal: | 


“The characters,” says Cooke, “ I had the happiness of seeing that 
grand master of the stage, Garrick, illustrate, were Lear; Hamlet (twice) 
Leon (twice;) Benedick (twice;) Don Felix (twice;) and Kitelv. Alas! no more. 
Lear was the last. He took his leave after Don Felix, m a farewell addres, 
on the 10th of June, 1776. 

Mr. Cooke was at Iength regularly engaged atthe Manches 
ter theatre, wherc he acted several characters—Tancred, Majer 
O’Flaherty, Joseph Surface, Moody, Rover—uand, probably for 
the first time, Lear, for his own benefit. Atthis time, and whes 
be had arrived at the age of thirty-five years, says his biographer 


«Those habits which continued with Mr. Cooke to the end of his life, bed 
taken pretty firm hold of him, but the worst of them had not yet grova v 
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that enormous magnitude, as to weaken his faculties, and injure his health. 
His habit of desultory reading was fixed; he read much more, than from hig 
other habits might be expected, but it was any thing that chanee threw in his 
way. His judgment on the authors who thus fell in his hands, was decisive 
and just, and his remarks always honourable to hig acuteness and taste. But 
if the book was ever so bad, he read it through. He at this time, as through 
the remainder of his life, passgd many hours in solitude, and indulged him- 
self in long and solitary walks, frequently with a book, and sometimes with 
the part he was studying for representation.” 
The following is the opinion of Cooke on the subject of our 
revolutionary contest, as extracted from his journal: 

“ Within the last twenty years, the thirteen States of America, an amazing 
tract of country, threw off their allegiance to Great Britain, and declared 
themselves independent. This revolution was conducted with firmness and 
wisdom; we heard of no murders, no assassinations, no multiplied and terri- 
fying executions, no private gangs of execrable villains, marking their steps 
by blood and rapine. The rules of war were on both sides strictly adhered to, 
nor did they ever lose sight of humanity. Washington, whose name will grace 
the page of history to the end of time, tempered bis success with prudence 
and moderation. Just as he was in the field, he appears in the senate. Above 
all mean, unworthy considerations, he is actuated by real patriotism; and the 
rising federal government, while they pursue his plans, will increase their 
ewn importance, among the nations of the earth, without injury to any state 
whatever.” | 

~ Untal Mr. Cooke had attained the age of thirty-eight years, 
though he had often acted with applause at the provincial thea- 
tres in England, he was still a stranger to Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden. He, however, took possession of the Dublin stage, 
where he reigned without a competitor; Lut the disgrace attend- 
ing a drunken brawl, in which he had been engaged, drove 
him from the stage, and in a fit of intoxication and despair, 
he enlisted as a private in a regiment destined for the West 
Indies. From this he was relieved by a friend, who inter- 
posed his kind offices, and enabled him to return to the Dub- 
lin theatre, where he was greeted with loud acclamations. Du- 
ring the second summer of his engagement, he, for the first 
time, encounters Kemble. Mr. Cooke here played the Ghost 
to Kemble’s Hamlet, during which the following prophetic can- 
versation ensued: 
While Mr. Cooke was waiting at the side-scene for his cue to go on, Kem- 
ble came up and reproached bim thas: 
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è Mr. Cooke, you distressed me exceedingly in my last scene] could 
' scarcely get on—you did not give me the cue more than once—you were very 
imperfect,” 

6e Sir, I was perfect.” 

6 Excuse me, sir, you were not.“ 

“ By I was, sir!” 

* You were not, sir!” 

4 T'I tell you what, Pll not have your faults fathered upon me! And damn 
me, black Jack, if T don’t make you tremble in your pumps one of these days 
yet!” | , 
_ His evil habits kept pace with the march of his abilities still, 

as is evident from the following awful and admonitory extracts 
from his journal: 

« A day, or a night, or both, consumed in conviviality, (to speak softly) 
is often the occasion of many succeeding days and nights being spent in the 
same manner. Few, when the mind is dissipated, thoughts confused, nerves 
unstrung, and the whole frame weakened and agitated, can put a sudden stop 
to the growing evil. Tomorrow I will return to my duty.”—Tomorrow 

comes, and the ability to do well is lessened—and then tomorrow, and tomor- 
row, until some fortunate or unfortunate event closes the period. I will not, 
I cannot, at this time, touch upon the many instances, when a FA TAL conclu- 
sion, by this rash, unthinking conduct, is put to fortune, reputation, and life.” 

* To use a strange expression,” says he, in another day’s journalizing, “I 
am sometimes in a kind of mental intoxication. Some, I believe, would call it 
insanity. I believe it is allied to it. I then can imagine myself in strange 
situations, and in strange places. This humour, or whatever it is, comes ua- 
invited, but is, nevertheless, easily dispelled; at least, generally so. Wben 
it cannot be dispelled it must, of course, become madness.” 

At length, in the month of June, 1800, Mr. Cooke concluded 
an engagement with the managers of Covent Garden. This was 
an important era in the life of this actor. Mr. Cooke was then 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. A contest with Kemble was 
inevitable. - 


A German writer, says his biographer, of the name of Goede, has de- 
Scribed and compared the personal appearance and physical powers of 
Messrs. Cooke and Kemble, so nearly to my satisfaction, that I will tras- 
scribe the passage for my readers, with such alteration as shall make it 
conform to my ideas: 

Of the two, Kemble’s countenance is the most noble and refined; but tbe 
muscles are not so flexible and subject to command as Cooke’s. Cooke is 
great comedian, as well as tragedian; but Kemble has no favour with the co- 
mic muse. Both are excellent in those gradual changes of the countesanct, 
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which sometimes precede, sometimes accompany, the words they utter, or 
which are addressed to them. Ii is this play of the features, which depicts 
the inward emotion of the soul, and identifies the player with the character 
he represents. Kemble has a very graceful manly.figure, is perfectly well 
made, and his naturally commanding stature, adds great dignity to those pic- ` 
turesque attitudes, which he delights to study and exhibit. His face is the 
noblest I ever saw on any stage, being a fine oval, with a handsome aquiline 
nose, well formed, with fiery and romantic eyes, shadowed by strongly marked 
eye-brows; ns forehead open; his chin prominent and rather pointed; and all 
his features so softly interwoven or blended, that no deeply marked line is 
perceptible. His physiognomy indeed commands at first sight, since it de- 
notes in the most expressive manner, a man of superior mind and judgment: 
his voice is feeble, but of great depth. This is his greatest natural deficiency. 
Cooke does not possess the elegant figure of Kemble, but his counte- 
nance beams with greater expression. The most prominent features in the 
physiognomy of Cooke, are a long and somewhat hooked nose of uncommon 
breadth between the eyes, which are fiery, dark, and at times terribly expres- 
sive, with prominent lids and flexible brows; a lofty and broad forehead; and 
the muscles around the mouth pointedly marked. His countenance is cer- 
tainly not so dignified as Kemble’s, but its expression of passion, particularly 
the worst passions of our nature, is stronger. His voice, though sharp, is 
powerfal and of great compass, a preeminence which he possesses by nature 
over Kemble, and of which he skilfully avails himself. His attitudes are far 
less picturesque than those of Kemble, but they are just, appropriate,.and na- 
tural. | 
The reader will perceive that Mr. Kemble’s fine face and figure, must in 
some characters have given him a superiority; and added to his better educa- 
tion and continued study as an actor, a gentleman, and a scholar, must place 
him eminently above competition, in such parts as Hamlet, Coriolanus, and 
some others; but, for Richard the Third, Mr. Cooke’s figure was as good as 
Mir. Kemble’s, his face better, his voice better, his habitual manner better, as 
being more quick, abrupt, and impetuous, and his attitudes better, as having 
less the appearance of study. Therefore it is not to be wondered at, that the 
stranger should overthrow the monarch of the stage, on this field, although 
intrenched strong, and sheltered by ramparts of public opinion, which he had 
been twenty years erecting. Mr. Cooke played Richard this season twenty- 
three times. ; 
The third character which Mr. Cooke played in London, was Sir Archy 
M Sarcasm, in Macklin’s farce of Love-a-la-Mode. He played it for the first 
time in London on Thursday, November the 13th, after having performed Shy- 
lock the same evening. To personate these two characters on the same even- 
ing, was customary with the veteran player, who was the author of the farce, 
and Ceoke continued the custom as long as he lived. I presume the cha- 
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racter of Sir Archy had not been attempted in the metropolis since Macklin’s 
death, and it was now revived with all the force and point which its author 
gave it. 


Kemble was in possession of all the strong holds of public 
admiration, and Cooke had now a prize to contend for, which. 

put all his talents to the test. The hour was so important, that 

Cooke, for the scason, abandoned all his evil habits, and gave to 

his genius its full and unimpaired exercise, Kemble’s formi- 

dable rival now appears in all his strength, before whom he 

Is compelled to fly the field, baed, routed, and disconcerted. 

In these arduous contests, where shame or glory is the alterna- 
tive, there wasa stimulant such as Cooke required, which has 
every property of the glass but its intoxication. This was the 

brightest period in the life of Mr. Cooke, and he closed this sea- 
son of his glory by playing Richard, for the twenty-third time, 

as his biographer expresses it, to an astonished and delighted 
audience. His victory over his illustrious rival, in this charac- 
ter, was complete; the ground was stoutly contested, inch by 
inch, and at last reluctantly resigned. This hour, so auspicious 
in the lives of other men, was ominous to Copke. He had been 
made now familiar to glory, and those agitations and anxities at- 
tendant on the struggle which served to concenter all the pow- 
ers of his genius, had now subsided fur the calm of enjoyment. 
This was a temptation too powerful to be resisted, and his lau- 
rel must be dipped in wine before he deemed it worthy of his 
brows. On the second season of his appearance at Drury Lane, 
it was known that his formidable rival meant to contend with 
him the dying scene in Richard. Public expectation was high- 
ly excited, and while the partisans of Cooke and Kemble were 
impatiently awaiting the issue of this contest, the return of the 
former to the metropolis was delayed. At length, when the 
public papers had become clamorous on account of the absence 
of Cooke, he once more appears, and with an apology satisfies 
the audience. That Roscius was sick, says Cicero, was always 
an excuse for Roscius. Cooke is cheered by the congratulations 
of his friends again, and with what success, the following ex- 

tract from his journal will evince: 

“ This season,” says Mr. Cooke, I played Richard twelve nights; some- 
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times the play was acted un the same night at Drury Lane, but they thought 
proper to resign the contest.” 

But he did not confine his professional exertions to the cha- 
racter of Richard. He began now to sparkle on the public in a 
variety of lights, for we find him preeminent in the characters 
of Iago, Stukely, Falstaff, Sir Pertinax M‘sycephant, and Lear. 
He closed his engagement this season with honour, and obtained 
a benefit of four hundred and nine pounds, thirteen shiHings and 
six pence. The remainder of his time was occupied by public 
congratulations and resentments—at one time he was benumbed 
and torpid by intemperance; at another, recovering his character 
by the native elasticity of his mind. 

He now continued for several years the delight of the London 
audience, and the successful ‘rival of Kemble, till the latter end 
of the year 1810, when Mr. Cooper, the manager of the New- 
york theatre, was fortunate enough to engage him to visit the 
United States. The particulars of this transaction are related at 
great length, and while they fully vindicate the manager from 
the idle imputation of having inveigled this full grown boy from 
his friends, exhibits a curious illustration of the riotous intempe- 
rance, and the blustering insolence of Cooke. He arrived at 
Newyork on the 16th of November, 1810. The sensation his 
first appearance excited in that city is thus noticed: 

On Mr. Cooke’s appearance this evening, the burst of welcome was such 
as may be imagined to come from two thousand two hundred people, assem- 
bled to greet him with the warmest expression of their satisfaction on his ar- 
rival. He entered on the right hand of the audience, and with a dignified 
erect deportment walked to the centre of the stage amidst their plaudits. 
His appearance was picturesque, and proudly noble. His head elevated, his 
step firm, his eye beaming fire. Isaw no vestige of the venerable gray hair- 
ed old gentleman I had been introduced to at the coffeehouse; and the utmost 
effort of i imagination could not have reconciled the figure I now saw, with that 
of imbecility and intemperance. 

He returned the salutes of the audience, not as a player to the public, on 
whom he depended, but as a victorious prince, acknowledging the acclama- 
tions of the populace on his return from a successful campaign—as Richard 

_Duke of Gloster, the most valiant branch of the triumphant house of York. 

When he spoke 


6 Now is the winter of our discontent 
‘Made glorious symmer by the sun of York, 
And ull the clouds that lowered upon our house 
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In the deep bosom of the ocean buried; 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our stern alarums, &. 
the high key in which he pitched his voice, and its sharp and rather gre. 
ting tones, caused a sensation of disappointment in some, and fear in others, 
that such tones could not be modulated to the various cadences of nature, 
or such a voice have compass for the varied expression of barmonious dic- 
tion and distracting passion, which the characters of Shakspeare require; bat 
disappointment and fear vanished, and conviction and admiration succeeded, 
and increased to the dropping of the curtain; when reiterated plaudits ex. 
pressed the fulness with which expectation had been realized, and taste and 
fecling gratified. 

Previous to his going on, Mr. Cooke’s agitation was extreme. He tren- 
bled like an untried candidate who had never faced an audience; and he bas 
afterwards said, feelingly, that the idea of appearing before a new people, 
and in a new world, at his advanced time of life, agitated him even mere 
than his first appearance before that London audience which was to decide bis 
fate. : 

There were received, on this occasion, eighteen hundred and twenty dd- 
Jars. The amount would have been more, but for the confusion which took 
place. There were thirteen hundred and fifty-eight persons accounted i 
in the boxes. 

On the 23d of November, notwithstanding there was a vie- 
lent snow storm, he played to a house, the receipts whereof were 
1424 dollars. Thus were the beams of genius flashing through 
the clouds of intemperance, and dissipating the gloom. How 
transitory is the splendour! The reader, no doubt, now under- 
stands the cause of Mr. Cooke’s hoarseness. 


Night came—he began—his voice broke short and sudden—the high 
notes failed, and of low notes there were noze—the audience encouraged- 
every remedy he could devise, was tried behind the scenes—In vain—k 
could only whisper—he apologized to the audience, who generally suppose! 
the hoarseness proceeded from a cold, and he was encouraged to continee 
his whispering. In the mcantime, some of the remedies applied, having been 
stimulants, the latter part of Richard, though only pantomimic, became very 
spirited, and to those who knew the cause, approached very near the comi 
The public, however, did not suspect, and gave him credit for the zeal wit 
which he exerted himself for their amusement, under the pressure of india 
sition. Though a Saturday night, the receipts were eleven hundred and fify- 
five dollars. 5 


Sir Pertinax was acted to a house of 1180 dollars. Tk 
sixth night, in the character of Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm, the re- 
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ceipts of the house amounted to 1287 dollars. In the character 
of Zanga, the profits amounted to 1367 dollars. The next night, 
in the characters of Shylock, and Sir Archy, the receipts were 
1270 dollars. The ninth night was Macbeth, and the profits 


were 1605 dollars. 


The next performance was 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts, a play which, 
notwithstanding Mr. Cooke’s wonderful performance in Sir Giles Over-reach, 
did not please in Newyork. The character of Sir Giles shocks by his atrocity, 
and even his punishment, though we rejoice in it, strikes us with horror. The 

acting of Mr. Cooke at this terrible point, can never be forgotten. His at- 
tempt to draw his sword, and the sudden arrest of his arm, palsied and stiff- 
ened, and rendered powerless, as if by the stroke of Heaven’s avenging thun- 
der—the expression of his countenance at this moment, and his sinking con- 
vulsed, and then lifeless, into the arms of his servants, were so frightfully 
impressive, and true to nature, as to leave an image never to be erased. 

One night, in this situation, by some accident, the attendants were not ready 
to receive him, when he fell back, expecting to be caught in their arms as usual; 
but instead of losing, the effect was heightened by the omission; for he fell so 
perfectly dead to appearance, and was carried off so much like a corpse, as 
only to increase the horror of the scene. The receipts were this night, nine 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

He made his first appearance in the best of the Falstaffs, on Friday, 
December 14th. This play, “ the first part of Henry Fourth,” is rich in inte- 

rest, character, and dialogue. The Prince of Wales and Harry Percy, so 
finely contrasted, and so consonant to history the comic part so replete with 
situation and wit—Falstaff and his companions, new from the mint of the 
poet’s brain, with all their “ gloss upon them, and with an unmixed purity 
of sterling worth—make this with the exception of Richard II., the finest of 
Shakspeare’s historic plays. 


In Falstaff the profits were 1444 dollars. On his benefit the 
sum was 1878 dollars. Here he was unable to act the part of the 
Roman Cato in any other way than in his inebriety. Of this the 
following anecdote is related: : i 


After ihe play I walked into the green-room. He was dressed for Sir 
~- Archy M‘Sarcasm. As soon as he saw me, he came up to meet me, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, its all over now, we are reconciled—but I was very wild in the 
play—dquite bewifdered—do you know that I could not remember one line 
after having recited the other—I caught myself once ortwice giving Shaks- 
peare for Addison;” and then with his chuckle and his eyes turned away, 
* Heaven forgive me!—lf you have ever heard any thing of me yeu must have 
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heard that I always have a frolic on my benefit day—If a man cannot take a 
liberty with his friends, who the devil can he take a liberty with?” 


In short, during the seventeen nights in which he acted in 
Newyork, the receipts amounted to twenty-one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-cight dollars. In Boston, the receipts, du- 
ring the nights of his acting, in his first engagement, stood thus, 
and it ought to be known, to account for the disparity, that the 
theatre is not so capacious as that of Newyork. 


l Mr. Cooke's first engagement in Boston. 
Jan. 3d, 1811. Thursday Richard, — — — 881 50 


— 4th, Friday Richard. 739 8714 
— 7th, ` | Monday——Man of the World, - + 887 75 
— 9th, Wednesday——Merchant of Venice, - 979 77 12 
— 10th, Thursduy—— Douglas, and Love a-la-Mode, 764 00 
— 11th, Friduy Man of the World - - 614 12 
— lach, Monday Merchant of Venice, 825 75 
— 16th, Wedreeday——Othello, - - = 84175 
— 17th, Thursday——Merchant of Venice, 624 87 13 
— 18th, Friday——Macbeth, (Mr. Cooke’s night 

clear) . - 1008 1218 
— 21st, Monday——First part of Henry Fourtb, 867 50 
— 23d, Wednesday——Othello, - - 1115 25 
— 24th, Thureday——First part of Henry Fourth, 665 37 1-2 


— 25th, Frida Richard.. 915 6212 


At length Mr. C. arrives in Philadelphia. The following 
extract describes, in part only, the height to which public ex- 
pectation had been raised, as the hour of his first appearance drev 
near. His biographer says, 


About five o’clock, I walked with him up Chesnut-street to the theatre, 
and he was pleased and surprised to see that at this early hour, (and we wet 
told that it had been so for hours before, ) the street in front of the theatre. 
and above and below, was completely thronged with people, waiting for te 
doors to be opened. But our surprise increased, when, on turning the cr 
ner, we found the back door of the theatre equally beset, and those who hal 
taken boxes crowding in by that passage, the usual entrance being co 
pletely blocked up by the throng. 

“ Why this beats Sarah, says be, as we walked up to endeavour to fal 
a a passage into the house. 

Our attempt was in vain—we could not approach the door; and the you’ 
wen finding that the object of their curiosity was in the crowd, surrounded 
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us with a.rude and impertinent curiosity, which though it might be tolerated 
by Cooke, whose vanity was flattered, was to me excessively annoying. 

I led him off from the mob, and leaving him in High or Murket-street, to 
pace the pavement until my return, I retraced my way to the theatre, and fell 
in with Mr. Francis, who undertook io prepare the way for his friend George, 
while I returned to escort him. I found him at a confectioner's at the cor- 
ner, the people having politely invited him in; and on our return 10 the thea- 
tre we found that Francis had succeeded in prevailing upon the rude muititude 
to become cvil, and form a lane, through which we gained the interior of 
the house. As the crowd opened to the right and left, and let us pass, 
“ Aye, aye,” says Cooke, they understand their interest now, for, as the 
man said when going to the gallows, there will be no sport without me.” 

The plaudits and gratulations were long and loud du his appearance, and 

his returning salute appropriate and dignified; the whole exhibition caused a 
recurrence of the sume train of ideas which were suggested by his appear- 
ance at Newyork. a 


Alas, poor human nature! at the conclusion of this resplen- 
dent scene, while glory and honour are awaiting, like hand maids, 
his bidding, how vain are Cooke’s hopes of amendment now! 


We had accepted invitations to dine this day, with a frank, noble-spirited 
gentleman; and my companion, who admired him more than any one be 
bad met with here, wished, yet feared to keep the appointment. He repeatedly 
expressed his fears that he should fall into excess, but then he determined to 
avoid it by coming away when I did. . 

Nou will come home to tea?” 

“Yes” : 

et So will I. I will take tea with you.” 


He and his biographer accept this invitation, and the com- 
pany is left by the latter gentleman at a seasonable hour; but, 
says he, “the solid fabric which sheltered us was not more im- 
movable than George Frederick Cooke.” 


The next morning I went to him. The shutters of the windows were still 
elosed, and the candles burning in the sockets—he was nearly the same dig- 
gusting object which I found at the house of the poor widow in Reed-street. 
He appeared conscious of his degraded condition, and on,my requesting 
him to go to bed, replied, “ I will do any thing you bid me.” 


The following anecdotes wil] show how Cooke husbanded his 


finances: 


d On the Wednesday evening, when he went to the theatre to play Richard 
fór the second time, conscious that he was wild, frem the excess of the pre- 
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vious night, he gave the money from his pocket, to his theatrical dresser, for 
safety. The sum was sixty-five dollars. The next day, after another night 
of excess, he missed the money, and forgetting in whose possession he bad 
deposited it, he complained to the managers of being robbed in the theatre. 
That night he, in the same continued state of inebriation, went to Fennell's 
readings, and supper; and the next day found the money in his pocket again, 
without knowing how he had recovered it. The dresser, being an attendant 
on Fennell, Cooke met there, and the man returned the notes which had 
been left in his care, and Cooke was the next day as unconscious of receiving 
them, as he bad been of delivering them for safe keeping. 

For a long time he entrusted his accounts to me, and used to draw upa 
me for fifty, and sometimes for one hundred dollars at a time. It has bea 
said that once after giving a draft of fifty dollars to a charitable institution, 
he desired me not to pay it: but the fact was otherwise. His request to me 
was, to satisfy myself that the person to whom he gave the draft was an au- 


thorized agent of the society to whom the gift x was made, which I did, 1d 
paid it. 


Public curiosity was inflamed instead of being abated by his 
first appearance in Philadelphia. 


After breakfast on the morning of Saturday, walking past the theatre, [ 
witnessed one of the scenes which daily took place in consequence of the at- 
tractions of the great actor. A throng of servants, porters, &c. surrounded 
and pressed upon the door; those nearest the box-office anxiously endeavour- 
ing to maintain the advantage their patience and perseverance had gained, 
and those behind sturdily pushing to gain the game enviable situation. At 
this moment a brawney fellow elbowed his way from the crowd, and issued 
wh a triumphant air, his face flushed, and his clothes disordered. Anac- 
quaintance met him with, 

Well, Charley! did you get one?” 

“ And to be sure I did.” 

4 What box, Charley?” 

% My old box, No. 3. Don't. I get it aitch time?” 

% And were you up all night again!“ 

“ To be sure I was. Don’t you sea my night cap?” and Charley, wit 
an air of exultation, look a handkerchief from about his brows, saying as be 
went off, Don’t I get ten dollars you tief, and my lodgings found me for w- 
th: ng?” 

Such was the eagerness to get seats, that chase sturdy blackguards wer 
paid from six to ten dollars for securing a box; and to make sure of de 
prize, the stone steps in front of the theatre were occupied all night, that the 
place nearest he door might be secured in readiness for its opening at E 
o'clock the next day. 
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This was carried so far, that I have seen men sitting at the theatre 
door, eating their dinner, who had taken their post on Sunday morning, with 
a determination of remaining there all day on Sunday, and all Sunday night, 


to be ready for the opening of the door on Monday morning. 


The following is the amount of the houses in his first en- 
gagement for Philadel phia: 


March 25th, 1811. Richard the Third, - - $1348 15 
— 27th, Richard the Third, - 1114 
— 29th, Man of the World, - - 1474 34 
—— 30th, Merchant of Venice, - 1159 62 
April ist, Richard the Third, ‘ : 1187 50 
3d, Man of the World, - - 1202 50 
5th, King Lear, - - - 995 75 
6th, New Way to Pay Old Debts, - > - 1035 6 
——— 8th, First part Henry Fourth, © 1020 
— 10th, Merchant of Venice, - - - 870 50 
—— ilth, Macbeth, - - . . 778 
—— 13th, . Douglas, and Love a-la- Mode, 1196 
15th, Every Man in his Humour, - 1365 25 
17th, King Lear, $ - - š 668 
19th, Man of the World. .. 948 25 
Richard the Third, - - - 997 40 


Total in sixteen nights, $17,360 32 


Making an average of $1085 2-100. Expenses $390 per night. . 


Still the public admiration was not exhausted; Mr. C. played 
four additional nights in Philadelphia, and the following are the 
results of the house: 


April 26th, Othello, - - . - - - $1504 76 
—- 27th, Gamester, - - — — - - 1193 
— 29th, Venice Preserved, - - - - 1312 
— Z0tzk, Othello, — >» — 1292 30 


In Baltimore the entry of this theatrical veteran was alike 
prosperous and triumphant. He was still commanding reve- 
rence on the stage, and in private life renouncing his claim to 
such honour. His genius and his evil habits were thus in a state 
of continual hostility, and each, by turns, taking possession of 
the conquered territory. The receipts of the house, for nine 
nights in Newyork, stood thus: 
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a 6th, Richard the Third. Cooke, Richard; Cooper, 


Richmond; amount = - . — 6130 
— Zth, Othello: Cooke, lago; Cooper, Othello; amount 1620 
[This was the first time of Mr. Cooke's playing lago in Newyork.) 
— 10th, The Gamester. Cooke, Stukely; Cooper, Be- 
verly; — 8 — = 8 945 
— 13th, Othello. Cooke, Iago; Cooper, Othello; 1128 
— 15th, Alexander the Great, and Love a-la-Mode. 
Cooke, Clytus and Sir Archy; Cooper, Alexander; 935 
— 17th, Fair Penitent. Cooke Horatio, Cooper, Lo- 
thario; — a . - — — 678 
— 20th, Venice Preserved. Cooke, Pierre; Cooper, 
Jaffier; — — — - - 934 
— 22d, Mr. Cooke’s benefit: First part of Henry the 


Fourth. Cooke, Falstaff; Cooper, Hotspur; - 8% 
— 34th, Othello. Cooke, Iago; Cooper Othello: 1130 
29 


Total in nine nights, - $96 
Making an average of $1069 89-100. 


His health had been for a considerable time undermined by 
“his indulgence in his darling excesses. Serious admonitions 
were given by the recurrence of several alarming symptoms, 
and as often did he resolve on amendment, and violate his own 
resolutions. His complaints at length assumed a more alarming 


charaoter, and the following are his reflexions on the prospect 
ef death: 


“ I ebserved that his spirits were greatly depressed, whenever he coaver 
sed upon the subject of his complaints; for hé had now become conscious of 
the nature of his disease, and appeared to be fully apprised of the conse- 
quences, if he could not command fortitude enough to abstain from the cause: 
that had produced it. In one of those moments of despondency, he asked me 
with an earnestness and solicitude of manner, which I can never forget, if! 
thought his disease had proceeded to such a degree, as likely to prove fatal 
to him; and if I then considered him in immediate danger; adding, that ia 
such case, he was desirous of making some communication to one or t 
persons in England, and particularly referred to his old friend, an eminem 
surgeon of London, James Wilson, esq. of Windmill-street, of whom he a+ 
ways expressed himself in terms of the greatest affection and respect. 

“ Upon assẹriag him that he was for the present relieved, and that Rid- 
ard would soon be himself again, his countenance lighted up; and, for ihe 
Woment, he was rcanimated. 
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“He then became fearful that I had misconstrued the source of his anxiety 
About his own situation, and with some animation observed, “ Doctor, 1 hope 
you do not conceive that I ask you these questions, because I am afraid of 
dying—be assured I am not.” Notwithstanding this assurance, however, I 
was convinced that Mr. Cooke was not so firmly steeled upon this subject, 
as he would wish us to believe; on the contrary, he had his share of that 
“ cowardice,” which generally attaches itself to human nature, at the ap- 
proach of dissolution, for : 
Å Conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
“ Perceiving, as I belicved, the necessity of rallying his spirits, and of 
‘ counteracting his despondency, whatever may have heen the read source of it, 
I instantly replied, “ that it would indeed be strange, if a man, who, like Mr. 
Cooke, had been so much in the habit of dying, should be afraid of it.” 


Once more his constitution apnears resuscitating, and return- 
ing health seems to promise a prolongation of his life. He finds 
himself sufficiently recovered to read the boards again; but the 
return of his animal spirits brought with it the return of their in- 
separable concomitant, all his criminal indulgence. 

His constitution sunk under this second assault. He closed 
his theatrical career at Providence, and was compelled to return 
to Newyork on the 26th of September, 1812. 


- On the evening of the 25th, he was seized with sickness at the stomach, 
which was soon succeeded by violent vomiting, and the discharge of a large 
quantity of black grumous blood; by this evacuation his strength was sud- 
denly exhausted; but the vomiting was at length allayed by a mixture of 
laudanum and mint-water directed for him by Dr. Francis, who remained 


with him throughout the night, hourly expecting his decease. Mr. Cooke, 

however, survived until six in the morning, when, in the full possession of 
his mental faculties, and the perfect consciousness of his approaching change, 
he calmly expired.” 

Such was the fate of the unfortunate Cooke. Probably a 
more honourable testimonial of his transcendant genius cannot 
be given than this, that while his vicious habits were as notori- 
eus as his theatrical fame, both Europe and America contended 
which should honour him the most. . 

That the reader may become more familiarly acquainted 
with this extraordinary man, we propose to enliven this sketch 
by some appropriate anecdetes, which could not have been else- 
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where introduced, without breaking in upon the propriety of the 
narrative. 


A 


“ During this summer,” (1769) says he, I saw the Edinburgh actors play 
Alexander, Romeo and Juliet, George Barnwell, and the Wonder. 1 wished 
much to see Douglas, and not being able to raise the wind, myself and two or 
three companions, contrived to secrete ourselves under the stage, in the hope 
ef stealing out during the performance, and joining the audience by means of 
an aperture we had discovered in a passage leading to the pit. In putting ths 
enterprise into act, we were unfortunately discovered by fat Buck,” (one of 
the company,) “and after a fearful interrogatory, most shamefully handed 
out & the back door.” 

It is very probable that many similar adventures occurred to an active bo 
like George Frederick, with such an ungoverned propensity towards tbeatri- 
cal exhibitions; and one has been related to me, which bears sufficient marks 
of probability for insertion. i 

Cooke and his companions, constantly on the alert to deceive those rigid cen- 
tinels, the door-keepers, and finding by observation that the back door was left 
unguarded until near the hour of performance, contrived to enter unperceived 
upon this forbidden ground, before the watch was set. Fairly in, the next coe- 
sideration was, how they should conceal themselves, until the time of raising 
the curtain should arrive, when they might hope in the confusion and bustle 
behind the scenes, to escape notice, and enjov the wonders of the magic shov. 
Cooke espied a barrel, and congratulating himself on this safe and snug re- 
treat, he crept in like the hero of that immortal modern drama, Tekeli, 
which has been the admiration of the polished populace of the British metro- 
polis. Unfortunately, however, for my hero, as well as the hero of Tekeli, 
there proved much lurking danger in his lurking-place; a barrel being litte 
less liable to untoward movement than a buck-basket. Cooke soon perceived 
that he had, as companions, two twenty-four pound cannon balis; but not yetbe- 
ing initiated into the mysteries of the scene, he did not suspect that cannos 
balls assisted in making thunder in a barrel, as well as in a twenty-foot 
pounder; poor George Frederick was in the thunder barrel of the theatre. 
The play was Macbeth, and for the first scene, to give due effect to the entre 
of the witches, the thunder was wanted. The Jupiter tonans of the theatre, 
alias the property-man, approached and scized the barrel. Judge th 
breathless fear of my hero; it was too great for words, and he only shrunk 
closer to the bottom of his hiding-place. His tormentor proceeded to cover 
the open end of the barrel with a piece of old carpet, and tie it carefully t 
prevent the thunder from being spilt. Still George Frederick was most he- 
roically silent; the machine was lifted by the Herculean property-man, sod 
carried carefully to the side-scene, lest in rolling the thunder should rumble 
before its cue. It would be a hopelegs task to paint the agitation of the c 
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tents of the barrel; the property-man swearing the cannon bullets were “ too 
damned heavy, pl.ced the complicated machinery in readiness: the witches 
entered am dst flames of rosin; the thunder bell rang, the barrel received its 
impetus, and away rolled George Frederick and his ponderous companions. 
Silence would now have been no virtue, and he roared most manfully, to the 
surprise of the thunderer, who neglecting to stop the rolling machine, it en- 
tered on the stage, and George Frederick bursting off the carpet head of the 
barrel, appeared before the audience, just as the witches had agreed to 
meet again, when “ the hurly burly’s done.” 


He afterwards associated with a band of strolling players, 
whose society has often corrupted men of sterner habits of self- 
denial. Amidst all this, however, we discover a mind peering 
above the company he frequented, which often broke out into 
such intemperate sallies as the following: 


“ One evening in Manchester, we were in a public bar, amongst promis: 
éuous company, where Cooke was as usual the life of the party. Mirth and 
good humour prevailed till about ten o’clock, when I perceived a something 
lurking in his eye, which foretolda storm. Anxious to get him home before 
it burst forth, I pressed our departure under the plea of another engage- 
ment; but, ‘instead of having the desired effect, it precipitated what I had 
foreseen: With a haughty supercilious look, he said, I see what you are 
about, you hypocritical scoundrel! You canting methodistical thief! am I, 
George Frederick Cooke, to be controlled by such a would-be puritan as you? 
Pll teach you to dictate to a tragedian” Then pulling off his coat, and 
holding his fist in a menacing attitude; Come out,” continued he, thou 
prince of deceivers, though thou hast faith to remove mountains, thou shalt 
not remove me—Come out, I say!” With some difficulty he was pacified, 
and resumed his coat. 


This character of preeminence which Cooke arrogated to him- 
self, was not, however, the offspring of vanity. His mind, if not 
vigorous, was keen, vivacious, and discriminating; prompt to 
seize a beauty or defect, and successful in developing the one or 
the other. The following extract from his journal will show 
that his haughty pretensions were not founded on vanity: 


Upon considering Johnson’s life, which seems very accurately delinea 
ted by Boswell, I do not find the doctor that amiable, nor, sometimes respec: 
table, character I expected or wished. He is drawn overbearing, arrogant, 
extremely vain of his literary abilities, and forgetting all decorum when the 
eompany he happened to be in did not pay him that implicit attention and 

wbedience he thought, even from men of equal or superior learning, he had a 
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right to demand. Harsh and rude to women, and affecting to depreciate the 
literary merit of others, constituting himself sole judge of literary differ. 
ences. In dramatic composition, which he affected a knowledge of, he was 
extremely defective, as his tragedy of Irene shows, and equally so in his 
judgment of the writings of others; he would never, else, have given Dods- 
ley’s Cleone, whatever its merit, the preference to any or all of Otway’s pie- 
ces. His sarcasms at, and abuse of, Mr. Garrick, seem dictated by envy; be 
sickened at the praise of others. The late Mr. Thomas Sheridan declining 
any correspondence with him, after the impudent and illiberal expression 
respecting his pension, showed a just, manly, and proper resentment. Jobo 
son’s moral and religious writings place him in an elevated and honourabe 
situation, and the English language is most highly indebted to him for exp 
nations and embellishment. It is much to be wondered at, with that u. 
dent zeal he professed for the doctrines of christianity, he did not pay a great 
er deference to one of the precepts of ts divine founder. Humility does ud 
seem to make any part of his character. His biographer has (however ac- 
curate it may be) spun out his work to a most tedious length. A handsome 
8vo. might be collected from his two 4to’s, and the remainder consigned to 
oblivion. Ihave never read sir John Hawkins’ life of the doctor, or any of 
Mrs. Thrale’s anecdotes, letters, &c. and probably never shall; but according 
to Mr. B. facts are much misrepresented. It is a matter of surprise tom, 
that Mr. B. should censure Mrs. Thrale for being tired of Johnson's caprice 
and troublesome manners, which she had endured so many years, when up- 
on’a short visit at Mr. Boswell’s, the delicacy of Mrs. B. was so much burt 
at his (Johnson’s) “ uncouth late hours, holding the candles downwards and 
dropping the wax on the carpet;” puerile and contemptible! Moat of Mr 
B’s own letters, all his law cases and private history, ought to be expunged: 
some brief notes would have connected the matter ina much more agreeable 
manner to the reader. On the title of the book should have been, “ Livesd 
Dr. Johnson and the Laird of Auchinleek.” But diffidence is a rare quality to 
be found in a native of that part of Great Britain which had the honour of 
giving birth to Mr. Bo- well. Among the many beautiful and brilliant effe- 
sions of Dr. Johnson’s pen, his lines to the memory of Mr. Levet ought ne 
to be passed over.” 


From the foregoing anecdotes it is evident that a spirit of 
wild adventure, of haughty demeanor, combined with a shrew¢ 
and discriminating judgment, constituted, in part, the characte! 
of Cooke. We say, in part, for all this was dashed with a satiri- 
cal spirit, at once keen, caustic, and corrosive. When provokes. 
his satires were terrible and vindictive, of which the following 
anecdote may be cited in proof. 
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There was a large fire in the bar, before which stood, with his skirts un- | 
der each arm, a pitiful imitation of Buckiem, very deficient in cleanliness and 
costume. His face was grimy, and his neckcloth of the same tint, which ne- 
vertheless was rolled in various folds about his throat; his hair was matted 
and turned up under a round greasy hat, with narrow brims, conceitedly 
placed on one side of his head, which nodded under it like a shaking Man- 
darin. Thus equipped, the filthy fop straddled before the fire, which he 
completely monopolized. At length, he caught the eye of our tragedian, 
who in silent amazement for the space of half a minute, examined him from 
top to toe, then turning to me he burst into a horse laugh, and roared out, 
“ Beau nasty, by —.“ Perhaps intimidated by Cooke’s former bluster, 
this insensible puppy took little notice; but I knew George would not stop 
here, and indeed I thought the stranger fair game. Cooke now rose from 
his seat, and taking up the skirts of his coat in imitation of the other, turned 
his back to the fire, warm work in the back settlements, sir,” said he; then 
approaching still nearer, as if he had some secrets to communicate, whispered, 
though loud enough for every one to hear— 

“ Pray, sir, how is soap?” 

„ Soap?” 

s“ Yes, sir, soap. 1 understand it is coming down.” 

“Tam glad of it, sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you have cause, if one may judge from your appearance.” 

Here was a general laugh, which the stranger seemed not to regard, but 
nodding-his head, and hitting his boots with a little rattan, rang the bell with 
an air of importance, and inquired “ if he could have a weal kitlet, or a mui- 
ten chip?” 

„What do you think,” says Cooke, of a roasted puppy? because,” ta- 
king up the poker, “ I will spit you, and roast you in a minute.” 

This had a visible effect upon the dirty beau, he retreated towards the 
door, Cooke following: Avaunt, and quit my sight, thy face is dirty, and 
thy hands unwashed; avaunt, avaunt! I say!’ then replacing the poker, and 
returning to his seat, he continued, “ being gone, I'am a man again.” 

Yet in- all this heterogencous mass there is found a spirit of 
true humanity; and several incidents, related by the biographer, 
particularly that ofa poor woman at Newyork, who had kindly re- 
ceived him into her house, and whose property he rescued from 

the officers of the law, which bear honourable testimonf to the 
generosity of his character. We may well be assured, that to a 
man, whose mind was thus formed, his own reflections on his in- 
temperance, must furnish many a bitter and griding reproach. 
The reader will now see how well he could exhort and admonish, 
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while he was violating his own precepts. Mr. Cooke is admo- 
nishing a young actor of the dangers resulting from intempe- 
rance: 


The causes which removed Mr. Cooke from before the public in tbis in- 
stance, I am enabled to state, as well as the circumstance which brought him 
back to the stage at the time he has mentioned. 

Mr. Matthews, now and for some years, a distinguished favourite with the 
London audience, at that time a very young man and actor, was a member of 
Daly’s company, and lodged in the same house with Cooke One night after play 
and farce, in the latter Matthews having played Mordecai to Cooke’s Sir Ar. 
chy, and to the satisfaction of the veteran, was invited by him to take supper 
in his room ¢ete-a-tete, and drink whiskey punch. This high honour was 
gratefully received and accepted by the young comedian, who anticipated 
both pleasure and instruction, from the society of the celebrated actor. Sup- 
per over, and Cooke’s spirits elevated, the fatigues of the evening were for. 
gotten; he was pleased with his young companion, whose tougue, freed from 
all shackles by the smoking liquor, glibly poured forth those praises which 
Cooke’s superior talents prompted. One jug of whiskey punch was quickly 
emptied, and while drinking the second, George Frederick in his turn begm 
to commend young Matthews. 

“ You are young, and want some one to advise and guide you; take my 
word for it, there is nothing like industry and sobriety— Mrs. Burns! Another 
jug of whiskey punch, Mrs. Burns—you make it so good, Mrs. Burns, another 
jug.” 

“ Yes, Mister Cooke.” 

In our profession, my young friend, dissipation is too apt to be the 
bane of youth—“ Villainous company,” low company. leads them from ste- 
dying their business and acquiring that knowledge which alone can make 
them respectable.” 

Thus he proceeded drinking and uttering advice (not the less valuable 
because in opposition to his own practice) and assuring Matthews of his pro 
tection, instruction, and all his influence to forward his views, while the whis- 

key punch, jug after jug, vanished, and with it all semblance of the virtues # 
eloquently praised. Though maddened by the fumes of the liquor, the cham 
of his ideas continued still unbroken, and he began a dissertation on the his- 
trionic art, proceeding from first principles to a detail of the mode of exhi- 
biting the passions, with a specimen of each by way of illustration. 

It is impossible to describe, but the reader may perhaps imagine, the le- 
dicrous effect of this scene. The power of the whiskey operating in diame 
tric opposition to the will, on his strong and flexible features, produced cos 
tortions and distortions, of which he was insensible, while Matthews sat g+ 
zing with astonishment, and at times in an agony, from the effort to rei- 
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his risible faculties; but to add to his torture, Cooke began to question him, 
after each “ horrible face,” as to the meaning of it, orthe passion expressed: 
Matthews, totally in the dark as to Cooke’s meaning, made every possible 
mistake; and when set right by Cooke, excused himself by charging his stu- 
pidity on the whiskey. 

“ There—what’s that” 

* Very fine, sir.” 

“ But what is it?” 

“ O anger—anger, to be sure.” 

To be sure you're a blockhead—Fear! fear, sir.” 

But when the actor, after making a hideous face, compounded of satanic 
malignity, and the brutal leering of a drunken satyr, told his pupil that that was 
dove, poor Matthews cauld resist no longer, but roared with convulsive laugh- 
ter. 

Cooke was surprised and enraged at this rudeness in his young guest, 
but Matthews had address enough to pacify him. 

Mistress Burns, in the mean time, had protested against making any more 
whiskey punch, and had brought up the last jug, upon Cooke's solemn pro- 
mise that he would ask for no more. The jug is finished; and Matthews, 
heartily tired, thinks he shall escape from his tormentor, and makes a move 
to go. 

“ Not yet, my dear boy, one jug more.” 

cc It’s very late, sir.“ 

“ Only one more.” 

st Mistress Burns will not let us have it.“ 

„Won't she? Pll show you that presently.” 

Cooke thunders with his foot, and vociferates, repeatedly, ‘‘ Mistress 
Burns!” At length honest Mrs. Burns, who had got to bed, in hopes of rest, 
in the chamber immediately under them, answers, 

What is it you want, Mister Cooke?” 

“ Another jug of whiskey punch, Mistress Burns.” 

Indeed, but you can have u more, Mister Cooke.” 

‘© Indeed but I will, Mistress Burns.” 

< Remember your promise, Mister Cooke.” 

4 Another jug of punch, Mistress Burns.” 

Indeed, and I will not get out of my own bed any more at all, Mister 
Cooke, and so there's an end of it!” 

<¢ We'll see that, Mistress Burns.” 


When, to Matthews’s further astonishment, he 281204 the jug and smash- 
ed it on the floor over the head of Mistress Burne, exclaiming, Do you 


hear that, Mistress Burns!“ 
ce Yes 1 do, Mister Cooke.” 
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He then proceeded to break the chairs, one by one, after each, exclaim. 
ing, Do you hear that Mistress Burns?” and receiving in reply, 
“ Yes I do, Mister Cooke, and you’ll be very sorry for it tomorrow, so 
you will.” 1 
He then opened the window, and very deliberately proceeded to throw 
the looking-glasses into the street, and the fragments of broken tables and 
chairs. Matthews had made several attempts to go, and had been detained 
by Cooke, he now ventured something like an expestulation; on which bs 
Mentor ordered him out of his apartment, and threw the candle and candk- 
stick after him. Matthews having departed, the wretched madman sallied 
eut, and was brought home the next day, beaten and deformed with bruises. 


In his solitary moments, when reason had resumed her en- 
pire, can the reader be disposed to envy a man the possession 
of such noble qualities, when the sum of all their use amounts 
to reflections like these? The following is an extract from his 
journal: | 


4 It will very little assist me in defending myself to say that I have fre- 
quently wasted my time in a much worse manner. When a man reconciles 
himself to himself, by making degrees of sin, he is in the utmost danger of 
advancing to, instead of receding from, the most abominable depravity. It 
is a doubt with me, whether a gamester (here I take the word in its utmost 
latitude) or drunkard, be the most vicious character, or the most dangerous 
tosociety. The former, without deranging his faculties, exerts them all for 
the avowed purpose of plundering every one he plays with; his dearest friends 
not excepted (if such a wretch can have a friend) and when, by superior vil- 
lainy, or some unforeseen chance, he is in his turn beggared, he is ready fitted 
for the most atrocious crimes, robbery, murder, or suicide. Drunkenness, 
in addition to the high degree of wickedness attached to it, has the melap- 
choly and woful effect of degrading the human bencath the brute creation. 
What confidence can be placed in those persons who are in the habit of res- 
dering themselves incapable of rational exertion? A crime committed in this 
state is aggravated by the state itself, and in this light both moral and re 
gious law must view it. There have been many excellent arguments used 
against this beastly vice, and many exposures of its dreadful tendency, but 
none more strong, pointed, and convincing, than the following short story, 
believe an oriental one. A young man was decreed by fate to commit one 
heinous crime. He was to have the choice of three; but inevitably mas 
choose. It was left to him to make his election, of parricide, incest, o: 
drunkenness. He chose the last, got drunk, and committed the former two.” 


We have now, in detail, as attested by authentic facts and cir- 
cumstances, the private character of George Frederick Cooke. 
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These various and opposite qualities were often inflamed to a 
degree of madness, by his intemperance; and it depended on 
ke incident that crossed him, in those unhappy moments, which 
of all these should gain the ascendant. Had he, instead of fall- 
ing into the company of that unhappy woman, whose miseries 
he so nobly relieved, at that time encountered the opposition of 
some of his convivial associates, in all probability Bridewell would 
have been his reward, instead of the tears of gratitude paid to a 
benefactor. What Cicero somewhere so beautifully calls the 
light of life, was luminous and lovely for a moment, then plung- 
ing into surrounding shades, and as suddenly emerging, when 
we deemed all: the radiance extinct. We do not propose to 
say another word on the professional character of Cooke. 
The mingled congratulations and regrets of two hemispheres, 
in a case where success is so dubious, in the exercise of 
the brightest talents—where censure has a prescriptive right to 
no other boundary to her walks but her will, and on a subject 
presenting such alternations of character, afford an evidence of 
his genius as idle to illustrate as to doubt. 

Connected originally with low company, by his poverty and 
his evil habits, he was at length led, by his guardian genius, to 
the higher walks of life; he was able to temper and restrain, but 
never to wipe off the early stain; and, in moments of what he 
properly denominates “ his madness,” he too often associated 
the manners of the well bred gentleman with those of the brute. 

The general character of these volumes is certainly honour- 
able to Mr. Dunlap. He deserves the thanks of his country- 
men, for making so bold and intrepid a stand in favour of legi- 
timate biography. His page is a cool candid luminous record 
of the virtues and vices of his hero, and he has exercised the 
lawful functions of his office, under the strong and paramount 
obligations of truth. Cooke appears to us in all the different 
phases of his character, exciting alternate compassion, admiration 
and disgust. We behold the ruins of a noble genius formed for 
better things, and destined by nature for dignity and honour. We 
behold likewise, one on whom Nature had been so prodigal in 
the dispensation of her bounties, counteracting by his vicious 
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haibits the great purposes of his birth and high destiny, and re- 
nouncing the munificence of Heaven. Mr. Dunlap sometimes 
neglects .ne broad features of the character he presents, and de- 
scends to a nicety of painting, of which the following is a bean- 
tiful instance. Cooke thus expresses himself: 


“ This pain troubles me a little, though—I must begin the water-system. 
Nine days were we on water alone, during our passage, and I never was bet- 
ter in my life—this is in favour of the water-system. Ah! I noticed at Am- 
boy, when your mother gave me my dish of tea, her hand was perfectly 
steady, but mine was not so in taking it. I ought to be ashamed—in truth, 
I was ashamed.” 


These memoirs are likewise accom panied with compendious 
sketches- of the lives of eminent actors, and criticisms on the 
characters of the most popular theatrical productions. We 
wish this route of biography was more generally followed. The 
life of an eminent actor is beyond that of any other man, 
calculated to adorn biography. His study, his profession is 
the human character in all its changeful diversities; it therefore 
associates with fact a species of romance that raises and rounds 
the character to our view, and compositions of this cast hold a 
sort of intermediate station between truth and fiction, embracing 
to a certain extent the advantages of both. An actor, for instance, 
subsists upon romance, and this species of nature is made the 
standard of judgment, when the merits of a novel or of a poem 
are decided. Thus, for example, we say, when characters of 
this cast are supposed to be overdrawn, not how would they ap- 
pear in private life, for there we do not expect to meet with 
such associates, but how would they appear upon the stage. We 
acknowledge by this concession, a nature beyond our own, which 
is thus made the legitimate province of all works, thus combi- 
ning fancy and fact. Mr. Dunlap’s opinions we nevertheless es- 
teem in some instances heterodox particularly on the character 
of the German drama. He informs us that as his favourable 
opinion of the merits of the German drama, was not formed in the 
first instance by the approbation of the English writers, so likewise 
it is not shaken by their censure. In the same way we declare 
that our dislike to the German muse was not founded on the 
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unfavourable testimony of the English writers, whom our author 
here suspects of mercenary motives, and further, that this opi- 
nion is not shaken but rather confirmed by all his obsefvations in 
their defence. 

The most censurable part of the present volumes we con- 
ceive to be the indelicacy of bringing to the public view the. 
names of honourable characters now living, to embellish dis- 
graceful anecdotes. If it become necessary to relate an anec- 
dote in which living parties are concerned, which relation must 
necessarily wound surviving sensibility, the common charities of 
life, we should apprehend, would induce us to veil the circum- 
stance so that the individual might not be known. The anecdote, 
whatever it may be, may still preserve all its raciness while the 
name of the party is suppressed. What then shall be said of a 
man who accepts the hospitality of an invitation toa gentle- 
man’s table, becomes one of the guests, and violates that confi- 
dence by publishing to the world anecdotes of persons present, 
which tend to their dishonour, accompanied with the names of 
the parties displayed at full length. No apology can be admitted 
for such license, for even these circumstances, sacred as they 
are commonly deemed, may still be made known without of- 
fence, and they derive no sort of authenticity or importance by 

- such a needless disclosure of individual names. 

There is another point in which we differ in opinion with the 
biographer of Mr. Cooke, that is “the better part of valour de- 
nominated by Falstaff discretion which he imputes to his hero. 

: His hero certainly did put himself in the way of mortal arbi- 
trament, and rather courted than shunned an occasion to exercise 
his courage. The challenge which Mr. Cooper bore is an evi- 
dence of this fact. Mr. D. however sets in opposition to this, his 
declining a personal combat with an opponent of sturdier bone 
and muscle. Even in this point his evidence fails him, for Cooke 
did on sundry occasions embroil himself in suchencounters. But 
the fact is too plain to require comment that a man may decline 

a pugillistic combat, with one his superior in bodily strength, if 
he is ready to adopt a more dreadful alternative, and such seems 
to have been the character of Cooke. 
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We differ likewise with Mr. Dunlap in tae opinion which he 
advances, that it is not necessary for an actor to feel the senti- 
ments he utters, Allowing what we please to mimickry, certain- 
ly the nearer the actor approaches to the character, the more 
complete must be the representation. On any other hypothesis 
there is no standard of ascertaing an actor's merit. The very 
necessity which the hero of the stage labours under to mimic the 
character he assumes is a complete surrender of the question. If 
de deceive us in proportion as the counterfeit passion resem- 
bles. truth, how great must be his power where truth itself is 
substituted for the countertfeit. 

Mr. Dunlap is unable to satisfy his mid on the question 
whether his hero served in the British army during our revolt 
tionary war. On the one hand Cooke never boasted of his er- 
ploits, but during the hours of his ebriety when be was gives 
to romancing, and on the other he spoke of tbese transactions 
witha perspicuity of detail hardly to be expected to be derived 
from books, and more especially by one of his habits of tumal- 
tuous and irregular reading. Certainly this is an unpardonable 
‘omission on the part of his biographer to pass over so important 
an incident so slightly. Mr. D. had ample means of obtaining 
this intelligence, and this renders the omission on his part the 
more inexcusable. ‘We have heard of an author who under- 
took to write the memoirs of the duke of Marlborough, and un- 
forunsiely forgot that he was a general. 


i 
ka 


Rokeby: a poem by Walter Scott. Basten: Published by Bradford and 
Reed. 1813. 


The following observations, it will be readily perceived, are the produt- 
‘tion of no ordinary mind. Although we profess ourselves to be amang the 
most ardent admirers of Mr. Scott's genius, and disposed to regard with u 
eye of much less rigour his poetical heresies, yet neither our wishes, as loven 
of polite literature, nor our duty as journalists will permit us to refuse ads 
tinguished place to an essay so ingenious and elegant. 


To assert the instability of popular opinion, would be te us 
a truth so trite, it is obvious to all; but the consequent variation 
of taste being less apparent, do not engage so much of ow u- 
tention. To follow this fluctuating faculty in its progress thmog? 
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the several ages since the revival of letters, and amid ail the 
material and mental objects it embraces, might be a curious phi- 
losophical disquisition, but unsuited to the length of the pre» 

. sent article, and the nature of this journal. Such disquisition, 
however, would be far from mere idle speculation or amusing 
reverie. This ‘salutary lesson, among others, might be drawn 
from it; that if writers possess the high privilege of ruling pub- 
lic opinion, there is always a sort of re - action in that public, which 
gives law, in its turn, to its former sovereigns. Hence these who 
have been led by a love of novelty, or turn for paradox, to in- 
troduce strange systems either of sentiment or style, have been 
compelled to continue from necessity what they commenced 
from caprice. The public was pleased with the peculiarity, and 
its author obliged— perhaps against his recovered sense to per- 
severe, or forfeit his popularity. The coarse conceits, and licen- 
tious jestings of the mob of gentlemen in king Charles’s days, 
might. have originated in the momentary wish of pleasing the 
monarch or amusing the circle. Effusions of the moment, they 
were intended, perhaps, with the moment to terminate. At least 
there appears to have been nothing like settled systematic design 
upon the interests of socjety. But given to the world, and be- 
eome the order of the day, the public taste once regaled with 
the stimulating banquet, would be satisfied with no other. This 

- appetite, first injudiciously excited, may be said to have after: 
ward ‘made the meat it fed on;” since its demands were such, 
that we must in charity suppose the original caterers had reason 
to regret their imperious popularity. In our own time, indeed, 
we have little reason, to apprehend any inroads on social morals. 
Such attempts would be frowned into extinction, not only by the 
mass of mankind, but by those portions of it who are emphati- 
cally “the makers of manners.” The fashion, fortunately for 

us, is usually on the side of virtue. But from perversions of our 
literature we have more to dread, because from these we are far 
less secure; and these, though secondary, will not be deemed of 
trivial import, by any who consider the close affinity of justness 
of action, with propriety of expression the delicate but indisso- 
luble tie which connects refinement of taste with correctness of 
character. Let it not be forgotten that the samé elegant essay- 
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ìst who first successfully inculcated purity of morals, had also 
the glory of rescuing the poems of Milton from their partial ob- 
livion, and recommending them to the notice of his country. 
These remarks will not, it is hoped, be considered a digres- 
sion from the head of this article. Nothing, surely, which treats 
of variety, popularity, or novelty, can be irrelative to the sub- 
ject of Mr. Scotte This gentleman is generally styled the foun- 
der of a new school of poetry, but the title is not strictly ap- 
plicable. The works of Mr. Scott are, in fact, a revival of the 
early English Poems, commonly called ballads; a collection of 
the best specimens from which, was published some years since 
by the late Dr. Percy; who on this account is by Mr Scott some- 
where acknowledged ‘the father of this species of poetry.” To 
one kind of originality, however, the author of “The Lay” ap- 
pears fairly entitled. We know of no other poet who, writing 
in his own person, and for his own time, ever entertained the 
strange conceit of collecting and localizing in his ‘works, all the 
colloquial barbarisms, and provincial phrases, which were scat- 
tered amongst the wildest class of the wildest . people, at a dis- 
tant and even disgusting period of their national history. The 
works of Macpherson, and the wonderful fragments of Chat- 
terton, itis true, were written in an ancient dialect; but they 
were designed to pass for antiques, and the diction was hence 
perfectly suitable to the date of their supposed authors. Both 
Chatterton and Macpherson would have ridiculed the project of 
publishing in their own name works of this kind, as equat in ab- 
surdity to that of stamping our present coin with the impressioa 
which was current three hundred years back. This absurdity is 
so palpable, that while we admit as high proof of Mr. Scott's 
powers, his being able to make the public forget it; we eannot 
look on this forgetfulness as equally honourable to that public 
We have no dislike to the ancient ballad-writing. It was per 
fect in its season; and had it no other merit, would be of iner 
timable value for the evidence it affords, that poetry, in some 
form or other, is natural to man. But the lullaby that charmed 
us in our cradle, would be childish and harsh to our maturer ear, 
and after so much talent and labour have been employed in brisg- 
ing forward and perfecting our language, to retrograde in this 
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way is to treat our benefactors with ingratitude by rejecting their 
toils as unnecessary. 

An apologist for Mr. Scott’s manner, has lately considered all 
wishes at altering it to be quite as unreasonable as to exact “ our 
exchanging the weapons to which we have been trained, and which 
we prefer, for the cumbrous armour of our ancestors.” The 
metaphor, however ingenious, is applicable only in illustrating 
the opposite opinion to that intended by the author. It is this 
exchange of our accustomed weapons for the cumbrous armour 
of our ancestors, which is the very fault alledged against Mr. 
Scott. We have warriors introduced to us in the nineteenth 
century who are gauntleted and glaived after the fashion of their 
predecessors in the age of chivalry. All this in the Atera sense 
is very proper. We must not be understood to express any doubt 
of the propriety of adapting the costume of personages in poems, 
as in paintings, to the time of their supposed existence, not to that 
of the publication. But though this may with propriety be allowed 
to drapery, it is not as to language, for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause it would be unintelligible. We can recognise James V 
to be king of Scotland, notwithstanding his bonnet and doublet 
should be very unlike those his present majesty of both kingdoms 
might probably wear, if he chanced to visit Holyrood. But we 
cannot so readily recognise the character of such terms as “ stal- 
wort,” “ gramarge,” &c. without reference to a glossary, an act 
which changes a poetic entertainment, te the drudgery of a school 
exercise. Had Gray incorporated with his “ Descent of Odin,” 
particular phrases from the Norse tongue, the description might 
have been very grand, but to most readers very mysterious; or 
had the narrator of Madoc’s enterprises, celebrated his hero in 
the Welsh idiom, our admiration had hardly been retained at 
hearing hur was born in Gwyneth, hur was voyaged to Aztlan, 
but the sublime must have yielded to the ludicrous. 

In the last poem of Mr. Scott, we are happy to see less of 
the obsolete, we think, than in its predecessors. The period it 
represents is also nearer to our own times, being that of the ci- 
vil wars between Charles I and Cromwell. We had intended a 
sketch of the plot, but relinquished it as superfluous, since the 
public curiosity will have anticipated any analysis. In both the 


plan and execution of the poem, its readers will perceive many 
of the characteristic beauties and defects of. its author. The old 
abjection which was urged against his former works, of a same- 
ness of characters amongst them all, applies with still greater 
force to the present, with the single exception of Wilfrid. In 
Bertrand, the real hero of the piece, we discover every trait of 
Rhoderic Dhu, but his love. Redmond reminds us of the Graeme; 
Matilda is the transcript of Ellen. Of these latter, not only the 
natures, but the situations are similar. Both are forced to the 
alternative, either of sacrificing the life of a father, or, renoun- 
cing the lover they prefer for a marriage with the one to whom 
they are adverse. De Wilton, in “Marmion,” is left for dead 
on the field of battle, and his end so undoubted, that when met 
upon the heath he is supposed an apparition; and the horror of 
the encounter completely unnerves his potent adversary. In this 
poem, the assassin of Mortham considered he had “ made all sure.” 


“Twas then I fired my petronel, 
“ And Mortham, steed and rider fell; 
“One dying look he upward cast, 
“Qf wrath and anguish—’twas his last.” 


Yet is this chieftain afterward resusicated, and his appearance 
excites the same ghostly apprehensions which had before been 
so effectual in the case of Marmion. Here, indeed, the visitation 
is even more opportune, as it interposes in the very last event of 
things, like Mr. Lewis's castle-spectre, for the pious purpose of 
preventing bloodshed.— The heroes have not only the same gene- 
ral resemblance in character, but in person. We see a family- 
likeness in their forms and features. Mr. Scott seems to have 
no idea of a warrior who is not broad-shouldered, high-chested, 
dark-browed, with mighty arms, and gigantic stature; and did we 
usé no other measure but his for heroes, we must be tempted to 
disbelieve there ever was sucha being as Alexander the great, 
or William of Orange, or Bonaparte. 

If invention, either in character, situation, or incident, be es- 
sential to form the perfect poet, it will not be too much to say 
that Mr. Scott has not yet attained this point of consummation 
His scenery, and events, have little diversity—his dramatic per 
sonæ never change. Knights, barons, minstrels, pages, warders 
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these he has made our old acquaintance, and while we acknows 
ledge their claim, on that account, to our friendship, we should 
be glad of a chance to exercise hospitality, by an introduction, 
now and then, to accomplished strangers. Inanimate nature has 
also reason to prefer a like complaint. Of her thousand protean 
forms she is sketched in only a few; and these few are continu» 
ally recurring. It has been said of Shakspeare’s characters, that 
not only are preserved the stronger contrasts, those of the good 
and the bad;—but that the numerous personages in each of these 
classesare greatly diversified. Hamlet is not only unlike Richard 
III, but Horatio is unlike Hamlet. Mercutio differs from Bene- 
dick, and Falstaff from both. Nothing can be more dissimilar 
than is the description of circumstances, individuals, and coun- 
tries, in the poem of “ Madoc;” to the whole system of “ Tha- 
laba,” and again, to that of Kehama.” The tranquil loveliness 
of landscape, presented us in Campbell's “Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,” is contracted, in all but sweetness of versification, with 
the noble animation of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” But to Mr. 
Scott, a succession of his wonted images and heroes seems in- 
dispensible to success. The only attempt made to forsake this 
track for a foreign tour, has been too little flattering to be spee- 
dily renewed. We presume there are few readers who would 
not rather peruse for the thousandth time, the description of Loch 
Ners, and Loch Katrine, and Teviot, and Tweed;—than follow 
our minstrel through his Spencer-stanza and his Spanish-“ Visi- 
on.” He is there no longer the mighty magician, but the magi- 
cian deprived of his wand. 
The poem of Rokeby abounds with delineations of picturesque 
and awful scenery. Some of these are merely sketched in a bold 
outline, others are filled up with circumstantial minuteness. 
Among the most attractive passages is the one at the beginning 
of the work. That which describes the firing of Rokeby-Cas- 
tie would have excited more of our admiration, but for an un- 
lucky association with the burning of Old Drury, in a recent 
laughable volume. The most elaborate in detail but worst in taste, 
of any of these specimens, is that of the fourteenth stanza of the 
second canto, where near forty lines are employed in recounting 
the process ef climbing a mountain. Mr. Collins, a name which 
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no lover of poetry can pronounce without reverence, in giving 
his personification of Danger, has thrown him 


Qn the ridgy steep 
Of some loose, banging rock, to sleep.” 


We believe there are few readers who do not feel that the 
simple sublimity of this single image, would only have been 
weakened by any effort to extend or multiply its power. 

Mr. Scott has. seemed determined to compensate for ampli- 
fying on trivial events in the first of his poem by the little space 
he allots to important ones, at the last. To nothing indeed but 
the hurry incident to an author, whose printer has completed 
one half of the work before his employer has composed the other, 
can we impute the confusion arising from events which crowd 

0 unceremoniously on each other, and on the reader, that each 
following page jostles the preceding one from his memory. We 
marvel much at this in an author whom rumour has represented 


€ As born to write, converse, and live at ease.“ 


One who pressed neither by want nor sorrow, must have de- 
scribed the spoiled and wayward child of fancy, from observation 
rather than experience. The exquisite portrait of Wilfrid had 
been a general likeness in those days which drove Gray to dis- 
gust, and Chatterton to despair. But Mr. Scott’s popularity is 
not only gratifying, but profitable. His laurels are of gold. No 
wavering Parnassian garland, but solid British metal. By such 
awriter, the goad of necessity can be no cause of inaccuracy or 
haste. Yet to haste alone can we impute many instances of ob- 
scurity in this volume, which we have not time to enumerate. 
One, indeed, is so remarkable, that it appears the effect of de- 
sign. Who is the real cause of Mortham’s wrongs, we are ne- 
ver informed; and though probabilities concur to fix the charge 
on Wycliffe, yet it is by no means clearly ascertained. 

The same passion for obscurity appears in the history of Red- 
mond; and has in one instance betrayed the author into great im- 
probability. Why the grandfather should have sent this child to 
England, to his relations, without disclosing his relationship: why 
so earnestly entreat for him protection, on the comparatively fee- 
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ble cluims of gratitude and hospitality, and omit the resistless 
ones of nature and blood, appears to us wholly unaccountable.“ 
But we recollect that it is poetic ground on which we tread, and 
that poetry is the province of fancy rather than fact. The same 
allowance we regret cannot be made fora most revolting passage 
at the conclusion. The martyr Wilfrid, the most original, ten- 
der, and really magnanimous character in the piece; who lived 
to promote the happiness of Matilda, and died to secure it;-—tht 

' Interesting Wilfrid has no sooner breathed his last, but we are 
shocked by an instantaneous transition to the merry-making of 
nuptial-festivities. Fhe surviving rival avails himself of the fep- 
tunate moment; | 


e Steps in with his receipt for making smiles, 
“ And blanching sables into bridal bloom.” 


‘ 

* In justice to Mr. Scott it should be remarked that, our correspondent 
has not perhaps adverted to some passages.of the poem from which there is 
reason to conclude that the child had with him explanations of his birth, which 
were lost on the way from Ireland. He was in the fret instance to be deli- 
vered to his father, (Canto 4. Stanza 9.}—and the person who brought him had 


Letters and gifts a goodly store, 

But ruffians met them in the wood, 
Ferraught in battle boldly stood, 

Till wounded and o’erpower’d at length, 
And stripped of all, &e. (ib. Stanza 10.) 


And again: 
Late and reluctant he restores, 
The infant to his native shores; 
With goodly gifte and letters stored, 
. With many a deep conjuring word, 
T'o Mortham and to Rokeby’s lord. 

It appears therefore that the grandfather had written to his son-in-law let- 
ters which were lost, and it is within the scope of reasonable presumption that 
they explained the birth of the child. ‘This is the more probable or indeed 
evident, because among the ornaments of the child were gilt sabiete, the wri- 
ting on which was 

Involved of purpose, as to foil 

An interloper’s prying toil, (C:.nto 6. Stanza 13.) 
but yet so intelligible that the robber who stole them could discover from them 
the birth and parentage of Redmond. It seems therefore clear, that the ta- 
blets and the letters which accompanied the child must have been intended 
to explain his history, and the violation of nature imputed tg Mr. Scott, is in 
this instance at least urged too strongly. Port Folio. 
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This may be very natural in Redmond, but suits ill with the 
te soft”? and “ pensive” Matilda. The Roman ladies, though made 
of sterner stuff, consecrated a year of mourning to Brutus, to 
whom they were bound by no tie but the general one of grateful 
patriotism. Surely, to the memory of a lover, a kinsman, a friend 
from infancy, something more than two little months might have 
been allowed; even apart from the important considerations of 
his having rescued her life, and lost his own from her uncon- 
scionable command, by wounds received in the assistance of her 
favourite! It had been sufficient to have left us looking forward 
to the union of Redmond and Matilda. Such a termination had 
been more soothing to the reader, more honourable to the feel- 
ings of the parties, and we trust more conformable to huma 
nature. Instead of that we are summarily told, 


This chanced upon a summer morn, 
When yellow wan’d the ripen’d corn.— 
But when brown brown August o’er the the land 
Call'd forth the reaper’s busy hand, 
*T was then the maid of Rokeby gave 
Her plighted faith to Redmond brave. 


We can only, in charity to Mr. Scott, attribute, as before, 
this instance of hurry to the demands of his printer, which would 
not allow time for the obsequies of Wilfrid; and the public im- 
patience may thus share with him the censure of leaving his 
heroine deficient in the decencies of common feeling. 

We have thus hazarded some desultory observations on Mr. 
Scott’s Poem. The proof of their justice or injustice is in the 

hands of every one. If it should seem that we have been morestt- 
dious of his blemishes than beauties, it was not because the lat- 
ter are not seen, but because they are seen too plainly. The beau- 
ties of this writer’s poetry are of the most striking and dazzling 
kind; and their glare cxtends over his defects. In literature, as 
in life, we find the more showy and ostentatious characters at- 
tract general admiration, before refined and retired ones. The 
success that has attended this writer is as seductive as the m- 
ture of his poetry; and both, we apprehend, are injurious to the 
interests of pure taste and classical verse, especially in this cout 
try. In Great Britain there are enough established models of the 
noblest form of poetry to oppose any recent peculiarities of tè 
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Muse. And while it is there recollected, that the poems of 
Waller were universally read, while those of Milton were as 
universally neglected; and the dramas of Shakspeare superceded 
by the ribaldry of Settle and his contemporaries; present popu: 
larity will scarcely be considered an infallible criterion of per- 
manent renown. But ina nation like our own, where the pub- 
lic taste is yet immatured; and destined as we probably are— 
some croakings to the contrary notwithstanding—to produce one 
day, poems which shall be candidates for endurance, it is of no 

small consequence that the eyes of our future bards should not 
be attracted by any “Cynthias of the minute,” any wandering 
stars of literature, but rather fix on those permanent luminaries 
which though alas! suns to other worlds, have yet beamed. on us 
some portion of their brightness. Our countrymen will be sen- 
sible that if respectable critics, as Dr. Beattie, Mrs. Montagu, 
lord Lyttleton, &c. apprehended at the close of the last century, 
there were indications of the English language being on the de- 
eline,—the publication of a series of poems which may tend to 
accelerate that event, is no inconsiderable evil. We shall re- 
member that to extend the empire of this admirable language, 
was one of the warmest wishes of patriots and scholars, in the 
scheme of our colonization. If this language is to know corrup- 

tion or change, let it at least be in favour of the sonorous digni- 
ty of the Greek, the polished elegance of the Latin—the lively 

French, or melodious Italian;—-not for the mutterings of High- 

land nurses, and the jargon of Border outlaws. If our poets 

should not dare delineate a cavalier on the old plan of being as 
much sans refroche as sans feur, but must comply with the 
reigning taste for heroes in whom boldness supplies the want of 
every other qualification;—there is at least no necessity of re- 
curring to Scotch marauders, equally ignorant and ferocious 
with our own aboriginals, whilst we have a model so convenient- 
ly near us. | 
The length to which these remarks have been protracted, 
‘will be pardoned by those whose sympathies are alive to the im- 
portance of the subject; who wish well to society in. geperal—to 
their own country in particular—and consider the interests of 
both: as materially affected by the state of moral feeling and po- 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tais is one of the many subjects, which the modern spirit ef 
reform, has drawn within its vortex. We have banished from 
the nursery, Jack the Giant-killer, Valentine and Orson, Goody 
Two Shoes, the Little Red Riding Hood and Cinderilla, for story 
beoks, that inculcate among young masters and misses, the sub- 
limer virtues of unbounded generosity, and universal philanthropy: 
and the heads of our youths, instead of being stuffed full of Le 
tin and Greek, as in time of old, are filled with problems of as- 
tronomy and experiments in chemistry; and at the age of twenty, 
a young man, educated according to the modern fashion of re- 
formists, particularly among the dissenters, is brought out, with 
a superficial knowledge of Latin, Greek and French, a smatter- 
ing of mathematics, logic and’metaphysics, and just enough of 
the various branches of natural philosophy, to take off the edge 
of curiosity, and render him conceited and talkative. Į speak 
now of England. In this country, instead of keeping boys at 
school till sixteen, and-at college till they are twenty, we tura 
them out finished scholars, two years earlier; having intre- 
duced into their course, the additional accomplishments of public 
deciamation, and forensic disputation; reversing the observation 
ef Solomon, that it is out of the fullness of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh. This morbid precocity of the youth, furnishing scio- 
lists and declaimers, instead of men whose time has been occu 
pied in laying up the materials of future reflection, is a subject 
of complaint in the old country, it is a nuisance in this. 

It is in vain to deny, that the general run of modern books 
which teach the elements of language and of knowledge to chil- 
dren, are very much superior to those that were in use half a 
century age. Still the nursery tales of that day, produced an in- 
clination for books, and a taste for reading, that the less extra- 
vagant fictions at present in fashion, cannot inspire, nor do I won- 
der at the exclamation of a. lively young female, whose brain had 
been burthened with knowledge, of which she could not discera 
the use, and of wisdom of which she was unable to appreciate 
the value, do pray mama, let me talk a little nonsense.” I cow 
fees, I feel something of the samo kind oven now, nor do J knew 
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amore tiresome companion, (to me at least) than a man whe 
will talk ye wisdom by the hour together. 

Books are the chicf sources, because they are the permanent 
repositories, of knowledge. To use them, we must learn to read 
them. The art, and the habit of reading, we acquire, either by 

being tempted to read, through the pleasure afforded us by whet 
we read, or by being comfielled to read, or both: for the douceur 
of praises and sugar plums, is too temporary an expedient to be 
relied on. No reading by compulsion, however necessary to 
counteract our natural, idleness, will suffice to produce the re» 
quired effect. A taste for reading must be induced, and kept up: 
aad this can only be done by pleasurable associations, connected 
with reading; and these are excited chiefly by ideas of novelty 
and surprize. It is not merely so in infancy, it is so through life: 

whatever be the species of knowledge we are in pursuit of, the 
excitements are the same in kind, although the fondness for the 
marvellous, is gradually checked by experience. But in child- 
hood, we have no other stimulus, but the pleasure arising from 
the marvellous, unless that of fear. To substitute, therefore, tales 
ef sense for tales of wonder, is not in any mind always an im- 
provement: I have little doubt, but the literature of England is 
more indebted to the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the 
historical parts of the Bible, and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, than to any other known set of books, in the whole com- 
pass of English bibliography: the meritorious publications of 
Berquin, Genlis, Day, Trimmer and Edgeworth, are too refined 
for the purpose; they lack strength of outline. With respect te 
the question, whether sit be worth while to make a boy spend 
seven ycars in learning Latin and Greek, and filling his head with 
the amours of the heathen gods and goddesses, it may involve 
some difficulty. I would observe hereon, 

lst. This question has never been raised, that I know of, 

among those who were themselves good Latin and Greek scho- 

dars: by which I would be understood to mean, not persons who 
can make shift to construe a Latin page, but those to whom the 
ideas, the language, the beauties and the blemishes of the classic 
authors are familiar; to whom the perusal of the ancients, is nearly 
aa. ey a the classic authors of their vernacular language. I have 
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never known or heard of a good scholar, who regarded the time 
spent upon the dead languages as lost, if faithfully and judiciously 
employed in acquiring them. 

2d, Consider the period of life usually spent in i this acqui- 
sition, which may be stated as from eight to fourteen or fifteen. 
What but the memory can be employed during this age. It is 
the memory that must supply the materials whereon the judg- 
ment must be formed, exercised and improved. The first facul- 
ty then that must be exercised, is not that of comparison and re- 
flection, but of remembering, by which the objects and topics of 
future thought and reflection are to be collected. It is at this 
age peculiarly, that languages can be learnt: every man who has 
tried to acquire a new language, feels the superior difficulty of 
learning it after he has arrived at adult age; particularly langus- 
ges, that he has no means of rendering familiar by common use. 

What languages can be acquired so useful at that period, as 
those languages which let us into the history of mankind in early 
times—the history of nations, arts, scientes, customs and opinions 
—languages that are the very ground work and foundation ef 
our own and of other modern tongues—languages which exem- 
plify all that is sublime and beautiful in composition, whether in 
poetry or in prose—languages which cannot be learnt without 
learning concomitantly, the chief elements of the theory of uni- 
versal grammar! If we read in learning them, the absurdities of 
pagan mythology, it serves but to give force to those systems 
which are not thus degradéd and perverted; nor is the history 
of human error, the least voluminous, or least us;ful part of ge- 
neral history: indeed in my opinion it is the most curious and 
the most necessary. The time thus employed can hardly be 
deemed wasted. 

Sdly. I would ask any man conversant in the history of hu- 
man knowledge, whether the greatest and most numerous disco- 
veries in science, have not been made by men, to whom these 
languages were familiar, and who have been thus educated? Un- 
til the beginning of the eighteenth century, Latin was the lan- 
guage of the learned world. Did Bacon or Huygens, or Euler, 
or Leibnitz, or sir Isaac Neyton, waste their time in thus em 
ploying it? can this be said of Linnzus or Bergman, or Mayow, e 
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Sydenham! except in England and France within this century, 
almost all the writings of philosophers have been in the common 
language of the learned, in Latin. Is it pretended that we have 
now men of more research, of more acumen, or more depth of 
thought? when I see all the great discoveries in science made by 
men, to whom these languages were and are familiar, who have 
been wholesomely flogged into Greek and Latin, according to an- 
cient discipline, more majorum, shall I give up this beaten high 
road to knowledge, for the shorter cuts proposed by the sciolists 
of the present day, who never travelled with common diligence 
the course they abuse, and not one of whom is of any standing 
in the world, for either taste or science? for I pronounce without 
hesitation, that all the oppugners of the common course of school 
education, are men of plausible, perhaps, but not of strong talents, 
and universally without pretension to any deep knowledge in the 
languages they: pretend to despise. Indeed, when was it known 
that a man despised the knowledge he possessed—or who can 
point out a man eminent in science who has abused the pursuit 
of classical literature as a waste of time? 
4thly. I believe so far as my experience and observation has 
gone, that no man has been, or can be, so good a judge of, or so 
perfectly alive to the beauties of composition, whether in poetry 
or in prose, as those whose taste has been formed on classic mo- 
_dels, and by the attentive perusal of the classic authors. I do not 
believe there is a well educated man in Europe, who will doubt 
the truth of this, as a general proposition. Indeed, the volumes 
of the classics usually selected for school reading, are those 
which are among the most eminent for beauty of composition, 
and the business of the tutor is to point out where, and how, and 
why, the passages are so. It is this mode of education that essen- 
tially lays the foundation for what is called taste—that partly na- 
tural, and principally acquired talent, of discriminating between 
congruity and incongruity of plan and imagery; which does not 
so much judge of, as feel, the sublime and the beautiful of com- 
position, and the force and delicacy of expression, whether in 
language or in art, whether in poetry, in painting, in architec- 
ture, in music, or in sculpture. This isat first taught and learn- 
ed by distinct and individual examples, as the fingers are slowly 
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taught the association between the notes of the book, and the 
notes of the instrument; by and by, the knowledge becomes ha- 
bitual, and taste is no longer science, but a feeling, a tact. I must 
appeal herein, not to those, who despising the first and finest ex- 
amples of taste among the ancients, can have nothing of this tact 
themselves, but to scholars conversant with the productions of 
the old school, in all the variety and extent ef the term. 

I go farthér, and assert without the hazard of contradictica 
from the generality of the learned wortd, that no nation was erer 
wise, or great, or powerful, in which taste, such as 1 have de- 
scribed it, was not promoted, cultivated, and held in reverence 
by the higher classes of society. Hence to me, the encourage- 
ment of learning and the arts, seems a matter of national impor 
tance; and I hope that the infant establishments of art in Phils 
delphia, will not be deemed unworthy of national succoar. There 
is one instance in which this discriminating perception of beauty 
of form, has been of incalculable service to England; I mean ia 
the establishment of what has now become their national pottery, 
under the elegant costumes, first introduced from ancient patterns, 
by Wedgewood and Bently. 

5th. I acknowledge that a man may be a good storekeeper, @ 
excellent mechanic, a tip top legislator, without pretensions to 
classical or any other kind of reading; but surely such know- 


ledge is not superfluous to a physician or a surgeon, or a chemist, 


all whose terms of art ex greco fonte cadunt, and many of whose 
sources of information are extant only in the Latin language—it 
cannot be superfluous to a lawyer, who though he may dispens 
with the laws of Oleron and Rhodes, with the civil law, with the 


jursits of the European continent, with Bracton and Fleta, and 


the registrum brevium, cannot read to effect any of the old re- 
porters, or explain scientifically the technical terms of art in 
common use in the profession, without some knowledge of the 
Latin language, at least. To a divine, a learned education gan- 
not be superfluous, whose duty it is to defend and explain the 
scriptures of his faith, all written in the languages usually called 
learned; and whose evidences of authenticity, exist only in the 


` writings of Greek and of Latin authors. 


I well know, that men of good common educations, whe @ 
strong natural parts join great industry, may become excellent 
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physicians, chemists and lawyers: but they would have been bet- 
ter physicians, chemists and lawyers, had they joined to natural 
talents, and great industry, the advantages of a classical education. 

I speak aot of the acquirements necessary to an accomplish 
ed gentleman. I take for granted the opponents of classical edu- 
cation, have no such character in their view. They must mean, 
in conformity no doubt to their own experience, that classical 
learning is not necessary to the acquisition of wealth. Hercin I 
shail be compelled to agree with them; and freely acknowledge 
that in this point of view, Homer and Virgil, are not to be put in 
competition with the Ready Reckoner, and Cocker’s Arithmetic. 

sth. I would further urge, that no man can trace the History 
ef any art or science, or almost any branch of any art or science, 
without recourse to authors whose works are transmitted in the 
Latin language. Yet is the rise and progress of invention and im- 
provement, not only desirable to be known, but often necessary 
to be known, that we may not ascribe to one man, the merit N 
due to another. 

7th. I do not say, that the grammatical structure of our own 
language cannot be understood without knowing the Greek and 
Latin grammar; but I run no hazard in saying, that it cannot be 
so well understood. I do not say, that no man can understand the 
usual English books, or compose in the English language with 
force, elegance or precision, without classical learning; but I 
-may say, without fear of contradiction, that so many Greek and 
Latin words are naturalized among us, and our best authors con- 
tain so many quetations from, and allusions to the Greek and 
Roman classics, and the opinions and practices, historical events, 
laws, manners and customs of ancients nations, that no man can 
read to advantage the best books in any known modern lan- 
guage, who is ignorant of classical literature. 

8th. I do not pretend that my own experience is or ought to 
be an argument to others: but it is to myself, and it will be to 
others similarly circumstanced. I have seen young men turned 
out into the world from English schools, smatterers in all kinds 
of knowledge, conceited disputers de omni scibile; vain of appa- 
rent precocity of talent and of knowledge, selfsufficient, and 


therefore idle and useless. I have known the scholars of Eton, 
VOL. 1. 4 F 
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Winchester, Westminster, and Harrow, profoundly grounded in 
classical literature, in all the elements of cultivated: taste, and 
knowing little else but Latin, Greek and mathematics at the age 
of twenty and one and twenty. I have found these scholars, ge- 
nerally modest and unassuming, for those who drink deeply at 
the Pierian spring, are profoundly sensible how much remains to 
be known: ignorance never sees difficulties. I have found them, 
thus edacated, better qualified to engage in any pursuit of sci- 
ence or of literature—better fitted for entrance upon any profes- 
sion—with more taste and ardour for knowledge of all kinds, 
and more competent to enter on the pursuit of it, than youths 
of more varied educations from the new fangled establishments 
to which novelty of pretension had given a temporary fashion. 

After all, as I have said before, who are the leaders of this 
new sect, who profess to despise the knowledge so cultivated 
and reverenced by the wise of so many ages and countries, up 
to this period of fashionable ignorance? have they afforded us 
any evidence, that they are gualified to reprobate the learning 
they decry? Do they, did they ever possess it themselves sufi- 
ciently to appreciate its advantages or its disadvantages? I cannot 
help regarding this as an ill-judged attempt to guide popular 
epinion by flattering popular ignorance, and administering to 
popular idleness. It may have its day; but I trust it will bes 
short one.“ | 

I have been tempted into these remarke by the perusal of 
the following pages in the Edinburgh Review for November 
1812, which I deem of great importance to the system of eda- 
cation, usually adopted in American schools and colleges. I wish 
you to copy them into your Port Folie, as the subject cannot be 
too much known or discussed, till the principle and the practice 
shall be settled. 

After some general remarks occasioned by a late collection 
of Latin verses, composed by young scholars at Edinburgh, the 
reviewers proceed to state that since the time of Buchanan, 


* Dr. Barrow, who was at the head of the seminary in Soho Square prev 
ous to Mr. Nicholsons’s taking charge of it, published a treatise on edueatin 
about fifteen years ago, that if my memory serves me, well deserves to be 
reprinted as a defence of the commen mode of education. 


? 
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The making of verses, and, what is an almost necessary consequence, at. 
tention to prosody, continued to decline, till at length many not contempti- 
ble scholars in other respects, openly set quantity at defiance, and maintained 
that, as we are ignorant of the trne Roman pronunciation, it is a matter of 
indifference whether we make a particular syllable long or short. Of late 
years, indeed, this heresy bas been abjured, and laudable attention has been 
paid to prosody in our principal schools: but the practice of versification, so 
far from being generally resumed, is still vilified by many, upon grounds not 
much tiore tenable than those upon which its importance has, in other quar- 
ters, been so etravagantly magnified. 

Conceiving these different views of the subject to be both in same degree 
erroneous, we shall endeavour briefly to state, fret, What appears to us to be 
the real advantages of this species of exercise; and, secondly, What seems tó 
be its proper rank or place in the business of a great school. 

The most obvious, though by no means the most important benefit likely 
to result from the exercise in question, is an intimate knowledge of prosody 
and of the various measure and melody of Latin verse. That this is a thing 
worth acquiring, if the price be not too great—that since boys are employed 
in reading the Latin poets, they ought to be made acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the verse they employ—secured against blundering in quantity, and 
awakened as much as possible to the perception of harmonious versification, 
are positions so evidently true, that nothing but mere prejudice or polemic 
petulance could induce any one to contest them. 

Now, with regard to the knowledge of prosody, we allow that by the help 
ef Latin rules, continual scanning, and a strong and tenacious memory, a boy 
may be secured, even without the habit of making verses, against frequent 
èr very flagrant breaches of quantity. But this security, we conceive, will be 

purchased at a much greater expense of time and labour, and held by a far 
more precarious tenure, than if, with a moderate portion of prosody rules, he 
dad been practically drilled to the mechanical part of versiſicmion. As tothe 
ether point—an acquaintance with the measure and melody of Latin verse, 
we conceive it to be absolutely unattainable, by schoolboys at least, without 
the habit of composing verse themselves. They may be perfectly masters of 
the rules of prosody, and able to scan fluently and accurately, and yet be to- 
tal strangers to all that constitutes the charm of Virgilian and Horatian ver- 
sification. We have witnessed an experiment pretty decisive of this point, 
made on a class of one hundred and forty boys: They had for years been in 
the almost daily habit of scanning, and giving rules for the quantities; the na- 
ture of nonsense verses’ had been explained to them: and yet, when they were 


There is nothing satirical, as some of our readers may perhaps imagine, 
in this appellation; nor has it the least reference to the works of the ingenious 
Anna Matilda, or any other living poet or poetess. Nonsense verses are merely 
such combinations of words taken at random from a Latin author, as, though ve d 
of meaning, shall be accarate in the quantity and cadence. 
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required to write four of these within an hour, not one of the whole number 
succceded; some blundering in one thing, some in another; but all, without 
exception, in that cæsural cadence, so indispensible to the melody of verse. 

On the other hand, when a boy is accustomed to versify, he must recur se 
often to his gradus, Or to the poets he has read, to satisfy himself with re- 
gard to a particular syllable, that the doubtful quantities become indelibly 
fixed in his memory. He must err, too, so frequently in the stucture of his 
lines, and be informed of his failure, either by his own ear, in comparing them 
with the ancients, or by the correction of the master, that he insensibly ac- 
quires a certain tact, or rapid and distinctive perception of what is harsh and 
unmusical, and consequently of what is flowing and harmonious in verse. It 
must be obvious to every one at all acquainted with the subject, how much 
bis relish for the Roman poets will be improved, when, from his own experi- 
ence, his mind is aware of the difficulties in the execution, and his ear alive 
to the charm that results from overcoming them. 

The practice of making Latin verses, is also one of the most effectual 
means of extending a boy’s general acquaintance with the language. To bare 
a clear conception of the idea he means to embody, is but a small part of the 

uty imposed on him. The necessity of conveying it in a certain measure, sub- 
ject to a number of rigorous and arbitrary laws, forces him to have recourse 
to every variety of expression and construction which the authority of the 
poets will justify. Of all the forms that present themselves, one only is em- 
ployed:—but not unfrequently, in his way-to it, he makes acquaintance with 
a number of others, which arrange themselves in the storehouse of memory 
for future use. And all this research—this consultation of poets, gradueses, 


and dictionaries, is performed with a degree of interest, and a keenness of at- 


tention, which he never puts forth in the preparation of a common lesson, and 
which we do not believe could be excited by any other contrivance. 

It is with the poets, of course, more particularly, that this exercise makes 
him familiar. 4. much of them as he has hitherto read, is summoned up or 
referred to; he levies contributions from all quarters; whatever bears in ang 
degree upon the theme set, is selected; and, after such alterations and adap- 
tations, as may suit his purpose, and obviate the charge of mere copying, is 
incorporated with his own matter. Thus a very powerful species of machine- 
ry is set at work, to stamp, in durable characters, on the youthful mind, the 
finest passages of the ancients, and to cherish that richness and enthusiasm 
of classical allusion, which ia not among the least advantages of a liberal eda- 
cation. 

This leads us to notice a third, and the most important, perbape, of all 
the uses of this kind of school-exercise—the general improvement of intel- 
lect, and evolution of the faculties, which are produced in this way more ef 
fectually than in any other that could be attempted at the same peried of 
life. No sooner is a theme or subject of verses announced than the boys in- 
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agination is immediately employed in collecting fresh ideas, new-modelling 
those he had before, or working upon the few hints the master may have 
thrown out. He not only glances back on all he has read in school, but is ea- 
ger to turn up every book in his own language, whether in poetry or prose, 
that seems likely to give him information, or suggest matter for his purpose; 
and when he has all his materials before him, his judgment is called upon to 
determine what is fit for his purpose, and to arrange it in the most striking 

nnd luminous order. It is in this way that the exercise we speak of makes 
the business of school something more than a mere exertion of memory; that 
it leads a boy to think, to read, and to turn his reading to account; that it ac- 
customs him to discriminate and select; that it urges the young faculties to 
activity, and teaches them to go in quest of knowledge: l 


i. pet opus puero, monstratque moveri 
Erudit infirmas ut sua mater aves, Ovip. 


In short, that it gives to the mind, if we may be allowed the metaphor, that 
summer fallowing, which prepares it for rearing to a plentiful maturity the 
seed that may afterwards be sown. 

We come now to consider what place verse exercises ought to hold in the 
business of a great school. In order to decide this point, it may be proper to 
premise, that there are three principal stages ig the discipline of verse-mak- 
ing. The first and lowest is the putting together of what is called nonsense 
verses. It is intended by this exercise, which has been the object of a good 
deal of ridicule far more unmeaning than the verses themselves, to habituate 
a boy to the application of his rules of prosody, and to tune his ear to a per- 
ception of the metre. The second stage is the construction of what are term- 
ed sense verses. In this exercise, a literal] translation of a few verses is dicta- 
ted, divided into lines corresponding to the Latin; and the boy proceeds, with 
the assistance of his gradus and dictionary, to turn it into the measure re- 
quired. This is not, like the last, a simple exercise in prosody, but requires 
some industry and dexterity in finding the proper phrase, and adapting it to 
the verse. The third, and by far the highest stage of progress, because, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing qualities it requires invention and imagination, is, ta 
write a copy of verses on a given subject, with nothing to guide the writer but 
his own understanding, and a few suggestions perhaps of the master’s. 

The two first of these stages we think attainable, at the proper time, by 
almost every schoolboy; and as they secure many of the benefits we have de- 
tailed, without encroaching upon the time that should be devoted to more 
important business, they ought, we think, to form part of the general disci- 

pline, and to be enforced by the ordinary sanctions and penalties of the school. 
The case, however, we apprehend, is quite different with regard to the third 
and highest species of exercise, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
wy far the most difficult of ail the tasks that aro iy imposed upon school- 
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boys. To semper tolorably—a task which many grown men find so hard 1 
their mother tongue—not only in a foreign language, but in the poctied 
measure of that language—requires considerably more exertion of mind thsi 
the Latin-Engish and English-Latin versions that form the ordinary exercise 
of our grammar schools. It is so difficult, indeed, that a mall proportion only 
of the pupils of a great school can ever be brought, by any management, to 
acquire the faculty. If, therefore, we insist upon every scholar making Latin 
verses from his own sense, the necessary consequence wili be, either to multi: 
ply the punishments to an immoderate degree, or to fotce the dull boys to get 
their verses written for them by the clever. Ihe former consequence is de- 
plorable enough: the latter, we conceive to be still more pernicious. It inarts 
one set of boys to systematic deception, at which the masters themselves are 
obliged to connive; and another set it so overloads with drudgery of this kind, 
undertaken from motives of friendship or interest, that they acquire a habit 
of slovenly composition; and fall at last into a knack of tagging verses toge- 
ther in a sort of improvisatore style, very unfavourable to solid intellectul 
improvement, An undue proportion of their time also, is thus devoted to an 
employment, which it is certainly possible to overdo: and various other erh 
result, of which we can now offer but an imperfect enumeration. 

The principle being once laid down, that all the scholars must go through 
the ordeal of verse-making, it becomes necessary, in the arrange ment of school 
business, to allot such a portion of time to this most difficult exercise, as the 
averuge capacity of boys may appear to require—a portion which is som 
found to be very considerable. The other business of course is starved: prose 
composition is comparatively little practised; ard a surprisingly small quan- 
tity of the classics is read, in proportion to the age and progress of the boys. 
Even in the little that is read, the pupil is not trained to that wholesome and 
invigorating exercise of mind, which elaborates the meaning of an author by 
patient and solitary study—but is spared the exertion of any faculty but me- 
mory, by the certainty of hearing the lesson of next day construed over night 
by the master in his pupil’s room. Every thing, in short, is made to bend to 
verses. Translation of the best authors, in all the variety of close and free iœ 
terpretation, and with all possible illustration of mythology, geography, and 
antiquities, which has always been justly considered as the standard business 
of eur grammar schools, is depressed, in many of those of England, into 3 
subordinate exercise by the overwhelming necessity of verses: and, instead of 
exploring the rich mines of antiquity, the boy is condemned to beat about the 
marrow circle of his own ideas; or, secure of being furnished with a read) 
made copy by some facile friend, is left to employ the allotted time in stre- 
nuous idleness. 

The remedy we would propose, to correct this disturbing influence o 
verses, is to make the most difficult stage of their composition an exercist 
for the higher boys enly of a form or class, and to have it done im additien ia 


e 
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the ordinary school business; in other words, not to insist upon every block« 
head writing verses, or stretching his rickety. understanding upou this irem 
bed; but to make it a voluntary exercise, accompanying, however, the per- 
formance of it with such honourable distinction, and substantial reward, as 
shall make it an object of ambition to every boy who has talents to entitle him ` 
to a place among the favoured few. One great advantage of this method is, 
that it enables the master te calculate the general business on a more cam- 
prehensive scale; because, in the distribation of employment and time to the- 
whole clase, it will not be necessary to reserve any for this sort of verse en- 

ercise. It will be performed in that surplus of time which a clever boy alwaye 
has to dispose of, and which is thus redeemed from idleness, and funded for 
the use of his future life. It is a work of supererogation, extorted by strong 
stimuli from the natural indolence of those boys to whom the every-day ba- 
ainess of the school cannot afford sufficient occupation. The proposed ar- 
rangement, then, while it enables the master to translate a great deal more 
with the body of the class, opens a career, boundless as. human genius itself, 
to those youthful talents, which, when cramped and bound down to the ordi- 
nary march of a great school, are sure to be wasted in restlessness and mis- 
chief. The latter qualities, general as they are in great schools, particularly 
among boys of genius, are in most cases symptomatic of something morbid 
im the discipline of the seminary, or the management of the master, rather 
than in the boy himself. Give a boy business and incitement, and he will find 
equal pleasure in using the faculties of bis mind, as in exercising the museles 
ef his body. ae | 6 ° 
The practicability and good effects of the system we are recommending, 
are still less bypothetical than the evile of that we comtend against. The 
verses in the little volume before us have been produced, in the High School 
of Edipbargh, under the very circumstances we have described. Whatever 
its intrinaic merits may be (of which we shall speak presently), it puts in its 
claim to our indulgence at least, as the first produce of a soil hitherto almost 
uncultivated, and in many places overrun with weeds. We have in the pre- 
face, not the Utopian notions of a speculatist, calculating effects upon data 
tbat are doubtful, but the plain matter of fact statements of a. practical 
man.“ He is engaged in superintending a schoo! of nearly seven hundred boys; 


© The gentleman to whom we now allude, we understand to be Ma. PILL ays, 
the present head master, or Rector as we call him, of this great seminary, who 
was appointed to this important office on the death of the celebrated Dr. Adam, 
about two years ago. Besides the great improvement in the article of verse-ma- 
king, which is detailed in the text, it is proper to mention, that this eminent teach- 
er has carried the study of the Greek language much farther than had ever been 
done in this sehool. At his last public examination, various pupils, to whom the 
very alphabet had been unknown but ten months before, publicly read and trans- 
lated any part of the New Testament ad aperturam 167i, besides giving a com- 
plete grammatical analysis of all the words that occurred. Among the most radi- 
dal and important, however, of all his improvements, we are inclined to reeken 
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and conducts, himself, the education of somewhat more than a fifth port of 
that number, who are put under his immediate care about the age of twelve 
or thirteen, and remain with him two years. About a year and a half before 
the publication of the Tentamina, we are given to understand, he began te 
train the higher boys to the making of nonsense and sense verses in school; 
devoting to that object only those scraps and odd ends of time which were 
employed in drilling the lower boys in the lesson of the day. By degrees, he 
encouraged them to add a few lines of their own to sense which he had die- 
tated; and at last gave out themes for original composition. These were ge- 
nerally set on Saturday; the verses to be shown up on Tuesday or Wednesday 
‘morning. Among other encouragements, the boys who gave up verses were 
exempted from some lesson or exercise required from the rest of the clas, 
but of little importance to them. The subject was given out without any 
injunction on particular boys to write, or any denunciation of penalty agaist 
those who should not. The exercises were colleeted on the appointed mors- 
ing by the head boy; looked over, characterized, and returned by the master 
next morning to be corrected. If they were particularly good, they were 
mentioned as such in presence of the class, hung up in the room for the a- 
spection of all, and the writer occasionally allowed an hour or two to ply. 
Those boys near the head of the class whe did not present verses, suffered mo 
greater punishment than the loss of a single place forfeited to the boy below 
who had shown up a copy. 

In no instance (and we gladly mention a fact so much to the honour of 
our young countrymen, especially in a case where flogging has been reckoned 
indispensible) in no one instance was corporal chastisement inflicted, eitber 
by way of stimulus to write yerses, or punishment for the want of them. Yet, 
by these means, and by never expecting verses from those who were unable 
to write them, eighteen or twenty boys, about the head of the class, scarcely 
ever failed to show up copies. Such is the effect upon ingenious minds of 
gentlemanlike treatment, honourable emulation—‘ laudumque arrecta cupid. 
—These verses were of various degrees of merit; but each bore a distinctive 
character that could not be mistaken. It was ecarcely possible, indeed, for 
verses to be given; every boy having his hands full with his own; and, among 
so smali a number, detection was inevitable, 

We do not mean to generalize this individual instance, so far as to say, 

. that of one hundred and fifty boys, from twelve to fourteen years of age, wbe 


that partial adoption of Mr. Lancaster's system of teaching by monitors, in conse- 
quence of which, he is enabled to do very nearly twenty times as much as cool 
possibly have been done without some such contrivance. The details of bis pls 
could not easily be brought within the compass of a note; —but the result is, thst 
every individual boy, in a class or form of one hundred and sixty, is now called sp 
and thoroughly examined, at least two or three times every day, instead of beieg 
left for two or three days to inactive or counterfeited attention; and a spirit fit 
dustry and emulation is diffused through the whole body, instead of being en, 
as formerly, in a great degree, to the boys near the head ef the eaheol. 
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have gone through the same preparation; we are in no case to look for more 
than eighteen or twenty capable of writing verses from their own sense, and 
doing all the ordinary business besides. The number, we have na doubt, 
might be increased, by perfecting the previous discipline; though, we are 
disposed to think, not to any considerable amount. It will vary, of course, 
from year to year, as well from the differences of preparatory training, as 
from the varying proportion of boys of talent. . But we cannot help thinking, 
on the whole, that an incalculable good must result, both to masters and pu- 
pils, from any arrangement that confines the composition of verses to the 
higher and more ambitious boys. The master will be saved the irksome, 
thankless, and unprofitable labour of licking into shape the unseemly produc- 
‘tions of dull plodders, whose industry, on the other hand, is turned into chan- 
nels more likely to be useful. Much fraud and flogging, and unworthy con- 
nivance will be avoided. Instead of alow drudgery, enforced by ignominious 
punishment, the writing of verses will be raised to its proper character—of 
an ennobling and elegant exercise—reserved for the able and assiduous stu- 
dent—performed from the most laudable motives—and rewarded with ho» 
nourable distinction. Of this description are all verses that gain a boy credit, 
or do him good. Why, then, insist on wringing a few meagre lines from hard 
bound brains, by efforts that would be far more usefully directed to the com- 
mon business of translating the classics? 


Toall this panegyric upon Mr. Pillans, I give no assent. Whe- 
ther at school, or at the army, the motives of honour, emulation, 
ambition, ought never to be lost sight of; but when a duty is to 
be done, there must be compulsion also. I am glad the practice 
ef making verses, is about to be adopted in the Scotch seminaries 
of education, because I am fully persuaded that it is the shortest 
and the most effectual method of making good scholars that has 
ever yet been invented; and it has given a superiority to the En- 
glish schools and to English writers in matters of taste from the 
time of queen Elizabeth, that can no other way be accounted for. 

The practice of making Latin verses, is not very prevalent 
on the continent, unless as I suspect in Italy; of this I judge 
from Pope’s Poemata Italorum selecta; an elegant collection in 
two vols. Augerianus and Secundus, Owen, Casimir, and Bu- 
chanan, bave done great credit to modern Latin poetry: and some 
good things are to be found in the Musæ Anglicanæ collected 
by Addison, the Horatian Carmina of Loveling, who disgraced 
his pages by, elegant panegyrics on Betsy Careless; in the Lusus 
Westmonasterienses, the Musz Etonienses, and above all the 
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exquisitely correct and beautiful trifles of Vincent Bourne. A 
new edition of the Musæ Anglicanæ is badly wanted, to include 
zome pieces by Dr. Jortin, Dr. Johnson, sir W. Jones, Mr. 
Wrangham and others, and the Latino-Danish poets. 

But it is not for the sake of modern Latin poetry, that I re- 
gard the making of verses indispensible as a school exercise; so 
indispensible, as to make me doubt whether a profound know- 
ledge of the language can be oRange without it. Let us consi- 
der how it operates. 

A boy (after going through his course of scanning and non- 
sense verses) has a given subject, upon which he has to compose 
half a dozen hexameters and pentameters for instance; the usual 
measure began with, and followed by Sapphic, Alcaic, and Iam- 
bic exercises. He settles fret the train of ideas by which he pro- 
poses to illustrate the theme. He then runs it over in his mind 
in prose Latin, and begins to arrange it into metre. For this 
purpose he must know or search for not only the quantity of 
every syllable, but the synonime of every word, and not only the 
synonime of every word, but all the various methods of expres- 
sing and paraphrasing the same idea; for his language must bend 
to his metre. He must search his classic authors for his authori- 
ties; for useful as the Gradus ad Parnassum, and Labbe’: Ca- 
tholici Indices may be, they will not always suffice. When his 
verses are produced, his tutor calls upon him now and then for 
his authorities for certain meanings or certain quantities, and 
authors must be diligently hunted to find them. 

I will venture to say that a dozen Latin verses E as 
they must be composed, will give a boy more knowledge of quan- 
tity, more recollection of various meanings, more command of 
words and of phrases, and more insight into elegant construction 
‘ of a sentence, and propriety of periphrasis and imagery, than a 
week's labour at merely construing a classic author. 

Then he will understand something of the beauties that 
_ Latin versification is capable af, and he may road Vossius and the 
Metron Ariston, with some pleasure. Nor will he offend the 
cultivated ears of a learned foreigner, by those horrible attacks 
upon quantity, that even the well educated among the Americas 
youth, are too apt to be guilty of. 
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I write this in full hope, that ere long, the teaching to scan, 

the making of nonsense verses, and the composing of Latin verse, 

at least upon given subjects, will occupy a few hours twice or 

thrice a week in every school of America. When this is: effect- 

ed, the next generation will not be anxious to abolish the langua- 

ges which have conveyed already so much taste, so much learn- 
ing, and so much science. T. . 


Carlisle, April 1, 1813. 


THE FINE ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. — 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But Au rs, a tribe of seasitives, demand 

A hot -house culture and a kinder hand; 

A TasTeE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


CONTINUATION OF THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL. 8 


MARCUS SEXTUS, BY GUERIN. | 

Marcus Sextus, escaped from the proscriptions of Sylla, 
discovers on his way home his daughter in tears, pence the body 
of his deceased wife. 

This picture is the first work of a young artist, and exhibits 
such traits of excellence, as to render the admirers of the art 
solicitous that such extraordinary talents may advance, with 
regular steps towards perfection. It attracted, during its exhi- 
bition, uncommon attention and applause. It was praised in all 
the public journals, and celebrated by poets in complimentary 
verses to the artist, whose extreme modesty cast considerable 
lustre on his fame. 

This picture cannot be contemplated without emotions of 
terror and of pity. A wife expiring through affliction and want, 
at the moment when the presence and the attentions of her hus- 
band might possibly have preserved her life; a young girl 
clasping the knees of her father, her mind divided between 
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the grief of losing her mother, and the satisfaction she experi- 
ences on beholding her persecuted sire; and a proscribed war- 
rior, escaped from the oppression of a sanguinary tyrant, find- 
ing, on his return to his dwelling, only a spectacle of horror aud 
despair, present a scene capable of interesting the most obdu- 
rate heart. 

Such is the subject of the picture, in treating which, Guerin 
has been particularly happy. In a style grand and simple, he 
has united great sensibility, expressions eminently correct; and 
to purity of design and vigour of colouring, added a peculiar 
charm, and all the graces and naïveté of the pencil. But it is 
impossible, by this feeble outline, to convey a just idea of the 
beauties of the original; which it is universally acknowledged, 
says a French critic, are of the first order. 

For this picture, which does honour to the French school, M. 
Guerin was adjudged a prize of the first class; and to preventits 
falling into foreign hands, a memorial was presented, by a body 
of artists, to the president of the academy, that government 
might make the purchase, which, by some fatality, was neglected. 
It is now the property of Mr. Decretot de Louviers, and has 
been engraved by Blot. 
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5 CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LATIN COMEDY. 


Tuere is not, properly speaking, any Latin comedy, since 
the Latins did no more than imitate or translate Greek compo- 
sitions; they never exhibited a single Roman on the stage; 
and a Greek village is always the scene of action. How then 
can they be called Latin comedies where nothing is so but tbe 
Yanguage? Undoubtedly that cannot be called a national specta- 
cle. The French comedy does not merit such a title until the 
time of Moliere: before him, every thing was Spanish, because 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Roxas and others were the model. 
This is a tribute which every nation pays when she is the lastin 
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the career of improvement; but when they overtake them they 
may surpass them, and the French writers have acquired this 
glory over the Romans. i 
- Ennius, Nevius, Cæcilius, ecules and many others, ali 
imitators of the Greeks, have not reached our time. We have 
twenty-one pieces by Plautus, who wrote in the time of the se- 
cond Punic war. From Epicharmus, Diphilus, Denophilus and 
Philemon, he borrowed most. If we judge from his imitations 
we shall entertain no very exalted opinion of his originals. The 
eomedy of Plautus is very defective: he is so limited in his 
means; so uniform in his tone, that he resembles one of those 
Italian exhibitions, of a dramatic canvas of various fashions, but 
which shows only one person. We have alwaysa young courte- 
zan, an old man or woman who sells her, a young man whe 
buys her, afid who makes use of a knavish valet to steal the mo- 
ney from his father. Add to these a parasite, one of the most 
contemptible of human beings, whose trade it was, both at Athens 
and Rome, to do every thing which the patron should desire; . 
and a blustering captain, which has served as a model for all 
the braggadocios of the old French comedy; these are the cha- 
racters which uniformly appear in the scenes of Plautus. This 
uniformity in the personages and intrigues is tedious; that of the 
style and dialogue is disgusting. All the persons speak the 
same language in their varions situations, it is that of buffoonery, 
often the most insipid and vulgar. The old, the young, women, 
slaves, soldiers, parasites—all are jesters. It seems that Plau- 
tus and those whom he imitated, entirely mistook the sort of 
gayety which should sparkle in comedy, and the pleasantry 
which is suited to a theatre. It should be conformable to the 
situation and the persons: they are not a mere collection of ac- 
tors whose business it is to excite laughter, no matter in what 
manner. The poet should make them act and speak in such a 
way as to provoke our risibility, without the least appearance of 
design in them; if he cannot do this, there is nodelusion. The 
humour of the Misanthrofie, and the mystical and hypocritical 
jargon of Tartuffe make us laugh; because neither of them ap- 
pear to wish us to be so affected; it is because they are them- 
selves pleasant and risible. But for a lover who is about to lose 
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his mistress, or who is transported with passion for her, a slave 
menaced with a rigorous chastisement, a father irritated against 
his children or his servants, to give himself up to buffoonery, is 
a mere farce, and cannot be called comedy. 

Plautus was ignorant, moreover, of what may be called the 
business of the stage. His actors are incessantly repeating te- 
dious narratives and long soliloquies, replete with common place 
remarks. His scenes abound with long side speeches, without 
any regard to probability; the perseas come and go without any 
reason and frequently leave the stage void. Some who are in 
great hurry stop a long time to talk, when there is nothing u 
hinder them from going to do what appears so urgent. 

In short, it appears to have been moat the object of the se- 
thor to imitate Nature in those parts where she should be con- 
cealed; for he has not hesitated to represent, with the moet re- 
volting fidelity, the manners of abandoned women, and all the 
indecencies by which they render themselves so disgusting te 
a delicate mind. But, although there be many, even in our own 
time, to blind as to believe that there is a merit in such exhibi- 
tions, yet we may assure both the writer and the artist, that 
their duty requires they should avoid e any thiag which 
the modest may not view. 

Plautus enjoyed much reputation in his own time, which wa 
not diminished in the days of Augustus. He is praised by 
Quintilian, Varro and Cicero, though they had Terence before 
them. They admire him chiefly, because he understood so well 
the genius of his language; a great merit among the Latins, 
especially in an author who wrote before that tongue had ac 
quired its perfection, but which is by no means inconsistent with 
a very bad taste for humour and a defective dialogue. This opi- 
nion is fortified by that of Horace; “we have admired the verses 
and the jests of Plautus,” says this excellent critic, © with a de- 
gree of complaisance which might almost be called blind.” Bet 
amid so many defects, what merit does he possess? A great deal 
of the comic in some situations of gayety in tertain scene 
sort of character peculiar to himself, but which Moliere has im- 
mortalized himself by surpassing in his Avare. He hes als 
fernished Moliere with ? dmphysrion, the original of Scapin, ad 
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some desultory touches; and Regnard with ¿ee Menechmee et le 
Retour imprévu. This is his praise and it is solid; for although 
in the very pieces in which they have imitated him, these wri- 
ters have far surpassed him, it is not a little that his ideas were 
so good as to attract such attention. 
We shall now give some extracts from the prologue to his 
Amphytrion. 


I come by Jove’s command: my name is Mercury; 

My sire has sent me to implote your favour, 

Though by his power he knew he could perforce, 

Constrain you so to act as he should order; 

For he is not to learn how much ye fear 

And reverence this high Jove as is your duty. 

Yet has he ordered me with mild petition 

To use intreaty and in gentle terms; 

Por that same Jupiter by whose command I come, 

Has not less dread of harm than any of you: 

Nor % it marvellous that he should fear 

Born of an human sire, an human mother: 

And I too, even I, who am Jove’s son 

Have of my father caught the dread of harm. 
wonder not 

That Jove concerns him now about the actors: 

Himself will play a part in this our comedy: 

Why should ye be amazed, as though it were 

A thing unheard of until now, that Jove 

Should turn stage player? 

Verily 

Ye know my father, how he is inclined, 

How freely he indulges in love matters, 

With what excess he doats when once he loves. 1 


This is the manner in which they amused themselves at the 
expense of Jupiter, the great and the good, on the Roman stage. 
Sosia, the servant of Amphytrion, who has been despatched from 
camp with a message to his mistress, opens the piece at mid- 
night, but without the lantern, of which Moliere makes such 
admirable use. He is dying with fear lest he should be met 
and beaten by some one: and here occurs a great violation of 
nature, for in proportion to his fears should be his haste to reach 
his master’s house, instead of which he very leisurely stands in 
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the street, while he delivers a soliloquy of two hundred verses, and 
prepares a recital for his mistress. Molierc percieved this fault 
and has avoided it. After a few verses about his own fears and 
the condition of slaves, Sosia says 

Mais enfin dans l'obscurité 

Le vois votre maison, et ma frayeur s'évade. 

Thus his courage is revived. He arrives at the door; and 
then he thinks of his message: 

Il me faudrait pour l' ambassade 
Quelque discours prémedité. 

Here probability is preserved. Next follows the droll dia- 
logue between Sosia and his lantern, which is pot even alluded 
to in the Latin. Plautus, moreover, who is so desirous to excite 
laughter, even when it is not necessary, here falls into the op- 
posite fault. He puts into the mouth of Sosia a very tedi- 
ous, minute and grave account of the victory of the Thebans, 
such as would well suit a history or a poem. Moliere has pre- 
served the tone of comedy and the propriety of the scene. This 
writer perceived that he should care little about the fight and 
that the comic required him to avoid it. Accordingly he makes 
him trace the disposition of the troops: he stops him, very pru- 
dently, at the commencement of the battie, and brings forward 
Mercury when Sosia does not know where he is. This is much 
better than the long narrative of Plautus, which is only calcul- 
ted to weary the attention. Another fault, not less liable to ob 
jection is committed by the Latin author. Mercury is on the 
stage from the commencement of the scene, he hears the whole 
story and the reasons of Sosia, and from the time that heis 
perceived, there follows several pages of aside dialogue, in which 
Mercury indulges in blustering and menaces to frighten poor 
Sosia, who, on his part, though half dead with fright, cracks 
jokes about his own situation. Moliere had too much sense (0 
commit such blunders. He takes care to introduce Mercury 
at the proper time; he docs not prolong the aside speeches, nor 
does he permit Sosia to jest, after he perceives Mercury. This 
is the difference between a painter and a characaturist. Sosia 
makes us laugh by his fright and not by his inuendoes and dov- 
ble entendres. 
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OF THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
From Ade. de Stael’s Influence of Literature upon Society. 


Tue English entertain as profound veneration and enthusi- 
asm for Shakspeare, as any nation perhaps has ever felt for any 
writer.—A free people have a natural love for every thing that 
can do honour to their country; and this sentiment ought to ex- 
clude every species of criticism. 

There are beauties of the first order to be found in Shak- 
speare, relating to every country and every period of time. His 
faults are those which belonged to the times in which he lived; 
and the singularities then so prevalent among the English, are 
still represented with the greatest success upon their theatres. 
These beauties and eccentricities I shall proceed to examine, as 
connected with the national spirit of England, and the genius of 
the literature of the North. 

Shakspeare did not imitate the ancients; nor, like Racine, 
did he feed his genius upon the Grecian tragedies. He compo- 
sed one piece upon a Greek subject, Troilus and Cressida; in 
which the manners in the time of Homer are not at all obser- 

ved. He excelled infinitely more in those tragedies which were 
taken from Roman subjects. But history and the lives of Plu- 
tarch, which Shakspeare appears to have read withthe utmost 
attention, are not purely a literary study; we may therein trace 
the man almost to a state of existence. When an author is sole- 
ly penetrated with the models of the dramatic art of antiquity, 
and when he imitates imitations, he must of course have less 
originality: he cannot have that geinus which draws from nature; 
that immediate genius, if I may so express myself, which so par- 
ticularly characterizes Shakspeare. From the times of the 
Greeks, down to this time, we see every species of literature 
derived one from another, and all arising from the same source. 
Shakspeare opened a new field of literature: it was borrowed, — 
without doubt, from the general spirit and colour of the North: 
but it was Shakspeare who gave to the English literature its im- 
pulse, and to their dramatic art its character. 

A nation which bas carved out its liberty through the hor- 


rors of civil war, and whose. passions have been strongly agita- 
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ted, is much more susceptible of the emotion excited by Shak- 
speare, than that which is caused by Racine. When misfortune 
lies heavy and for a long time upon a nation, it creates a charac- 
ter, which even succeeding prosperity can never entirely efface. 

Shakspeare, although he has since been equalled by both Ea- 

glish and German authors, was the first who painted moral af- 

fliction in the highest degree: the bitterness of those sufferings 
of which he gives us the idea, might pass: for the phantoms of 
imagination, if Nature did not recognise her own picture in them. 

The ancients believed in a fatality, which came upon them 
with the rapidity of lightning, and destroyed them like a ther- 
derbolt. The moderns, and more especially Shakspeare, found 

a much deeper source of emotion in a philosophical distres, 
which was often composed of irreparable misfortunes, ef ineſſer · 

tual exertions, and blighted hopes. But the ancients inhabited 4 
world yet in its infancy; were in possession of but very few his- 

` toriés; and withal were so sanguine in respect to the future, thit 
the scenes of distress painted by them, could never be so bean- 
rending as those in the English tragedies. 

The terror of death was a sentiment, the effects of which, 
whether from religion or from stoicism, was seldom displayed 
by the ancients. Shakspeare has represented it in every point of 
view: he makes us feel that dreadful emotion whieh chills the 

blood of him, who, in the full enjoyment of life and health, learns 
that death awaits him. In the tragedies of Shakspeare, the 

criminal and the virtuous, infancy and old-age, are alike con- 
demned to die, and express every emotion natural to such a ti- 
tuation. What tenderness do we feel, when we hear the coir 
plaints of Arthur, a child condemned to death by the order of 
king John; or when the assassin Tirrel comes to relate to Richard 

III, the peaceful slumber of the children of Edward? When z 
hero is painted just going to be deprived of his existence, the 
grandeur of his character, and the recollection of his achieve 
ments, excite the greatest interest: but when men of weak minds 
and doomed to an inglorious destiny, are represented as c 
demned to perish; such as Henry VI, Richard II, and king Lesh 
the great debates of nature between existence and non-existent? 
absorb the whole attentien of the spectators. Shakspeare k 
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how to paint with genius that mixture of physical emotions and 
moral reflections which are inspired by the approach of death, 
when no intoxicating passion deprives man of his intellectual 
faculties. 

Another sentiment which Shakspeare alone knew how to ren- 
der theatrical, was pity unmixed with admiration for those who 
suffer;* pity for an insignificant being,t and sometimes for a con- 
tempiible one. f There must be an infinity of talent to be able 
tọ convey this sentiment from real life tu the stage, and to pre- 
serve it in all its force: but when once it is accomplished, the 
effect which it produces is more nearly allied to reality than any 
other. It is far the man alọņe that we are interested, and not by 
sentiments which are often but a theatrical romance: it is by a 
sentiment so nearly approaching the impressions of life, that the 
illusion is still the greater. 

Even when Shakspeare represents personages whose career 
has been illustrious, he draws the interest of the spectators to- 
wards them by sentiments purely natural. The circumstances 
are grand, but the men differ less from other men than those in 
the French tragedies. Shakspeare makes you penetrate entirely 
into the glory which he paints: in listening to him, you pass 
through all the different shades and gradations,which lead to he- 
roĩsm; and you arrive at the height without perceiving any thing 
unnatural. ae’ 

The national pride of the English, that sentiment displayed 
in their jealous love of liberty, disposed them much less to en- 
thusiasm for their chiefs than that spirit of chivalry which exist- 
ed in the French monarchy. In England, they wish to recom- 
pense the services of a good citizen; but they have no turn for 
that unbounded ardour which existed in the habits, the institu- 
tions, and the character of the French. That haughty repug- 
nance to unlimited obedience, which at all times characterized 
the English nation, was probably what inspired their national 
poet with the idea of assailing the passions of his audience by 
pity rather than by admiration. The tears which were given by 
the French to the sublime characters of their tragedies, the En- 


The death of Catherine of Arragen, in“ Henry VIII.“ 
1 The Duke of Clarence, in Richard III.“ 
+ Cardinal Wolsey, in“ Henry VII.“ 
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glish author drew forth for private sufferings; for those who 
were forsaken; and for such a long list of the unfortunate, that 
we cannot entirely sympathize with Shakspeare’s sufferers with- 
out acquiring also some of the bitter experience of real life. 

But if he excelled in exciting pity; what energy appeared in 
his terror! It was from the crime itself that he drew dismay and 
fear. It may be said of crimes painted by Shakspeare, as the 
Bible says of Death, that he is the Xing of Terrore. How skil- 
fully combined are the remorse and the superstition which in- 
creases with that remorse, in Macbeth. i 

Witchcraft is in itself much more terrible in its theatrical 
effect than the most absurd dogmas of religion. That which is 
unknown, or created by supernatural intelligence, awakens fear 
and terror to the highest degree. In every religious system, ter- 
ror is carried only to a certain length, and is always at least 


founded upon some motive. But the chaos of magic bewilders 


the mind. Shakspeare in “ Macbeth,” admits of fatality, which 


| Was necessary in order to procure a pardon for the criminal; but 


he does not on account of this fatality dispense with the philoso- 
Phical gradations of the sentiments of the mind. This piece 
would be still more admirable, if its grand effects were produ- 
ced without the aid of the marvellous, although this marvellous 
consists, as one may say, only of phantoms of the imagination, 
which are made to appear before the eyes of the spectators. 
They are not mythological personages bringing their fictitious 
laws or their uninteresting nature amongst the interests of men: 
they are the marvellous effects of dreams, when the passions are 
strongly agitated. There is always something philosophical in 
the supernatural employed by Shakspeare. When the witches 
announce to Macbeth, that he is to wear the crown; and whea 
they return to repeat their prediction, at the very moment when 
he is hesitating to follow the bloody counsel of his wife; who 
cannot see that it is the interior struggle of ambition and virtue 
which the author meant to represent under those hideous forms! 

But he had not recourse to these means in “Richard III:“ 


_and yet he has painted him more criminal still than Macbeth 
but his intention was to portray a character without any of those 


involuntary emotions, without struggles, without remorse, cruel 
and ferocious as the savage beasts which range the forests; and 
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Not as a man who, though at present guilty, had once been vir- 
tuous. The deep recesses of crimes were opened to the eyes 
of Shakspeare, and he descended into the gloomy abyss to ob- 
serve their torments. 

In England, the troubles and civil commotions which prece- 
ded their liberty, and which were always occasioned by their 
spirit of independence, gave rise much oftener than in France 
to great crimes and great virtues. There are in the English his- 
tory many more tragical situations than in that of the French; 
and nothing opposes their exercising their talents upon national 
subjects. | 

Almost all the literatüre of Europe began with affectation. 
The revival of letters having commenced in Italy, the countries 
where they were afterwards introduced, naturally imitated the 
Italian style. The people of the North were much sooner en- 
franchised than the French in this studied mode of writing; the 
traces ef which may be perceived in some of the ancient En- 
glish poets, as Waller, Cowley, and others. Civil wars and a spi- 
rit of philosophy have corrected this false taste: for misfortune, 
the impressions of which contain but too much variety, excludes 
all sentiments of affectation, and reason banishes all expressions 
that are deficient in justness. 

Nevertheless, we find in Shakspeare a few of those studied 
turns connected even with the most energetic pictures of the 
passions. There are some imitations of the faults of Italian li- 
terature in “ Romeo and Juliet:” but how nobly the English poet 
rises from this miserable style!—how well does he know how to 
describe love, even in the true spirit of the North! 

In „Othello,“ love assumes a very different character from 
that which it bears in “ Romeo and Juliet.” But how grand, how 

energetic it appears! how beautifully Shakspeare has represent- 
ed what forms the tie of the different sexes, courage and weak- 
nese! When Othello protests before the senate of Venice, that 
the only art which he had employed to win the affection of Des- 
demona were the perils to which he had been exposed;* how 
What charming verses are those which terminate the justification of 

Othello, and which La Harpe has so ably translated into truth! 


She low’d me for the dangers I bad Pans d 
And 1 lov’d her, that she did pity them.”-—-SHAKSPEARR. 


© File aima mes malheurs, et j’aimai sa pitie.”—La Haars, 
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every word he utters is felt by the female sex; their bearts ac- 
knowledge it all to be true. They know that it is not flattery, 
in which consists the powerful art of men to make themselves 
beloved, but the kind protection which they may afford the timid 
object of their choice: the glory which they may reflect upon 
their feeble life, is their most irresistible charm.’ 

The manners and customs of the English relating to the ex- 
istence of women, were not yet settled in the time of Shakspeare; 
political troubles had been a great hindrance to social habits. 
The rank which women held in tragedy, was then absolutely at 
the will of the author: therefore Shakspeare, in speaking of them, 
sometimes uses the most noble language that can be inspired by 
love, and at other times the lowest taste that was popular. This 
_ genius, given by passion, was inspired by it, as the priests were 
by their gods: they gave out oracles when they were agitated; 
but were no more than men, when calm. 

Those pieces taken from the English history, such as the 
two upon Henry IV, that upon Henry V, and the three upon 
Henry VI, have an unlimited success in England: nevertheless 
I believe them to be much inferior in general to his tragedies 
of invention, King Lear,“ „Macbeth, Hamlet, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” &c. The irregularities of time and place are much 
more remarkable. In short, Shakspeare gives up to the popt- 
lar taste in these, more than in any other of his works. The dis- 
covery of the press necessarily diminished the condescension of 
authors to the national taste: they paid more respect to the ge- 
neral opinion of Europe; and though it was of the greatest im- 
portance that those pieces which were to be played should meet 
with success at the representation, since a means was found out 
of extending their fame to other nations; the writers took mort 
pains to shun those illusions and pleasantries which could please 
only the people of their own nation. The English, however, 
were very backward in submitting to the general good taste 
their liberty being founded more upon national pride than pi 
losophical ideas, they rejected every thing that came from strar- 
gers, both in literature and politics. 

Before it wouid be possible to judge of the effects ofan Er 
glish tragedy, which might be preper for the French stage; » 
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examination remains to be made, which is, to distinguish in the 
pieces of Shakspeare, that which was written to please the peo- 
ple; the real faults which he committed; and those spirited beau- 
ties which the severe rules of the French tragedies exclude from 
their stage. 

The crowd of spectators in England require that comic 
scenes should succeed tragic effects. The contrast of what is 
noble with that which is not, as I have observed before, always 
produces a disagreeable impression upon men of taste. A noble 
style must have shades; but a too glaring opposition is nothing 
more than fantasticalness. That play upon words, those licen- 
tious equivocations, popular tales, and that string of proverbs, 
which. are handed down from generation to generation, and are, 
as one may say, the patrimonial ideas of the common people; all 
these are applauded by the multitude, and censured by reason. 
These have no connection with the sublime effects which Shak- 
speare drew from simple wards and common circumstances art- 
fully arranged, which the French most absurdly would fear to 
bring upon their stage. 

Shakspeare, when he wrote the parts of vulgar minds in his 
tragedies, sheltered himself from the judgment of taste by ren- 
dering himself the object of popular admiration: he then conduct- 
ed himself like an able chief, but not like a good writer. 

The people of the North existed during many centuries, in a 


state that was at once both social and barbarous; which left for 


a long time the vestiges of the rude and ferocious. Traces of 
this recollection are to be found in many of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters, which are painted in the style that was most admired in 
those ages, in which they only lived for combats, physical power, 
and military courage. | | 

We may also perceive in Shakspeare some of the ignorance 
of his century with regard to the principles of literature; his 
powers are superior to the Greek tragedies for the philosophy 
of the passions, and the knowledge of mankind:“ but he was in- 


* Among the great number of philosophical traits which are remarked 
even in the least celebrated Works of Shakspeare, there is one with which I 
was singularly struck. In that piece entitled Measure for Measure, Lucien, 
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ferior to many with regard to the perfection of the art. Shak- 
speare may be reproached with incoherent images, prolixity, and 
useless repetitions: but the attention of the spectators in those 
days was too easily captivated, that the author should be very 
strict with himself. A dramatic poet, to attain all the perfec- 
tion his talents will permit, must neither be judged by impaired 
age, nor by youth, who find the source of emotion within them- 
selves. 

The French have often condemned the scenes of horror re- 
presented by Shakspeare; not because they excited an emotion 
too strong, but because they sometimes destroyed the theatrical 
iliusion. They certainly appear to me susceptible of criticism. 
In the first place, there are certain situations which are only 
frightful; and the bad imitators of Shakspeare wishing to repre- 
sent them, produced nothing more than a disagreeble invention, 
without any of the pleasures which the tragedy ought to pro- 
duce; and again, there are many situations really affecting in 
themselves, which nevertheless require stage effect to amuse the 
attention, and of course the interest. 

When the governor of the tower, in which the young Ar- 
thur is confined, orders a red-hot iron to be brought, to put out 
his eyes; without speaking of the atrociousness of such a scene, 
there must pass upon the stage an action, the imitation of which 
is impossible, and the attention of the audience is so much taken 
up with the execution of it, that the moral effect is quite forgotten. 

The character of Caliban, in the “ Tempest,” is singularly 
original: but the almost animal figure, which his dress must give 


the friend of Claudius, and brother to Isabella, presses her to go and sue for 
his pardon to the governor Angelo, who had condemned this brother to die- 
Isabella, young and timid, answers, that she fears it would be useless; thst 


Angelo was too much irritated, and would be inflexible, &c. Lucien insists, 
and says to her, 


= Or doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we might win 
By fearing.to attempt. 


Who can have lived in a revolution and not 8 of the truth of thes 
words? 
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him, turns the attention from all that is philosophical in the con- 
ception of this part. 7 

In reading “ Richard III,“ one of the beauties is what he him - 
self says of his natural deformity. One can feel that the horror 
which he causes, ought to act reciprocally upon his own mind, 
and render it yet more atrocious.— Nevertheless, can there be 
any thing more difficult in an elevated style, or more nearly allied 
to ridicule, than the imitation of an ill-shaped man upon the 
stage? Every thing in nature may interest the mind; but upon 
the stage, the illusion of sight must be treated with the most 
scrupulous caution, or 9 serious effect will be irre parably 
destroyed. i 

Shakspeare also represented physical sufferings much too 
often. Philoctetes is the only example of any theatrical effect 
being produced by it; and in this instance, it was the heroic cause 
of his wounds that fixed the attention of the spectators. Physi- 
cal sufferings may be related, but cannot be represented. It is 
not the author, but the actor, who cannot express himself with 
grandeur; it is not the ideas, but the senses, which refuse to lend 
their aid to this style of imitation. 

In short, one of the greatest faults which Shakspeare can be 
accused of, is his want of simplicity in the intervals of his sub- 
lime passages. When he is not exalted, he is affected: he want- 
ed the art of sustaining himself, that is to say, of being as natu- 
ral in his scenes of transition, as he was in the grand movements 
of the soul. 

Otway, Rowe, and some other eosin poets, Addison ex- 
cepted, all wrote their tragedies in the style of Shakspeare: and 
Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” almost equalled his model. But 
the two most truly tragical situations ever conceived by men, 
were first portrayed by Shakspeare:—madness caused by mis-. 
fertune, and misfortune abandoned to solitude and itself. 

A jax is furious; Orestes is pursued by the anger of the gods; | 
Phzedra is consumed by the fever of love: but Hamlet, Ophelia, 
and King Lear, with different situations and different characters, 
have all, nevertheless, the same marks of derangement: it is 
distress alone that speaks in them; every idea of common life 
disappears before this predominant one: they are alive to nothing 
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but affection; and this affecting delirium of a suffering object 
seems to set it free from that timidity which forbids us to er- 
pose ourselves without reserve to the eyes of pity. The specta- 
tors would perhaps refuse their sympathy to voluntary com- 
plaints; but they readily yield to the emotion which arises from 
a grief that cannot answer for itself.—Insanity, as portrayed by 
Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the shipwreck of moral na- 
ture, when the storm of life surpasses its strength. 

It may be a question, whether the theatre of republican 
France, like the English theatre, will now admit of their heroes 
being painted with all their foibles, the virtues with their incon- 
clusiveness, and common circumstances connected with eleva- 
ted situations? In short, will the tragic characters be taken from 
recollection, from human life, or from the beautiful ideal 
This is a question which I propose to discuss after having spo- 
ken of the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire. I shall also exs- 
mine, in the second part of this work, the influence which the 
French revolution is likely to have upon literature. 


4 
_ ANECDOTES OF CHIEF JUSTICE JAY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

Tux character of the former chief justice, Jay, is one on 
which I have ever dwelt with singular veneration and delight. 
Amidst the numerous admirers of this venerable sage, I do not 
recollect one who has portrayed his peculiar characteristics o 
the bench. Amongst these I do not propose to class his spotless 
integrity, or the unimpeachable rectitude of his conduct; his ex- 
emplary patience and candour in the investigation of law, truth, 
and justice, or the luminous and convincing arguments of his 
judicial decisions. These he has, doubtless, inherited in com- 
mon with many others. What peculiarly delighted me was, the 
unadorned simplicity and unassuming dignity of his deportment 
on the bench; a dignity perfectly exempt from those official 
forms and ceremonies, which, so far as my acquaintance with 
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judicial history extends, has never fallen to the lot of any other 
judge. Here, J believe, chief justice Jay was a unique. 

Those at all familiar with the history of English jurispru- 
dence know, that the judges have a style of communicating their 
opinions peculiar to themselves. It is cautious, circumspect, 
heavy and guarded—every word seems weighed in the balance, 
and every positive assertion is magnificently escorted by a train 
of hypothetical propositions. Fearful of saying too much, they, 
generally, say infinitely too little, which, to one unacquainted 
with their dialect, bears a character of timidity and indecision. 
This habit originates in a fear, perhaps commendable, of en- 
croaching on the province of the jury, or from an apprehension 
that the meaning of their words may in future be extended to 
embrace more than what was meant. Such a style is, by cour- 
tesy, called the style of judicial gravity. Chief justice Jay was 
the reverse of all this: his arguments had a plumbness to the 
question in debate—they were direct, positive, and plain. After 
the debate was exhausted, the subject was presented from the 
bench to the jury, so unceremoniously, and with such simplicity 
of language, that they would wonder why in the course of debate 
all these arguments remained untouched. 7 

The judge, on his part, would address the jury so familiar- 
ly and unrepulsive, that they lost all sense of the magistrate in 
the intelligent friend. He appeared, accidentally, to have taken 
up the point, and to have explained to them the question in de- 
bate. 

When this opinion was once delivered, the judge, as if un- 
conscious of the surprise so excited, awaited the call of the 
next case upon the docket, which was disposed of with the 
same simplicity of manners. Behind this plain and unostenta- 
tious exterior, we at length discovered the secret charm; a great 
and powerful intellect, intent on business only, and veiling its 
might. 

This was a marked and beautiful trait in the character of 
this preeminent judge. Another was the fascinating reverence 
with which his opinions were always received. He was sure 
to excite a smile, but it was a smile of self-condemnation. We 
had to learn what dignity was, stripped of all judicial parade 
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and repulsive exterior. It was an accessible, open, affable, care- 
less simplicity of deportment, mingled with a seeming uncon- 
sciousness of that character. A frown of haughtiness, coldness, 
or reserve, would have essentially apes the reverence for 
this judge. 

Another feature peculiarly admirable in his character was, 
his mild and temperate, yet firm and decisive control of the 
bar. Asan evidence of this, the following anecdote may be 
mentioned: A question was once argued before the court, ia 
which a man who had unwarily became bail was sued, and 
where precisely the same law applied as affected the principal. 
The lawyer, with great propriety, made no distinction in his 
plea to the jury between principal and bail. After he had 
finished, his client informed him of the material point omitted ip 
his defence; and was desired to notice this distinction to the ju- 
ry. He was informed, by his counsel, that before the court in 
which he was, this was of no sort of consequence; but he still 
persisted i in his solicitation. At length the counsel arose, and 
afraid of provoking a judicial rebuff on the one hand, and of of- 
fending his client on the other, deemed it the safest course to 
take middle ground. Gentlemen of the jury, said he, my client 
_ suggests to me that I have omitted a material point in my de- 
fence, and which he desires me to state—a point which, I ne- 
vertheless, do not deem important, and that it is, that he is only 
bail in the present case. The chief justice very familiarly ad- 
dressed the counsel, and said: At the time when you made your 
remark, was you sensible that it did not affect the merits of the 
case? Yes, may it please your honour. Then, replied the re judge, g 
you are the more inexcusable for making it. 

The chief justice was peculiarly eminent for this grave and 
cutting mildness of judicial reproof. 

A certain lawyer, whom it would be indecorous to name, 
was in the habit of reminding the state court, before whicb he 
commonly argued, and where his influence was wnrivalled, that 
the case was undecided which they had reserved for considera- 
tion. He was compelled to give them this friendly notice to 
prevent them from losing all remembrance of the action. 


ce* 
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This lawyer, so trained and disciplined, was employed in the 
supreme court of the United States, in a case reserved for fu- 
tare consideration. A day or two having elapsed, and no judg- 
ment, and forgetting the tribunal he was addressing, he rose, and 
informed the court —that the parties in the case which had been 
so recently argued, were waiting to receive, if the court were 
ready to pronounce, their judgment. Will the case spoil. by 
keeping, inquired the chief justice?—No, replied the counsel, 
but (agitated a little by the ‘severity of the reproof, and wishing 
to heal all wounds) I was fearful the court had forgotten it 

The court know their own business, Mr. B. said the courteous 
ahd smiling satirist on the bench. . 

At another time, a counsellor was flying in his argument 
continually from the evidence, and resorting to imaginar} cases. 
The chief justice at length interposed, and admonished him to 
adhere to the evidence before the court, and to let such fictitious 
cases alone. The counsel promised compliance; but this habit 
was too inveterate to be easily subdued. The court was very 
soon after annoyed with another imaginary case. Is that case on 
trial, Mr. E.?—-there is one case in evidence, and beware bow 
you leave that and argue from cases withoutany. This reproof 
embarrassed the advocate a little, but did not prevent him from 
tripping again shortly after. Where is your evidence replied 
the judge; do not compel me to remind you of my injunction 
again. Again the advocate forgot himself. Gentlemen of the 
jury, I will suppose this case was in evidence thus.—Suppose 
you should sit down, sir? 

His decision is no less notorious: When the court was once 
on the point of adjourning, an advocate rose, and declared, that 
what he had to offer would not detain the court a longer time 
than ten minutes. The chief justice eee his watch from his 
fob, and exclaimed, ga on, str. 

Chief justice Jay, in his address to the juries, was singularly 
felicitous. The following anecdote will serve as an example of 
his ascendancy. Every man on the jury was, by the statute law 
of the state, where a popular action was tried, exempted from 
serving. The chief justice acknowledged the law, but he re- 
presented to them the arduous and honourable duties of a juror. 
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They were component parts of the court, equally interested 
with himself in the acquittal of the innocent and conviction of 
the guilty. When gentlemen of intelligence and character de- 
clined that office, as they were the constitutional judges of the 
fact, the scene was reversed; the life or liberty of an innocent 
man was put in jeopardy, and the guilty were allowed a chance 
of escaping from punishment. Without their assistance he 
could not dispense that justice that the laws of their country, as 
well as their mutual security, required. After this address not 
one of them would claim the exemption which they had previ- 
ously demanded. ` 

I will relate, Mr. Oldschool, but one more instance of the 
courteous satire of the chièf justice, which occurred in the case 
above mentioned. At the last day of the term, the judges were 
employed in examining and allowing the bills of cost as taxed by 
the clerk of the court. One man, having attended as a witness ia 
behalf of the United States, both before the grand and petit jury, 
conceived himself entitled to double fees, both for travel and 
attendance. He presented his account accordingly, in which 
every thing was charged double. Even some extra services 
which he had rendered were charged twice over. Yes, said the 
judge, the court will allow the charge, if you are now ready to 
declare, upon oath, that you have walked a double distance, at- 
tended a double length of time, eat two dinners, and slept on 
two beds. 

These, Mr. Oldschool, I acknowledge, are very imperfect 
instances of those luminous points of reproof, so constantly dis- 
played by this distinguished magistrate from ihe bench. It is 
like judging of a lion, not by the dimensions of his body, bat, 
from one of his hairs. 

It was curious to observe the effect of such reproof upon the 
bar. Lawyers, accustomed to an excursive range ‘of debate, felt 
themselves fettered to the point, they hardly knew how. Argu- 
ments which, at other times, would be extended to an immeasur- 
able length, occupied a few minutes only—personal reflexions, 
which the evidence did not warrant, were abandoned —witnesses 
were protected from browbeating and inault - the questions were 
plain and perspicuous, and the timid were embeldened to an- 
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ewer with confidence. This benificent change was wrought 
without ostentation or bustle, by the mild and unassuming dig- 

nity of cautious reproof. It was singular to observe the advo- 
cate, unacquainted with the character whom he addressed; to no- 
tice the changes wrought by these temperate checks, from 
headstrong confidence to reluctant and sullen acquiescence; and, 
at last, toa quiet submission, to a superior mind, without a mur- 
mur. : 


fa 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


Tux events of our revolutionary war have of late acquired such an inter- 
est in the minds of our countrymen, that we are now anxious to be made ac- 
quainted with them in all their details. Of those which related to the southern 
campaigns, many particulars were wanting. General Lee turned the public 
attention to that quarter. We have now an opportunity to gratify this lauda- 
ble spirit of inquiry, by giving the history of the southern campaign from the 
original letters of major general Greene. History proceeds hastily to the most 
brilliant periods of an army, neglecting or passing over with a slight notice, 
those events by which victory is in some measure disciplined to the conque- 
ror’s standard. The reader will here see the difficulties with which general 
Greene had to contend; and, he may rest assured, that the man who could so 
calmly face such difficulties, must be successful in the end. The following 
letters point out the sufferings and embarrassments of the American army, 
when every resource failed them, but the spirit and intrepidity of Greene. 
They are likewise a complete illustration of the character of that man; one 
which united the most endearing, affable, and friendly, with the most high 
and heroic. We shall devote a part of this journal regurlarly to the publica- 
tion of them. 

HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
West Point, Oct. 16th, 1780. 
SIR, 

Your excellency’s letter of the 14th, appointing me to the 

command of the southern army, was delivered me last evening. 
I beg your excellency to be persuaded that I am fully senal- 
ble of the honour you do me, and will endeavour to manifest 
my gratitude by a conduct that will not disgrace the appoint- 
ment. I only lament that my abilities are not more competent 
to the trust; and that it will not be in my power to be as exten- 
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sively useful as my inclination lead to wish; but as far as my 
zeal and attention can supply the defect, I flatter mpar ay 
country will have no cause to complain. 

I foresee the command will be accompanied with innumera- 
ble embarrassments; but the generous support I expect from the 
partiality of the southern gentlemen, as well as the aid and as- 
_Sistance, I flatter myself, I shall receive from your excellency’s 
advice, affords me some consolation in contemplating the dif- 
_ ficulties. . 

. I I will prepare myself for the command as SOON as 1 can; but 
as I have been upwards of five years in service, during all which 

. time I have paid no attention to the settlement of my domestic 
concerns, and many divisions of interests and partition of landed 
property taken place in the time between me and my brother, 

and now lie unfinished, I wish it was possible for me to spend a 
few days at home before I set out for the southward; especially 
as it is altogether uncertain how long my command may continue, 
or what deaths or accidents may happen during my absence to 
defeat the business. I beg your excellency’s opinion upon the 
matter, and will regalate my conduct accordingly; however, i 
will not be possible for me to set out under five days from this 
place, if I put my baggage and business under the least degree 
-of regulation; nor is my state of health in a condition to set of 
immediately, having had a considerable fever upom me for se- 
veral days. 

General Heath arrived last evening, and this morning takes 
the command. I will make him fully acquainted with all the 
orders and steps I have taken, which concerns his command, d 
will give him my opinion what further is necessary to be done 
for carrying into execution your excellency’s instructions, and 
putting the garrison in a proper state of ference; and be prepr 
red for the approaching winter. 

General Mac Dougal is also here, and I have the pleasure 
to inform your excellency that he and I perfectly agree in opi- 
nion in what concerns the welfare of the garrison and its depe? 
dencies. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your exceliency’s 
Most obt. humble servant. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
West Point, Oct. 19th, 1770. | 


Sin, 
Your excellency’s favour of the 18th, was delivered me 


this afternoon. I had given up the thoughts of going home be- 
fore the receipt of your letter, even if I could have been indulg- 
ed with your permission. My affairs require it; but I was 
afraid it would take up too much time, considering the critical 
_ State of affairs to the southward. g 
The day that I marched from Tappan, I wrote for Mrs. Greene, 
and expect her here every hour. When I wrote for liberty to 
go home, it was my intention to have stopped her on the road 
and turned her back; but if I should set out before her arrival, 
the disappointment, added to the shock of my going to the south- 
ward, I fear will have some very disagreeable effect upon her 
health, especially as her apprehensions were very lively upon 
the subject, before there was even a probability of my going. 

I see the necessity for setting out, and feel the necessity for 
staying. I must beg your excellency’s indulgence for one day 
longer; after which, if Mrs. Green don’t arrive, I shall immedi- 
ately set out for headquarters. My baggage sets off tomor- 
row, if I am not disappointed in getting horses, which colonel 
Hughes promises me shall not be the case. Nothing shall de- 
tain me longer than a couple of days from headquarters, un- 
less I am very unwell indeed. 

I thank your excellency for the double assurance you give 
me of support, and long to be upon my journey to meet lord 
Cornwallis, before he advances too far into the heart of North- 


carolina. 
I am, with great respect and esteem, 


Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble servant. 


THE HON. THE BOARD OF WAR, NORTH CAROLINA. 
| Camp Charlotte, December 6th, 1780. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Ir was said by a certain. general, that in order-to have 
a good army, you must begin by providing well for the belly, 
for that is the main spring of every operation. This business 
is not only important as it respects the army, but as it afféots 
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the inhabitants in its consequences: for if an army is not well 
provided, the people will soon begin to feel the hand of violence; 
por is it in the power of a general to avoid it. 

In a war like ours, conducted principally upon the defensive, 
and commonly with raw troops, and with numbers inferior to 
the enemy, it is difficult to fix the proper places for magazines; 
nor would it be political, under the present constitution of our 
army, to form very large ones in any place, as we have not a force 
to defend them, nor can we afford to lose them. We should 
have a plenty provided; but there should be a number of depo- 


` sits, rather than one or two large magazines. Whenever the 
provisions are laid in, regard should be had to the means of trans- 


portation; for it cannot be expected that the army can go to the 
provision, and therefore the provision must come to the army. 
Nor is it consistent with national policy or military security tọ 
disperse an army over the country, either to collect or subsist 
upon the food provided, for them as too many seem to have an 
idea of. | 

Great events often depend upon little things, and the fate of 
empires have sometimes been decided by the most trifling inci- 
dents: therefore, while we are contending for every thing that 
is dear and valuable, we should trust as little to chance or ac- 
cident as possible. Magazines should, upon the common prin- 
ciples of war, be formed in the rear. From the present position 
of the enemy and that of our army, our principal magazines 
should be at Salisbury, Oliphant’s mill upon the Catabaw, and 


several small ones upon the east side of the Pedee, as high up 


towards the narrows as possible, that the position of this army 
may coverthem. As transportation is a difficult business, and 
very expensive, I should not recommend forming large mags- 
zines of beef, but putting up a large number of cattle to stall- 
feed. I would salt down as much pork as can be obtained, and 
have it deposited at places as favourable for water transporte 
tion as possible: for it is very seldom that an army is well sup- 
plied unless it is furnished by a water communication from the 
remote magazines. At this place there should be about 3 
month’s provisions laid in. To have a larger stock in our pre- 
sent weak state, while the enemy are receiving large reinforce- 
meats, will not be prudent; nor will it do to trust altogether for 
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supplies to be drawn from distant magazines. This place ap- 
pears to be the most favourable for opposing the enemy’s pene- 
trating the country this way, and for checking their advances 
upon the lower route, unless it is quite upon the sea coast; for 
I cannot persuade myself that they will venture to cross the 
country below and hazard their line of communication, while we 
remain in a situation for piercing their flank, and intercepting 
their supplies. However, I am more afraid they will carry on 
a war of posts, than make long and sudden marches into the 
country. Should this be their plan, as I am persuaded it will, 
from its being evidently their interest and agreeable to their 
former mode, and if their collective strength is much superiot 
to ours, they can establish a post almost where they pleases 
and by laying in a large stock of provision, can easily hold them: 
for we have no heavy cannon to dislodge them; nor have wé 
strength enough to set ourselves down before a work with secu» 
rity, or confidence of obliging the garrison to surrender. And 
the idea of storming works, which many speak of with as much 
farniliarity and confidence as they would talk of gathering a bas- 
ket of fruit, unless it can be effected by surprise; affords but a 
poor prospect of success: nor would a post be an object une 
less we had a force sufficient to hold it after possessing our 
selves of it; and to make an attempt, and not succeed, will 
bring not only disgrace, but will be attended with the loss of 
our best troops; besides which, while so ‘much depends upon 
the opinion of the people, both as to men and money, as titule 
should be put to hazard as possible. Neither the army nor the 
country want enterprise, and if both are employed in the partic 
zan way, until we have a more permanent force to appe aq be» 
fore the enemy with confidence, happily we may regain all @ur 
losses; but if we put things to the hazard in our infant state, 
before we have gathered sufficient strength to act with spirit 
and activity, and meet a second misfortune, all‘may be lost, and 
the tide of sentimént among the people, turn against you, which 
will put every thing afloat in this state, and even endanger its 
political existence. The people of Southcarolina had no idea 
of the fall of Charleston producing such serious consequences 
to their state; nor can you tell what an unfortunate stroke may 
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produce in this. The king of Prussia ‘advises, in a defensive 
war to attend to great objects and submit to partial evils. 

I recommend moving all the salt and public stores, for the 
use of the army, now upon the seaside, into the interior country. 
Salt is such a capital article that not a moment should be lost in 
putting it in motion. The enemy are as sensible of its impor- 
tance to us as we are; and as they know it will affect us greatly 
in the present state of our money, may think it an object to 
strike at; and the loss of it, generally, would give us a deadly 
wound, if not a fatal stab. 

It is my dosire, that the honourable the board of war should 
be with the army, or in its neighbourhood; and I conceive it in. 
dispensably necessary, while the army is so scantily supplied, 
and the whole executive powers rest with them. There should 
be not less than five thousand barrels of flour, and five of india 
meal, laid up in the different magazines in this state; and there 
should also be five or six thousand barrels of salted provisions 
principally pork, if possible; and not less than three thousand 
head of cattle put up to stallfeed, to be driven to the army for 
slaughter as they may be wanted from time to time. Several 
hundred hogsheads of spirits will be indispensably necessary, 
especially if there should be active operations this winter. 

I would beg leave to propose registering all the wagons 
and casks in each county and district, and appointing a person 
to call out such numbers as the service may require, either to 
serve with the army, or upon the communications, on the appli- 
cation of the staff officers in the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment. Nothing on my part shall be wanting to render this country 
every service in my power; and though I may not agree with the 

pe@ple at all times with respect to the mode of conducting the 
war, they may be assured I have their true interest at heart. | 
hope and expect the honourable the board will give me all the 
aid and assistance in their power; without which, recourse must 
be had to obtain the means of subsistence, not less distressing to 
the inhabitants, than destructive to the discipline and good go- 
vernment of the army. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
| Your’s, &c. 
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* EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS PHILADELFHIA. 


ae Charlotte, December 7th, 1780. 
Sir, 


I arrived here on the 2d of this instant, to which place gene- 
ral Gates had advanced with the greater part of the troops from 
Hillsborough, and the rest were on their march, and have since 
joined. 

It was the opinion of a council of war, held the 4th, that the 
circumstances of this army, would not admit of an immediate 
inquiry into general Gates’s conduct, during his command in 
this department, as appears by the inclosed papers from No. 1 
to 5, and many officers are of opinion that he is not chargeable 
with any thing but misfortune. The general sets out this day to 
visit his family in Virginia. 

It had been determined by a council of war, before my arri- 
val, to take post at this place; the strength and condition of the 
army not admitting of further operations. It is fed by daily col- 
lections, and has been subsisted with the utmost difficulty the 
short time it has been here. The counties of Roan and Mech- 
lenburg have been so ravaged by the enemy, militia, and tories, 
that little more of any thing is left than is necessary to subsist 
the inhabitants. Indeed, the whole state has been so ravaged by 
the numerous militia that have been kept on foot, accompanied 
with such a scene of plunder and waste, that I am very appre» 

-hensive it will be next to impossible to form magazines suffi- 
cient for the support of the few regular troops we have. The 
country is so thinly inhabited, and the want of money, and the 
means of transportation, render the collections slow and difficult. 

The board of war of this state, from an apprchension they 
cannot subsist the regular classes of militia in the field, and from 
a persuasion that the policy of employing militia, principally for 
its defence, is ruinous, have stopt the next class from coming 
out, until further orders; which will leave us nothing but the few 
regular troops, and Virginia militia, to oppose the enemy; ex- 
cept the militia under general Sumpter and colonel Marion, who 
are composed of men whose cases are desperate, being driven 
from their dwellings, and others who are allied by the hopes of 
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plunder: The first.are the best of citizens, and the best of sol- 
diers; the last are the dregs of the community, and can be kept 
no longer than there is a prospect of gain. With this force upon 
such a loose constitution, and in such a wretched state, we shall 
have it in our power to carry on nothing but a kind of fugitive war. 

The regular force that is here, is so naked and destitute of 
every thing, that but little more than half of them are fit for any 
kiad of duty; and unless clothing is soon forwarded, their condition 
must be deplorable. General Gates has given such a just and full 
description of their situation, in some of his former letters, that it 
is unnecessary for me to be more particular. The troops from 
Virginia may be literally said to be naked. I have desired the 
governor not to send forward any moro, until they are better 
clothed and equipped; for we had much better be without men, 
than to have such as are unfit for service. It is a great mistake, 
which many entertain, that soldiers can dø with little clothing 
in this climate: the variablencss of the weather, renders cloth- 
ing here, equally as necessary as to the northward, and perhaps 
the complaints and diseases that follow the waat of it, are greater 
here than there. 

I have parties out exploring the rivers Dan, Yadkin, and Ca- 
tabaw, to see if I can’t aid the business of transportation by water; 
without which, I am convinced our supplies will be scanty, if 
we are able to subsist at all. Virginia must aid us, for this state 
is unequal tothe burtben. | 

Lord Cornwallis is at Winnsborough, about half way between 
Camden and Ninety-Six, both of which places are strongly forti- 
fied, the first with five redoubts, and the last with 
Besides these places, there are a number more fortified posts, 
in different parts of the state, and about twelve or fourteen hon- 
dred militia under arms. The reenforcement from Newyork is 
said to be arrived in part, if not the whole. I cannot ascertain 
their numbers: several people from lord Cornwallis’s camp, say 
he is preparing to move, but where is unknown. 

The inclosed papers, No. 6 and 7, contain the reports of ge- 
neral Sumpter’s last action, and colone] Washington’s stratagem, 
by which he took colonel Rugely and his party. I hope these lit- 
tle flashes of success may not slacken the measures for givin; 
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support to this army; for nothing of consequence can be ef- 
fected until we have a permanent army to offer the enemy bat- 
tle, and then I would march into the beart of Southcarolina, and 
oblige them to evacuate all their out posts. In this situation, we 
should have the country with us, and the success of the war here 
depends much upon opinion and appearances; such is the state 
of the maney,and the division of sentiment among the inhabitants. 

All the prisoners taken by colonel Campbell, at Kingsmoun- 
tain,.are enlarged upon different coaditions, except about one 
hundred and thirty: many have been enlisted into the militia as 
substitutes, and others paroled: the officer that had them in 
charge, confesses his fault and folly, but that will not produce the 
prisoners; they would have been of the utmost importance in the 
exchange with lord Cornwallis. 3 | 

An auditor of accounts is exceedingly wanted here, and the 
public service suffers for want of one. 

I have appointed lieutenant colonel Carrington deputy quar- 
termaster general for this army, which I hope will meet the ap» 
probation of congress. 

I have the honour to inclose for your perusal, a Charlestown 
paper of the 27th ult. and am, with sentiments of abe highest 
esteem and respect, . 

- Your excellency’s, & e. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LEXICOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES. 
From an English publication. 


In all the varieties of inquiry which have been instituted into 
thé writings of Johnson, his dictionary seems to have escaped 
with less examination, after that which its first appearance exci- 
ted, than any of his other works. It presents, however, many 
things curious in literary estimation, as significant of his preju- 
dices, his affections, and his sentiments. In the course of ma- 
ny years assiduous use of this dictionary, I have been careful to 
note down these peculiarities as often as they occurred, and if 
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the following selection should be considered interesting to your 
readers, I shall be happy to occupy a leiSure moment by sending 
you one or two more specimens. 

He tells us in his preface, that his intention sca was 
to admit “ no testimony of living authors;” but he adds, “ he de- 
parted from this resolution when some performance of uncom- 
mon excellence excited his veneration, when his memory sup- 
plied him, from late books, with an example that was wanting, 
or when his heart, in the tenderness of friendship, solicited ad- 
mission for a favourite name.” To which of the above three 
causes I am to attribute the quotation of Aimae(fas an authority, 
I know not; but I find the word édler illustrated by the following 
line from his own tragedy: 

Thou sluggish sdier, dilatory slave! 
| Inxxx. 

It was probably the tenderness of affection that induced him 
to quote from Goldsmith, but he quotes him wrong, as may be 
seen under the verb to breast, where he has these lines: 

The hardy Swiss 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes.” | 

GOLDSMITH. 
The couplet runs thus in every copy of Goldsmith’s Travel- 

ler which I have seen: 
“ Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes.” 
Iti is evident he quoted from memory. 

Beattie is another contemporary whom he uses as an autho- 
_ tity; but his acquaintance with him did not commence till about 
the year 1770, at which time he was beginning to rise into no- 
tice, having then published, within a short space of each other, 
his Essay on Truth, and his Minstrel. I could almost be tempt 
ed te think that Johnson quoted him on one occasion merely to 
mark, his friendship, for under the adverb ef negation zo, he intro- 
duces this line, “ poor Edwin was no vulgar boy,” from the first 
book of his Minstrel. But surely it did not require Dr. Beat- 
tie’s example to strengthen those of Pope, Swift, and the trans- 
lators of the Bible, all of whom Johnson cites. The other occa- 
sion, on which he quotes Beattie, is for a definition of the word 
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&umble-bee; though I know not from what part of his writings it ; 
is taken, unless it be from his Theory of Language. 

The word dimfly, not a very elegant epithet, he inserts upon 
the single authority of Warton, another contemporary: 

“ As the smooth surface of the dimply flood, 
The silver-slipper’d virgin lightly trod.” 
The verb zo giggle he also supports upon the single authority 
of his friend Garrick, in a couplet from one of his epilogues: 
“ We show our present joking, giggling race, 
True joy consists in gravity and grace.” 
The word fabulist is also authorised by a line from Garrick. 
He quotes the authority of Richardson in the words devilkin 
and suicide. ö 

In the verb to mounch, he quotes Mr. Macbean, one of his 
e humble friends,” according to Mr. Boswell, as an authority 
for the definition of the word relatively to its meaning in Scot- 
land, Macbean being considered no doubt a good evidence. 

I have produced one instance where Johnson quoted himself 
as anauthority. I find him using the same authority on another 
occasion, but modestly veiling it under the term anonymous. 
Thus, in the illustrations of the word mimick, I find the follow- 
ing line: 

Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey.” 
Anon. 
And in his London, a poem, is the following couplet: 
“ Sense, freedom, piety refin’d away, 
Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey.” 

The word rattlesnake is illustrated by a quotation from Ed- 
ward Moore’s comedy of the Foundling, an author whom I do 
not recollect to have been an associate of Johnson. 

Another contemporary whom Johnson quotes, is his friend 
sir Joshua Reynolds; and when the reader is told that he quotes 
him in illustration of the word fortrait, he will allow that he 
could not have quoted a better authority. 

A very inelegant word, ridiculer, is supported by the single 
authority of the expected patron of his dictionary, lord Chester- 
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“The ridiculer Shall make only himself ridiculods.” 


I have confined myself in this letter, which I now hasten te 
conclude, to an enumeration of such instances of contemporary 
citation in Johnson’s dictionary as I have happened to detect, and 
shall only further observe, that the words chfe and bravado are 
introduced upon anonymous authority. In a subsequent com- 
munication | shall introduce instances where he evidently in- 
dulged his prejudices, literary, religious, and political, even in 
the severe and abstract labour of definition. 


_ SMOLLETT. 


The following particulars respecting some of the poems of that author, 
ate extracted from a note attached to the “ Poems and Plays of William 
Richardson, A. M. Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow,” 
publisbed in 1805. 2 


His Ode to Indefendence was left in his own hand writing, 
with some other papers, to the late Robert Graham, esq. of 
Gartmore, who was one of his trustees, and who gave it to the 
author of the present publication, under whose inspection the 
first edition was elegantly printed by the celebrated messrs. 
Foulis, printers to the University of Glasgow. It is also proper 
to mention, that in the fifth line of the third antistrophe, the 
editor took the liberty of substituting one word in place of 
another. The line in Smollett’s MS. was, 


Where Insolence his wrinkled snouts uprears. 


No doubt the word snout presents a more complete image, and 
conveys, therefore, a more impressive meaning than the word 
- front, which was introduced in its place; but it did not seem 10 
suitable to the dignity of lyric poetry, or the peculiar loftiness 
of the Ode to Independence. If, however, the more distinct 
imagery, and consequent vigour, obtained by retaining the ori- 
ginal expression, are capable of counterbalancing the considera- 
tions that urged the editor to its exclusion, it is proper that fa- 
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ture editors may have it in their power to restore to the poet 
‘what certainly belongs to him. | 

By the above mentioned Mr. Graham, the following anecdote 
concerning another performance by Dr. Smollett, entitled the 
Tears of Scotland, was also communicated, and which he re- 
ceived from one of those who Were present when the incident 
occurred. Some gentlemen having met at a tavern, were 
amusing themselves before supper with a game at cards, while 
Smollett, not choosing to play, sat down to write. One of the 
company, who also was nominated by him afterwards to be one 
of his trustees, observing his earnestness, asked him, if he was 
not writing verses. He accordingly read to them the first 
sketch of his Zeare of Scotland, consisting only of six stanzas; 
and on their remarking, that the termination of the poem, being 
too strongly expressed, might give offence to persons whose 
political opinions were different, he made no reply; but, with an 
air of great indignation, subjoined the concluding stanza. 

Concerning the obelisk erected in honour of Buchanan, it 
is necessary, on account of an inaccurate statement of the mat- 
tor, though not intentionally so, in a work already before the 
public, to mention the following particulars. The firet sug- 
gestion of this monument, as it is now executed, was by the 
late Robert Dunmore, esq. in a very numerous company, among 
whom was the author of this publication, in the house of a gen- 
tleman in, the neighbourhood. A subscription for the purpose 
was then begun, and nearly filled up; and the design furnished, 

as his contribution, by Mr. Craig, an eminent architect, who was 
also present on that occasion. | 

P. S. In an interesting life of Dr. Smollet tby Dr. Ander- 
son, who rouses, if I may use the energetic language of an 
ede addressed to him by the translator of Dante, who rouses 


The Heliconian strain 
The cause of virtue to sustain; 


the anecdote respecting the poem entitled the Zeare of Scotland, 
is mentioned, on the authority of Dr. Moore, with circumstan- 
ces somewhat different from those communicated to the author 
by Mr. Graham. The writers wil perhaps differ from the mere 
crities of poetry, concerning the probability of the two accounts. 


} 
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KEMBLE’S PRONUNCIATION OF THE WORD ACHES. 


A few years ago, when Mr. Kemble revived the play of 
« The Tempest,” a knot of sciolists assailed him with the most 
illiberal abuse for pronouncing the word aches, in the following 
line, as a dissyllable. ° 


‘¢ Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar.” 
Tempest, Shakspeare, vol. iv. p. 42. edit. 1803. 

That these unmanly carpers were “ignorance itself in , 
is, I believe, pretty evident to any one however slightly acquaint- 
ed with our old poets and dramatists. From the writings of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, down even as low as the 
days of Dryden and Swift, hundreds of instances may be adduced 
where the word must be pronounced as a dissyllable, to preserve 
the metre. And, though I may be mistaken, I am inclined to 
think, that the word when occurring as a noun was uniformly 
used as a dissyllable, and as a monosyllable when it occurs asa 
verb, by writers contemporaneous, or not far removed from, the 
times of Shakspeare. . 

I cannot “find in my heart to bestow all my tediousness” upon 
the proof of this proposition; but in support of the assertion that 
aches was used as a dissyllable by Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries, and after them to a very low date, I will adduce only 
one instance from Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, D’Avenant, Dryden, and Swift. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
“ Aches contract and starve your supple joints!“ 


Timon of Athens, vol. xix. p. 2. 
Baw Jomson. 


“ Yea fright all aches from your bones? 
Here's a med’cine for the nones.” 


| Volpone, Act ii. Sc: 2. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


And may she give ye as many hurts as I have, 


And twice as many aches! 
Luc. Noble captain—” 
The Knight of Malta, Act ii. Sc. 1 
Massrnozn. 


And that kills scabs, and aches of all climates.” 
A Very Woman, Act iii. Sc. I. 
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Forn. f 
“ Sleep? Sleep at court? and now? Aches, convulsions.”— 
The Broken Heart, Act ii. Sc. 3. 
D’Avenant. . 
“ Tis next old aches and bad fame.“ 

The Wits. D’Avenant’s Works. 1673. p. 171. 

DRYDEN. ; 
“ Catarrhs, rheuma, aches, live three ages out?” 
Upon the Death of Lord Hastings, v. 82. 

Swirr. 


“ Old Aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage“ 
Description of a city shower, in the original 
folio edition of the Tatler, 1710. 

It would be an endless and a useless labour to enumerate all 
the instances in our early dramatic poets of this word’s being 
pronounced as a dissyllable; and if any doubt can yet remain 
upon that subject, the following epigram from Hzywoop will 
remove it. 

Of the letter H. 
* H is worst among letters in the crosse row, 
For if thou find him other in thine elbow, 
In thine arme, or leg in any degree, 
In thine head, or teeth, in thy toe or knee, 
Into what place so ever H, may pike him, 
Where ever thou find ache, thou shalt not like him.” 
Epigram 59. The fyrst hundred. 
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ACCOUNT OF JOSEPH PAISLEY, THE GRETNA GREEN COUPLER. 


Tne deceased Joseph Paisley, of coupling celebrity, was 
born on the borders of England, in the year 1728, or 1729, at 
the obscure hamlet of Lenoxtown, about a mile distance from 
Gretna Green; at which place and at Springfield (its immediate 
neighbourhood) the subject of this memoir half a century conti- 
nued to weld together the chains of matrimony, to render happy 
or miserable great multitudes of anxious lovers. Early in life, 
Paisley was apprentice to a tobacconist; but becoming disgusted 
with his employment, he changed it for that of a fisherman, and 
was allowed by his brethren to bear the palm on all occasions 
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where strength and agility were required. It was in this hum- 


ble capacity that he was initiated into the secrets of a profession, 
which he managed with such address. He had formed a con- 
nexion with one Walter Cowford, who lived very near to Sark- 
foot, upon the seashore; and who, though strange it may ap- 
pear, was both a smuggler and a priest. Old Watty had the mis- 
fortune to be but indifferently lodged, having “a reeky house,” 
and what is perhaps worse, a scolding wife, so that he was ne 
cessitated to perform the marriage ceremony on the open beach, 
among the furze, or, as it is provincially called, whine: on these 
occasions young Paisley officiated as clerk. But our hero 
had ambition, and he only wanted an opportunity for its exer- 
tion. An opportunity soon offered itself: one time Watty went 
to the Isle of Man for the purpose of fetching over a cargo of 
contraband brandy; whilst his assistant remained at home to per- 
form the necessary rites during the absence of the former. Find- 
ing that he could rivet the matrimonial band equally as well as 
his master, and being at the same time under some pecuniary 
embarrassment, he began business on his own account, and by 
bis ability and address, soon overcame all competition. 

About the year 1794, he was served with a subpœna to give 
evidence at Bristol respecting the validity of a marriage. It was 
expected by thousands that the event of the trial would put a 
end to Joe's matrimonial career: the contrary, however, took 
place; for by his dexterous management, he not only succeeded 
in rendering the match valid, but was enabled to follow his f- 
vourite profession with increased security. During this jour 
ney he visited the metropolis, where he was much noticed by 
the nobility and gentry. Had he been of a covetous disposi- 
tion, he might have accumulated a considerable fortune; but 
since the time to which we allude, he had never been distanta 
single mile from Springfield. 

Of Joseph's personal strength there are many well authenti- 
cated accounts; his strength of arm was prodigious—he could 
have taken a large oakenstick by the end, and continued to shake 
it to and fro, until it went to pieces in the air! The excellence 
of his constitution was likewise often tried; though it must be 
allowed that his intemperance was proverbial, yet he reached’ 
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his eighty-second year. He was accustomed to relate with great 
pleasure a celebrated achievement ih which he and a jovial com- 
panion, a horse-breaker, were ohce engaged, when they consam- 
ed the amazing quantity of ten gallons of fure brandy in the short 
space of sixty hours; and what is more, these two thirsty souls 
kicked the empty cask in pieces with their feet, for having rur 
dry so soon. It may be conjectured that the conversation of 
such a character could not be very engaging; juvenile feats of 
activity, and his beloved brandy, formed the chief topies of his- 
discourse, which, until very lately, never turned upon religious 
subjects. | | | 
But let justice be done to the character of the man. It must 
be allowed, indeed, that he was too fond of a stoop of liquor, and 
was of coarse and unpolished manners; but was not addicted, as’ 
reported, to profane talking and obscene discourse; Without: 
hazard of contradiction, it may be averred, that he was a very 
honest and charitable man, and an inoffensive neighbour, and: 
that he was generally respected by all who knew him. 
Paisley is succeeded in the capacity of coupler by a young 
man, a friend of his; and there is no fear that the business will’ 
fall off, as three weddings have already taken place since the in- 
terment of the old man. 


SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 


The following observations on the state of Society in Enghind were pub: 
ished about the year 1806, by Mr. Dutens, and coming from an impartial 
stranger, whose long residence in that country qualified him to appreciate ita 
institutions and forms, it may be presumed an accurate picture of English 
manners: 


Ir is more difficult for foreigners to form acquaintance in 
England than in any other country. The reader will judge, by 
what I am going to communicate, and which is taken from a- 
Little work which I fermerly published for the instruction of ſo- 


reigters. 
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Society in England is not at all upon the same footing as in 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, or Naples: it is formed upon a plan which 
suits the English; they enjoy it in their own way, and foreign- 
ers may participate in it. 

The greater part of the men who compose the first class of 
society are in parliament: some are peers of the realm, and be- 
long to the house of lords; their sons, relations and friends,. and 
the rest of the nobility, are members of the house of commons, 
as well as the country gentlemen, who come to reside in Lon- 
don during the sitting of parliament. The hours of parliament 
are extremely uncertain: they frequently sit till midnight, or 
till one or two o’clock in the morning, and sometimes later. 
From this custom arises the difficulty of having regular dinners 
during the sitting of parliament; except on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and some days in the holidays. The ladies, however, have 
large parties at night: but from the same reason, there isa 
much greater proportion of females than gentlemen, at these 
assemblies; partly because the men, after the breaking up of 
parliament, go to dine together at each other’s houses, or a 
their clubs; and partly because it is so late, that they do not 
think it worth while to give themselves the trouble of dressing. 
These are the first class. 

Among the better sort of citizens there are also some mem · 
bers of parliament; and there are some who, without belonging 
to the house of commons, are employed in public affairs, and 
are fond of talking of them. These likewise have their clubs 
and the greater part of them like assembling there, much bet- 
ter than going to play at cards with the female friends of their 
wives. I must add, that among ‘this class there is very litle gal- 
fantry: every one is constant to his wife, whom he is sure to 
meet every night at supper with the rest of the family. Besides, 
almost all the English have some business, some favourite 
amusement, some studies, or some pleasures, to which they de- 
vote themselves with as much attention as to business. They 
prefer spending the rest of their time in their own houses, u 
the dull pleasure of frequenting assemblies, which however ja 
very numerous. There are not perhzps less than two hus 
houses in London, where two or three assemblies are give 
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during the winter; so that there are sometimes three or four on 
the same night.. The company begin to meet at nine or ten 
o'clock. People of fashion, both males and females, who are 
invited to them, all go to each; and stay there a longer or shorter 
time, as may be agreeable. Some are going in as others are 
coming out; three or four hundred people meet without seeing 
each other, and speak to one another without waiting for an 
answer. Card-tables are prepared in the different rooms, and 
card-playing lasts till one or two o’clock in the morning: In 
some houses suppers are given; but that is not common. If any 
French gentleman or lady should come to London, this compli- 
ment is paid to them: it is thought to be what they like best; but 
it must not be imagined that this is the general custom. Being 
"at Paris some years ago, at the prince de Conti’s, I met the 
viscount de Noailles, who had just returned from London, 
where he had been six weeks. He was giving the company an 
account of the manner of living at London; and among other 
things, he said that they supped there, but did not dine. I 
was a little astonished at this assertion; and took the liberty to 
tell him that I had been absent from London only six months, 
and that was not the custom when I came away: He assured 
me very seriously, that I should find it so when I returned: as 
if a nation altered its manners in six months. It is thus that 
we are mistaken, when we form general opinions upon the lit- | 
tle we see. | 
Besides this way of meeting, there are, during the winter 
and spring, dinners of families, and their common friends, who 
come in turn: these are settled dinners, to which no one goes 
who is not invited. Thus there is not a city in Europe, where 
a person is iess likely to fall in at the hour of dinner, at a friend’s 
house, than in London. You run the risk of finding that he is 
gone to dine with a friend; or that he has a select party, and his 
table is full; or that he is dining alone, and does not choose to 
be taken unprovided. There are perhaps some exceptions, but, 
I do not know them; besides, exceptions do not make the rule. 
As for the clubs, every body knows that they are assemblies 
ef men, who elect among themselves the members of their so-- 
ciety. They have houses which they pay, to which they can 
VOR. 1. AK 
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go at any time; and there they read the newspapers, play u 

eards, and sup. There are clubs for all ranks, and all classes, 

even for mechanics: the latter content themselves sii) aia 
vate room in a tavern or a coffee-heuse. 

In the country towns there is a little more sociability. The 
shackles of parliament do not exist there, and they assemble 
more freely; in other respects there is little difference. The 
life they lead in the country is upon another system. It is there 
that the English display their luxury, and make their principai 
expense; it is there that they exercise their hospitality. There 
are no considerable noblemen or gentlemen, or men of fortune, 
who have not an estate and a house suitable to their condition: 
some magnificent and noble, but all good and convenient. 
There they receive their friends and foreigners willingly. 
However, they are glad to be previously informed of the time 
when they are to come: because they themselves might happen 
to be gone to pay a visit for some days to some of their country 
friends; or that their house was full; or that they had arrenged 
the plan of their living, which they would not like to change: 

The manner of living in the country is more or less free, c- 
cording to the disposition of the master of the house. In gene- 
ral, the company breakfast, dine, and sup together: those whe 
absent themselves form an exception to the rule. At breakfast, 
parties are made for walking or riding: every one has perfect 
freedom in this respect. They return to dine; and after dinner, 
talk or play at cards till supper. The hours are more regulat 
than in town; and as there is no business here, it is in the cout: 
try that the English may be best seen in their natural dispos- 
tion. They are not so gloomy as is supposed; on the contrary, 
an air of gayety prevails in the country, which greatly astonishes 
those who know the English nation only through the romances 
written by foreigners that have never set their foot in England. 

Men of letters do not form a body in London, as they do # 
Paris: it is not a profession. There is no one house which th 
literati frequent more than another: they do not know what i 
meant by a bureau desprit, A lady of rank attempted, some 

years ago, to form one, and to have one day in the week st 
apart for an assembly of that sort; but it at last became ridit 
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lous. If the English, who are really learned, were boasters, 
they might be more proud of not pretending to be se, than of 
setting up for men of letters. Men of learning, and writers are 
to be found in all conditions of life, from the peer of the realm 
to the mechanic: one to please himself, another for his amuse- 
ment, and a third for his emolument. Those whose objects of 
study are the same, assist each other, and communicate together; 
but we do not see, as in other countries, the naturalist, the poet, 
and the mathematician, meeting to agree to praise each other, 
without being qualified to appreciate each other’s merit. 

Society does nothing in England for the sick; I mean the 
bed ridden. In France and Italy, a man goes a hundred miles 
to be at the bed side of his sick friend. Here, if he is in the 
house, he quits it. His disorder may be contagious; or the sick 
man himself wishes to be quiet. Perhaps they are right. I wish 
neither to praise nor to blame; I only mention the fact. 

I have perhaps dwelt too much upon this subject: but I have 
thought that if these memoirs should one day become public, 
they would be as much read upon the continent as in England; 
and the state of society in this country being so different from 
others, and arising from its constitution, every one must be 
pleased with me for giving him a just and clear idea of it. I 
have carried the subject the further, because I never saw a tra- 
veller who did not complain of the difficulties he found in get- 
ting into company in London. I have said that it arose from the 
public business: I will add, that the spirit of party, which ordi- 
narily prevails with more or less violence in company, and even 
creeps into families, produces obstacles which are fatal to the 
harmony of society, and which destroy all its charms. 

Happily for myself, my condition and situation excused me 
from forming political opinions; and if I possessed them, I 
should be fully sensible that it was not proper for me to avow 
them openly in conversation. In consequence of this reserve, 
I have always had the good fortune to have friends. among all 
parties; and however difficult it has sometimes been to main- 
tain it, I think I have so far succeeded, as never to have for- 
feited the good-will of any one; except in the instance already 
mentioned, for which, I will venture to say, I never gave sufi- 
cient cause. 
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DEATH OF WIELAND, THE GERMAN POET. | 


CuristorHzER Martin WIELAND, deceased at Weimar, 
the night of the twentieth and twenty-first of January, 1819, had 
seen three generations, during which, from the time of Gotts- 


ched to our present poetical period, he has contributed to give 


the greatest lustre to our literature. He had celebrated on the 
fifth of September last, not far from Jena, at the country seat of 
his ancient friend, madam Greesbach, the widow of the counsel- 
lor, the eightieth anniversary of his birth, to the great satisfaction 
and amidst the felicitations of all his friends at Weimar and Jens. 
The memory of this event has been preserved in a medal by Fa- 
cius of Weimar, upon which the profile of our Anacreon is 
much better represented than upon a former one executed m 
1783, by Abramson, at Berlin. Wieland afterwards returned to 
Wiemar, where he continued, with the ardour of youth, his fa- 


_ wourite occupation, the translation of Cicero’s letters, and was 


adding a sixth volume to that beautiful work, of which the fifth 
part had appeared in the course of 1812. He began to write 
early in the morning, and, as if he foresaw that the sand of 
time had but a few moments in reserve for him, he did not love 
to be interrupted in the employment. He had not altered in the 
least his ordinary mode of life; he appeared occasionally at spec- 
tacles, and frequently visited circles of friends. No person 
could have less concern about his health, until suddenly a slight 


change in his regimen, inthe use of wine, to which he was ac- 


customed, was followed by a kind of parellydis, attended with 
spasms, resembling, in their effects, those of the apoplexy. He 
was at times delirious, with lucid intervals, between which 
sparks of his poetic genius were still apparent. 

The hall of the ducal palace in which his remains were ex- 
posed to view, is the same where, five years since, were placed 
those of the dutchess Amelia, whom he had so often sung un- 
der the name of Olympia. 

Wieland had for a long time expressed a desire that his 
grave should be placed by the side of his wife’s, who was buried 
in 1799, in a rural spot which he owned at Ormanstadt, about 8 


mile from Wiemar, between that city and Aueratadt, where vn 
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also interred a little daughter of his ancient friend Sophie de la 
Roche. His wish is as sacred as a law to his family. It is to Or- 
manstadt that-the German youth will go to pay a tribute of re- 
gret to the poet of the graces, and the minstrel of Oberon. 
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Mr. Rocers, who began his poetical career many years since 
as the author of the Pleasures of Memory, has recently publish- 
ed a collection of his works, containing, among other new pieces, 
Fragments ofa poem, called The Voyage of Columbus.” When 
we recollect the nature of the subject, the acknowledged genius of 
the author, the labour and time which we understand he has devoted 
to this production—and particularly the anticipation of its sin- 
gular merits, which preceded its appearance—we confess that we 
have been much disappointed in its general style and character. 
The stale device of giving to the poem the appearance of a trans- 
lation from an ancient Spanish manuscript, the disjointed and 
loose texture of its fragments, and the almost puerile conceit of 
omitting, as if it were lost, one entire canto, detract most unne- 
cessarily from the unity, and weaken the interest of the whole 
poem. Yet there are passages wrought with much elegance 
and taste, and many melodious lines, which recall the tender 
warbling of Mr. Rogers’s early muse. The first canto is a very 
favourable specimen: 


Night—Columbus on the Atlantio—the variation of the compass, &e. 


e Say who first pass’d the portals of the west, ` 
And the great secret ef the deep possess’d; 
Who first the standard of his faith unfurl’d 
On the dread confines of an unknown world; 
Sung ere bis coming—and by Heav’n design’d 
To lift the veil that cover’d half mankind! 
Twas night.“ The moon, oer the wide wave, disclos’d 
Her awful face; and nature's self repos’d; 


* The poem opens on Friday, the 14th of September, 1492; and it is remarka- 
ble that the writer, who represents himself as having sailed with Columbus, never 
deviates from the trask of the old chroniclers, but to discover from behind the 
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When, slowly rising in the azure sky, 
Three white sails shone—but to no mortal eye, 
Entering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 
The very shipboy, on the dizzy mast, 
Half breath’d his orisons! Alone unchang’d, 
Calmly, beneath, the great commander rang’d, 
Thoughtful not sad. Thy will be done!” he cried." - 
Then, by his lamp, to that mysterious guide, 
On whose still counsels all his hopes relied, 
That Oracle to man in mercy giv’n, | 
Whose voice is truth, whose wisdom is from Heat'n, 
He turn’d; but what strange thoughts perplex’d his soul, 

When, lo! no more attracted to the pole, 
The compass, faithless as the circling vane, 

Flutter'd and fix d, flutter’d and fix’d again! 
At length, as by some unseen Hand imprest, 
It sought, with trembling energy, the westl. 
*Ah no!” he cried, and calm’d his anxious brow. 
Hl, nor the signs of ill, tis thine to show. | 
“ Thine but to lead me where I wish’d to go!” 


Columbus err’d not.? Io that awful hour, 
. Sent forth to save, and girt with Godlike power, 
And glorious as the regent of the sun,§ | 
An angel came! He spoke, and it was done! 
He spoke, and, at his call, a mighty wind, 
Not like the fitful blast, with fury blind, 
But deep, majestic, in its destin’d course, 
Rush’d with unerring, unrelenting force, 
From the bright east. Tides duly ebb'd and flow'd; 
Stars rose and set; and new horizons glow’d; 


apene, asit were, some of that preternatural agency to which they refer se ecsti- 
nually. 

elt has pleased our Lord to grant me faith and assurance for this enterprise— 
He has opened my understanding, and made me most willing to go.” See his Life 
by N Ferd. Columbus, entitled, Hist. del Almirante Don Coba. 
©. 4 & 37. 

1 Herrera, dec. L lib. i. o. 9. 

+ When these regions were to be illuminated, says Acosta, cum divino conse 
decretum esset, prospectum etiam divinitus est, ut tam longi itineris dux certus 
hominibus præberetur. De Natura Novi Orbis. 


§ Rev. xix. 17. | 
_ 4 The more Christian opinion is, that God, at the length, with eyes of ooa- 
passion, as it were, looking downe from Heaven, intended even then to rayer these 
wyndes of mercy, hereby... . chi s newe worlde receyved the hope of st 
vation -Certaine Freambles to the Deeades of the Oponn. 
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Yet still it blew! As with primeval sway, 
e Still did its ample spirit, night and day, 
Move on the waters'—All, resign’d to fate, 
Folded their arms and sat; and seem'd to wait 
Some sudden change; and sought, in chill suspense, 
New spheres of being, and new modes of sense; 
As men departing, tho’ not doom’d to die, 
And midway on their passage to eternity. 


And again—canto fourth, the continuation of the voyage, 


Still, as beyond this mortal life impell’d 
By some mysterious energy, he held 
His everlasting course. Still self-possess’d, 
High on the deck he stood, disdaining rest; 
Fathom’d, with searching hand, the dark profound, 
And scatter’d hope and glad assurance round. 
At day-break might the caravels® be seen, 
Chasing their shadows o’er the blue serene; 
` Their burnish’d prows lash’d by the sparkling tide, 
Their green-cross standards} waving far and wide. 
And now once more to better thoughts inclin’d, 
The seaman, mounting, clamour’d in the wind. 
The soldier told his tales of love and war; 
The courtier sung—sung to his gay guitar. 
Round at primero sate a whisker’d band; 
So Fortune smil’d, careless of sea or land. 
e è o e 8 


Yet who but he undaunted could explore 
A world of waves—a sea without a shore, 
Trackless and vast and wild as that reveal’d 
When round the ark the birds of tempest wheel’d; 
When all was still in the destroying hour— 
No sign of man! no vestige of his power! 
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Light vessela, formerly used by the Spaniards and Portuguest. 
t F. Columbus, c. 23. 
+ Among those, who went with Columbas, were many adventurers and gen- 


tlemen of the court, Primero was the game thea in fashion, Bee Vega P. 2. 
lib. iii. e. 9. 
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Day, when it came, came only with its light. 
Tho’ long invok’d, "twas sadder than the night! 
Look where he would, forever as he turn’d, 
He met the eye of one that inly mourn’d. 


© ce òo @ ® 


Then sunk his generous spirit, and he wept. 

The friend, the father rose; the hero slept. 
Palos, thy port, with many a pang resign’d, 
Filbd with its busy scenes his lonely mind; 
The solemn march, the vows in concert giv’n,® 

” The bended knees and lifted hands to Heav'n, 
The incens d rites, and choral harmonies, — 
The guardian’s blessings mingling with his sighs; 
While his dear boys—ah! on his neck they hung, 
And long, at parting, to his garments clung. 
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Oft in the silent night-watch doubt and fear 
Broke in uncertain murmurs on his ear. 
Oft the stern Catalan, at noon of day, 
Mutter’d dark threats, and linger d to obey; 
Tho’ that brave youth he, whom his courser bore 
Right thro’ the midst, when, fetlock deep in gore, 
The great Gouzalot battled with the Moor, 
(What time the Alhambra shook—soon to unfold i 
Its sacred courts, and fountains yet untold, .. 
Its holy texts and arabesques of gold) 
Tho’ Roldan, f sleep and death to him alike, | 
Grasped his good sword, and half unsheathed to strike. 


s è » 8 9 


“ Come on,” he cried, and threw his glove in scorn, 
Nor this your wonted pledge, the brimming horn. 
“ Valiant in peace! Adventurous at home! 

** Oh! had he vow'd with pilgrim- staff to roam, 


His public procession to the convent of Rabida on the day before he set sì. 
It was there that his sons had received their education; and he himself appears te 
| have passed some time there, the venerable guardian, Juan Perez de Marchesa, 
being his zeaious and affectionate friend. The ceremonies of his departure asd 
return are represented in many of the fresco-paintings in the palaces of Genoa. 
t Gonzalo Fernandez already known by the name of The Great Captais. 
Granada surrendered on the second of January, 149%. Columbus set anil on the 
third of August following. 


+ Probably a soldier of fortune. There were more than one ef the name oa 
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6 Or with banditti sought the sheltering wood, 


Where mouldering crosses mark the scene of blood! 


He said, he drew, then at his master’s frown, 
Sullenly sheath’d, plunging the weapon down. 


We have room only for the concluding canto: 


Twice the moon fill’d her silver urn with light. 
Then from the throne an angel winged his flight; 
He, who unfix’d the compass, and assign’d 
O’er the wild waves a pathway to the wind; 
Who, while approach’d by none but spirits pure, 
Wrought, in his progress through the dread obscure, 
Signs like the ethereal bow—that shall endure!“ 
Before the great adventurer, laid to rest, 
He stood, and thus his secret soul address’d.f 

“ The wind recalls thee; its still voice obey. 
* Millions await thy coming; hence, away. 
To thee blest tidings of great joy consign’d, 
* Another nature, and a new mankind! 
s The vain to dream, the wise to doubt shall cease; 
“ Young men oe glad, and old depart in peace!+ | 
“ Hence! tho’ assembling in the fields of air, 
~“ New, in a night of clouds, thy foes prepare 
“ To rock the globe with elemental wars, 
And dash the floods of ocean to the stars;§ 0 
* To bid the meek repine, the valiant weep, 
“ And thee restore thy secret to the deep! 


t Not then to leave thee! to their vengeance cast, 
Thy heart their aliment, their dire repast!** 


To other eyes shall Mexico unfold 
“ Her feather'd e and rooi of gold! 


It is remarkble that these phenomena still remain among the mysteries ef 


nature. l 
1 Te tua fata docebo. Virg—Saprai di tua vita il viaggio. Dante. 
+ P. Martyr, Epist. 133. 152. 


§ When he entered the Tagus, all the seamen ran from all parts to behold, as 
it Were some wonder, « ship that had escaped so terrible a storm. F. Colum- 


bus, c. 40. 


GI wrote on a parchment that I had discovered what I had promised; n 


having put it :nto a eask, I thew it into the sea. Ibid, e. 37. 


** See the Euminedes of Eschylus, v. 305, &e. e 
Ff Clavigero, = 52. 
VOL. I. 4N 
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46 To other eyes, from distant cliff descried, 
‘ Shall the Pacific roll his ample tide. 

: “ Chains thy reward! beyond the Atlantic wave 
; “ Hung in thy chamber, buried in tby gravet 

“ Thy reverend form to time and grief a prey, 
“ A phantom wandering in the light of day! 


“ What tho’ thy gray hairs to the dust descend, 
“Their scent shall track thee, track thee to the end; 
Thy sons reproach’d with their great father’s fame, 

4 And on his world inscrib’d another’s name! 

“ That world a prison-house, full of sights of wo, 

“ Where groans burst forth, and tears in torrents flow! 
“ These gardens of the sun, sacred to song, 

“ By dogs of carnage, howling loud and long,+ 

“ Swept—till the voyager, in the desert air, 

“ Starts back to hear his alter’d accents there'§ 


** Not thine the olive, but the sword to baing, 
% Not peace, but war! Yet from these shores shall spring 
“ Peace without end: I from these, with blood defilfd, 
es Spread the pure spirit of thy waster mild! 
Here, in his train, shall arts and arms attend, 
e Arts to adorn, and arms but to defend! 
“* Assembling here, all nations shall be blest; = 
“ The sad. be comforted, the weary reat: 
* Untouch’d shall drop the fetters from the slane; 
“ And he shall rule the world he died to save! 
Balboa immediately concluded it to be the ocean for which Columbus hel 
searched in vain; and when, at length, after a toilsome march among the mous- 


tains, his guides pointed out to him the summit from which it might be seea, bt 
commanded his men to halt, and and went up alone. Herrera, I. x. 1. 

{I always saw them in his room, and he ordered them to be buried with ba 
body. F. Columbus, o. 96. 

+ One of these, ow account of his extraordinary op a and fierceness, re- 
ceived the full allowance of asoldicr. His name was Bezerillo. 

§ No unusual effect of an exuberant vegetation. ‘The air was so vitiated, 


says an African traveller, that our torches burnt dim, and seemed ready te 
be extinguished; and even the human voice lost its natural tone.’ 

@ See Washington’s farewell address to his fellow citizens. 

North America became instantly an asylum før the oppressed; huguenot, 
and catholics, and seots of every name and country. Such were the first setten 
ih Garolina and Maryland, Pennsylvania and New England. Nor is South Amt 
rica altogether without a claim to the title. Even now, while I am writing, tht 
ancient house of Braganza is ou its passage a¢ross the Atlantic, 

Cum sociis natoque, Penatibus, et magnis dis. 
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“ Hence, and rejoice. The glorious work is done. 
A spark is thrown that shall eclipse the sun! 

“ And, tho’ bad men shall long thy course pursue, 
“ As erst the ravening brood oer chaos flew,* 

“ He, whom I serve, shail vindicate his reign; 

“ The spoiler spoil’d of all; the slayer slain: 

“ The tyrant’s self, oppressing and opprest, 

“ Mid gems and gold unenvied and unblest:+ 
While to the starry sphere thy name shall rise, 
S (The bright reward of generous enterprise!) 

“ Thine in all hearts to dwell—by fame enshrin’d, 
With those, the few, that live but for mankind.” 


‘ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO A ROSE BUD, ON MY STUDY TABLE. 


` ILLFATEp bud! and must thou bloom, 
Mid musty books and classic lore! 
And must thou find an early tomb, 
Where flowery fragrance never breath'd before, 
Alas! it ill befits thee to be found 
Among the ponderous tomes of wights profound. 
Better for thee to blush in beauteous pride, 
On her fair bosom whom my soul holds dear, 
Than in this hermitage thy charms to Ride, 
And “ waste thy fragrance” in this humble sphere. 
Bat sooth to say thy beauties charm the eye, 
Of one who dearly loves such gift of spring, 
Thou shalt not “ uncommended die,“ 
For I a verse will sing. 


„ See Paradise Lost. X. | 

1 Cortes, Pizarro.— Almost st,’ saye Les Cab, ‘ have Perished. Thein- 
nocent blood, which they had „ called aloud for vengeance; the sighs, the 
tears of so many victims went up before God.” ' l 


+ L’Espagne a fait comme de ròl insendé-qui deandx que toute es qu'il touche- 
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Foit se convertit en or, et qui fat obige derevenir auz diews pour les prier de finir . 


-samistre. Montesg, 
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Such as the youthful bard in fancy’s dream, 
Forms for his love, and thou shalt be my theme 
III say, to the beauties that grace this gay rose 
No nymph resemblance so perfect has borne; 
Your charms all its sweetest attractions disclose, 
And your wit oft reminds me how pointed its thorn. 
And some discourse there too shall be, 
Of doubt that chills and hope that warms, 
Then to my fair, I'll send the verse with thee, 
The loveliest emblem of her peerless charms. 
H. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO MARIA. 


You did not like my lay uncouth, 
Because I only said the truth, 
Nor in deceit, nor flattery dealt, 
But frankly told the fears I felt. 


Tis true, I was a silly elf, 

To talk to you about myself; 
Because as now I clearly view, 
I should have only talk’d of you: 


Yes, yes, I should have been more wise, 
And told about a score of lies, 

Toiling, with tropes and figures fine, 
To prove to you, you were divine. 


If I had said, to form your eyés, 

That Nature search’d through all the skies, 
And robb’d, to make them heav’nly bright, 
Both Mars and Venus of their light: 


If I had called you mild as even, 

If I had said your smile was Heaven, 
That you than life were dearer far, 
And fairer than the morning star; 
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No doubt I should have won your trust, 
You wouid have thought me frank and just; 
You would have said, with secret joy, 
I was a very candid boy!——. . 


But I'll not jest; for I by half, 

Am more disposed to frown than laugh; 
I’m sure I said no more to you, 

Than what was natural and true. 


I said I doubted if the bard 

Might hope to claim your heart’s regard, 
Because you might suppose the boy 
Unworthy of so. dear a joy. 


Now if I err’d in doubts like these, 
Why, dear, correct me when you please; 
I will not fasten down the wind 

To show your purity of mind. 


I will not rove about the skies 

To find a likeness for your eyes; 

But | will say, without a fear, 

That you are—What? Why you are dear! 


And if you think such speech amiss, 
Why, sweetest, then it comes to this; 
That we must wrangle more and more 
For I will say it o’er and oer. 
7 J. Mr. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO MARIA, ON HER RESTORATION TO HEALTE. 


From the rude hand of Pain and Wo, 
I hail thee, gentle maid, releas’d! 
No more the unbidden tear-drops flow, 
And every tort’ring sigh has ceas’d. 


Thanks to the powér that made thee whole, 
And gave thee to the world again— | 
Of circles, the enliv’ning soul, 7 
And first in beauty’s matchless train, a 
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Tis bliss to find these eyes retume 
The fires that lately dazaled there; 
*Tis bliss to see that cheek resume 
The roses it was wont to Wear. 


Since Spring now visits all the land, 
Pouring around her softest gales, 
Tis time to burst Confinement’s band, 
And court the sunny hilis and vales. 


Come then, and let us tread the greens 
That border Hartford’s parent ade; 
Than these, are found no loveller atenes, 
On Arno’s banks or Mincio’s side. 


Come, and we Il breathe this grateful air, 
Fraught with the sweets of every bloom; 
Come, and we’ll view this prospect fair, 
Fashion’d in Nature’s finest loom. 


I long to see thee taste the sweets, 
Which from the blooming season fow; 
I long to find thée in retreats | 

That health and happiness bestow. 


Then to my eye these hills and vales 
In native beauty shall appear; 
And then shall birds, and streams, and gales, 
_ Waft sweeter music to my ear. 


8 
o READERS AND CORRESFONDENTS. 

Ir has been long and justly lamented, that while almost every 
nation of Europe, however miserable its condition or humble its 
political importance, has a traditionary music, and national airs, 
our country alone does not yet possess these important charac- 


teristics. This is, indeed, a great and proiirent defect Ín our so- 
cial and political existence. Blest as we tnquéstionably are with 
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more individual and general prosperity, than is enjoyed by any 
other people, and as strenuously attached to our national institu- 
tions, we yet in this country want an undefined something of na- 
tional feeling, and of general sympathy which unites societies 
more powerfully than the mutual enjoyment of all these advan- 
tages. It is not the casual vicinity of our homes that makes a 
nation. It is nota cold and prudent calculation of the benefits of 
union and the dangers of dissension, which binds states together. 
It ig a higher, aad a more generous sentiment, the kindred feel- 
ings, the resembling habits, the consciousness of mutual esteem, 
the sense of common dangers, all these more than the calm de- 
liberations of wisdom, come warm and rushing from the heart to 
make us not merely know, but feel that we have a country. Itis 
this, noble sentiment, which reason. can neither form, nor con- 
trol, nor even sometimes approve, which thrills through our 
breasts at the remembrance of our country—which identifies our 
pride, with its glory—which makes us blush for its failings, or 
weep for its misfortunes, or swell with its triumphs, and fixing on 
that country, our undivided affectiona, surrounds its institutions 
With the sacred enthusiasm of the passions. In no manner can these 
feelings be inspired or preserved, more effectually, than by na- 
tional and characteristic poetry. They thus approach us with all 
the fascinations of genius, at an age when the generous passions 
are alone awakened, and connecting themselves with our earli- 
est and dearest associations, establish over our bosoms, a seduc- 
tive and durable empire. Their influence need not be told to 
those who know the power of pbysical sounds, in union with 
endearing recollections, or who remember, that since the time of 
Tyrtæus to the days of Dibdin, the songs and poetry of a nation 
have always prepared or accompanied its triumphs. ‘ Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and I care nat who makes the 
laws,” was the observation ofa judicious and profound statesman, 
which is peculiarly applicable to the popular institutions of our 
own country. 
During the long interval of repose in which this nation has slum- 
kered, the feclings of mutual kindness, and conciliation, which 
should attach us te cach ether, have, unhappily, lest toe much of 
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their influence. The national sentiment has been wasted in the na- 
tural improvidence of prosperity; or, sometimes, lost in the vio- 
lence of our political animosities; till, at length, we have become too 
indifferent to the blessings, and almost strangers to the feelings 
which distinguish, and should endear our country. This may 
have many causes; but not the least, in our estimation, isthe want 
of certain rallying points in our habits and manners: where, for a 
moment at least, we might forget the divisions which distract us, 
and remember only our native land—certain shaded and holy 
spots, where the verdure of patriotism might be always fresh, 
and where should never be seen the noxious weeds of faction. 
Such might be the national songs, in which the value of our ir- 
titutions, the blessings of our condition, the peculiarities of ot 
manners, and the triumphs of our arms, embellished by the 
graces of poetry, could be familiarized to our ordinary amuse- 
ments, and entwined with our best and most natural feelings of 
patriotism. Instead of being condemned, as we now are, on our 
public theatres, and even in our domestic festivities, to hear and 
to sing the praises of foreign countries, and the triumphs of fo- 
reign heroes, we might then, all of us, of all parties, and of all 
classes, unite in celebrating our own institutions, our own man- 
ners, our own statesmen, our own soldiers. 

Surely that degradation should not long be suffered. Sevea 
millions of people—of such people too, intelligent, active, and er- 
lightened, beyond all former example;—born to higher destinies 
than were ever yet opened to any nation—the career of whore 
greatness and glory is rapid, constant, and almost irresistible, 
whose annals, though recent, are already splendid and glorious— 
Such a people have every claim toa high and bold expression oÍ 
their feelings, their habits, and their affections. To encourage thst 
expression, to cherish those feelings, and thus to form a new moral 
bond among us, is an object of great national advantage, and of 
much individual honor. Nor could any moment be more propi- 
tious than the present. The whole sympathy of our countrymen, 
all that remained of national sentiment since the revolutioa, has 
recently burst forth to honor the glorious achievements of our 
navy, which have kindled a new and holy spirit of nationality 
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and enabled the humblest citizen among us boldly to say to the 
world that he too has a country. These generous ebullitions cf 
feeling should not be permitted to pass with the occasion th: 
inspired them: they may serve ds the foundation of an enlarge. 
and liberal system of national poetry. Our naval victories—the 
proofs of what thisnation is capable—cannot be too often cited and 
admired. They refresh the intellectual senses—they make us pror'.’ 
of ourselves, and our country; and poetry can have no higher off... 
among us than to embalm, in its purest essence, these brilliz::: 
deeds of heroism; to reflect, in all their lustre, the images of gri. 
and glorious triumphs; to familiarize the national mind to acs 
of high and generous heroism; and thus, by preserving the 1017 
tone of its patriotism, make the remémbrance of the old becor:c 
the cause of futurè victories. 

In advancing so great a natiofial object, we have though: 
that this Journal, fromi its wide circulation, and its havi:;: 
long been a repository for the fugitive productions of tho 
American muse, might be rendered not a useless avxiliarv, 
and we, therefore, cordially and anxiously urge all whose 
talents qualify them for such an office, to contribute thcir 
aid, by compositions of the class which we have designated. 
To the considerations which will crowd onthe minds of those wha 
can appreciate the value of such exertions, we cannot, it may 
be presumed, present any additional temptation; and it is, there- 
fore, rather for the purpose of fixing the public attention on 
such a project, and of exciting a generous competition, that we 


propose 
Two Premiums, each. of One Hundred Dollars, 
for the two best Naval songs, which may be forwarded to ns, 


before the ist of October next. 
It is not intended to restrict in any manner, the taste of tke 


writers, as to the nature of the songs, which may be modelle: 
on the airs most familiar to us, and even on those of the enemy 
to whose tunes of national triumph, we seem to have in some de- 
gree, succeeded by right of conquest, as well as of inheritance, 
The communications can be sent to us as usual, without any de- 
signation of the author they shall be judged, if not with taste, 
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at least with rigid impartiality, and when the successful candi- 
date is announced, the premium, or any equivalent at his 
option can be demanded, and shall be immediately forwarded to 
him. 

Our numerous poetical correspondents, whose contributions 
have inspired the intention of offering this premium, from che 
conviction, that they could readily produce something honoura- 
ble to themselves, and to the poetical genius of their country, 
will not, we trust, disappoint this favourite expectation. To 
them, and to all who are anxious to direct their talents to ob- 
jects of permanent utility, we would address the spirited invite 
of the poet: 

Ye generous youths! by Nature’s bounty graced! 
Whose throbbing hearts, have heard the call of Taste, 
With honest ardour, in the lists of Fame, 

Risk every hope, and rival every claim. 
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